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8 I R, 
1 CANNOT but eſteem it the higheſt honout 


to be permitted to give your SExENnE HiGn- 
NESS a public teſtimony of my homage and 
reſpect by laying the following work at your feet. 
Teſtimonies, indeed, of this kind, when offer- 
ed to Princes, are generally attended with ſuch 


high ſtrains of panegyric, as have contributed to 
render the credibility of Dedications more than 


dubious. The abuſe of a cuſtom, originally 
deſigned to pay a juſt tribute of applauſe to the 
A " ER great 


DEDICATION. 


great and good, to the patrons of religion, vir- 
tue, liberty, and letters, has been ſo common ; 
and the proſtitution of it ſo notorious, that, if 
the language of Dedications were alone to be 
conſulted, it would be difficult to diſtinguiſh a 


Nero from a Trajan, a Philip the Second from a 


PRINCE OT ORANGE. 


Ir is certain, Six, that we live in an age in 
which the merit of Princes is not appreciated 
by the reports of an oracle, whoſe deciſions are 


ſo often found to be falſe and deluſive; but by 


the luſtre of their domeſtic virtues, the wiſdom 


of their public meaſures, and the general tenor 


of their conduct and actions: and I know, Mos r 

SERENE PRINCE, that, in the high ſphere of 

action to which Providence is leading you with 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of protection and fa- 
vour, you deſire to be judged by no other Crite- 
rion. I know, that both precept and example 
have pointed out to you the path to true glory ; 
that your virtuous heart has: reliſhed their leſ- 
ſons; and that the love of fame, which even 
Heroes have acknowledged as the ſole ſpring 
of their conduct, will be with you, but a ſubor- 


dinate motive to reduce theſe leſſons to practice. 


Wr] capable of drawing with the ſtricteſt 


truth the Portrait of your SERENE Hicuness, I 


ſhould ſcarcely think it expedient to place it 
here, for the reaſons already mentioned. Be- 
ſides: thoſe (if any ſuch there be) who are yet 
unacquainted with the 79yfu/ and general hopes 
this Republic entertains in the proſpect of your 

approaching 


DEDICATION. 


approaching Government, would look upon the 


11 truth as exaggeration, and, not knowing the 
** obſcure perſon that pronounced it, perhaps as 
E | flattery; while thoſe judges of true merit, who 
have the honour to approach your Saas Hin- 
nuss, would certainly find the Portrait defec- 
| 4 tive. 
1 Bor whileIwith-hold, Mosr Szrenu Pau. 
that tribute of praiſe that is due to your early 
Ee 1 . | . . 
merit, and which, I am perſuaded, your virtu- 
4 & ous ambition deſires rather to deſerve ſtill far- 
: ther than to receive at preſent, there are certain 
4 effuſions of the heart, which neither my cha- 
c racter, as a Chriſtian miniſter, nor as a citizen 
* of this Republic, will permit me to ſuppreſs on 
this occaſion. I cannot conceal thoſe feelings, 
8 which ſo naturally ariſe from a view of the good- 
i neſs of the Divine Providence to this Nation in 


the maintenance of your Illuſtrious Houſe, the 
? WM preſervation of your precious days, and the edu- 
cation your SERENE Hicuness has received un- 
der the tender and wiſe inſpection of that great 
and good Prince, who bears with ſuch dignity 
the glorious name of Bzuxnswick. It is with in- 
| expreflible joy, that we ſee this reſpectable guide 
pointing out to you the Heroes, that you are 
more peculiarly called to imitate, in that glorious 
line of anceſtors, who have gone before you to 
SZ immortality, and performing with a truly paren- 
tal affection that important taſk, that was for ſo 
& {hort a ſpace intruſted with thoſe illuſtrious Pa- 
rents of whom you were deprived in the very 
dawn of life. But it is with ſingular feelings of 
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ſatisfaction and delight, that we behold in your 
Serene Hicuness the fruits of an excellent edu- 
cation growing to a happy maturity and promi- 
ſing a new period of proſperity and glory to a 
Republic, founded by a Prince or ORANGE, 


whoſe venerable name and heroicdeeds, will ſhine 
in the annals of public liberty and public virtue, 
as long as the ſacred names of liberty and virtue 
ſhall be known among men. 


TH work J here humbly preſent to your 


S:rxenm Hienxsss, is the Hiſtory of the Chriſtian 


Religion; that Divine Religion, which you, SIR, 


have ſtudied with uncommon application, judg- 


ment, and ſucceſs, It is upon good grounds 


that | make this declaration, as |, myſelf, had 


the honour of being a witneſs to your remarka- 


ble progreſs in religions knowledge on that me- 


morable day, when, before an illuſtrious aſſem- 
bly of the States of this Nation, you gave pub- 


lickly a reaſon of the faith that is in you, and ex- 
cited the admiration of thoſe that were preſent 
on this ſolemn occaſion. It is not, therefore, 
without a certain degree of propriety, that I ad- 
dreſs to your Ser Hicuness the Tranſlation 
of an important work, which has the Hiſtory of 
Religion for its object. It is true, the language 
of the original is perfectly familiar to your Sz- 
rent Hicuness; I would, nevertheleſs, hope 
that the Tranſlation may not be entirely un- 
worthy of your attention, if my zealous endea- 


vours to render it {till more intereſting than the 
original have not been utterly unſucceſsful, AK 
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5 the following work, which is certainly compo- 
ſed with more judgment and freedom than any 
"7 Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory that has hitherto appeared, 
you will find in it a great variety of objects, all 
inſtructive, though not, indeed equally pleaſing. 
ZZ You will ſee, on the one hand, the Religion of 
7 Jesvs riſing upon a benighted world, ſtriking 
&Z conviction into the hearts of mortals by the irre- 
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DEDICATION. 


Ir your Strene Hicuness deigns to peruſe 


ſiſtible luſtre of its divine truths, conquering 


the paſſions and prejudices of men, confounding 


the oppoſition of Nations and Empires, furniſh- 
ing new ſupports to civil and ſocial virtue, and 
unfolding thoſe ſublime doctrines and maxims, 


that tend to the perfection of human nature and 


the happineſs of human ſociety. But you will 
alſo obſerve, on the other hand, the lamentable 
changes that have been introduced into the 
church in conſequence of the corruption of men, 
the ambition of a licentious and deſpotic prieſt- 


hood, and the bigotry and tyranny of ignorant 


and wicked ſovereigns. Your S RENE Hicnness 
will alſo ſee in the following work, the happy 
events that have ariſen, at certain periods, from 
the efforts of a wiſe, pious, learned, and mode- 
rate clergy, ſeconded by the influence and au- 
thority of religious i rinces, whoſe counſels and 
examples have always a commanding power, 
that enables them to do good with a, facility pe- 
culiar to them alone. This part of E 

Hiſtory, I am perſuaded, Six, you will read with 


pleaſure, and not without a noble ſpirit of emu- 


lation. But your SERENE Hicyngss will obſerve, 
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portant truth, which no wiſe and good Prince 
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with a generous concern, that theſe efforts have 
not been ſufficient to extinguiſh that unhappy 
ſpirit of Fanaticiſm, of whoſe deplorable effects 
the learned author has exhibited ſuch a. ſtriking 
picture; and you will find, in all ages of the 
church, enthuſiaſtical ſects ſtriking out new forms 
of religion, by working on the paſſions of the 


ignorant and unwary, and deriving their rules 


of faith and manners from the fallacious ſuggeſ- 


tions of a warm imagination, rather than from 


the clear and infallible dictates of the word of 
God. Your SeRENE H.GHNess will ſee, in the 
courſe of this Hiſtory, various abuſes, which the 


true and judicious friends of Chriſtianity will ſe- 


riouſly lay to heart. You will ſee one ſett of 
men covering religion with a tawdry habit of 
type and allegory ; another converting it into an 
inſtrument of diſſenſion and diſcord : and your 
diſcerning mind will eaſily obſerve the unhappy 
conſequences of departing from the divine ſim- 
plicity of the Goſpel, and loading its pure and 
heavenly doctrines with the inventions and com- 
mandments of men. Finally, Sik, you will ſee, 


in the following work, the tendency of true reli- 


gion to ſtrengthen the ſprings of government by 
purifying the motives and animating the zeal of 
thoſe that govern, to promote thoſe virtues that 
exalt a nation, by rendering its inhabitants good 
ſubjects and true patriots, and by confirming. 
all the reſpectable bonds and obligations of civil 


ſociety. Here more particularly, your Serine 


Hicuness will be fixed in the belief of one im- 


will 


DEDICATION. 


Will ever loſe ſight of, that the ene-nies of religion 
91 are the enemies of mankind ; and that it is the natural 
ki Fendency of infidelity and licentiouſneſs to diſſolve 
1 the moſt ſacred obligations, to remove the moſt 
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powerful motives to virtue, and, by corrupting LIN 


79 principles of individuals, to Poiſon the recs Ls 
5 L. order and public pes Wea 


As you are called, Six, by the voice of Bine 


WW Providence to watch over the proſperity of theſe, 


| United Provinces, to be the guardian of their 

privileges and the ornament and defender of their 
pure and holy Religion, theſe conſiderations muſt 
naturally make a deep impreſſion on your mind. 
They will certainly influence the meaſures your 

| Serene HIoHNESS will, one day, employ for 
promoting the happineſs of the ſtate, encreaſing 
the purity and luſtre of the church, and advanc- 
ing the intereſts of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
= is a kingdom of yg, Charity, and 
frut 


May the God, by whom Kings reign and 
Princes decree juſtice, ſtrengthen your hands for 
8 with dignity this important taſk!, \ 

ay he prolong your days and render them ever 
precious to the people of this land! May you be 
the illuſtrious inſtrument of his wiſdom and po-w- 
er, for reſtraining the growth of impicty, and 


covering liceotiouſneſs and vice with that infamy 
and contuſion which are their juſt and natural 


reward May religion and virtue flouriſh under 
your influence, and derive a commanding au- 
thority 
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and becauſe judgment and equity were his robe and 
diadem . : os 


DBE DI C ATT ON. AT 
thority from your pious example! May public 
ſpirit, with the arts and ſciences, acquire new 


vigour under your auſpicious protection! And, 
| When after a long courſe of days, crowned with 
public proſperity and domeſtic happineſs, you 
ſhall be called from the tranſitory ſcene of hu- 
man grandeur, to a kingdom which ſhall never be 
moved, may our children's children ſay to their 
poſterity, with tears of grateful ſorrow in their 
eyes, When the ear heard him, then it bleſſed bim; | 
when the eye ſaw him, it gave witneſs to him—— | 


becauſe he put on righteouſneſs and it cloathed him, 


Tursk, ILLusTRIous PRINcE, are the devout ME 
wiſhes of an affectionate people; and they ſhall 
never ceaſe to be the ardent prayer of, E 


81 K. 
Yo UE SERENE HIGHNEss's 
moſt dutiful, 
moſt obedient, 


and moſt devoted Servant, 


ARCHIBALD MACLAINE. 
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Il CANNOT perſuade myſelf, that the complaints 
0 we hear frequently of the frivolous nature of the 
t MW public taſte in matters of literature, are fo far to be 
| {WF relied on, as to make me deſpair of à favorable recep- 
tion of the following work. A Hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
Church, compoſed with judgment, taſte, and candour, 
drawn, with uncommon diſcernment and induſtry, from 
the beſt ſources, enriched with much uſeful learning 
and ſeveral important diſcoveries, and connected with 
the Hiſtory of Arts, Philoſophy, and Civil Govern- 
ment, is an object that will very probably attract the 
attention of many, and muſt undoubtedly excite the 
courioſity of the judicious and the wile; A work of 
this nature will be conſidered by the Philo/opher as an 
important branch of the Hiſtory of the Human Mind, 
and I need not mention a multitude of reaſons that 
render it peculiarly intereſting to the Chriftian Be- 
ſides; there has not hitherto appeared, in Engliſh, 
any compleat Hiſtory of the Church, that repreſents 
its revolutions, its diviſions, and doctrines, with im- 
7 partiality and truth, expoſes the deluſions of popiſh le- 
7 gends, breathes a ſpirit of moderation and freedom, and, 
keeping perpetually in the view of the reader the true 
nature and deſign of the Chriſtian religion, points out 
the deviations from its beautiful ſimplicity, that bans 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


been too frequent among all orders of men and in all 


ages of the world. 


The following work has the beſt claim, of any I ̃⸗ 
Know, to theſe characters [a]; and its peculiar merit 
is pointed out, as far as mode ty would permit, in the 
enſuing Preface of its juſtly celebra ed author. The 
reputation of this great man 1s very well. known. His 
noble birth ſeemed to open to his ambition a fair path 
to civil promotion ; but his zeal for the intereſts of re- 
ligion, his infatiable thirſt after knowledge, and more 
efpecially his predominant taſte for ſacred literature, in- 
duced him to conſecrate his admirable talents to the 
ſervice of the church. The German univerſities load- 
ed him with literary honours. The king of Denmark 
invited him to ſettle at Copenhagen. The duke of Brunſ- 
wick called him from thenc to Helmſtodt, where he re- 


_ ceived the marks of diſtir-uon due to his eminent abi- 


lities; filled with applauſe, the academical chair of 
of divinity ; was honourec with the character of ec- 
cleſiaſtical counſellor to tha: reſpectable court; and pre- 
ſided over the ſeminaries of lcarning in the datchy of 
Maolfembutile and the prin: ality o Bl thenburg. When 
the late king formed th defign of giving an uncom- 
mon degree of luſtre to the Univerſity ol Gottingen, by 
filling it with men the firſt ravk in the literary 
world, ſuch as a LLALL ER, a GRESNER, and a Mr- 


[a] Some time FO Po had undertaken this tranſlation, I was ho- 
noured with a letter from the learned Ziſhop of Glouceſter, in which 
he was ſo good as to teſtify his approbation. of my deſign, and to ſpeak 
of the work J here offer to the public in an Engliſh drels, in the follow- 


ing manner: Mos HEIM's Compendium is excellent, the method gdmira- 


ble ; in ſhort, the only one deſerving the name of an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
It deſerves, and needs, frequent notes — ] hope this eminent prelate will not 
take amiſs my placing here a teſtimony that was not deſigned to be 
produced in this public manner. It is, however, ſo adapted to give 
thoſe who examine recommendations with diſcernment a favorable no- 
tion of the following work, that I could not think of ſuppreſſing it. It 
is uſual, in publiſhing certain ancient authors, to prefix to them the en- 
comiums they have been honoured with by thoſe whoſe authority is 
reſpected in the republic of letters. I adopt this cuſtom ſo far as to 
mention one teſtimony ;—more would be unneceſſary; the teſtimony of 
a WarzuRtON is abundantly ſufficient to anſwer my purpoſe, and 

will be juſtly looked upon as equivalent to a multitude. 
CHAELIS, 
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1 HAELIs, Dr. MoshEIM was deemed worthy to appear 


Mat the head of that famous ſeat of learning in the quality 


he year 1755, and in the ſixty-firſt year of his age. In 
depth of judgment, in extent of learning, in the pow- 


rs of a noble and maſculine eloquence, in purity of 


{7 


of chancellor, and here he died, univerſally lamented, in 


aſte, and in a laborious application to all the various 


Pranches of erudition and philoſophy, he had certainly 
SW cry few ſuperiors. His Latin tranſlation of the cele- 
rated Dr. CupworTH's Intellectual Syſtem of the Unis 
verſe, enriched with large annotations, diſcovered ſuch 
profound acquaintance with ancient philoſophy and 
Werudition, as juſtly excited the admiration of the learn- 
Wed world. His ingenious illuſtrations of the ſacred 
writings, his ſucceſsful labours in the defence of Chriſ- 
Wtianity, and the light he caſt upon the hiſtory of re- 
Bligion and philoſophy by his uninterrupted reſearches, 
appear in a multitude of volumes, which are deſerved- 
ly placed among the moſt valuable treaſures of ſacred 
and profane literature, and the learned and judicious 
work, that 1s here preſented to the public, will undoubt- 
edly render his name illuſtrious in the records of reli- 
gion and letters. | 9 | 
How far juſtice has been done to this excellent work, 
in the following tranſlation, is a point that muſt be 
left to the deciſion of thoſe who ſhall think proper to 
[peruſe it with attention. I can ſay, with the ſtricteſt 
truth, that I have ſpared no pains to render it worthy 


* 


of their gracious acceptance; and this conſideration 


gives me ſome claim to their candour and indulgence, 

for any defects they may find in it. I have endeavour- 
ed to render my tranſlation faithful, but never propo- 
ſed to render it entirely literal. The ſtyle of the ori- 


deſigned for general uſe. Dr. Mos Hi affected bre- 
vity, and laboured to crowd many things into few 
words; thus his diction, though pure and correct, be- 
came ſententious and harth, without that harmony 
which pleaſes the ear, and thoſe tranſitions which make 
a narration flow with eaſe. This being the caſe, I have 
ſometimes 


. 


Xili 


Fg inal is, by no means, a model to imitate in a work 
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xr TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. | 
ſometimes taken conſiderable liberties with my author, z 
and followed the ſpirit of his narrative without ad. 
hering ſtrictly to he letter. Where, indeed, the La- 
tin phraſe appeared to me elegant, expreſſive, and com- 5 
patible with the Engliſh idiom, I have conſtantly fol- T 
lowed it; in all other cafes, I have departed from it, 
and have often added a few ſentences to render an ob. oh 
ſervation more ſtriking, a fact more clear, a portrait : 
more finiſhed. Had I been tranſlating Cictro or TA- 5 
cITus, I ſhould not have thought ſuch freedom par- 1 
donable. The tranſlation of a claſſic author, like the 
copy of a capital picture, muſt exhibit not only the | 4 
ſubject, but alſo the manner of the original; this rule, : 
however, is not applicable to the work now under Bl 
conſideration. 5 
The reader will eaſily diſtinguiſh the additional Notes 
of the Tranſlator from the original ones of the Author; 
the references to the latter being included in erozchets 
only, as thus [a], [þ]; thoſe to the former in paren- 
_ zheſes likewiſe, thus, [(a), [(), with a crotebet at the be- 
- ginning, as well as the end, of each reſpective note 
e 
When U entered upon this undertaking, [ propoſed 
rendering additional notes more numerous and ample; 
than the reader will find them. I ſoon perceived that 
the proſecution of my original plan would render this 
work too voluminous, and this induced me to alter 
my purpoſe. The notes I have given are not, however, | i 
inconſiderable in number; I wiſh I could ſay as much || 
with reſpect to their merit and importance. —I would | 
only hope, that ſome of them will be looked upon, as | 
not altogether. unneceſſar y. ; 
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AUTHOR'S 


L xv. F 


rz different editions of the Elements of the Chriſ- = 
= | tian Hiftory Ia] met with ſuch a favourable re- 
"* MEcption from the public, and the demand for them was 
eo great, that they were, in a little time, out of print. 
pon this occaſion, the worthy perſon, at whoſe expence 
Whey had been preſented to the public, defired earneſtly 
Wo give a new edition of the ſame work improved and 
Wenlarged, and thus ſtill more worthy of its gracious ac- 
Wceptance, The other occupations in which I was en- 
gaged, and a prudent conſideration of the labour I muſt 
Fundergo in the correction and augmentation of a work 
fin which I myſelf perceived ſo many imperfections, pre- 
vented my yielding, for a long time, to his earneſt fol- 
Ilicitations. The importunities of my friends at length 
prevailed upon me to undertake this difficult work; and 
I have employed aſſiduouſſy my hours of leiſure, du- 
ring the ſpace of two years, in bringing it to as high a 
degree of perfection as I am capable of giving it. So 
that now theſe Elements of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory appear 
Wunder a new form, and the changes they have under- 
gone are certainly advantageous in every reſpect. I 
have retained till the diviſion of the whole into certain 
periods; for though a continued narration would have 
been more agreeable to my own taſte, and had alſo ſe- 
veral circumſtances to recommend it, yet the counſels of 
ſome learned men, who have experienced the great ad - 
vantages of that diviſion, engaged me to prefer it to 
every other method. And indeed, when we examine 
this matter with due attention, we ſhall find, that the 
| author, who propoſes comprehending in one work all 


[(a) A ſmall work publiſhed by Dr. Mosxz1m, many years ago, in 
two volumes, 122». ] | | | 
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® 
execute this deſign without adopting certain diviſions o 
2 


mitive form entire, and made it my principal buſineſs 10 


in this }:iſtory. For this purpoſe, I have drawn from 


every age, and chiefly thoſe who were contemporary 
with the events they relate, or lived near the periods in 


of hiſtory, that have been compiled from original au- 
thors; this method may be, in ſome meaſure, juſtified 


paſſing from one book into many, are unhappily handed 


l examined it by the pure lamp of antiquity, and com- 


I perceived the danger of confiding implicitly even in 
thoſe who are the moſt generally eſteemed on account 


AUTHORS PREFACE il 
that variety of obſervations and facts that are neceſlary | i 4 
to an acquaintance with the ſtate of Chriſtianity in the 74 


5 125 


different ages of the church, will find it impoſſible to 


15 1 


time, and others relating to the diverſity of the objects 
that demand a place in his Hiſtofy. And as this was | 
my deſign in the following work, I have left its pri- 4 


correct, improve and augment it in tuch a manner, as 
to render it more inſtructive and entertaining to the i 1 
reader. 1 a 

My principal care has been employed in- 1 eſtabliſhing | 5 
upon the moſt ſolid foundations, and confirming by the 
moſt reſpectable authority, the credit of the facts related 


the fountain-head, and have gone to thoſe genuine ſour- iſ 
ces from whence the pure and uncorrupted ſtreams of 
evidence flow. I have conſulted the beſt authors of 


which they happened ; and I have endeavoured to report 
their contents with brevity, perſpicuity, and preciſion. 
Abbreviators do, generally ſpeaking, little more than 
reduce to a ſhort and narrow compaſs thoſe large bodies 


by ſeveral reaſons, and therefore is not to be entirely 
ere From hence nevertheleſs it happens, that 
the errors, which almoſt always abound in large and vo- 
luminous productions, are propagated with facility, and, | 


down from age to age. This I had formerly obſerved 8 
in ſeveral abridgements ; and I had lately the mortifica- 
tion to find ſome inſtance of this in my own work, when * 


pared it with thoſe or Igor records that are conſidered as 


the genuine ſources of ſacred hiſtory. It was then, that 


of their fidelity, penetration, and diligence ; and it was 


thon 
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ar 0 When alfo, that I became ſenſible of the neceſlity of ad- 
e 3 Bing, ſuppreſſing; changing, and correcting leveral 
to Whings in the ſmall work which I formerly publiſhed, 
1 Ind which has been already mentioned. In the execu- 
i 4 on of this neceſſary taſk, I can affirm with truth, that 
vas have not been wanting in perſeverance, induſtry, or at- 


ri. * 4 tention ;.and yet with all theſe it is extremely difficult 
to 0 avoid miſtakes of every kind, as thoſe who are ac- 
* quainted with the nature of hiſtorical reſearches abun- 
Hantly know. How far I have approached to that inac- 


aq eeſſible degree of exactneſs, which is chargeable with 


no error, muſt be left to the deciſion of thofe whoſe ex- 
he Peufire knowledge of the Chriſtian hiſtory ei itles them 
ed ¶ to pronounce judgment in this matter. That ſuch may 
m udge with the more facility, I have mentioned the au- 


+ thors who have been my guides; and, if I have in any 
W reſpect miſrepreſented their accounts or their ſentiments, 


of I muſt confels that I am much more inexcuſable than 
ry {Wome other hiſtorians, who have met with and deſerved 
in che ſame reproach, ſince I have peruſed with attention 


and compared with each other the various authors to 


n. whoſe teſtimony I appeal, having formed a reſolution of 
in Ml truſting to no authority inferior to that of the original 
es ſources of hiſtorical truth. 


deſign I formed of rendering my abridgment more per- 
fect, and of giving the hiſtory of the church, as it ſtands 
in the moſt authentic records; and in the writings of thoſe 
whoſe authority is moſt reſpectable, I found myſelf obli- 
ged to make many changes and additions. Theſe will 


d : more eſpecially in the TRHIKD Book, which comprehends 


Y Locus and the commencement of the Reformation. 
This period of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, though ir abound 
with ſhining examples; though it be unſpeakably uſeful 
as a key to the knowledge of the political, as well as re- 


to unfold the origin and explain the reaſons of many 
Vol. I. B N modern 


In order to exeeute, with ſome degree of ſucceſs, the 


be viſible through the whole of the following work, but 


the hiſtory of the Chriſtian, and particularly of the Latin 
or Weſtern church, from CHARLEMAONE to the riſe of 


| ligious, ſtate of Europe; though it be fingularly adapted 
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xv iii 


the moſt valuable records that belong to the period of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory now under conſideration, lie yet in 


cealed from public view. Thoſe who conſider theſe cir- 
treated others without ſucceſs. Among theſe, the an- 
_ cords, have nevertheleſs committed more faults, and 
credit, and had much leſs acceſs to original records than 


they were favoured with. 


| years in the moſt laborious refearches, in order to ac- 
quire a thorough acquaintance with the hiſtory of Chril- i 


tain and ſatisfactory knowledge of that period than is to 
be found in the generality of writers, I cannot but think 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE, | 
modern tranſactions, has nevertheleſs been hitherto trea. 
ted with leſs perſpicuity, ſolidity, and elegance, than 
any other branch of the hiſtory of the church. The 


75 
* 
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number of writers that have attempted to throw ligt 


upon this intereſting period is conſiderable, but few of 
them are in the hands of the public. The barbarous | 7 
ſtyle of one part of them, the profound ignorance of 3 


another, and the partial and factious ſpirit of a third, 


are ſuch as render them by no means inviting ; and the 
enormous bulk and exceſſive price of the productions of 
ſome of the beſt of theſe writers muſt neceffarily render 
them ſcarce. It is further to be obſerved, that ſome of 


manuſcript in the collections of the curious (or the opu- 
lent, who are willing to paſs for ſuch) and are thus con- 


cumſtances will no longer be ſurprized, that, in this part 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the moſt learned and laborious 
writers have omitted many things of conſequence, and 


nalifts and other hiſtorians, - ſo highly celebrated by the 
church of Rome, ſuch as BARONIUS, RAVNAL DUS, 
Bzovius, Mantiquez, and WappinG, though they Wl 
were amply furniſhed with ancient manuſcripts and re- 
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fallen into errors of greater conſequence, than other 
writers, who were by far their inferiors in learning and || 


1 85 


Theſe conſiderations induce me to hope, that the 
work J here preſent to the public will neither appear ſu- 
perfluous nor uſeleſs. For as I have employed many 


+ -S 
e 
5 


tianity from the eighth century downwards, and as | 
flatter myſelf that, by the aſſiſtance of books and manu- 
ſcripts too little conſulted, I have arrived at a more cer- iſ 


that 
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ed. 9 1 wat! it will be doing real ſervice to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
lan o produce ſome of theſe diſcoveries, as this may en- 
he Fourage the learned and induſtrious to purſue the plan 
ah that I have thus begun, and to compleat the hiſtory of 
of | L 1 She Latin church by diſpelling the darkneſs of what is 
wi palled, the Middle Age. And indeed I may venture to 
of, * Fam, that I have brought to light ſeveral things hither- 
rd, © 0 generally unknown, corrected from records of un- 
he doubted authority, accounts of other things known but 
of 3 imperfectly, and expreſſed with much perplexity and 
ler confuſion, and expoſed the fabulous nature of many 

events that deform the annals of ſacred hiſtory. I here 

oh perhaps carry too far that ſelf- praiſe, which the candour 
and indulgence of the public are difpoſed either to over- 

Y look as the infirmity, or to regard as the privilege, of 
2n- old age. Thoſe, however, who are curious to know 
ir- bow far this ſelf-applauſe is juſt and well- grounded, have 
art g) to caſt an eye on the illuſtrations I have given on 
us the ſubject of ConsranTiNE's Donation, as allo with 
nd reſpect to the Catbari and Albigenſes, the Beghards-and 
n- Beguines, the Brethren and Siſters of the Free Spirit (whoſe 
he peſtilential fanaticiſm was a public nuiſance to many 


's, countries in Europe during the ſpace of four hundred 


ey ll years), the Fratricelli or Little Brethren, the controver- 
re- BY lies between the Franciſcans and the Roman Pontiffs, the 


nd hiſtory of BERENOER and the Lollards, and other mat- 


er ters. When my illuſtrations on theſe ſubjects and points 
nd ll of hiſtory are compared with what we find concerning 
an IT them in other writers, it will perhaps appear, that my 
pretenſions to the merit of ſome intereſting diſcoveries 
hel are not entirely without foundation. 


u- Theſe acceſſions to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory could not be : 
ny Y exhibited with the ſame brevity which I have obſerved 
IC- E in treating other ſubjects that have already been amply 


i & enlarged upon by others; for this would have been in- 
compatible with the ioformation of the curious, who 
u- would have received but imperfect and confuſed notions 
r- WW of theſe ſubjects, and would have made me, perhaps, 


to — for a fabulous writer, who advanced novelties with- 
kW | * r 
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out mentioning either my guides or my authorities 4 1 
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have, therefore, not only explained all thoſe points of | 


hiſtory which carry with them an appearance of novelty, | : 7 


or recede conſiderably from the notions commonly re- 
ceived, but have alſo confirmed them by a ſufficient 
number of obſervations and teſtimonies to eſtabliſh their * 
credibility on a ſolid foundation. The illuſtrations and © 
enlargements, which, generally ſpeaking, carry an air ” 
of diſproportion and luperfluity i in an hiſtorical 1 2 
ment, were abſolutely neceſſary in the preſent caſe. - 
Theſe reaſons engaged me to change the plan laid £3 
downin my former work, and one peculiar conf; deration | = 
induced me to render the preſent hiſtory more ample 
and voluminous. The Elements, ſo often mentioned, 


Ds 1 
1 


were deſigned principally for the uſe of thoſe who are ap- 


pointed to inſtruct the ſtudious youth in the hiſtory and 
viciſſitudes of the Chriſtian church, and who ſtand in 
need of a compendious text to give a certain order and 
method to their prelections. In this view I treated each 
ſubject with the utmoſt brevity, and left, as was natural 
and fitting, much to the learning and abilities of thoſe 
who ſhould think proper to make uſe of theſe Elements 
in their courſe of inſtruction. But in reviewing this 
compendious work with a deſign to offer it anew to the 
public, Iimagined it might be rendered more acceptable | 
to many, by ſuch improvements and additions as might 
adapt it not only to the ute of thoſe who teach others, 
but alſo of thoſe who are defirous of acquiring, by 


their own application, a general knowledge of Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Hiſtory. It was with this view that I made 
conſiderable additions to my former work, illuſtrated 
many things that had been there obſcurely expreſſed 


for the ſake of brevity, and reduced to a regular and 


perſpicuous order a variety of facts, the recital of 
which had been more or leſs attended with Aung woc. i 
and confuſion. Hence it is, that in the following work 
the hiſtory of the calamities, in which the Chriſtians of 


the firſt ages were involved, and the origin and — | 


of the ſects and hereſies which: troubled the church, are 
exhibited with an uncommon degree of accuracy and 
preciſion. 
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preciſion. Hence the various forms of religion, -which 
gave ſprung from the exceſlive love of | novelty, are re- 
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3 Et this change of my original deſign, that I have taken 
the utmoſt pains to ſtate more clearly religious controver- 
4 ſies to eſtimate their reſpective moment and importance, 
© and to exhibit the arguments alledged on both ſides: nor 
Y Y muſt I omit mentioning the care and labour I have em- 
1 Iployed in giving an exact narration of the tranſactions, 
wars and enterprizing meaſures, of the Roman pontiffs, 
from the reign of CHarLEMaGNE down to the preſent 
times. 


5 themſelves to a regular ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
through want of leiſure, or by not having at hand the 


n | ſources of inſtruction, and are nevertheleſs defirous of 

d acquiring a diſtinct knowledge of certain events, 

h WF doctrines, or religious rites, may conſult the following 
1] work, in which they will find the information they 

e want; and thoſe who are inclined to puſh their inqui- 

s I ries {till further, will ſee the courſe they muſt purſue, 
s and the authors mentioned whom it will be proper for 

e them to peruſe. 

e Ir would betray an unpardonable preſumption i in me 
t to imagine, that in a work, whoſe plan is fo extenſive 


„and whoſe contents are ſo various, I have never fallen 


into any miſtakes, or let any thing drop from my pen, 
which ſtands in need of correction. But as I am con- 
ſcious to myſelf of having conducted this under taking 
with the moſt upright intentions, and of having em- 
ployed all thoſe means that are generally looked upon 
as the beſt preſervatives againſt the ſeduCtion of error, 
l would hope that the miſtakes I may have committed 
are neither ſo frequent nor ſo momentous as to be pro- 
ductive of any pernicious effects. 

might add more; but nothing more is neceſſary to 
enable thoſe to judge of this work, who judge with 


conclude, by offering the juſt tribute of my gratitude to 
B 3 Ls 


F reſented without prejudice or partiality, and with all 
epoſſible perſpicuity and truth. It is alſo in conſequence | 


Thoſe, therefore, who are prevented from applying 


knowledge, impartiality, and candour. I therefore 
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NTRODUCTION. 


7 CELMLANTICAL BLoTORY is à clear and faithful 
x narration of the tranſactions, revolutions, and 
events, that relate to that large community, which 


Debartan of 
Eegleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory. 


E bears the name of Jesus CHRIST, and is vulgarly known 


8 Funder the denomination of the Cnunch. It compre- 


5 mmasity, and ſo dune bench event with the cauſes 
from which it proceeds, and the inſtruments which 
have been concerned in its production, that the atten- 
tive reader may be led to obſerve the diſplays of pro- 


the church, and thus find his piety improved, as well 
as his knowledge. | 

II. The church, founded by the miniſtry and death 
of -Car1sT, cannot be repreſented with more perſpicui- 
ty and propriety than under the notion of a ſociety 
ſubjected to a lawful dominion, and governed by cer- 
tain laws and inſtitutions, moſtly of a moral and ſpiri- 
tual tendency. To ſuch a ſociety many external events 
muſt happen, which will advance or oppoſe its in- 
tereſts, and accelerate or retard its progreſs towards 


vidential wiſdom and goodneſs in the preſervation of 


Diviſion of 
Ecclefiaſtical 
Hiſtory into 
External and 
Internal, 


perfection, in conſequence of its unavoidable connexion 


with the courſe and revolutions of human affairs. 
Moreover, as nothing is ſtable and uniform where the 
imperfections of humanity take place, this religious ſo- 
ciety, beſides the viciſſitudes to which it muſt be ex- 
poſed from the influence of external events, muſt be lia- 
ble to various changes in its internal conſtitution. In 


the church, like that of the ſtate, may be divided, with 


call 1 its External and Internal hiſtory. 1 
B 4 | III. The 


this view of things then it appears, that the hiſtory of 


propriety, into two general branches, which. we may 


e ents. 


xxiv LN TRNU DUO. 
The Exter- III. The External hiſtory of the church compre- 
bends the hends all the changes, viciſſitudes, and events, that 
e en haye diverſified the external ſtate and condition of this 
tous event facred community. And as all public ſocieties have 
e their periods of luſtre and decay, and are expoſed to 
church. revolutions both of a happy and calamitous nature, ſo 

this firſt branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory may be ſub- 
divided into two, comprehending, reſpectively, the pro- 
Sperous and calamitous events that -have bappenert to 
the church. 
Proſperous IV. The proſperous events, that ee to 
extend the limits, or to augment the influence, of the 
Chriſtian church, have proceeded either from its rulers 
and leaders, or from the ſubordinate members of this 
great community. Under the former claſs, we rank 


+” ae rulers, ſuch as princes, magiſtrates, and pon- 


tiffs, who, by their authority and laws, their liberality, 


and even their arms, have maintained its cauſe and ex- 
tended its borders, as alſo its more private leaders, its 
learned and pious doctors, whoſe wiſe counſels, pious 
exploits, eminent examples, and diſtinguiſhed abilities, 


have contributed moſt to promote its true proſperity 
and luſtre." Under the latter claſs, we may compre- 
hend the advantages, which the cauſe of Chriſtianity 


has derived, from the active faith, the invincible con- 
ſtancy, the fervent piety and extenſive charity, of its 


genuine profeſſors, who, by the attractive luſtre of theſe 


amiable virtues, have led many into the way of truth, 
and engaged them to ſubmit themſelves to the empire 
of the Mgss1 An. 

Calamitous V. Under the calamitous events that have happened 


events. 


mies. The profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and more eſpe- 


cially the doctors and rulers of the church, have done 
unſpeakable detriment to the cauſe of religion, by their 


Ignorance and ſloth, their luxury and ambition, their 


yncharitable zeal, animoſities and contentions, of which 


many ſhocking examples will be exhibited in the courſe 


. „ om OO 


to the church, may be comprehended the injuries it has 
received from the vices and paſſions of its friends, and 
the bitter oppoſition and inſidious ſtratagems of its ene- 


of 


INTRODUCTION. 
of this hiſtory. Chriſtianity had public enemies to en- 
counter, even princes and magiſtrates who, oppoſed its 
| progreſs by penal laws and blood-thirſty perſecution , it 
| had alſo private and 1nveterate adverſaries in a certain 
ſet of philoſophers, or rather ſophiſts, who, enſlaved 
to ſuperſtition or abandoned to atheiſm, endeavoured 


to blaſt the riſing church by their perfidious accuſa- 


© tions and their virulent writings. 

Vl. Such then are the events that are exhibited to 
© our view in the external hiſtory of the church. Its In- 

E ternal Hiftory comprehends the changes and viciſſitudes 
that have happened in its inward conſtitution, in that 
ſyſtem of diſcipline and doctrine by which it ſtands 
# diſtinguiſhed from all other religious ſocieties. This 
branch may be properly. termed the Hiftory of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. The cauſes of theſe internal changes are 


to be ſought for principally in the conduct and meaſures 


of thoſe who have preſided and born rule in the church. 
| It has been too frequently their practice to interpret 

the truths and precepts of religion in a manner accom- 
modated to their particular ſyſtems, nay, to their pri- 
vate intereſt; and while they have found in ſome im- 
plicit obedience, they have met with warm oppoſition 
from others. 
and civil commotions, in which the cauſe of religion has 
often been defended at the expence both of juſtice and 
humanity. All theſe things muſt be obſerved with the 
ſtricteſt attention by an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian. 


VII. The firſt thing, therefore, that ſhould be na- Fir, the 


hiſtory of 
7 is the Chriſ- 
the hiſtory of its miniſters, rulers, and form of govern. tian dottore. 


turally treated in the Internal Hiftory of the church 


ment. When we look back to the commencement of the 
Chriſtian church, we find its government adminiſtred 
| Jointly by the paſtors and the people. But, in proceſs 


of time, the ſcene changes, and we {ee theſe paſtors 
affecting an air of pre-eminence and ſuperiority, tram- 


pling upon the rights and privileges of the community, 
and aſſuming to themſelves a ſupreme authority both 
in civil and religious matters. This invaſion of the 


rights of the people Was at length carried to er a 
height, 


Hence have proceeded theological broils 


XKV 


Internal Hiſ. 
tory, which 
comprehends, 
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Secondly, 
the hiſtory 
of the doc- 
trines and 
Jaws of the 


church. 


Rules 8 
ſary to be 
obſerved in 
giving a biſ- 
tory of the, 
dodarines of 
the Chriſ- 
an church. 
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height, that a ſingle man adminiſtred, or at leaſt pretend- 
ed a right to adminiſter, the affairs of the whole church 
with an unlimited ſway. Among the doctors of theſe 
early times, there were ſome who acquired, by their 
learned labours, a ſhining reputation and an univerſal in- 
fluence ; they were regarded as oracles; their deciſions 
were handed down to poſterity as ſacred rules of faith 
and practice; and they thus deſerve to be mentioned, 


with particular diſtinction, among the governors of the - £ 


church, though no part of its public adminiſtration was 
actually i in their hands [(a). 


VIII. After giving an account of the rulers and doc- 
tors of the church, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian proceeds 


to exhibit a view of the laws, that are peculiar to this 
ſacred commuity, that form, as it were, its center of 
union, and diſtinguiſh it from all other religious ſocie- 


ties. Theſe laus are of two kinds. The firſt are pro- 


perly called divine, becauſe they are immediately enac- 
ted by God himſelf, and are contained in thoſe ſacred 


books, which carry the moſt ſtriking marks of a divine 


origin. They conſiſt of thoſe doctrines that are the ob- 


jects of faith and reaſon, and thoſe precepts that are ad- 


dreſſed to the heart and the affections. To the ſecond 
kind belong thoſe /aws that are merely of human inſti- 
tution, and derive their authority only from the 1 10JUnc- 
tions of the rulers of the church, 

IX. In that part of the ſacred hiſtory hack relates 
to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, it is neceſſary, above all 
things, to inquire particularly into the degree of autho- 
rity that has been attributed to the ſacred writings in all 


the different periods of the church, and alſo into the 


manner in which the divine doctrines they contain, 
have been explained and illuſtrated. For the true ſtate 
of religion in every age can only be learned from the 
point of view in which theſe celeftial oracles were con- 
ſidered, and from the manner in which they were ex- 
pounded to the people. As long as they were the only 
rule of faith, religion preſerved its native purity; and, 

9 By theſe our author means the Fathers, whoſe writings form 


ſtill a rule of faith in the Romiſh church, while in the Proteſtant 
churches their authority diminiſhes from day to day. 
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INTRODUCTION. 5: WOO 
In proportion as their deciſions were either neglected 

yr poſtponed to the inventions of men, it degenerated 
from its primitive and divine ſimplicity. It is further 
Weceſlary to ſhew under this head, what was the fate of the 
pure laws and doctrines of Chriſtianity—how they were 
Wnterpreted and explained—how they were defended a- 
Igainſt the enemies of the Goſpel—how they were cor- 
Wrupted and adulterated by the ignorance and licentioul- 

J nels of men. And, finally, it will be proper to inquire 
here, how far the lives and manners of Chriſtians have + 
been conformable to the diftates of theſe ſacred laws, 
and the influence that theſe ſublime doctrines ought to | 
have upon the hearts of men, as alſo to examine the 
rules of diſcipline preſcribed by the ſpiritual governors 

Jof the church, in order to correct and reſtrain the vices 

and irregularites of its members. | 

X. The Human Laws, that conſtitute a part of eccle- u the 
ſiaſtical government, conſiſt in precepts concerning the ceremonies 
external worſhip of the Deity, and, in certain rites, d wp. 
either confirmed by cuſtom or introduced by poſitive 
and expreſs authority. Rites and ceremoniss regard re- 
ligion either diretcily or indirecily; by the former, we un- 
derſtand thoſe that are uſed in the immediate worſhip 
of the ſupreme Being, whether in public or private; 
by the latter, ſuch pious and decent inſtitutions as, be- 
ſides direct acts of worſhip, have obtained in the church. 

This part of ſacred hiſtory is of a vaſt extent, both on 
account of the great diverſity of theſe ceremonies, and 
the frequent changes and modifications through which 
they have paſſed. This conſideration will juſtify our 
treating them with brevity, in a work which is only 
deſigned as a compendious view of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

XI. As bodies politic are ſometimes diſtracted with pourthty,the 
wars and ſeditions, ſo has the Chriſtian church, theugh 2 * 
deſigned to be the manſion of charity and concord, been have diode 
unhappily perplexed by inteſtine diviſions, ocgaſioned i- 
ſometimes by points of doctrine, at others by a varie- 
ty of ſentiments about certain rites and ceremonies. 

The principal authors of theſe diviſions have been ſtig- 
matized with the title of Heretics, and their peculiar 
8 Vu opinions 
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xxviii INT NODUCTI ON. 
opinions of conſequence diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of Hereſies [(b). The nature therefore and progreſs of 
theſe inteſtine diviſions or berefies are to be carefully un. 
folded; and, if this be done with judgment and impar- 
„tiality, it muſt prove uſeful and intereſting in the bigh- 


eſt degree, though at the ſame time it muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that no branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is ſo pain- Wl 
ful and difficult, on account of the ſagacity, candour, WH 
ald application that i it requires, in order to its being 
treated in a ſatisfactory manner. The difficulty of ar- 


riving at the truth, in reſearches of this nature, is ex- 


treme, on account of the injurious treatment that has 
been ſhewn to the heads of religious ſects, and the un- 
fair repreſentations that have been given of their tenets 
and opinions; and this difficulty has been conſiderably I 
augmented by this particular circumſtance, that the 


greateſt part of the writings of thoſe who were brand- 


ed with the name of heretics have not reached dur 


times. It is therefore the duty of a candid hiſtorian to 


avoid attaching to this term the invidious ſenſe in which | 
it is too often uſed, ſince it is the invective of all con- 
tending parties, and is employed againſt truth, as fre- 
quently as againſt error. The wiſeſt method here is to 2 
take the word Heretic in its general ſignification, as de- 
noting a perſon, who, either directly or indirectly, has | 
been the occaſion of exciting diviſions and difſenſions 1 


among Chriſtians. l 


In trexting XII. After thus conſidering what conftitutes the mas- 


Eccleſiaſti- 


cal Hiſtory, Ter of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it will be proper to beſtow ; 
events are to 4 few thoughts on the manner of treating it, as this is a 


be conſidered 


in connexion POINT of too much importance not to deſerve a moment's | 
with their attention. And here we may obſerve, that, in order to 
render both the External and Internal Hiſtory of the 
Church truly intereſting and uſeful, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to trace effects to their cauſes, and to connect 
events with the circumſtances, views, principles, and 


cauſes, 


[(Þ). A term innocent in its Primitive ſ. gnification, though became 4 


odious by the enormity of ſome errors, to which it has been applied, 


and alſo by the uſe that has been PR of 1 it, to . the barn 6 ent of 1 


men and bigots. > 222 


"inſtruments ; 
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5 INTRO DUCTION. 

n ME inſtruments that have contributed to tlreir exiſtence, A. 
; IN o > E 
bare recital of facts can at beſt but enrich the memory, 


XXIX 


1- | and furniſh a certain degree of amuſement ; but the 


& hiſtorian, who enters into the ſecret ſprings that direct 


various relations, connexions, and tendencies, gives thus 
Ja proper exerciſe to the judgment of the reader, and ad- 
W miniſters, on many occaſions, the moſt uſeful leſſons of 
& wiſdom and prudence. It is true, a high degree of cau- 
tion is to be obſerved here, leſt, in diſcloling the ſe- 
x- WJ cret ſprings of public events, we ſubſtitute imaginary 
as WY cauſes in the place of real, and attribute the actions 
of men to principles they never profeſſed. 

ts XIII. In order to diſcover the ſecret cauſes of public 
events, ſome general ſuccours are to be derived from 
1c the Hiftory of the times in which they happened, and 


the courſe of outward events, and views things in their 


General me- 


thod of inp 
veſtigating 
the ſecret 

cauſes of 


1- | the Teftimonies of the authors by whom they are record- things. 


ir ed. But beſides theſe, a conſiderable acquaintance with 
to human nature, founded on long obſervation and experi- 
hence, is ſingularly: uſeful in reſearches of this kind. 
-The hiſtorian, who has acquired a competent Know- 
e- | ledge of the views that occupy the generality of men, 
to who has ſtudied a great variety of characters, and at- 
e- tentively obſerved the force and violence of human paſ- 
15 ſions, together with the infirmities and contradictions 
they produce in the conduct of life, will find, in this 
knowledge, a key to the ſecret reaſons and motives 
;- WM which gave riſe to many of the moſt important events 
of ancient times. A knowledge alſo of the manners 
a and opinions of the perſons concerned in the events that 
$ WJ are related, will contribute much to lead us to the true 
o origin of things. | 


e | XIV. There are however, beſides theſe general views, More perti- 


particular conſiderations, which will aſſiſt us till fur- 
ther in tracing up to their true caules the various e- 

Z vents of ſacred hiſtory. We muſt, for example, in 
the External Hiſtory of the church, attend carefully to 
two things, firſt, to the political ſtate of thoſe king- 
„ doms and nations in which the Chriſtian religion has 
been embraced or rejected; and, ſecondly, to their reli- 
I gious 


cular rules 
for coming 
to this 

knowledge 
in the Ex- 


ternal Hiſ- 


tory of the 
church. 
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xxviii INTRODUCTION 


opinions of conſequence diſtinguiſhed by the appellaicſf 1 

8 of Herefies [(b). The nature therefore and progreſs of 

bheſe inteſtine diviſions or herefies are to be carefully u- 

folded; and, if this be done with judgment and impar. E : 

„ tality, it muſt prove uſeful and intereſting in the high. 3 
e.ſt degree, though at the ſame time it muſt be obſerv. 

ed, that no branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is ſo pain 

ful and difficult, on account of the ſagacity, candor 

and application that it requires, in order to its being 

treated in a ſatisfactory manner. The difficulty of ar. 

riving at the truth, in reſearches of this nature, is ex 

treme, on account of the injurious treatment that has 

been ſhewn to the heads of religious ſets, and the un- 

fair repreſentations that have been given of their tenets 

and opinions; and this difficulty has been conſiderably 

augmented by this particular circumſtance, that the 

_ greateſt part of the writings of thoſe who were brand-|# 

ed with the name of heretics have not reached our 

times. It is therefore the duty of a candid hiſtorian to 

avoid attaching to this term the invidious ſenſe in which 

it is too often uſed, ſince it is the invective of all con- 
tending parties, and is emplqyed againſt truth, as fre- 
quently as againſt error. The wiſeſt method here is to 

take the word Heretic in 1ts general ſignification, as de- 

noting a perſon, who, either directly or indirectly, has 

been the occaſion of exciting diviſions and diſſenſions 

among Chriſtians. — | =_ 

In treating XII. After thus conſidering what conftirutes the mat- © 

Ecclefiaſti- 5 

. ter of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it will be proper to beſtow 

 eventswreto a few thoughts on the manner of treating it, as this is a 

in connexion POINT of too much importance not to deſerve a moment's 3 

wk their attention. And here we may obſerve, that, in order to 

ſes, | 2 

render both the External and Internal Hiſtory of the 

Chnrch truly intereſting and uſeful, it is abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to trace effects to their cauſes, and to connect 

vents with the circumſtances, views, principles, and | 
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l b) A term innocent in its ptimitive ſ. gnification, though become 
odious by the enormity of ſome errors, to which it has been applied, 
and alſo by the uſe that has been — of i it to Vent 12175  malignity « of 
enthuſiaſts and bigots.] Y: 3 
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E: INTRODUCTION. XXIX 
ton Inſtruments that have contributed to their exiſtence. A 


S 2 are recital of facts can at beſt but enrich the memory, 
ut and furniſh a certain degree of amuſement ; but the 


- 8 Wittorian; who enters into the ſecret ſprings that direct 


40 he courſe of outward events, and views things in their 

I 2} various relations, connexions, and tendencies, gives thus : 
un- proper exerciſe to the judgment of the reader, and ad- 

ur, 3 iniſters, on many occaſions, the moſt uſeful leſſons of 
ing iſdom and prudence. It is true, a high degree of cau- 
ar. tion is to be obſerved here, leſt, in diſcloſing the ſe- 


eret ſprings of pu lic events, we ſubſtitute imaginary 


ex 
ha cauſes in the place of real, and attribute the actions 


hof men to principles they never profeſſed. 6 
3 XIII In order to diſcover the ſecret cauſes of public gegen =, 
events, ſome general ſuccours are to be derived from veſtigating 
=P the ſecret 
the Hiſtory of the times in which they happened, and cauſes of 


the Teſtimonies of the authors by whom they are record- — 


dur ed. But beſides theſe, a conſiderable acquaintance with 
to Human nature, founded on long obſervation and experi- 
ich ence, is ſingularly uſeful in reſearches of this kind. 
- The hiſtorian, who has acquired a competent Know- 
re- ledge of the views that occupy the generality of men, 
to who has ſtudied a great variety of charatters, and at- 
de. tentively obſerved the force and violence of human paſ- 


X ſions, together with the infirmities and contradictions 
they produce in the conduct of life, will find, in this 
= knowledge, a key to the ſecret reaſons and motives 
which gave riſe to many of the moſt important events 
of ancient times. A knowledge alſo of the manners 
and opinions of the perſons concerned in the events that 
are related, will contribute much to lead us to the true 
origin of things. - 
= XIV. There are however, beſides theſe general views, More parti- | 
particular conſiderations, which will afliſt us till fur- 3 
ther in tracing up to their true cauſes the various e- to _ 
vents of ſacred hiſtory. We muſt, for example, in 3 
the External Hiſtory of the church, attend carefully to ternal Hiſ- 
tory of the 
two things, fſt, to the political ſtare of thoſe king- church. 
ot doms and nations in which the Chriſtian religion has 
1 been embraced or rejected 8 and, ſecondly, to their reli- 
gious 


XXX 


And in its 
internal Hiſ- 


for Yo 


: and even its ſpiritual leaders have, in too many inftan- || 
ces, from an ill-judged prudence, modelled its diſci- | 

pline and worſhip after the ancient ſuperſtitions. 4 

The foures XVI. We cannot be at any loſs to know the ſources | 


INT:RrOD UCTEON: 3 
gious ſtate, i. e. the opinions they have entertained 
concerning the divine nature and the worſhip that is to 
be addreſſed to him. For we ſhall then perceive, with 
more certainty and leſs difficulty, the reaſons of the dif. 
ferent reception Chriſtianity has met with in different 
nations, when we are acquainted with the reſpeCtive 
forms of civil government, the political maxims, and 
the public forms of religion that prevailed in thoſ: 
countries and in thoſe periods of time in which the 
Goſpel received encouragement, or met with oppoſition. i 

XV. With reſpect to the Internal Hiſtory of the Church, 
nothing is more adapted to lay open to view the hidden 
ſprings of its various changes, than an acquaintance 
with the Hiſtory of learning and philoſophy in the times of 
old. For it is certain, that human learning and philoſc- 
phy have, in all times, pretended to modify the doctrines 

of Chriſtianity ; and that theſe pretenſions have extend- 
ed further than belongs to the province of philoſophy 
on the one hand, or is conſiſtent with the purity and iſ 
ſimplicity of the Goſpel on the other. It may alſo be 
obſerved, that a knowledge of the forms of civil go- 
vernment and of the ſuperſtitious rites and inſtitutions ll 
of ancient times is not only uſeful, as we remarked 
above, to illuſtrate ſeveral things in the External Hil- 
tory of the church, but alſo to render a ſatisfactory 

account of its Internal variations both in point of doc- i 
trine and worſhip. For the genius of human laws and | 

the maxims of civil rulers have undoubtedly had a 

great influence in forming the conſtitution of the church; 
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from whenee from whence this important knowledge is to be derived. 


Eccleſiaſti- : 
cal Hiftory The beſt writers of every age, 
' mult be de- 
riveds 


who make mention of 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, and particularly thoſe who were } 
contemporary with the events they relate, are to be 
carefully conſulted, fince it is from credible teſtimonies | 
and reſpectable authorities that hiſtory derives a ſolid } 
and permanent foundation. Our eſteem for thoſe 4 
e writers 
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INTRODUCTION. 


{writers who may be conſidered as the ſources of hiſtori- 


al knowledge, ought not however to head us to treat 
ith neglect the hiſtorians and annaliſts, who have al- 


. ready made uſe of theſe original records; {lince it be- 
trays a fooliſh ſort of vanity to reject the advantages 
that may be derived from the ſuccours and labours of 
thoſe who have preceded us, in their endeavours to caſt | 
Might upon matters that have been for many ages covered 


ith obſcurity | c]. 


ful memory ; and a judgment matured by experience, 


complete it, are a perſevering and inflexible attachment 


xxxi 


== XVII From all this we ſhall eaſily diſcern the quali- The efential 

Afcations that are eſſential to a good writer of Eccleſiaſti- quafties of 
WW HED ; . an Eccleſiaſ- 
cal Hiſtory. His knowledge of human affairs muſt be tical Hiſtory. 
WT conſiderable, and his learning extenſive. He muſt be | 

= endowed with a ſpirit of obſervation and ſagacity; a 
habit of reaſoning with evidence and facility; a faith- 


4 and ſtrengthened by exerciſe. Such are the intellectual 
endovments that are required in the character of a good 
hiſtorian, and the moral qualities that are neceſſary to 


to truth and virtue, a freedom from the ſervitude of 


prejudice and paſſion, and a laborious and patient turn 
of mind. . 1 
XVIII. Thoſe who undertake to write the hiſtory of 


the Chriſtian church are expoſed to receive a bias from 


three different ſources, from times, perſons, and opinions. 
The times, in which we live, have often ſo great an in- 
fluence on our manner of judging, as to make us con- 
ſider the events, which happen in our days, as a rule 


An hiſtorian 
muſt be free 
from a ſer- 
vile attach- 
ment to 


times, men, 
and oPinions. 


by which we are to eſtimate the probability or evi- 
dence of thoſe that are recorded in the hiſtory of paſt 


ages. The per/ons, on whoſe teſtimonies we think we 


have reaſon to depend, acquire an imperceptible au- 
thority over our ſentiments, that too frequently ſeduces 


us to adopt their errors, eſpecially if theſe perſons have 


been diſtinguiſhed by eminent degrees of ſanctity and 


le] The various writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are enumerated by 
Sever. WaLT, SLUTERUS in his Propylæum Hiftorie Chriſtiane, pub- 


i | liſhed at Lunenburgh in 4to. in the year 1696 ; and by Case. Sacir- 


TARIUS, in his Introdudio ad Fliſtorium Eccleftaſticam, ſingulaſque ejus 
partes, bond | 3 . 8 


virtue. 
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| Theatvan- XX. If thoſe who apply themſelves to the compoſition 
| refalt from Of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory are careful to avoid the ſources 


- General, 


xxxii INTRODUCTION. ; 
virtue. And an attachment to favourite opinions leads Wh 
authors ſometimes to pervert, or, at leaſt, to modify 
facts in favour of thoſe who have embraced theſe opini- 
ons, or to the diſadvantage of ſuch as have oppoſed BW: 
them. Theſe kinds of ſeduction are ſo much the more 
dangerous, that thoſe whom they deceive are, in innu- 
merable caſes, inſenſible of their deluſion and of the falſe 

_ repreſentations of things to which it leads them. It is 
not neceſſary to, obſerve the ſolemn obligations that bind 
an hiſtorian to guard againſt theſe three ſources of error 
with the moſt delicate eircumſpection, and the moſt i 
ſcrupulous attention. N „ 
The defects XIX. It is well known nevertheleſs how far eccleſiaſ- 
that are viſi-ical hiſtorians, in all ages, have departed from theſe 
writers of rules and from others of equal evidence and importance. 
= hi. For not to mention thoſe who lay claim to-a high rank 
among the writers of hiſtory in conſequence of a happy 
memory, loaded with an ample heap of materials, nor 
thoſe whoſe pens are rather guided by ſordid views of 
intereſt than by a generous love of truth, it is but too 
evident, how few in number the unprejudiced and im- 
partial hiſtorians are, whom neither the influence of the 
ſect to which they belong, nor the venerable and im- 
poſing names of antiquity, nor the ſpirit of the times 
and the torrent of prevailing opinion can turn aſide from 
the obſtinate purſuit of truth alone. In the preſent age, 
more eſpecially, -the ſpirit of the times and the influence 
of predominant opinions have gained with many an in- 
credible aſcendant. Hence we find frequently in the 
writings even of learned men ſuch wretched arguments 
as theſe: Such an opinion is true; therefore it muſt of 

' neceſſity have been adopted by the primitive Chriſtians — 
Chriſt has commanded us to live in ſuch a manner; there- 
fore it is undoubtedly certain, that the Chriſtians of ancient 
times lived fo. A certain cuſtom does not take place now ; 

therefore it did not prevail in former times. 


tages that 


me ny Get error mentioned above, their labours will be eminent- 
CCIEUA 


Hittory,— ly uſeful to mankind, and more eſpecially to thoſe who 
— 8 


| INTRODUCTION. 
ire called to the important office of inſtructing others in 
Ine ſacred truths and duties of Chriſtianity. The hiſ⸗ 
Wory of the church preſents to our view a variety of ob- 
Wects that are every way adapted to confirm our faith. 
nen we contemplate here the diſcouraging obſtacles, 
he united efforts of kingdoms and empires, and the 
readful calamities which Chriſtianity, in its very infan- 
y, was obliged to encounter, and over which it gained 
n immortal victory, this will be ſufficient to fortify its 
rue and zealous profeſſors againſt all the threats, cavils, 
Hund ſtratagems of profane and impious men. The great 
End ſhining examples alſo which diſplay their luſtre, 
gore or leſs, in every period of the Chriſtian hiſtory, 
ſe muſt have an admirable tendency to inflame our piety 
Wnd to excite, even in the coldeſt and moſt inſenſible 
Whcarts, the love of God and virtue. Thoſe amazing re- 
Polutions and events that diſtinguiſhed every age of the 
church, and often ſeemed to ariſe from ſmall beginnings 


XXXIII 


of Hand cauſes of little conſequence, proclaim, with a ſolemn 


Wand reſpectable voice, the empire of providence, and 


Nmong the many advantages that ariſe from the ſtudy 


Walſo the inconſtancy and vanity of human things. And, 


ie 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it is none of the leaſt, that we 
s ſhall ſee therein the origin and occaſions of thoſe ridicu- 


n lous rites, abſurd opinions, fooliſh ſuperſtitions, aud 
„ pernicious errors, with which Chriſtianity is yet disfi- 
e gured in too many parts of the world This knowledge 


vill naturally lead us to a view of the truth in its beauti- 


e ful ſimplicity, will engage us to love it and render us 
s {zealous in its defence; not to mention the pleaſure and 
f ſatisfaction that we muſt feel in reſearches and diſco- 
. Mvecrics of ſuch an intereſting kind. 80 
XXI. They, more eſpecially, who are appointed to 
inſtruct the youth in the public univerſities, as alſo ſuch 
Jas are ſet apart for the ſervice of the church, will derive 
from this ſtudy the moſt uſeful leſſons of wiſdom and 
2 prudence, to direct them in the diſcharge of their reſ- 
3 pective offices. On the one hand, the inconſiderate zeal 
and temerity of others, and the pernicious conſequences 
Vith which they have been attended, will teach circum- 
717 ih ſpecdion; 
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againſt ſuperſtition and error, there is nothing that will 


have turned their views to other ſciences than 


J he method 
of treating 
Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, in 


and Internal 


ts External and the thread of the hiſtory runs through a great num- 


branches, 


INTRODUCTION. 1 
ſpection; and in the miſtakes into which, even men of 


e 
3 


0 
18 
5 
3. 


Tis 


eminent merit and abilities have fallen, they will often 
ſee the things they are obliged to avoid, and the fſacri. 
fices it will be prudent to make, in order to maintain | 
peace and concord in the church; on the other, illuſtri- 
ous examples and ſalutary meafures will hold forth to | 
them a rule of conduct, a lamp to ſhew them the paths 
they muſt purſue. It may be further obſerved, that, 
if we except the arms which ſcripture and reaſon furniſh 


enable us to combat them with more efficacy than the | 
view of their deplorable effects, as they are repreſented 
to us in the hiſtory of the church. It would be endleſs 
to enumerate all the advantages that reſult from the 
ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; experience alone can | 
diſplay theſe in all their extent; nor ſhall we mention 
the benefits that may be derived from it, by thoſe who 


that of theology, and its more peculiar utility to 
ſuch as are engaged in the ſtudy of the civil law. All 
this would lead us too far from our preſent deſign. 

XXII. As the hiſtory of the church is External or In- 
ternal, fo the manner of treating it muſt be ſuited to 
that diviſion. As to the firſt, when the narration is long 


ber of ages, it is proper to divide it into certain periods, 
which will give the reader time to breathe, aſſiſt memo- 


ry, and alſo introduce a certain method and order into 


the work. In the following hiſtory the uſual diviſion 2 


into centuries is adopted preferably to all others, be- 


cauſe moſt generally liked; though it be attended with i 


bedient to comprehend the following Hiſtory in Fou R 


difficulties and inconveniencies. 

XXIII. A conſiderable part of theſe inconveniencies 
will be however removed, if, beſides this ſmaller divi- E 
ſion into centuries, we adopt a larger one, and divide 
the ſpace of time that elapſed between the birth of 
CarisT and our days into certain grand periods, that 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſignal revolutions or remarkable 
events. It is on this account that we have judged it ex- 


Books, 


MN 


A 


905 
INTRODUCTION. 
Books, that will take in four remarkable periods : The 


E. FIRST will be employed in exhibiting the ſtate and vi- 


ciſlitudes of the Chriſtian church, from its commence- 


ment to the time of Cons TAK T IRR the Great. The 
& Seconp will comprehend the period, that extends from 
the reign of ConsTaNTiNE to that of CHARLEMAGNE, 
& which produced ſuch a remarkable change in the face of 
ETurope. The Trirp will contain the Hiſtory of the 
Church, from the time of CHakLEMAGNE to the me- 
7 morable period when LUTHER aroſe in Germany, to op- 


poſe the tyranny of Rome and to deliver divine truth 


from the darkneſs that covered it. And the FourTn 
== will carry down the ſame hiſtory, from the riſe of Lo- 
HER to the preſent times. 


XXIV. Wehave ſeen above, that the ſphere of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical H ory is extenſive, that it comprehends a 
great variety of objects, and embraces political, as well 
as religious, matters, ſo far as the former are related 


to the latter, either as cauſes or effects. But. however 


great the diverſity of theſe objects may be, they are 


cloſely connected; and it is the particular buſineſs of 


XXX 


an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, to obſerve a method that will 


ſhew this connexion in the moſt conſpicuous point of 
view, and form into one regular whole a variety of parts 
that ſeem heterogeneous and diſcordant. Different wri- 
ters have followed here different methods, according to 
the diverſity of their views and their peculiar manner 
of thinking. The order I have obſerved will be ſeen 
above in that part of this Introduction, which treats of 


the ſubject-· matter of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; the men- 


tion of it is therefore omitted here, to avoid unneceſſary 
repetitions, 
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Containing the His rox of the ChRISTTIAN CHDRCH 


from its firſt riſe to the time of Coxsr Ax rIxR the 
GREAT. 


— 
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| PART I. | 
© comprehending the External His rox of the Chunch. 
CHAPTER 1. 


Concerning the civil and religious flate of the world at 
1 the birth of CHRIST. 


ſubject to the Roman empire, when Jusus 


remoter nations, which had ſubmitted to the yoke of 

this mighty empite, were ruled, either by Roman go- 
vernors inveſted with temporary commiſſions, or by 
their own princes and laws, in ſubordination to the 
republic, whoſe ſovereignty was to be acknowledged, 
and from which the conquered kings, that were con- 
tinued in their dominions, derived their borrowed ma- 


8 jeſty. 


\ 


GREAT part of the world was become Cr. I. 


CHalsr made his appearance upon earth. The The fate of 
the Roman 


empire. 
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The incon - 
veniences, 


Which pro- 


ceeded from 
the corrupt 
ad miniſtra- 
= of its 
magiſtrates. 


The advan- 


tages, which 


aroſe from 
its extent. 


was opened to the remoteſt countries by the communi- 


MarPALl Verona 2 lib. ii. 2 65. 


The External HISTORY part l. i 
Cent. I. jeſty. At the Ame time the Roman people and their 


vencrable ſenate, though they had not loſt all ſhadow 
of liberty, were yet, in reality, reduced to a ſtate of 
ſervils ſubmiilion o Avevsrus CxsaR, who, by arti. 
fice, pertidy, and blood-ſhed, had proceeded to an WW 
enormous degree of power, and united in his own per. 
ſon the pompous titles of Emperor, Sovereign Pontiff, 
C-nfor, "Tribune of the people, Proconſul; in a word, 
all the great offices of ſtate [a]. 5 — 

II. Ihe Roman government, conſidered both with 
reſpect to its form and its laws, was certainly mild and 
equitable [þ]. But the injuſtice and avarice of the 
Prætors and Proconſuls, and the ambitious luſt of con- 4 
queſt and dominion, which was the predominant paſ: : 
ſion of the Roman people, together with the rapacious Þ 1 
proceedings of the Publicans, by whom the taxes of 
the empire were levied, were the occaſions of perpe- | 
tual tumults and unſupportable grievances. And a- 
mong the many evils that aroſe from thence we juſtly 
reckon the formidable armies, that were neceſſary to 
ſupport theſe extortions in the provinces, and the civil 
wars, which frequently broke out between the op- 
preſſed nations, and their haughty conquerors. 

III. It muſt, at the ſame time, be 1 
that this ſupreme dominion of one people, or rome i F 
of one man over ſo many kingdoms, was attended with | 
many conſiderable advantages to mankind in general, 3 
and to the propagation and advancement of Chriſtiani- | 4 
ty in particular. For, by the means of this almoſt Þ ] 
univerſal empire, many nations, different in their lan- 9 
guage, and in their manners, were united more inti- 
mately together in ſocial intercourſe. Hence a maſſes: 4 


. 1 


cations, which the Romans formed between the con- 


le See for this purpoſe the learned work of Aris 8 J 
AN Us, entitled, De Maio et poieflate Magiſtratuum Romanorum et fur i/dic- | v7 
4ione, lib. i cap. i. p 3» 4p &c. Geneve, 1725. in Quarto, | 2 

[5] See MoryLE's Eſſay on the Conſtilution of the Roman Government i 
in the poſthumous works of that author, vol. 1. P. 1—48. as allo 8cir. 


quered 
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eir ere provinces [c], Hence alſo the nations, whoſe CE xv. I. 
manners were ſavage and barbarous, were civilized b 
the laws and commerce of the Romans. And by this, | 
In ſhort, the benign influence of letters and philoſophy 
as ſpread ade in countries, which had lain, before, 
under the darkeſt: ignorance. And all this contribut- 
ed, no doubt, in a ſingular manner, to facilitate the pro- 
"I oreſs of the Goſpel, and to crown the labours of its. 
rſt miniſters and heralds with ſucceſs { 4]. 
= IV. The Roman empire at the birth of CHa is r, was Tue Roman 
ZE leſs agitated by wars and tumults, than it had been for empire en. 
8 joys peace. 
many years before. For, though ] can not aſſent to the 
opinion of thoſe, who, following the account of Oko- 
sios, maintain, that the temple of Janus was then ſhut, 
and that wars and diſcords abſolutely ceaſed through- 
cout the world [e]; yet it is certain, that the period, in 
which our Saviour deſcended upon earth, may bejuſt- 
ly ſtyled the Pacific Age, if we compare it with the pre- 
ceding times. And indeed, the tranquillity, that then 
& reigned, was neceſſary to enable the miniſters of z 
W CurisT to execute, with ſucceſs, their ſublime com- | 
= miſſion to the human race. j 
V. The want of ancient records renders it impoſſ- The ſlate of 
1, ble to ſay any thing ſatisfactory or certain concerning 1 
the ſtate of thoſe nations, who did not receive the Ro- 
man yoke: nor indeed is their hiſtory eſſential to our 
preſent purpoſe. It is ſufficient to obſerve, with re- 
ſpect to them, that thoſe who inhabited the caſtern 
regions were ſtrangers to the ſweets of liberty, and 
groaned under the burthen of an oppreſſive yoke. 
This, their ſoftneſs and effeminacy, both in point of 
manners and bodily conſtitution, contributed to make 


| [c] See for a further illuſtration of this matter, Hi Hoire des grands 
chemins de I Empire Romain, par Nicol. BERSIER, printed in the 
year 1728. See alſo the very learned Eves ARD Or ro, De tutela viarum 
| Publicarum, part II. p. 314. 
[4] Ok1cgn, among others, makes particular mention of this, in 
ef ſecond book of his anſwer to CELsus, p. 79. of the Cambridge 
edition.. 


le] See Jo, Masson1 Templum Jani, Chriſto noſeme reſeratum. 
Roterodami, 1706. 


"HL them 


WH ——_ ligious worſhip did not diſcover a ' mavifeſt% 6 
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4 The External HISTORY Part 1 Y 
Cent. I. them ſupport with an unmanly patience ; and even the | 3 ; 
religion, they profeſſed, riveted their chains. On the i 
contrary, the northern nations enjoyed, in their frozen 
dwellings, the bleſſings of ſacred freedom, which their 
government, their religion, a robuſt and vigorous frame 
of body and ſpirit, derived from the inclemency and ſe. 
verity of their climate, all united to preſerve and main- 
tain [J. 
All fork in VI. All thoſe nations lived in the practice of the moſt 
 uperſtition. abominable ſuperſtitions. For though the notion of one 
ſupreme being was not entirely effaced in the human | 
mind, but ſhewed itſelf frequently, even through the Wl 
darkneſs of the groſſeſt idolatry, yet, all nations, ex- 
cept that of the Jews, acknowledged a number of go- 
verning powers whom they called Gods, and one or 
more of which they ſuppoſed to preſide over each par- 
ticular province or people, They worſhipped theſe 
fictitious deities with various rites; they conſidered 
them as widely different from each other i in ſex, and 
power, in their nature, and alſo in their reſpective of- 
 fices, and they appeaſed them by a multiplicity of cere- 
monies and offerings, in order to obtain their protection 
and favour. So that, however different the degrees of 
enormity might be, with which this abſurd and im- 
pious theology appeared in different countries; yet 
there was no nation, whoſe ſacred rites and whoſe re- 


* 


reaſon, and very ſtriking marks of cxtravaga 

folly. : 3 

But not of VII. Every nation then had its reſpeclive gods, 1 75 
the ame which preſided one more excellent than the reſt; 

ind. in ſuch a manner, that this ſupreme deity was bietet 

controlled by the rigid empire of the fates, or what 

the philoſophers called Eternal neceſſity. The gods of 

the eaſt were different from thoſe of the Gauls, the 

Germans, and. the other northern nations. The Gre- 


Il /] Fere tone imperia (fays 1 fenes eos fuere populos, qui 
| mitiore cœlo utuntur : in frigora, ſeptemirionemque vergentibus immanſueta : 
ingenia font, ut ait porta, ſuoque ſimillima cœlo. SENECA 2 ira, lib. 
tl. cap. xvi. tom. i. Opp. Edit. Gronovii, 
. : „ af 


| 


Pbap. I. f te CHURCH. 5 

Jian divinities differed widely from thoſe of the Egyp- Cevr. U 
ians, who deified plants, animals, and a great variety 

f the productions, both of nature and art [g].. Each 

People alſo had their own particular manner of wor- 
Shipping and appealing their reſpective deities, entirely 

ifferent from the ſacred rites of other countries. In 

Proceſs of time, however, the Greeks and Romans 

Prew as ambitious in their religious pretènſions, as in 

3 heir political claims. They maintained that / eir 

Pods, though under different names, were the objects 

f religious worſhip in all nations, and therefore they 

gave the names of their deities to thoſe of other 

Fountries [þ]. This pretenſion, whether ſupported by 

gnorance, or other means, introduced inexpreſſible 

Harkneſs and perplexity into the hiſtory of the ancient 


le! See the diſcourſe of AT HñANASIVUs, entitled, Oratio contra gen- 
es, in the firſt volume of his works. „ 
([.) This fact renders a ſatisfactory account of the vaſt number of 
Pods who bore the name of Jupiter, and the multitudes that paſſed 
under thoſe of Mercury, Venus, Hercules, Juno, c. The Greeks, 
hen they found, in other countries, deities that reſembled their own, 
Perſuaded the worſhippers of theſe foreign gods, that their deities were 
- the ſame that were honoured in Greece, and were, indeed, convinced 
themſelves that this was the caſe. In conſequence of this, the Greeks 
gave the names of their gods to thoſe of other nations, and the Ro- 
mans, in this, followed their example. Hence we find the names of 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, Cc. frequently mentioned in the 
more recent monuments and inſcriptions which have been found a- 
Wmong the Gauls and Germans, though the ancient inhabitants of thoſe 
countries worſhiped no gods under ſuch denominations. I cannot think 
What this method of the Greeks and Romans had introduced ſo much 
onfuſion into mythology as Dr. Mos nEIN here imagines. If indeed 
there was no reſemblance between the Greek and Roman deities, and 
thoſe of other nations, and if the names of the deities of the former 
had been given to thoſe of the latter in an arbitrary and undiſtinguiſh- 
iag manner, the reflexion of our hiſtorian would be undeniably true. 
hut it has been alleged by many learned men, and that with a high degree 
of probability, that the principal deities of all nations reſembled each 
other extremely in their eſſential characters; and, if ſo, their receiving 
the ſame names could not introduce much confuſion into mythology, 
ſince they were probably derived from one common ſource. If the Thor 
of the ancient Celts, was the ſame in dignity, character, and attributes 
W with the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, where was the impro- 
priety of giving the ſame name ?] 


ſuper- Ry 


iur. I. 


— 


_ 


diſſenſions 


occaſioned by very remarkable, is, that this variety of religions and i 


this variety 
of religions, 


= rable errors in the writings of the learned. 


No wars nor 


wars undertaken for their gods cannot be looked upon, | 1 


method of worſhip, to adore their own gods, to enjoy 
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ſuperſtitions, and has been alſo the occaſion of innume. 


VIII. One thing, indeed, which, at firſt, appears | 


of gods neither produced wars nor diſſenſions among i 
the different nations, the Egyptians excepted [i]. Nor 


1 
4 


is it, perhaps, neceſſary to except even them, ſince their i 


with propriety, as Wholly of a religious nature {&]. 
Each nation ſuffered its neighbours to follow their own Wl 


their own rites and ceremonies, and diſcovered no for 1 
of diſpleaſure at their diverſity of ſentiments in religious "1 
matters. There is, however, little wonderful in this 3 
ſpirit of mutual toleration, when we conſider, that they i 
all looked upon the world as one great empire, divided 
into various provinces, over every one of which a cer- 4 
tain order of divinities preſided, and that, therefore, , 
none could behold with contempt the gods of other na- 
tions, or force ſtrangers to pay homage to theirs. The BW 
Romans exerciſed this toleration in the ampleſt manner. 8 
For, though they would not allow any changes to be 
made in the religions that were publicly profeſſed in the g 
empire, nor any new form of worſiup: to be openly in- 
troduced, yet they granted to their citizens a full liberty i 
of obſerving, in private, the ſacred rites of other nations, 
and of honouring foreign deities (whoie worſhip con- 
tained nothing inconſiſtent with the intereſts and laws 
of the republic) with feaſts, temples, conſecrated groves, Ml 
and ſuch like teſtimonies . e and reſpect . Þ 
IX e 


101 There are ingenious things to be found upon this head i in the E. 1 
poſitio Menſæ lace of PiGNOR1Us, p. 41. 1 
[(#) The religious wars of the Egyptians were not 3 to 


| Compel others to adopt their worſhip, but to avenge the ſlaughter tha ; 


_ treatiſe of the famous Nennen, tel, Diſſertatio de cullu 


was made of their gods, vig. Crocodiles, c. by the neighbouring 
nations. They were not offended at their neighbours for ſerving other 
divinities, but could not bear, that they ſhould put theirs to death. ] 

] See concerning this intereſting ſubject a very curious and learned 


n 


[1 
* 
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AIX. The deities of almoſt all nations were either an- Cen r. I. 
ient heroes, renowned for their noble exploits and 2 


0 1 - Moſt of thei 
orthy deeds, or kings and generals who had founded neat 


id Empires, or women, become illuſtrious by remarkable pane ters, 
8 EC actions or uſeful inventions. The merit of theſe diſtin- 

or &uiſhed: and eminent perſons, contemplated by their 

ir ¶ Poſterity with an enthuſiaſtic gratitude, was the reaſon 

n, pf their being exalted to celeſtial honours, The natural k 

J. world furniſhed another kind of deities, that were ad- 
ned to theſe by ſome nations. And as the ſun, moon, 


and ſtars ſhine forth with a luſtre ſuperior to that of all 
other material beings ; ſo it is certain, that they par- 
ticularly attracted the attention of mankind, and re- 
Neeived religious homage from almoſt all the nations of 
the world [ſm]. From theſe beings of a nobler kind 
idolatry deſcended into an enormous multiplication of 


r- inferior powers; fo that in many countries, the moun- 
e, i tains, trees, and rivers, the earth, the ſea, and the 
a- WT winds, nay, even virtues, vices, and diſeaſes had their 
he ſhrines attended by devout and zealous worſhippers []. 
er. | S 
be Peregrinæ religionis apud Romanos. This diſſertation is to be found in 
he? the Opuſcula of that excellent author, which were publiſhed at Leyden 
n. in Quarto, in the year 1719. 


(n) The ingenious editor of the Ruins or BAL BEC has given us, 
in the preface to that noble work, a very curious account of the origin 
ns, of the religious worſhip, that was offered to the heavenly bodies by the 
Syrians and Arabians. In thoſe uncomfortable deſar ts, where the day 
preſents nothing to the view, but the uniform, tedious, and melan- 
WS choly proſpect of barren ſands, the night diſcloſes a moſt delightful and 
£5, magnificent ſpectacle, and appears arrayed with charms of the moſt at- 
tractive kind. For the moſt part unclouded and ſerene, it exhibits to 
he the wondering eye the Hoff of heaven in all their amazing variety and 
glory. In the view of this ſtupendous ſcene, the tranſition from admi-, 
ration to idolatry was too eaſy to uninſtructed minds; and a people, 


; whoſe climate offered no beauties to contemplate, but thoſe of the 
= firmament, would naturally look thither for the objects of their 
to BE worſhip. The form of idolatry, in Greece, was different from that of 
dat the Syrians ; and Mr. Wood ingeniouſty attfibutes this to that ſmiling 
ing and variegated ſcene of mountains, valleys, rjvers, groves, woods, and 
her fountains, which the tran ported imagination, in the midſt of its pleaſing 
| aſtoniſhment, ſuppoſed ro be the ſeats of invilible deities. See a further 
ed account of this matter in the elegant work abc-vementioned. ] 
tn [u] See the learned work of J. G. Voss1ys, De idololatr ia. | 
ah 5 — * : X Theſe 
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The worſhip 
paid to theſe 
deities, - 


abſurd and ridiculous, and frequently cruel and obſcene, 
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X. Theſe deities were honoured with rites and cacti. 4 
fices of various kinds, according to their reſpective nature Wl 
and offices [o]! The rites uſed in their worſhip were 


Mott nations offered animals, and ſome proceeded to 
the enormity of human ſacrifices. As to their prayers, 
they were void of piety and ſenſe both with reſpect to 


their matter and their form [p]. Pontiffs, prieſts, and Wi 


Confined to 
ſtated times 
and places. 


Myſteries, 


miniſters, diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, preſided in 
this ſtrange worſhip, and were appointed to prevent 
„ Aiforder 1 in the performance of the ſacred rites. This Wl 
order, which was ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed by an 
immediate intercourfe and friendſhip with the gods, 
abuſed their authority in the baſeſt manner to deceive 
an ignorant and wretched people. 4 

XI. The religious worſhip we have now been con- 
Sering was confined to ſtated zimes and Places. The 
ſtatues and other repreſentations of the gods were placed 
in the temples [q], and ſuppoſed to be animated in an 
incomprehenſible manner. For the- votaries of theſe 
fictitious deities, however deſtitute they might be of 
reaſon in other reſpects, avoided carefully the imputa- 
tion of worſhiping inanimate beings, ſuch as braſs, wood, 
and ſtone, and therefore pretended that the divinity, 3 
repreſented by the ſtatue, was really preſent in it, if 
the preſent dedication was duly and properly made [r]. 

XII. But, beſide the public worſhip of the gods to 
which all without exception were admitted, there were 
certain religious inſtitutions and rites celebrated i in ſecret 
by the Grecks and een nations, to which a 


[0] See J. Sabrzur us, De facrificiis weterum. Lag. Bat. 1699. 
[p} See M. BROUERIUS a NI1EDECK, De aderationibus wveterum 
- Populorum, printed at Utrecht in 8yo. in the year 1711. 5 
() Some nations were without temples, ſuch as the Perſians, Gauls, 
Germans, and Bretons, who performed their religious worſhip in the 
open air, or in the ſhady retreats of conſecrated groyes.] 
[r] See ArNosivs adv, Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. according to the e- 
dition of Heraldus. See alſo AuGusTin. De civitate dei, lib. vii. 
cap. xxxiii; and the Miſopogon of the emperor JuL1an, p. 361, ac- 
Cy to the edition of Spanheim. 
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the reaſon why, at this time, we are ſo little acquaint- 
d with the true nature, and the real deſign of theſe 
Hidden rites. It is, however, well known, that, in 
me of thoſe myſteries, many things were tranſacted, 


;, bat were contrary both to real modeſty, and outward 
e ecency. And, indeed, from the whole of the Pagan 


Fites the intelligent few might eaſily earn, that the di- 
Finities generally worſhipped, were rather men famous 
or their vices, than diſtinguiſhed by virtuous and worthy 
Needs [7]. . 5 5 
XIII. It is, at leaſt, certain, that this religion had x. tendency 


wy 


> hot the leaſt influence towards the exciting or nouriſh- 8 3 
1. a , ; | : 3 
„ {Ming ſolid and true virtue in the minds of men. For the, nde. 


Pods and goddeſſes, to whom public homage was paid, 
Exhibited to their worſhippers rather examples of egre- 
ious crimes, than of uſeful and illuſtrious virtues [u]. 
he gods, moreover, were eſteemed ſuperior to men in 
Power and immortality ; but, in every thing elſe, they 
ere conſidered as their equals. The prieſts were little 


' See CraxxsoN on the Liturgies. $ iv. p. 36. as alſo Mg uxs ius, 
e myfterits Eleufiniis. . 

XZ [:] See CI cERO Diſput. Tuſculan. lib. ii. cap. xiii. 

8 ({=] There is a very remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe in the Triſtia 
f Ov1D, book the ſecond, beginning at the 287 line. 


1 « Quis locus eſt templis auguſtior ? hec quoque vitet, 
*« In culpam ſi quz eſt ingenioſa ſuam. 

s, Cum ſteterit Jovis zde : Jovis ſuccurret in æde, 
e “ Quam multas matres tecerit ille Deus. | 

| *« Proxima adoranti Junonia templa ſubibit, 8 
e „ pPellicibus multis hanc doluiſſe Deam. 
ji. « Pallade conſpecta, natum de crimine virgo 
- Sultiulerit quare, queret Ericthonium. 


ſolicitous 
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Ce ur. I. ſolicitous to animate the people to a virtuous conduſ 
— either by their precepts or their example, nay, tha 
plainly enough declared, that all that was efſential i 

the true worſhip of the gods was contained only in 0 
rites and inftitutions which the people had received biff 
tradition from their anceſtors [ww]. And as to ſi 

regarded the rewards of virtue and the puniſhment df 

voice after this preſent life, the general notions wer 
partly uncertain, partly licentious, and often mor 3 
proper to adminitter indulgence to vice, than en I 
couragement to virtue. Hence, the wiſer pan ; 

of mankind, about the time of CyrisT's birth 
looked upon this whole ſyſtem of religion as a jo 
object of ridicule and contempt. 1 
XIV. The conſequences of this wretched theologfl 4 

| were a univerſal corruption of manners, which diſcover 4 

TD Oy ed itſelf in the impunity of the moſt flagitious crimes [xl 

moted cor. JUVENAL and PERS1Us among the Latins, and a i 

ruption of among the Greeks, bear teſtimony to the juſtice of thi 1 

manners. ; 

heavy accuſation. It is allo well known, that no pull 

lic law prohibited the ſports of the gladiators, the e 

erciſe of unnatural luſts, the licentiouſneſs of divorclM A 

the cuſtom of expoſing infants, and of procuring abot | 

tions, nor the frontleſs atrocity of conſecrating publickh 

ſtews and brothels to certain divinities. Y 

XV. Such, as were not ſunk in an — 4 

and brutiſh ſtupidity, perceived the deformity of the 1 

religious ſyſtems. To theſe the crafty priefts addreſſel 3 


e 


vb.) 


The argu- D 
ments of the EWO conſiderations to prevent their incredulity, and tl 


prieſts 1n de” diſpel their doubts. The firſt was drawn from the 4 
ganiſm. | 7 
E 

[av] See BaxpeyrAC's Preface to his French Gvaſdon of pures 1 

ponrr's Syſtem of " Lav of Nature and Nations, Fi. p. 21, of WO 1 
laſt edition. * 
[*] The corrupt manners of thoſe who lay in the darkneſs of idolatry 5 
are deſcribed, in an ample and affecting manner, in the firſt of Cyegian' : 
epiſtles. See alſo on this ſubje&t Corner... Ap AMI Exercitatio de mail A 
Romanorum ante | pradicationem Evangetii moribus. This is the fifth 
diſcourſe of a collection publiſhed by that learned. writer at Groningen of 
1712, in Quarto. 1 
| miraclcM 


MW 
= 
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iracles and prodigies which they pretended were daily Cenr. I. 

ougght in the temples, before the ſtatues of the gods 

3 nd heroes, that were placed there; and the ſecond was 

Bc duced from oracles and divination, by which they 

aintained that the ſecrets of fururity were unfolded 

rough the interpoſition of the gods. In both theſe 
Points the cunning of the prieſts impoſed miſerably upon 
3 he ignorance of the people; and, if the diſcerning few 

ori hw the cheat, they were obliged. from a regard to 

er heir own afety, to laugh with « caution, ſince the prieſts 

arWcre even ready to accuſe, before a raging and ſuper- 

i : itious multitude, thoſe, who diſcovered their religious 

i Wr2uds, as rebels againſt the majeſty of we immortal 
Pods. 5 

WW XVI. At the time of Curisr” s appearance upon earth, 

Ihe religion of the Romans, as well as their arms, had The religion 

Extended itſelf through a great part of the world. This rol Roman 
” mans. 

A eligion muſt be known to thoſe who are acquainted 

ith the Grecian ſuperſtitions [y]. In ſome things, 

Indeed, it differs from them; for the Romans, beſides 

he 1oſtitutions invented by Numa and others, con- 

rived with political views, added ſeveral Italic and 

WHetrurian fictions to the Grecian fables, and gave alſo 

o the Egyptian deities a place among their own [Z]. 

XVII. In the provinces ſubjected to the Roman go- 

Wcroment, there aroſe a new kind of religion formed by The Romans 

mixture of the antient rites of the conquered edu 

nations with thoſe of the Romans. Theſe nations, rites among 

who, before their ſubjection, had their own gods, and l 

their own particular religious inſtitutions, were perſua- vations 

ded, by degrees, to admit into their worſhip a great 

| ae; of the ſacred rites and cuſtoms of their conque- 

rors. The view of the Romans, in this change, was 

Wnot only to confirm their authority by the powerful aid 

Wof religion. but alſo to aboliſh the inhuman rites which 

ay vere performed by many of the barbarous nations who 


050 See Dievrsivs HaLicARxx. Antiquit, Rom, lib. vi. cap. xxii. 

. 460. tom. i. Edit Hudſon. | 

K* See PE rir ad leges Allicas, lib. i. tit. i. p. 71. nd 
; | 5 i : 4 . 2 
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Cen r. I, had received their yoke ; and this change was effected 

partly by the prudence of the victors, partly by levity WW 
of the vanquiſhed, and by their ambition to pleaſe their il 

new maſters. 5 1 4 
Syſtems of XVIII. When, from the ſacred rites of the antient Wi 

religion dif- Romans, we pals to a review of the other religions that 

ferent from 5 . 3 
tha of the Prevailed in the world, we ſhall find that the moſt re. 
Romans. markable may be properly divided into two claſſes, of 

| ——_— which the one will comprehend thoſe religious ſyſtems 

Ul 11/8 which owe their exiſtence to political views ; and the 

Ul) | other, thoſe which ſeem to have been formed for mil. 

tary purpoſes. In the former claſs may be ranked the 

religions of moſt of the eaſtern nations, eſpecially of the 
Perſians, Egyptians, and Indians, which appear to have 

been ſolely calculated for the preſervation of the ſtate; 

the ſupporting of the royal authority and grandeur ; 

the maintenance of public peace; and the advancement i 

of civil virtues. Under the military claſs may be com- 
prehended the religious ſyſtem of the northern nations; 

ſince all the traditions that we find among the Germans, 

the Bretons, the Celts, and the Goths, concerning their 

divinities, have a manifeſt tendency to excite and nouriſh ll 
fortitude and ferocity, and inſenſibility of danger, and 

a contempt of life. An attentive inquiry into the reli- | 

gions of theſe reſpective nations will abundantly verify 

what is here aſſerted. : = 

The wiſer XIX. None of theſe nations, indeed, ever arrived to 

88 ſuch an exceſs of univerſal barbarity and ignorance, as 3 

could not re- not to have ſome diſcerning men among them, who A | 

evis. were ſenſible of the extravagance of all theſe religions. 

But of theſe ſagacious obſervers, ſome were deſtitute 

of the weight and authority, that were neceſſary to 

remedy theſe over-grown evils ; and others wanted the 

will to exert themſelves in ſuch a glorious cauſe. And, 

the truth is, none of them had wiſdom equal to ſuch a 

ſolemn and arduous enterprize. This appears mani- 

feſtly from the laborious, but uſeleſs efforts of ſome 

of the Greek and Roman philoſophers againſt the 

vulgar ſuperſtitions. Theſe venerable ſages delivered, 
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ed their writings, many ſublime things concerning the Cent. I. 
ty Mature of God, and the duties incumbent upon men; © 


: hey diſputed with ſagacity againſt the popular religion; 
Nut to all this they added ſuch chimerical notions, and 
ch abſurd ſubtilties of their own, as may ſerve to con- 


Ynce us, that it belongs to God alone, and not to man, 


e- reveal the truth without any mixture of impurity or 

ns XX. About the time of CarisrT's appearance upon SINE. 
= Pos . : . 3 oſo | 

he arth, there were two kinds of philoſophy which pre- Hf 


* 


Failed among the civilized nations. One was the philo- eee 
5 f . HRIST'S 
phy of the Greeks, adopted alſo by the Romans; and birth. 
Ine other, that of the Orientals, which had a great num- _ 
Per of votaries in Perfia, Syria, Chaldæa, Egypt, and 
ven among the Jews. The former was diſtinguiſhed 
y the ſimple title of philo/opby. The latter was ho- 
Poured with the more pompous appellation of /czence, or 
&#:nowledge [a]; ſince thoſe who embraced this latter ſect 


s Mretended to be the reſtorers of the knowledge” of God, 
ns, Mrhich was loſt in the world [þ]. The followers of both 
eit heſe ſyſtems, in conſequence of vehement diſputes and 
ih iſſenſions about ſeveral points, ſubdivided themſelves 
nd Mnto a variety of ſeas. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
li. hat all the ſects of the oriental philoſophy deduced their 
fy Farious tenets from one fundamental principle, which 


Whey held in common; whereas the Greeks were much 


to Wi vided even about the firſt principles of ſeienee. 
as As we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of the 


riental philoſophy, we ſhall confine ourſelves here to 
the doctrines taught by the Grecian ſages, and ſhall give 
Wome account of the various ſects into which they were 
i vided. U oy | 
XXI. Among the Grecian ſects there were ſome which Some of the | 


he | of tl 

=_ « 3 3 Grecian ſyſ- 

d, declared openly againſt all religion; and others, who, tems faby 
1 1 | | ſiove of all 

1 4 


ni- 1 Ia) Traois (gnofis) in the Greek ſi gnifies ſcience, or knowledge, and piety. 
from hence came the title of Gnoſtics, which this preſumptuous ſe& + 


me claimed as due to their ſuperior light and penetration in divine things.) 
he . 5 St. Paul mentions and condemns both theſe kinds of philoſophy ; 
d, the Greek, in the Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, xi, 8. and Oriental, or Gnoſis, 
in n the Firſt Epiſtle to Timothy, vi. 20. | 
Vor. J. D though 
* 
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Cent. I. though they acknowledged a deity and admitted a re. 
ligion, yet caſt a cloud over the truth, inſtead of exhibi- Wi 


ting it in its genuine beauty and luſtre. 

Of the former kind were the Epicureans and Aca- 

demics. The Epicureans maintained, That the world 5 

aroſe from chance; that the gods (whoſe exiſtence L 
ce they did not dare to deny) neither did, nor could ex. 
ce tend their providential care to human affairs; that 
&« the ſoul was mortal; that pleaſure [c] was to be re. 2 
* garded as the ultimate end of man; and that virtuc : 1 
« was neither worthy of, eſteem nor choice, but with a 
view to its attainment.” The Academics aſſerted the 
impoſſibility of arriving at truth, and held it uncertain, | 
„ Whether the gods exiſted or not; whether the'ſoul 1 
« was mortal or immortal; whether virtue were pre- 
« ferable to vice, or vice to virtue.” Theſe two ſects, | 
though they ſtruck at the foundations of all religion, 
were the moſt numerous of all others at the birth of 
Cuklsr, and were particularly encouraged by the 
liberality of the rich, and the protection of thoſe in 

power Fas 

Others cor- XXII. We obſerved 1 in the preceding ſection, that : 

du. there was another kind of philoſophy, in which religion 

The Arito. Was admitted, but which was, at the ſame time, de- 

„ telins ficient by the obſcurity it caſt upon truth. Under the 


# 
"Ys 
2 
gf 
e 
2 


mY 


A 


1 c) The ambiguity of he word pleaſure has produced many diſputes 2 
in the explication of the Epicurean ſyſtem. If by pleaſure, be under- 
ſtood only ſenſual gratifications, the tenet here advanced is un Neeb. 1 
monſtrous. But if it be taken in a larger ſenſe, and extended to intellec- | 4 
tual and moral objects: in what does the ſcheme of Epicurus, with reſ- ow 
peſct ro virtue, differ from the opinions of thoſe Chriſtian ene, 3 
* - Who maintain that ſeif-love is the only ſpring of all human affeQtions and | 

Actions 7 I 
[4] That of the Epicureans was, however, the moſt numerous of | 
the two, at appears from the teſtimony of CIicERO, De finibus, &c. lib, 
i. cap. vii. lib. ii. cap. xiv. Diſput. Tuſculan. lib. v. cap. x. Hence the 
complaint which JuvVExAL makes in his XIII® Satire, of the Atheiſm | ” 
that prevailed at Rome, in theſe excellent words. _— 
unt in fortunæ qui caſibus omnia ponunt, 
a “ Et nullo credunt mundum reQore moveri, 
3 Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni, 
Atque ideo intrepidi quæcumque altaria tangunt. 


> priolophes | 
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| Chap. I. "5 
- WE philoſophers of this claſs, may be reckoned the Plato- Cr. I. 
F niſts, the Stoics, and the followers of ArisToTLE, - = 
whoſe ſubtle diſputations concerning God, religion, and | 
the ſocial duties, were of little ſolid uſe to mankind. | 
d he nature of God, as it is explained by ArisToTLE, | 
e is ſomething like the principle that gives motion to a ö 
K machine, it is a nature happy in the contemplation of j 
al itſelf, and entirely regardleſs of human affairs; and ſuch | 
e- a divinity, who, differs but little from the god of Epi— 0 
1e curus, cannot reaſonably be the object either of love or | 
a fear. With reſpect to the doctrine of this philoſopher 
1 WY concerning the human ſoul, it is uncertain, to ſay no 1 
n, more, whether he believed its immortality or not ſe]. - i 
ul BY What then could be expected from ſuch a philoſophy ? A 
e- BY Could any thing ſolid and ſatisfactory, in favour of piety i 
5, and virtue, be hoped for from a ſyſtem which excluded b 
n, from the univerſe a divine providence, and inſinuated | 
of the mortality of the human ſoul ? 5 | 
ae XXIII. The god of the Stoics has ſomewhat more The Stoies | 
in majeſty, than the divinity of ArisToTLE ; nor is he re- F 
= preſented by thoſe philoſophers as ſitting above the 9 
at BY ſtarry heavens in a ſupine indolence, and a perfect inat- 1 
n BY tention to the affairs of the univerſe. Yet he is deſcri- i 
e- BY bed as a corporeal being, united to matter by a neceſſary A 
ne connexion, and ſubject to the determinations of an im- # 
mutable fate, fo that neither rewards nor puniſhments 1 
tes can properly proceed from him [f]. The learned allo i 
r- | „„ | know 6 
ly 8 | by 8 4 
. 7 Le) See the notes upon CupworTH's IntelleFual Syſtem of the Uni- aj 
_ verſe which Dr. Mos HEIM ſubjoined to his Latin tranſlation of that "= 
wy. learned work, vol. i. p. 66. 500. vol. ii. p. 1171. See alſo upon the 4 [i 
; ſame ſubjet Mougcue's Plan T heologigue du Pythagoriſm, tom. i. p. 0 | 
4 g * f) Thus is the ſtoica] docttine of fate generally repreſented ; but * 
he not more generally, than unjuſtly. Their fatum, when carefully and '$ 


Is 


» the wiſeſt of that ſe&, than the plan of government formed originally in 


counſels, and acts ever in conformity with his ſupreme perfections. The 


attentively examined, ſeems to have ſignified no more, in the intention of 
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the divine mind, a plan all wiſe and perfect; and from which, of con- 
ſequence, the ſupreme being, morally ſpeaking, can never depart. So 
that when Jupiter is ſaid by the Stoics to be ſubject to immutable fate, 
this means no more than that he is ſubject to the wiſdom of his own * 
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| Cenr. L 


The Plato- 
nics. 


or any principles of conſiſtence and vigour. 


of a perfect liberty and independence. He extended alſo 


them, in futurity, proſpects adapted to excite their 
hopes, and to work upon their fears. 


which it reſts, and the obſcurity with which it is often ex- 


ſophy of Pl Aro appear worthy of ſuch an high degree 


following remarkable paſſage of Seneca, drawn from the vtb chapter 


probably gave occaſion to this animadverſion of our learned author, was 


corruption of mater, which the divine power had not been ſufficient to if 
reduce entirely to order. 4 


The External HISTORY. part I. 


know that, in the. philoſophy of this ſe&, the exiſtence | 
of the ſoul was confined to a certain period of time. 
Now it is manifeſt, that, theſe tenets remove, at once, 


. the ſtrongeſt motives to virtue, and the moſt powerful = 


reſtraints upon vice; and, therefore, the ſtoical ſyſtem 
may be conſidered as a body of ſpecious and pompous 
doctrine, but at the ſame time, as a body without ner ves, 


XXIV. PA ro is generally looked upon as ſuperior to 
all the other philoſophers in wiſdom; and this eminent 
rank does not ſeem to have been undeſervedly conferred 
upon him. He taught that the univerſe was governed 
by a being, glorious in power and wiſdom, and poſſeſſed Þ 


the views of mortals beyond the grave, and ſhewed i 


His doctrine, 
however, beſides: the weakneſs of the foundations on 7 


preſſed, has likewiſe many other conſiderable defects. 
It repreſents the ſupreme creator of the world as deſii- 
tute of many virtues [g], and confined to a certain de- 
terminate portion of ſpace. Its deciſions, with reſpect 
to the foul, and demons, are too much adapted te be- 
get and nouriſh ſuperſtition. Nor will the moral philo- 


of his book De prowvidentia, is ſufficient to confirm the  explication we 
have here given of the foical fate. * llle ipſe omnium conditor et 
rector SCRIPSIT quidem FATA, ſed ſequitur. O_o PARET, 
ſemel jussiT.”] . b 

[g) This accuſation of him ſeems to be carried too far by Dr. Mo- 1 
SHEIM. It is not ſtrictly true, that the doctrine of PLA Tro repreſents ll 
the ſupreme being as deſtitute of many virtues. On the contrary, all the di- 
vine per fections are frequently acknowledged by that philoſopher. What 


the erroneous notion of PLA ro, concerning the invincible malignity and 


Though this notion is, indeed, injurious to 

the omnipotence of God, yet it is not ſufficient to juſtify the cenſure now 

under conſideration. 1 c 
| O 


/ 


cep! of the CHURCH. 1 


© | of admiration, if we attentively examine and compare Cenr. I. 
4 I W cogerher its various parts, and reduce them to their — 
i 2p . (b]. 


XXV. As then in theſe different ſeQs, there were Ecledtcs. 
many things maintained that were highly unreaſonable _ 


8 1 and abſurd ; and as a contentious ſpirit of oppoſition and 

57 f ; Win prevailed among them all; certain men of true 
diſeernment and of moderate characters were of opinion, 

8 4 that none of theſe ſects were to be adhered to in all 

It 2 matters, but that it was rather wiſe to chuſe and extract 

d out of each of them ſuch tenets and doctrines as were 

d | FE and reaſonable, and to abandon and reject the reſt. | 

1 This gave riſe to a new form of philoſophy in Erypt, 

„and principally at Alexandria, which was called the 

1 : Eclectic, whoſe founder, according to forme, was Por a- 


1 MON, an Alexandrian, though this opinion is not with- 
out its difficulties. It appears manifeſtly from the teſti- 
mony of PaiLo the Jew, who was himſelf one of this 
FF fect, that this philoſophy was in a flouriſhing ſtate at 
Alexandria, when our Saviour was upon the earth. The 
Eclectics held Pl Aro in the higheſt eſteem, though 
they made no ſcruple to join with his doQrines, what- 
Jever they thought conformable to reaſon in the tenets 
and opinions of the other philoſophers [l. 
XXVI. The attentive reader will ealily obſerve the The uſe of 


chapter. 
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the miſerable ſtate of the world at the birth of CHRIST, 


q 1 and will draw from it the concluſions to which it ſo na- 
5 bw! leads, viz. That mankind, in that period of 
„ darkneſs and corruption, ſtood highly in need of ſome 


divine teacher to convey to the mind true and certain 8 
raise of religion and wiſdom, and to recal wander- 


1 ing mortals to the ſublime paths of piety and virtue. 

it The conſideration of this wretched condition of mankiud 
r 

0 15 There is an ample account of the defects of the Platonic philo- 
5 ſophy in a work entitled, Defenſe des Peres accuſes de Platoniſm, par 


Faanc. BaLTus ; but there i is more learning than accuracy in that 
performance. 
[L] See Gopor. ore lulu, De phil bia Eclectica Jac. 1 ö 
and others. 
D 3 will 
7 


tendency of the ſhort view, that we have here given of the forcoving 
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Cent. I. will be alſo ſingularly uſeful to thoſe who are not ſuf. Ml 
ficiently acquainted with the advantages, the comforts, | 


The Jews 
governed by 


Herod the 
Gr eats 5 


tious people [& I. In a word, 


The External HISTORY. Part l. 


and the ſupport, which the ſublime doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity are ſo proper to adminiſter in every ſtate, rela. 
tion, and circumſtance of life. A ſet of miſerable and 
unthinking creatures treat with negligence, nay, ſome- 
times with contempt, the reltgion-of Jesus, not conſi- 
dering that they are indebted to it for all the good things 
which they ſo ungratefully enjoy. $6 


CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the civil and religious STATE of the IE WiSEU 
NATION at the birth of CHRIS rx. 


HE ſtate of the Jews was not much better than 


that of the other nations at the time of CHRIST'S 


appearance in the world, They were governed by 


Herop, who was himſelf a 
people. This prince was ſurnamed the GREAT (ſurely 
from no other circumſtance than the greatneſs of his 
vices) and his government was a yoke of the moſt vex- 
atious and oppreſſive kind. By a cruel, ſuſpicious, and 
over-bearing temper, he drew upon himſelf the averſion 
of all, not excepting thoſe who lived upon his bounty. 
By a mad luxury, and an affectation of magnificence 
far above his fortune, together with the moſt profuſe 
and immoderate largeſſes, he exhauſted the treaſures of 


that miſerable nation. Under his adminiſtration, and 


by his means, the Roman luxury was received in Pa- 


leftine, accompanied with the worſt vices of that licen- 
Judæa, governed by 
HERO, groaned under all that corruption, which might 


[4] See on this ſubject, CHRIST. NolDII Hiſtoria Idumea, which is 


annexed to Havercamy's edition of Foſephus, vol. ii, p. 333. See 


alſo Bas x AGE, Hiſtoire des Fuifs, tom. i. part I. p. 27. NoRR is. Ceno- 


taph. Piſan. Px IDEA Ux, Hiſtory of the 7eaus; CELLARIUs, his Hiſtoria 


ee in the firſt part of his Academical Diſſertations, p. 207 ; and 
above all, Jos ens the Jewith Hiſtotian. 


| - a be 


tributary to the Roman 
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if. 3 pe expected from the authority and the example of a Cexr. I. 


— — —— —— 
— 
+4 


s, prince, who, though a Jew in outward profeſſion, was, — 
if. in point of morals and practice, a contemner of all laws | 
a- human and divine. — 
d Il. After the death of this tyrant, the Romans divi- The flate of j 
e- ded the government of Paleſtine between his ſons. In e re 
. this diviſion the one half of Judæa was given to ARCHE- Herod. | 
s lbs, with the title of Exarch ; andthe other was divi= & | 

ded between his two brothers, ANTI PAS and PulLIP. tf 

= ArCcHELAUS was a corrupt and wicked prince, and fol- | 

loved the example of his father's crimes in ſuch a man- 1 
ner, that the Jews, grown weary of his iniquitous ad- 5 
{ ME miniſtration, laid their complaints and grievances before | 


= Avcusrus, who delivered them from their oppreſſor, 
by baniſhing him from his dominions about ten years 
n | after the death of Herop the GREAT. The kingdom 
S of this dethroned prince was reduced to the form of a 
province, and added to the juriſdiction of the governor 
of Syria, to the great detriment of- the Jews, whoſe 
heavieſt calamities were owing to this change, and whoſe 
final deſtruction was its undoubted effect in the appoint- 
ment of providence. | 
| | HI. However ſevere the authority was, which the The 2 
| IE Romans exerciſed over the Jews, yet it did not extend hs 
to the entire ſuppreſſion of all their civil and religious nation 
privileges. The Jews were, in ſome meaſure, governed 
by their own laws, and they were permitted the enjoy- 
ment of the religion they had received, from the glorious 
founder of their church and ſtate. The adminiſtration 
of religious ceremonies was committed, as before, to the 
high-prieſt, and to the ſanhedrim; to the former of 
whom the orders of the prieſts and levites were in the 
uſual ſubordination 3; and the form of outward wor- 
ſhip, except in a very few points, had ſuffered no viſi- 
ble change. But, on the other hand, it is impoſſible to 
exprels the inquietude and diſguſt, the calamities and 
vexations, which this unhappy nation ſuffered from the 
preſence of the Romans, whom their religion obliged 
them to look upon as a polluted and igolatrous people, 
and, in a more > Particular manner, from the avarice and 
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Cuxr. I. cruelty of the Prætors, and the frauds and extortions of | 1 

the Publicans. So that, all things conſidered, their 
condition, who lived under the government of the other 
ſons of Herop, was much more ſupportable than the 
ſtate of thoſe, who were immediately ſubject to the 
Roman juriſdiction. 1 
nn hawever, from the Romans plows, 1 


creaſed by that the calamities of this miſerable people proceeded, 
_ thepriels Their own rulers multiplied their vexations, and hin- 


and rulers of 


the jewiſh dered them from enjoying any little comforts that were 

nation left to them by the Roman magiſtrates. The leaders of 

the people, and the chief prieſts, were, according to 

the account of Jostyauvs, profligate wretches, who had 

purchaſed their places by bribes, or by acts of iniquity, 

and who maintained their ill-acquired authority by the 

moſt flagitious and abominable crimes. The ſubordi- 

nate and inferior members were infected with the cor- 

ruption of the head; the prieſts, and thoſe, who poſ- 

ſeſſed any ſhadow of authority, were become diſſolute 

and abandoned to. the higheſt degree ; while the mul- 

titude, ſet on by theſe corrupt examples, ran head-long 

into every ſort of iniquity, and by their endleſs ſediti- 

ons, robberies, and extortions, armed againſt them, 

both the juſtice of God and the vengeance of men. 

The evi V. Two religions flouriſhed at this time in Paleſtine, 

r_ viz. the Jewiſh and the Samaritan, whoſe reſpective fol- 

rupted a- Jowers beheld thoſe of the oppoſite ſect with the utmoſt 

wan N averſion. The Jewiſh religion ſtands expoſed to our 

view in the books of the Old Teſtament ; but at the 

time of Cayr1sT's appearance, it had loſt much of its 
original nature, and of its primitive aſpect. Errors of 

a very pernicious kind had infected the whole body of 

the people, and the more learned part of the nation 

were divided upon points of the higheſt conſequence. 

All looked for a deliverer, but not for ſuch a one as 

God had promiſed. Inſtead of a meek and ſpiritual 

Saviour, they expected a formidable and warlike prince, 

to break off their chains, and ſet them at liberty from 


the Roman yoke. All regarded the whole of religion, 


1 "Y hap. II. of the CHURCH. 


Hentiles. They were all horribly unanimous in exclu— 
Ping from the hopes of eternal lite all the other nations 

f the world; and, as a conſequence of this odious ſyſ- 
em, they treated them with the utmoſt rigour and in- 
Humanity when any occaſion was offered them. And 
d. peſides theſe corrupt and vicious principles, there pre- 


re ions concerning the divine nature, inviſible powers, 
of nagic, Sc. which they had partly brought with them 
o i 


From the Babylonian captivity, and partly derived from 
he Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians, who lived in their 
neighbourhood. | 


doctors, who vaunted their profound knowledge of the 
aw, and their deep ſcience in ſpiritual and divine things, 


Wrance by their religious differences, and were divided 
into a great variety of ſects. Of theſe ſects three have, 
in a manner, eclipſed the reſt both by the number of 
their adherents, and alſo by the weight and authority 

2 which they acquired. Theſe were the Phariſees, the 
, RE Sadducees, and the Eſſenes [/]. There is frequent 


mention made of the two former in the ſacred writings; 


but the knowledge of the rites and doctrines of the lat- 
ter, is to be derived from JostEraHvs, PriLo, and other 
; [Ef hiſtorians. Theſe three illuſtrious ſects were agreed in 

the fundamental principles of the Jewiſh religion, while, 
at the ſame time, they were involved in endleſs diſputes 
upon points of the higheſt importance, and about mat- 


cerned ; and their controverſies could not but be highly 
[/] Beſides theſe more illuſtrious ſects, there were ſeveral of inferior 
note, Which prevailed among the Jews at the time, of CazisT's ap- 
pearance. The Herodians are mentioned by the ſacred writers, the 
Gaulonites by Joszyhus, and others by Er Ir HAN us and HecGes:tp- 
vs in EusEgB1vs, nor is it rational to look upon theſe ſes as fiQtitious. 

. | detrimental 


Failed among them ſeveral abſurd and ſuperſtitious no- 


were conſtantly ſhewing their fallibility and their igno- 


ters in which the ſalvation of mankind was directly con- 


21 


of Was conſiſting in the rites appointed by Moses, and in the Canr. I. 
Performance of ſome external acts of duty towards the — 


VI. Religion had not a better fate among the lear- And alfo a- 


- | : +13 mong the 
ned, than among the multitude. The ſupercilious gogor, 


— * 


who 
were divided 
into various 
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Cent I. detrimental to the rude and illiterate multitude, as even 7 * 


one muſt eaſily perceive. _ 
The three fa - VII. It may not be improper to mention here ſome a 


eg avs : the principal matters that were debated among hel 


upon various ang ſects. One of the main points of controverſy ® 


Run was: H/hether the WRITTEN LAW alone, was of uin 
er eh The Phariſees added to this law another, 


which had been received by oral tradition. This the lf 3 


Sadducees and Eſſenes rejected as of no authority, and 
adhered to the written law as the only divine rule «i 


obedience, They differed alſo in their opinions con. 4 | 


\cerning the true ſenſe of the law. For, while the Pha. 


riſees attributed to the ſacred text a double ſenſe, one of 1 


which was obvious, regarding only the words, and ano. 
ther myſterious, relating to the intimate nature of the 
things expreſſed ; and while the Sadducees maintained | 
that nothing further was delivered by the law, than chat 
which was contained in the ſignification of the words; 


20%; 2 
„ 
© WE 


5 7 


the Eſſenes, at leaſt the greateſt part of that ſect, en- ; f 


tertained an opinion different from both of theſe. — 


aſſerted, in their jargon, that the words of the law were 4 


abſolutely void of all power, and that the things exprel- 
ſed by them, were the images of holy and celeſtial ob- 


wranglings, about the nature and ſenſe of the divine 
word, were ſucceeded by a controverſy of the greateſt 
moment, concerning the rewards and puniſhments of 9 
the law, particularly with reſpect to their extent. The | 


jets. Theſe litigious ſubtilties, and unintelligible Þ | 


1 


Phariſees were of opinion, that theſe rewards and pu- : 


-niſhmgats extended both to the foul and body, and 
that their duration was prolonged beyond the limits of | 


this tranſitory ſtate. The Sadducees aſſigned to them 


the ſame period that concludes this mortal life. The 


1 


Eſſenes differed from both; and maintained that future ; 


rewards and puniſhments extended to the ſoul alone, 
and not to the body, which they conſidered as a 
maſs of malignant matter, and as the Prin of the 1m- 

But at mortal ſpirit. 
reren, VR THEE differences, in matters of 15 vaſt con · 
leration to- equence, between the three famous ſes abovemention- 


Wa ds ach 


other. | | be” ag ed, 
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. produced none of thoſe injurious and malignant ef- Cxvr. I. 
as, which are too often ſeen to ariſe from religious 
ntroverſies. But ſuch, as have any acquaintance with 
e hiſtory of theſe times, will not be ſo far deceived 
wis ſpecious appearance of moderation, as to attr1- 
te it to noble or generous principles. They will look 
rough the fair outſide, and fee that their mutual fears 
each other were the latent reaſon of this apparent 
Parity and mutual forbearance. The Saducees enjoyed 
ol ihe favour and protection of the great. The Phariſees, 
N- n the other hand, were extremely high in the eſteem of 
ie multitude. And hence they were both ſecured 
gainſt the attempts of each other, and lived in peace, 
otwithſtanding the diverſity of their religious ſenti- ol 
EMments. The government of the Romans contributed 1 
ſo to the maintenance of this mutual toleration and 1 
Pranquillity, as they were ever ready to ſuppreſs and i} 
puniſh whatever had the Mata ee tumult and ſe- 4 
ition. We may add to all this, that the Sadducean 
principles rendered that ſect naturally averſe to all ſorts | 
f altercation and tumult. Libertiniſm has for its ob- —_— 
ects caſe and pleaſure, and chuſes rather to ſlumber in : 
he arms of a fallacious ſecurity, than to expoſe itſelf 
Jo the painful activity, which is required both in the 
earch and in the defence of truth. ; 
K. The Eſſenes Had little occaſion to quarre] with ggenes. 
he other ſects, as they dwelt generally in a rural foli- 
Aude, far removed from the view and commerce of men. 
his ſingular ſet, which was ſpread abroad through 
ria, Egypt, and the neighbouring countries, main-- 
ained that religion conſiſted wholly in contemplation 
Hand ſilence. By a rigorous abſtinence alſo, and a va- 
WTricty of penitential exerciſes and mortifications, which 
they ſeem to have borrowed from the Egyptians n]. 
„they endeavoured to arrive at ſtill higher derees of per- 
a fection in virtue. There prevailed, however, among 
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Cunt. 1. the members of this ſect, a conſiderable difference both 5 


and it is manifeſt from hence, that they looked upon 


The Thera- 


peutæ. 


Therapeutæ; while the latter employed a part of their 


as lawful, when entered into with the ſole deſign of pro- 


luſt. Thoſe of the Eſſenes who dwelt in Syria, held 


who wandered in the Deſerts of Egypt were of very 


Life, are ſuppoſed to have been a branch of this ſect. From 


cal and prafical.. The former of theſe were wholly de- 


fenes ; nor ſhould a reſemblance .of principles always 


The External HISTORY Part l. 5 


in point of opinion and diſcipline. Some paſſed their 
lives in a ſlate of celibacy, and employed their time in 
educating and inſtructing the children of others. Others 
embraced the ſtate of matrimony, which they conſidered 


pagating the ſpecies, and not to ſatisfy the demands of 


the poſlibility of appealing the deity by ſacrifices, though, 
in a manner, quite different from that of the Jews; by 
which, however, it appears that they had not utterly 
rejected the literal ſenſe of the Moſaic law. But thoſe 


different fentiments : they maintained, that no offering 
was acceptable to God but that of a ſerene and .compoſed 
mind, addicted to the contemplation of divine things ; 


the law of Moſes as an allegorical ſyſtem of ſpiritual and 
myſterious truths, and renounced in Its explication all 
regard to the outward letter [x]. 

X. The Therapeutæ, of whom Pho the Jew makes 
particular mention in his treatiſe concerning Contemplative 


this notion aroſe the diviſion of the Eſſenes into theoreti- 
voted to contemplation, and are the ſame with the 


time in the performance of the duties of active life. 
Whether this diviſion be accurate or not, is a matter 
which I will not take upon me to determine. Be that as 
it will, I ſee nothing in the laws or manners of the The- 
rapeute. that ſhould lead us to conſider them as a branch 
of the Eſſenes, nor indeed has Philo aſſerted any ſuch 
thing. There may have been, ſurely, many other 
fanatical tribes among the Jews, beſides that of the Eſ- 


U See Mosntim's obſervations FA a ſmall treatiſe of the learned 
CupworTH's, concerning the true notion of the Lord's ſupper, p. 4. 


1nduce 
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induce us to make a coalition of ſects. It is, however, CV r. I. 
certain, that the Therapeutæ were neither Chriſtians, 


nor Egyptians, as ſome have erroneouſly imagined. 
They were undoubtedly Jews; nay, they gloried in 
that title, and ſtyled themſelves, with particular af- \ | 
fectation, the true diſciples of Mosks, though their | 
manner of life was equally repugnant to the inſtitutions I 
lof that great law-giver, and to the dictates of right re- | i 
ſon, and ſhewed them+to be a tribe of melancholy and | 
wrong- headed Enthuſiaſts [o]. 
XI. None of theſe ſects, indeed, ſeemed to have the The moral 
Lintereſts of real and true piety at heart; nor were their met leg. 
principles and diſcipline at all adapted to the advance: 
ment of pure and ſubſtantial virtue. The Phariſees 
courted popular applauſe by a vain oſtentation of pre- 
tended ſanctity, and an auſtere method of living, while. 
in reality they were ſtrangers to true holineſs, and 
were inwardly defiled with the moſt criminal diſpoſitions, i 
with which our” Saviour frequently reproaches them. _ FM 
They alſo treated with more veneration the command- 9 
ments and traditions of men, than the ſacred precepts 
and laws of God [p]. The Sadducees, by denying a 14:00 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, removed at —_' 
once, the moſt powerful incentives to virtue, and the Wk 
| moſt effectual reſtraints upon vice, and thus gave new 10 
vigour to every ſin ful paſſion, and a full encourkgement 
to the indulgence of every irregular deſire. As to the 
Eſſenes, they were a fanatical and ſuperſtitious tribe, 
who placed religion in a certain fort of ſeraphic indo- 
lence, and, looking upon piety to God as incompatible 
with any ſocial attachment to men, diſſolved, by this 
pernicious doctrine, all the great bonds of human ſo- 
clety. „„ 5 ßůĩ | 
XII. While then ſuch darkneſs, ſuch errors and diſ- The multi- 


tude ſunk in 
lenſions prevailed among thoſe, who aſſumed the cha- faperſition 
NE wy 5 | and corrup- 
3 ; | tion, 
[9] The principal writers, who have given accounts of the Thera- 


peutz, are mentioned by Jo. ALBERT. FaBricivs in 1v chapter of 
his Lux Salutaris Evangelii toto orbe exoriens, p. 55. 
le] Matt. xxiii. 13, 14, &c. 


racter 
KY | 


2.6 


The Can- 
BALA, a 
ſource of 


| The External HISTORY Part! 
Cen. I. racter and authority of perſons diſtinguiſhed by their, 


ſuperior ſanctity and wiſdom, it will not be difficult u 


imagine, how totally corrupt the religion and morals of i 


the multitude muſt have been. They were, according. 
ly, ſunk in the molt deplorable ignorance of God, and 
of divine things; and had no notion of any other way 
of rendering themſelves acceptable to the ſupreme being, 
than by ſacrifices, waſhings, and tlie other external rites 
and ceremonies of the Moſaic law. Hence proceeded that 
diſſolution of manners, and that profligate wickedneſs, 
which prevailed among the Jews, during CHRIST" 
miniſtry upon earth. And hence the divine Saviour 
compares that people to a flock of ſheep, which wan- 
dered without a ſhepherd; and their doctors to men, 
who, though deprived themſelves of fight, yet pretend 
ed to ſhew the way to others [q]. 

XIII. To all theſe corruptions, both in point of doe. 
trine and practice, which reigned among the Jews at 


' many errors the time of CHitisT's coming, we may add-the attach: 


among the 
Jews. 


ment which many of them diſcovered to the tenets of 
the oriental philoſophy concerning the origin of the 


World, and to the doctrine of the CABBALA, which 


was undoubtedly derived from thence, That conſider: 
able numbers of the Jews had imbibed the errors of 
this fantaſtic ſyſtem appears evidently, both from the 
books of the New Teſtament, and from the ancient 
hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church [7]; and it is alſo cer. 
tain, that many of the Gnoſtic ſets were founded by 
Jews. Thoſe of that degenerate people, who adopted 
this chimerical philoſophy, mult have differed vaſtly 
from the reſt in their opinions concerning the God of 
the Old Teſtament, the origia of the world, the cha- 
racter and doctrine of Mosks, and the nature and mi. 
niſtry of the Mass AH; fince they maintained, that the 
creator of this world was a being different from the 
ſupreme God, and that his dominion over the human 


[4]. Matt. x. 6. xv. 24, 25. John ix. 39. 
[r] See Jon. CHR. WoL. Biblioth, Ehn, 1 5 ii. ib vii. cap. . 
AS p. 206. | 


race 


þ chap. 1 ww CHURCH  __ © 7 
race was to be deſtroyed by the Mess1an. Every one Car. . 


| muſt ſee that this enormous ſyſtem was . — TT 
deſtructive of the very foundations of judaiſm. 


XIV. If any part of the Jewiſh religion was leſs de- The external 


ſhip of 
| formed and corrupted than the reſt, it was, certainly, Cod cr: 


y? God corrupt- 


| the form of external worſhip, which was eſtabliſhed by <4 «oby | 
the law of Mosꝝs. And yet many learned men have N 
obſerved that a great variety of rites were introduced vention. 
into the ſervice of the temple, of which no traces are | 
to be found in the ſacred writings, The inſtitution of * 
theſe additional ceremonies was manifeſtly owing to 
thoſe changes and revolutions, which rendered the Jews 
more converſant with the nations round about them, 
than they had formerly been. For when they ſaw the 
facred rites of the Greeks and Romans, they were taken 
with ſeveral of the ceremonies that were uſed in the 
worſhip of the heathen deities, and did not heſitate to 
adopt them in the ſervice of the true God, and add 
them as an ornament to the rites which they had re- 
ceived by divine appointment [5]. 

XV. But whence ſuch enormous degrees of corrup- The canes 
tion in that very nation which God had, in a peculiar of the cor- 
manner, ſeparated from an idolatrous world to be the p * 


point of doc- 
depoſitory of divine truth? Various cauſes may be vive and 


ls, that 
aſßgned, in order to give a ſatisfactory account of this abe Pau 
matt 1} irſt, It 1s certain, that the anceſtors of thoſe u, the 


| Jews, ho lived in the time of our Saviour, had brought“ 
from Chaldæa, and the neighbouring countries, many 
extravagant and idle fancies, which were utterly un- 
known to the original founders of the nation [7]. The 
conqueſt of Afia, by ALEXANDER the GREAT, was, 
alſo, an event from which we may date a new 


8 See the learned work of 8 EN C ER, De. legibus Hebræorum, in _ 
1v*®. book, of which he treats expieſly of thoſe Hebrew rites which | 
were borrowed from the Gentile worſhip, vol. ii. p. 1089, edition of 
Cambridge. 
I.] See GALE's obſervations on Jamblichus, De myſterii us LEgyptiorum, 


p. 206. Joskr Hus acknowledges the ſame thing in his Jewiſo Anti- 
Puities, book i ui, ch. vii. F 3. 


en 
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Cxxr. I. acceſſion of errors to the Jewiſh ſyſtem ; ſince in conſe- 


quence of that revolution, the manners and opinions of 
the Greeks began to ſpread themſelves among the Per- 
ſians, Syrians, Arabians, and likewiſe among the Jews, 
who, before that period, . were entirely unacquainted 
with letters and philoſophy. We may, further, rank 
among the cauſes, that contributed to corrupt the reli- 
gion and manners of the Jews, their voyages into the 
adjacent countries, eſpecially Egypt and Phanicia, in 


purſuit of wealth. For, with the treaſures of theſe cor- 


rupt and ſuperſtitious nations, they brought home alſo 
their pernicious errors, and their idle fictions, which 
were imperceptibly blended with their religious ſyſtem. 
Nor ought we to omit, in this enumeration, the peſti- 
lential influence of the wicked reigns of Herod and his 
ſons, and the enormous inſtances of 1dolatry, error and 
licentiouſneſs, which this unhappy people had conſtant- 
ly before their eyes in the religion and manners of the 
Roman governors and ſoldiers, which, no doubt, con- 
tributed much to the progreſs of their national ſuperſti- 
tion, and corruption of manners. We might add here 
many more facts and circumſtances, to illuſtrate further 
the matter under conſideration; but theſe will be readi- 


ly ſuggeſted to ſuch as have the leaſt acquaintance with 


the Jewiſh hiſtory from the time of the Maccabees. 
Add s XVI. It is indeed worthy of obſervation, that, eor- 
general cor- rupted as the Jews were with the errors and ſuperſtitions 
denne of of the neighbouring nations, they ſtil] preſerved a zea- 
piety were [ous attachment to the law of Moss, and were extreme- 
to be found. 1y careful that it ſhould not ſuffer any diminution of its 
credit, or loſe any, the leaſt degree, of that veneration, 
that was due to its divine authority. Hence ſynagogues 
were erected throughout the province of Judæa, in which 
the people aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, 
and to hear their doctors interpret and explain the holy 
ſcriptures. There. were, beſides, in the more popu- 


lous towns, public ſchools, in which learned men were 


appointed to inſtruct the youth in the knowledge of 


divine things, and alſo 1 in other branches of ſcience 
2 [x]. And 


* 
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[ſu]. And it is beyond all doubt, that theſe inſtitutions con- C xxx. I. 


tributed to maintain the law in its primitive authority, 
and to ſtem thę torrent of abounding iniquity. 


XVII. The Samaritans, who celebrated divine wor- The Samui: 


ſhip in the temple that was built on mount Garizim, 
lay under the burthen of the ſame evils that oppreſſed 
the Jews, with whom they lived in the bittereſt enmity, 
and were alſo, like them, highly inſtrumental in in— 
| creaſing their own calamities. We learn from the moſt 
authentic hiſtories of theſe times, that the Samaritans 
ſuffered as much as the Jews, from troubles and divi- 
ſions fomented by the intrigues of factious ſpirits, though 

their religious ſects were yet leſs numerous than thoſe 
| of the latter. Their religion, alſo, was much more 
corrupted than that of the Jews; as CHRIST himſelf 
declares in his converſation with the woman of Samarra ; 


though it appears, at the ſame time, that'their notions 
concerning the offices and miniſtry of the Mess1 an, 


were much more juſt and conformable to truth, than 
thoſe which were entertained at Jeru/alem{w]. Upon 
the whole it is certain, that the Samaritans mixed the 
profane errors of the Gentiles with the ſacred doctrines 
of the Jews, and were exceſlively corrupted by the idola- 
trous cuſtoms of the Pagan nations [x]. . 
% OR a XVIII. The 


[u] See Came. VitrinGa, De Hynagega wetere, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 
667. and lib. i. cap. v. p. 133. vii p. 156. 1 

(2%) CHRIST infinuates, on the contrary, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
the ſuperiority of the Jewiſh worſhip to that of the Samaritans, John iv. 
22. bee alſo, on this head, 2 Kings xvii. 29. The paſſage to which 
Dr. Mosne1m refers, as a proof that the Samaritans had juſter notions 


of the Mess1au than the Jews, is the 25 verſe of the chapter of St. 


John, already cited, where the woman of Samaria ſays to JEsus, I know 
that Mes$1amu cometh which is called Cyg1sT : when he is come, be 
will tell us all things. But this paſſage ſeems much too vague to juſtify 
the concluſion of our learned hiſtorian. Beſides, the confeſſion of one 
perſon, who may poſſibly have had ſome ſingular and extraordinary 
advantages, is not a proof, that the nation in general entertained the 
ſame ſentiments, eſpecially ſince we know that the Samaritans had cor- 
rupted the ſervice of God by a prophane mixture of the groſſeſt idola- 
tries. | | 


Vol. I. E have 


Ro 


[x] Thoſe who deſire an exact account of the principal authors that 
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Cext. I. XVIII. The Jews multiplied fo prodigiouſly, that the 
narrow bounds of Paleſtine were no longer ſufficient to 
the Jews out CONfain them. They'poured, therefore, their increaſing 
of Palin. numbers into the neighbouring countries, and that with 
ſach rapidity, that, at the time of CurisT's birth, there 

was ſcarcely a province in the empire, where they were 

not found carrying on commerce, and exerciſing other 
lucrative arts. They were maintained, in foreign 
countries, againſt injurious treatment and violence by 
the ſpecial edits and protection of the magiſtrates [)] 
and this, indeed, was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince, in 
moſt places, the remarkable difference of their religion 
and manners from thoſe of the other nations, expoſed 
them to the hatred and indignation of the ignorant and 
bigotted muititude. All this appears to have been moſt 
ſingularly and wiſely directed by the adorable hand of 
an interpoſing providence, to the end, that the people, 
which was the ſole depoſitory of the true religion, and 

of the knowledge of one ſupreme God, being ſpread a- 

broad through the whole earth, might be every where, 
by their example, a reproach to ſuperſtition, contribute 

in ſome meaſure to check it, and thus prepare the way 
for that yet fuller diſcovery of divine truth, which was 
to ſhine upon the world from the miniſtry and goſpel 

of the lon of God. . 8 5 


Os AG $64: EF. 1 
Concerning the life and actions Jxsus CHRIST. 
The birth of & HE errors and diſorders, that we have now 
"WRIST: been contemplating, required ſomething far 
above human willom and power to diſpel and remove 


| have written concerning the Samaritans, will find it in the learned work 
of |o. GorTLOR CarPzovivs, entitled, Criticæ S. Vet. Teftam. part 
II. cap. iv. p. 595. | | 5 
[ 5] See the account, publiſhed at Leyden 1712, by James Grono- 
vius, of the Roman and Aſiatic edicts in favour-of the Jews, allowing 
them the free and ſecure exerciſe of their religion, throughout all the 
cities of the Leſſer Aſia. 9 
| 2 them, 
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3 | *þ 1 2 . 0 : E : a 
them, and to deliver mankind from the miſerable ſtate Cent. I. 
to which they were reduced by them: Therefore, to- 


wards the concluſion of the reign of Hx ROD the GAT, 
the ſon of God deſcended upon earth, and, taking upon 
him the human nature, appeared to men under the 
® ſublime characters of an infallible teacher, an all ſuffi- 
cient mediator, and a ſpiritual and immortal King. The 
place of his birth was Bethlehem, in the land of Paleſtine. 
The year, in which it happened, has not hitherto, been 
fixed with certainty, notwithſtanding the deep and la- 
borious reſearches of the learned on that matter. There 
is nothing ſurprizing in this, when we conſider that the 
[firſt Chriſtians laboured under the ſame difficulties, and 
were divided in their opinions, concerning the time of 
IC:rIST'S birth [z]. That which appears moſt proba- 
ble, is, that it happened about a year and ſix months 
before the death 1 HEeRop, in the year of Rome 748. 
or 749 [a]. The uncertainty, however, of this point 
is of no ſort of conſequence. We know that the SUN 
lor RIGHTEOUSNESS has ſhone upon the world. And, 
though we cannot fix the preciſe period in which he a- 
roſe, this will not hinder us from enjoying the direction 
and influence of his vital and ſalutary beams. 


II. Four inſpired writers, who have tranſmitted to us The account 


an account of the life and actions of Jzsus CarisT, 


Caurisr du- 


mention particularly his birth, his lineage, his family, ring bis in- 


and his parents; but they ſay very little concerning his 
infancy and his earlier youth. Not long after his birth, 
he was conducted by his parents into Egypt, that he 
might be there out of the reach of HERO D's cruelty [þ]. 
When he was but twelve years old he diſputed, in the 
temple, with the moſt learned of the Jewiſn doctors, 
concerning the ſublime truths of religion. And the reſt 


{z)] The learned Joux Al. BERT FaBRIcius has collected all the 
opinions of the learned, concerning the year of CRHRIST's birth, in his 
Bibliograph. Antiquar, cap. vii. F ix. p. 187. | 

[2] Matt. iii. 2, &c. John i. 22, &c. | : 

15] Matt. ii. 13. | _ 5 
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Cxxr. I. of his life, until the thirtieth year of his age, was ſpent 


H in the obſcurity of a private condition, and conſecrated 


to the duties of filial obedience [c]. This is all that 
the wiſdom of God hath permitted us to know, with 


certainty, of Cyi1sT, before he entered upon his pub- 


lic miniſtry, nor is the {tory of his having followed the 
trade of his adopted father Josy built upon any ſure 
foundation. There have been, indeed, ſeveral writers, 


who either through the levity of a wanton imagination, 


or with a deſign to attract the admiration of the multi- 
tude, have invented a ſeries of the moſt extravagant and 


ridiculous fables, in order to give an account t of this 


John, the 


forerunner of 


| the Mefliah, Year of his age, and to render it more ſolemn and af- 


obſcure part of the Saviour's life [4]. = 
III. Jesus began his public miniſtry in the thirtieth 


fecting to the Jews, a man, whoſe name was Joan, the 


reſpectable meſſenger were not without effect, and 


ſon of a Jewiſh prieſt, a perſon of great gravity allo, 


and much reſpected on account of the auſtere dignity 


of his life and manners, was commanded by God to 
proclaim to the people the coming of the Mess1 an, 
that had been promiſed to their fathers. This extraor- 
dinary man called himſelf the fore-runner of the Mgssr an. 
Filled with a holy zeal and a divine fervour, he cried a- 
loud to the Jewiſh nation to depart from their tranſgreſ- 
ſions, and to purify their hearts, that they might thus 


partake of the bleſſings which the fon of God was now 


come to offer to the world. The exhortations of this 


thoſe, who, moved by his ſolemn admonitions had form- 


ed the reſolution of correcting their evil diſpoſitions and 
amending their lives, were initiated into the kingdom. 


of the redeemer by the ceremony of immerſion, or 
baptiſm [el. Cha ist himſelf, before he began his mi- 
niſtry, deſired to be ſblemnly baptized by loan in the 


[c] Luke ii. 51, 52. 

[4] See the account, which the abovementioned Ain FBR. CIUS 
has given of theſe romantic criflers, in his Codex Apocryphus N. T. 
tom. i. 

Lk Matt. iii. E. John i. 32. | 

Waters 


* 


1 
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| waters of Jordan, that he might not, in any point, ne- Cexr. I. 
glect to anſwer the demands of the Jewiſh law. 
IV. It is not neceſſary to enter here into a particular 7h Ty 208 
| detail of the life and actions of Jesus CHRIST. All n 
tians muſt be perfectly well acquainted with them. 
They muſt know, that, during the ſpace, of three years, 

and amidft the deepeſt trials of affliction and diſtreſs, he 

| inſtructed the Jewiſh nation in the will and counſels 

of the moſt high, and omitted nothing, in the courſe of 

his miniſtry, that could contribute either to gain the 
multitude, or to charm the wiſe, Every one knows, 

| that his life was a continued ſcene of the moſt perfect 

| ſanctity and the pureſt and molt active virtue, not only 

| without ſpot, bur alſo beyond the reach of ſuſpicion. 

And it is alſo well known that by miracles of the mott 
ſtupendous kind, and not more ſtupendous than ſaluta- 

ry and beneficent, he diſplayed to the univerſe the truth 

of that religion, which he brought with him from above, 
and demonſtrated the reality of his divine commiſſion | in 
the moſt illuſtrious manner. 
V. As this divine religion was to be propagated to the The eien ien 


of the Apoſ- 


utmoſt ends of the earth, it was neceſſary that Cukisx aegis ers 
ſhould chuſea certain number of perſons, to accompany the LXX. 
him conſtantly through the whole courſe of his miniſtry ; 3 
that thus they might be faithful and reſpectable witneſ- 
ſes of the ſanctity of his life, and the grandeur of his 
miracles, to the remoteſt nations; and alſo tranſmit to 
the lateſt poſterity a genuine account of his ſublime doc- 
trines, and of the nature and end of the goſpel-diſpenſa- 
tion. Therefore Ixsus choſe, out of the multitude that 
attended his diſcourſes, twelve perſons, whom he ſepa- 
rated from the reſt by the name of Apoſtles. Theſe men 
were illiterate, poor, and of mean extraction, and ſuch 
alone were truly proper to anſwer the views of the di- 
vine Saviour. He avoided making uſe of the mini- 
ſtry of perſons endowed with the advantages of for- 
tune and birth, or enriched with the treaſures of elo- 
quence and learning. leſt the fruits of this embaſſy, and 
the progreſs of the goſpel, ſhould be attributed to hu- 
E 3 man 


5 * ) 
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Cent, I. man and natural cauſes [F]. Theſe apoſtles were ſent 
but once to preach to the Jews during the life of Carts 
[2]. He choſe to keep them about his own perſon, that 
they might be thoroughly inſtructed in the affairs of his 
Kingdom. That the multitude, however, might not 
be deſtitute of teachers to enlighten them with the 
knowledge of the truth, Cyr1sT appointed Lxx diſci- 
ples to preach the glad tidings of life eternal throughout 
the whole province of Judæa [h]. 
Why the. VI. The reſearches of the learned have been employ- 
the apoſties. Ed to find out the reaſon of Cur1sT's fixing the number 
Xt. and of the apoſtles to twelve, and that of the diſciples to 
that of the ſeventy and various conjectures have been applied to 
Aceto the ſolution of this queſtion. But ſince it is manifeſt, 
2 from the words of our Saviour himſelf [;], that he in- 
tended the number of the x11 apoſtles as an alluſion to 
that of the tribes of IsRAatL ; it can ſcarcely be doubted, 
that he was willing to inſinuate by this appointment, 
that he was the ſupreme lord, and high · prieſt of theſe 
twelve tribes, into which the Jewiſh nation was divided. 
And as the number of diſciples anſwers evidently to that 
of the ſenators, of whom the council of the people, or: the 
ſanhedrim, was compoſed, there is a high degree of 
probability in the conjecture of thoſe, who think, that 
Cuklsr, by the choice of the ſeventy, deſigned to ad- 
moniſh the Jews, that the authority of their ſanhedrim 
was now at an end, and that all power, with reſpect to 
religious matters, was veſted in him alone. 
Carter's VII. The miniſtry of the divine Saviour was confined 
2 to the Jews, nor, while he remained upon earth, did 
des. he permit his apoſtles or diſciples to extend their labours 
5 beyond this diſtinguiſhed nation [x]. At the ſame time, 
if we conſider the illuſtrious acts of mercy and omnipo- 
tence, that were performed by Cu is r, it will be na- 
tural to conclude that his fame muſt have been very 
ſoon ſpread abroad in other countries. We learn from 
writers of no ſmall poſe, that ABA Rus king of Edeſſa, 


| 17 1 Cor. i. 21. [2] Matt. * | 03] Luke x. 1· 
5 Matt. xix. 28. Lake XXil. 30. | 10 Matt. X. 55 6. Xv. 24. 


being 
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| being ſeized with a ſevere and dangerous illneſs, wrote Cer. I. 
to our bleſſed Lord to implore his aſſiſtance; and that —— 


Jesus not only wrote him a gracious anſwer, but alſo 
accompanied it with his picture, as a mark of his eſteem 


for that pious prince [/|. Theſe letters are ſtill extant. 


© But they are juſtly looked upon as fictitious by moſt 
writers, who allo go yet further, and treat the whole 
| ſtory of ABGaRus as entirely fabulous, and unworthy 


of credit [mn]. I will not pretend to aſſert the genuineneſs 


| of theſe letters; but I ſee no reaſon of ſufficient weight 
| to deſtroy the credibility of the whole ſtory, which is 
ſuppoſed to have given occaſion to them | x]. 


VIII. A great number of the Jews, ſtruck with thoſe The fucceſs 


of CIS T's 


illuſtrious marks of a divine authority and power, that 
| ſhone forth in the miniſtry and actions of CHAIsT, re- 
| carded him as the fon of God, the true MgssIanm. The 
rulers of the people, and more eſpecially the chief prieſts 
and Phariſees, whoſe licentiouſneſs and hypocriſy he 
cenſured with a noble and generous freedom, laboured 
with ſucceſs, by the help of their paſſions, to extinguiſh 
in their breaſts the conviction of his celeſtial miſſion, or, 
at leaſt, to ſuppreſs the effects it was adapted to pro- 


duce upon their conduct. Fearing alſo leſt the miniſtry 


of CyurI1sT ſhould tend to diminiſh their credit, and to 
: [1 EuskB. Hift. Eccl. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 21. Jo. ALBERT. FABRIC. 
Codex Apocryphus N. T. tom. i. p. 317. 


[m] See Bas xAGE Hiſtoire des Tuifs, vol. i. cap. xviii. p. 500. As 


allo THEO PH. S1. BaytrRUs Hiftoria Edeſſena et O ſroena, lib. iii. p. 


104. Jos. Simon AssEMAN Us Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vaticanæ, 
tom. i. p. 554. | | 8 

[(n) There is no author who has diſcuſſed this queſtion (concerning 
the authenticity of the letters of Cn RIS and ABGARUs, and the truth 
of the whole ſtory) with ſuch learning and judgment, as the 
late Mr. Joxzs, in the ſecond volume of his excellent work, entitled, 
A new and full method of ſettling the canonical authority of the New Teſta- 
ment. Notwithſtanding the opinions of ſuch celebrated names as PARK ER, 


Cave and GRABE, in favour of theſe letters, and the hiſtory to which 


they relate, Mr, Jows has offered reaſons to prove the whole fictitious, 


which ſeem unanſwerable, independent of the authorities of River, 


CuemniTivs, WaLTHER, Simon, Du Pin, WAEkE, SPANHELM, 


FaBr1c1us, and Ls CLERC, which he oppoſes to the three above- 


mentioned. ] © 
„ deprive 


26 


(.gntT. I, 
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But the clamours of an enraged populace, ſet on by the 


Alis Reſur- 
ref tonr 


by the infernal treaſon of an apoſtate diſciple, 


The External HISTORY 


Part J. 
deprive them of the advantages they derived from the 
Impious abuſe of their authority in religious matters; 

ti;ey laid ſnares for his life, which, for a conſiderable 
time. were without effect. They ſucceeded, atlength, 


by the 
treachery of Je Das, Who diſcovered the retreat which 
his divine maſter had choſen for the purpoſes of medi- 
tation and repoſe, and thus delivered him into the mer- 
citels lands of a brutal ſoldiery. | 

IX. In conſequence of this, Jesus was firſt brought 
before the jewiſh high-prieſt and FS, before 
hom he WAS accu ſed of having violated the law, and 


maſſzhe med the majeſty of God. Dragg:d from thence 


io the tribunal of PLATE the Roman pretor, he was 
theje charged with ſeditious enterpriſes, and with trea- 
jon againſt CAR. Both theſe accuſations were fo 
evidently falſe, and deſtitute even of every appearance 
of truth, that they muſt have been rejected by any 
judge, who ated upon the principles of common equity. 


impious inſtigations of their prieſts and rulers, intimida- 
ted FiLaTE, and engaged him, though with the utmoſt 
reſuctance, and in oppoſition to the dictates of his con- 


ſcience, to pronounce a capital ſentence againſt CHRIST. 


Tic divine Saviour behaved with inexpreſſible dignity 
under this heavy trial. As the end of his miſſion was to 
make expiation for the ſins of men, ſo when all things 


were ready, and when he had finiſhed the work of his 
glorious miniſtry, he placidly ſubmitted to the death of 


the croſs, and with a ſerene and voluntary reſignation, 
committed his ſpirit into the hands of the Father. 

X. After Jesus had remained three days in the ſe- 
pulchre, he reſumed that life which he had voluntarily 


laid down, and, riſing from the dead, declared to the 


univerſe, by that triumphant act, that the divine juſtice 
was latisfied. and the paths of ſalvation and immortali- 


ty rendered acceſſible to the human race. He converſed 


with his diſciples, during forty days after his reſurrec- 


tion, and employed that time in inſtructing them more 


fully 
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| ſully concerning the nature of his kingdom. Many wiſe CEXr. I. 

and important reaſons prevented his ſhewing himſelf 

| publickly at 7eru/alem, to confound the malignity and 

| unbelief of his enemies. He contented himſelf with 

| manifeſting the certainty of his glorious reſurrection to 

a ſufficient number of faithful and credible witneſſes, 

foreſeeing, perhaps, that if he appeared in public, thoſe 

malicious unbelievers, who had formerly attributed his 

miracles to the power of magic, would now repreſent 
his reſurrection, as a phantom, or viſion, produced by 
the influence of infernal powers. Aſter having remain- / 8 
ed upon earth, during the ſpace of time abovemention- (| 
ed, and given to his diſciples a divine commiſhon to ink 
preach the glad tidings of ſalvation and immortality to: "1h 
the human race, he aſcended into heaven, in their pre- = 
ſence, and reſumed the enjoyment of that glory, which 
he was poſſeſſed of before the worlds were created. 


CHAP. 1. 


Concering the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


I. TE SUS, being aſcended into heaven, ſoon ſhewed The apoſites 
his afflicted diſciples, that, though inviſible to mortal ogg 
eyes, he was ſtill their omnipotent, protector, and their Got. 
benevolent guide. About fifty days after his departure 
from them, he gave them the firſt proof of that majeſ- 
ty and power to which he was exalted, by the effuſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt upon them according to his promiſe by 
[0]. The conſequences of this grand event were ſur- - _ 
prizing and glorious, infinitely honourable to the Chriſ- 1 
tian religion and the divine miſſion of its triumphant . . fi 
author. For no ſooner had the apoſtles received this _ 
precious gift, this celeſtial guide, than their ignorance a 
was turned into light, their doubts into certainty, their 7 
fears into a firm and invincible fortitude, and their for- 


mer backWRrdnels 1 into an ardent and inextinguiſnable 


ID] Acts ii. 1 „ &c. 
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38 The Euternal HISTORY Part], 
Cent. I. zeal, which led them to undertake their ſacred office 
—— = with the utmoſt intrepidity and alacrity of mind. This 

marvellous event was attended with a variety of gifts, 
particularly the gift of tongues, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſa- 

ry to qualify the apoſtles to preach the goſpel to the dif. 

ferent nations. Theſe holy apoſtles were alſo filled with 

a perfect perſuaſion, founded on CHRisT's expreſs 
promiſe, that the divine preſence would perpetually 
accompany them, and ſhew itſelf by miraculous inter- 
poſitions, as often as the ſucceſs of their miniſtry ſhould 

render this neceſlary. 
Preach the Il. Relying upon ha celeſtial ſuccours, the apoſtles 
eoſpel bike began their glorious miniſtry, by preaching the goſpel, 
1e Jews and : ” : 

Samaritans. According to CHRIST's poſitive command, firſt to the 
Jes, and by endeavouring to bring that deluded peo- 

ple to the knowledge of the truth [p]. Nor were their 

labours unſucceſsful, ſince, in a very ſhort time, many 
thouſands were converted, by the influence of their 
miniſtry, to the Chriſtian faith [q]. From the Jews 

they paſſed to the Samaritans, to whom they preached 

with ſuch efficacy, that great numbers of that nation 
acknowledged the Mgss1 an[r]. And, after that they had 
exerciſed their miniſtry, during ſeveral years, at Feruſa- 

lem, and brought to a ſufficient degree of conſiſtence and 
maturity the Chriſtian churches which were founded in 


Paleſtine and the adiacent countries, they extended their 


views further, carried the divine lamp of the goſpel to 
all the nations of the world, and ſaw their labours 
crowned, almoſt every where, with the moſt abundant 
fruits. 57 5 . 
Theeletion III. No ſooner was CHR1sT exalted on high, than the 


apoſtle, apoſtles determined to render their number complete, 


as it had been fixed by their divine maſter, and accord- 


ingly to chuſe in the place of. Jupas, who had deſpe- 
rately periſhed by his own hands, a man endowed with 
ſuch degrees of ſanctity and wiſdom, as were neceſſary 
5) Luke xtiv. 47. Afi, B. Al. 4g 565. 
{7] Adds ii. 41. iv. 4. [r] Acts i. 8. viii, 14. 
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in a ſtation of ſuch vaſt importance. Having therefore Canr, I, 


| gathered together the {mall aſſembly of Chriſtians, which 


bad then been formed at Jeruſalem, to men, remarkable 
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for their piety and faith, were propoſed as the moſt 


worthy to ſtand candidates for this ſacred office. 


| Theſe men were MaTTHIAs and BaisaBas, the for- 
mer of whom was, either by lot (which is the moſt ge- 


neral opinion) or by a plurality of voices of the aſſem- 


Ef 
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ay 
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might be able to combat the Jewiſh doctors and the 
| Pagan philoſophers with their own arms, For this 
purpoſe, Jzsus himſelf, by an extraordinary voice from 
| heaven, called to his ſervice a thirteenth apoſtle, whoſe 
name was SAUL (afterwards Paul) and whoſe ac- 


| tle [5s]. 
IV. All theſe apoſtles were men without education, paul catieg 
and abſolutely ignorant of letters ard philoſophy ; and to be an a- 
| yet, in the infaney of the Chriſtian church, it was ne- Pelle 


| bly there preſent, choſen to the dignity of an apoſ- 


ceſſary that there ſhould be, at leaſt, ſome one defen- 
der of the goſpel, who, verſed in the learned arts, 


quaintance both with Jewiſh and Grecian learning was 


very conſiderable [J. This extraordinary man, who 
had been one of the moſt virulent enemies of the Chriſ- 
tians, became the moſt glorious and triumphant defen- 


der. Independant of the miraculous gifts, with which 


he was enriched, he was naturally poſſeſſed of an in- 
vincible courage, an amazing force of genius, and a 
ſpirit of patience, which no fatigue could overcome, 
and which no ſufferings or trials could exhauſt. To 
theſe the cauſe of the goſpel, under the divine appoint- 
ment, owed a conſiderable part of its rapid progreſs 
and ſurprizing ſucceſs, as the As of the Apoſtles, and 


the Epiſtles of St. Paul, abundantly teſtify, Es 
V. The firſt Chriſtian church, founded by the apoſ- 


tles, was that of 7eru/alem, which was the model of all 
thoſe that were afterwards erected during this firſt cen · 5 
tury. This church was, however, governed by the, eng. 
apofiles themſelves, to whom both the elders and thoſe tated. 
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40 i The External HISTORY Part. I 
Cxxr. I. who were entruſted with the care of the poor, even the 


deacons, were ſubject. The people, though they had not 
abandoned the Jewiſh worſhip, held, however ſeparate 
aſſemblies, in which they were inſtructed by the apoſtles 
and elders, prayed together, celebrated the holy ſupper 
in remembrance of CRIST, of his death and ſuffer- 
ings, and the falvation offered to mankind through 
him, and, at the concluſion of theſe meetings, they 
teſtified their mutual love, partly by their liberality to 
the poor, and partly by ſober and friendly repaſts [u], 
which from thence were called feaſts of charity. Among 
the virtues, which diſtinguiſhed the riſing church in 
this its in fancy, that of charity to the poor and needy 
ſhone in the firſt rank, and with the brighteſt luſtre. 
The rich ſupplied the wants of their indigent brethren 
with ſuch liberality and readineſs, that, as St. Luk 
tells us, among the primitive diſciples of Cukisr, all 
things were in common [w]. This expreſſion has, how: 
ever, been greatly abuied, and has been made to 
ſignify a community of rights, goods, or poſſeſſions, than 
which interpretation nothing is more groundleſs, no- 
thing more falſe. For, from a multitude of reaſons, 
as well as from the expreſs words of St. PETER [x], it 
is abundantly manifeſt that the community, which is 
implied in mutual / and mutual liberality, is the 
| only thing intended in this 8 51. 
Many chur- VI. The apoſtles, having finiſhed their work at 2 
ches founded ſalem, went from thence to employ their labours in o- 
_ _ ther nations, travelled, with this view, over a great 
eat places. part of the known world, and in a ſhort time planted 
a vaſt, number of churches among the Gentiles, Seve- 
ral of theſe are mentioned in the ſacred writings, parti 


Inf AQ ii. 42. 5 Acts ii. 4. Iv. 32. 1-1 Acts v. 4. 

[(3) This is proved with the utinoſt evidence by Dr. MosnE iu, in 
a diſſertation, concerning the true nature of that community of goods, 
which is ſaid to have taken place in the church of Jeruſalem. This 
learned diſcourſe is to be found in the ſecond volume of our author's 
incomparable work, entitled, ee ad Hi ard Eccleſſaſticam 
perlinentes.] | 


cularly 
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cularly in the Acts of the Apoſtles [z]; though theſe are, Cxur. I. 


| undoubtedly, but a ſmall part of the churches, which 
| were founded either by the apoſtles themſelves, or by 
their diſciples under their immediate direction. The 
diſtance of time, and the want of records, leave us at 
a loſs with reſpect to many intereſting circumſtances of 


the peregrinations of the apoſtles, nor have we any 


certain or preciſe accounts of the limits of their voyages, 
| of the particular countries where they ſojourned, nor 
of the times and places in which they finiſhed their 
glorious courſe. The ſtories that are told concerning 
their arrival and exploits among the Gauls, the Engliſh, 
the Spaniards, the Germans, the Americans, the Chineſe, 
the Indians, and the Ruſſians are too romantic in their 
nature, and of too recent a date, to be received by an 
| impartial enquirer after truth. The greateſt part of theſe 
| fables were forged after the time of CHARLEMAGNE, 
| when moſt of the Chriſtian churches contended about 
| the antiquity of their origin, with as much vehemence 
| as the Arcadians, Egyptians, and Greeks diſputed for- 


| merly about their ſeniority and precedence. 
VII. At the ſame time, the beauty and excellence Custer 


of the Chriſtian religion excited the admiration of the 


reſpected; } 


mong the 


thinking part of mankind, wherever the apoſtles Gentiles. 


directed their courſe. Many, who were not willing to 
adopt the whole of its doctrines, were, nevertheleſs, as 
appears from undoubted records, ſo ſtruck with the 
account of CHRIS T's life and actions, and fo charmed 
with the ſublime purity of his precepts, that they rank- 
ed him in the number of the greateſt heroes, nay, e- 


ven of the gods themſelves. Great numbers kept, with 


the utmoſt care in their houſes, pictures or images of 
the divine Saviour and his apoſtles, which they treated 
with the higheſt marks of veneration and reſpect [a]. 


[z] The names of the churches, planted by the apoſtles in the dif- 


ferent nations, are ſpecified in a work of PHIL. James HARTMAN, 


De rebus geſtis Chriſtianorum ſub apoſtalis, cap. vii. p. 107; and alſo 
in that of F. ALBERT FaBRICIVs, entitled, Lux Evangelii tots orbi 


exartens, Cap. v. p. 83, &c. | 
[a] This is particularly mentioned by EusEBIus 
vi. cap. xvili. p. 265. and by la EN K Us, lib. i. c. xxv, 


Hiſt. Eccl. lib. | 
And 
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And fo illuſtrious was the fame of Cükisr's power 
grown, after his reſurrection from the dead, and the 
miraculous giſts ſhed from on high upon his apoſtles, 


that the emperor TIßERIVs is faid to have propoſed 
his being enrolled among the gods of Rome, which the 


oppolition of the ſenate hindered from taking effect. 
Many have doubted of the truth of this ſtory : there 
are, however, ſeveral authors: of the firſt note who 
have declared, that the reaſons alledged for the 
truth of this fack are ſuch as have removed their 


doubts, and appeared to them ſatisfactory and conclu— 


five [2]. | 

VIII. When we conſider the rapid progreſs of Chriſ- 
tianity among the Gentile nations, and the poor and 
feeble inſtruments by which this great and amazing 
event was immediately effected, we muſt natural- 
ly have recourſe to an omnipotent and inviſible hand, 
as its true and proper cauſe. For unleſs we ſuppoſe 


here a divine interpoſition, how was it poſlible that 
men, deſtitute of all human aid, without credit or 


riches, learning or eloquence, could, in ſo ſhort a time, 
perſuade a conſiderable: part of mankind to abandon 


the religion of their anceſtors? How was it poſſible, 


that an handful of apoſtles, who, as fiſhermen and pub- 
licans, muſt have been contemned by their own nation, 
and, as. Jews, muſt have been odious to all others, 
could engage the learned and the mighty, as well as 
the ſimple: and thoſe of low degree, to forſake their 


[4] See Tyzop. Has us, De decreto Tiberii, quo Chriftum reforre 


voluit in numerum Deorum ; as alſo a very learned letter written, in de- 
fence of the truth of this fact, by the celebrated CHRISTO HER Is E- 
L1us, and publiſhed in the Bibliotbegue Germanique, tom. xxxii. p 147. 
and tom. Xxxiii. p. 12, [We may add to this note of Dr. Mos HEIU“s, 
that the late learned profeſſor Altmann, publiſhed at Bern in the year 


1755, an ingenious pamphlet upon this ſubject, entitled, D*/quifitio Hiſ- 


terico-critica de Epiſtola Ponti Pilati ad Tibertum, qa CnrI3TI mira- 
cula, mors et reſurrectis recenſebantur. This author makes it appear, 
that, though the letter, which ſome have attributed to PiLare, and 
which is extant in ſeveral authors, be manifeſtly ſpurious ; yet it 1s no 
leſs certain, that PILATE ſent to Tizzrztus an account of the death 


and reſurrection of CHRIST. See the Bib/ioth. des ſciences, et des veaux 


arts, publiſhed at the Hague, tom. vi. p. 360.] 8 
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was, in their very language, an incredible energy, an 
amazing power of ſending light into the underſtanding 
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which was an enemy to their corrupt paſhons? And, 
indeed, there were undoubted marks of a celeſtial 
power perpetually attending their miniſtry. There 


and conviction into the heart. To this were added, 
the commanding influence of ſtupendous miracles, the 
foretelling of future events, the power of diſcerning 


the ſecret thoughts and intentions of the heart, a mag- 
nanimity ſuperior to all difficulties, a contempt of 
riches and honours, a ſerene tranquillity in the face of 
death, and an invincible patience under torments ſtil] 
more dreadful than death itſelf; and all this accom- 


panied with lives free from all ſtain, and adorned with 


the conſtant practice of ſublime virtue. Thus were 
the Meſſengers of the divine Saviour, the heralds of 
his ſpiritual and immortal kingdom, furniſhed for their 
| glorious work, as the unanimous voice of ancient hiſ- 


tory ſo loudly teſtifies. The event ſufficiently declares 


this; for without theſe remarkable and extraordinary 


circumſtances, no rational account can be given of the 
rapid propagation of the goſpel throughout the world. 


IX. What indeed contributed ſtill further to this Miccatow 


1 | EZ gifts commu- 
glorious event, was, the power veſted in the apoſtles fen 


of tranſmitting to their diſciples theſe miraculous gifts. the apoſtles. 


For many of the firſt Chriſtians were no ſooner baptiz- 
ed according to ChRIST's appointment, and dedicated 
to the ſervice of God by folemn prayer, and the impo- 
ſition of hands, than they ſpoke languages they had 
never known or learned before; fore-told future events, 


healed the ſick by pronouncing the name of Jxsus, re- 


ſtored the dead to life, and performed many things a- 
bove the reach of human power [e]. And it is no 
wonder, if men, who had the power of communicating 
to others theſe: marvellous gifts, appeared great and 
reſpectable, wherever they exerciſed their glorious mi- 


niſtry. 0 


[c] See Pranne's learned treatiſe, De chariſmatibus five donis mi- 
raculofts antique eccleſie, publiſhed at Francfert 1683. 
X. Such 
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Oaxr. I. X. Such then were the true cauſes of that amazing 
——— rapidity with which the Chriſtian religion ſpread itſelf 
Abe aso upon earth; and thoſe who pretend to aſſign other rea. 


of the goſpel 9 92 : 5 
attributed to ſons of this ſurprizing event, indulge themſelves in idle 


ſes. | 
men and things. In vain, therefore, have ſome ima- 
gined, that the extraordinary liberality of the Chriſ. 
tians to their poor, was a temptation to the more in- 
dolent and corrupt part of the multitude to embrace 


the goſpel. Such malignant and ſuperficial reaſoners 


don't conſider, that thoſe who embraced this divine re- 
ligion expoſed their lives to the moſt imminent danger; 
nor have they attention enough to recollect that neither 
lazy, nor vicious members were ſuffered to remain in 
the ſociety of Chriſtians. Equally vain is the invention 
of thoſe, who imagine that the profligate lives of the 
Heathen prieſts was an occaſion of the converſion of 
many to Chriſtianity. For, though this might indeed 
give them a diſguſt at the religion of theſe unwortliy 
miniſters, yet it could not, alone, attach them to that 
of Jesvs, which offered them from the world no other 
proſpects than thoſe of poverty, infamy, and death. 
The perſon, who could embrace the goſpel, ſolely, from 
the motive now mentioned, muſt have reaſoned in this 
ſenſeleſs and extravagant manner: *The miniſters of 
that religion which I have profeſſed from my infancy, 
lead profligate lives: therefore, I will become a 
“ Chriſtian, join myſelf to that body of men who are 
condemned by the laws of the ſtate, and thus expoſe 
my life and fortune to the moſt imminent danger.“ 


A 


CHART V 
Concerning the calamitous events that happened the 
church. e 
The Jews 1, HE innocence and virtue that diſtinguiſhed ſo 
Pe Chril- __ eminently the lives of CHAIST's ſervants, and 


tians in Pa- the ſpotleſs purity of the doCt.1ie they taught, were 
not ſufficient to defend them againſt virulence and ma- 


end ca fictions, which muſt diſguſt every attentive obſerver of 
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lignity of the Jews. The prieſts and rulers of that aban- Cenr. I. 


doned people, not only loaded with injuries and re- 
proach the apoſiles of Jrsus, and their diſciples, but 
condemned as many of them, as they could, to death, 


and executed in the moſt irregular and barbarous man- 
ner their ſanguinary decrees. The murther of Srz— 
PHEN, of Jams the fon of Z:seprt, and of James, 


ſurnamed the J, biſhop of Jeruſalem, furniſh dread— 


ful examples of the truth of what we here advance [4]. 


8 is odious malignity of the Jewiſh doctors, againſt 


the heralds of the goſpel, was undoubtedly owing to a 
ſecret apprehenſion, that the progreſs of Chriſtianity 


would dettroy the credit of Judaiſm, and bring on the 


ruin of their pompous ceremonies. 


IL. The Jews who lived out of Paleſtine, in the Roman And alſo by 


provinces, did not vield to thoſe of Jeraſalem in point 


learn from the hiſtory of the As of the Apoſtles, and 
other records of unqueſtionable authority, that they 
ſpared no labour, but zealouſly ſeized every occaſion of 
animating the magiſtrates againſt the Chriſtians, and 


ſetting on the multitude to demand their deſtruction. 
The high-prieſt of the nation, and the Jews, who dwelt 
in Paleſtine, were inſtrumental in exciting the rage of 


theſe foreign Jews againſt the infant church, by ſending 
meſſengers to exhort them not only to avoid all intercourſe 
with the Chriſtians, but alſo to perſecute them in the moſt 
vehement manner [e]. For this inhuman order, they en- 
deavoured to find out the moſt plauſible pretexts, and, 


therefore, they gave out, that the Chriſtians were enemies 


to the Roman emperor, ſince they acknowledged the au- 
thority of a certain perſon whoſe name was Jxsus, whom 


[4] The martyrdom of STzrnuN is recorded in the 4s of the Apoſ- 
tles, vii. G55 ; and that of Jaws the ſon of ZERBE DEE, Acts x1. 1. 2'; 


that of James the Juft, biſhop of Jeruſalem, is mentioned by JoSEPHUs, 
in his Jewiſh Antiquities, book xx. ch. viii. and by EuszB1us, in his 


Eccleſ. Hiſtory, book ii. ch. xxiii. 155 : | 
[e} See the Dialogue of JusTin Martyr with TRyryho the Jew, 


p. 51, 52, 53. 109. 138. 318. 
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of cruelty to the innocent diſciples of CHRIST. Werie. 
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verely pu- harbarous conduct of this perfidious nation go unpu- 
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Cexr. I. PILATE had puniſhed capitally as a malefactor by a 
moſt righteous ſentence, and on whom, nevertheleſs, 
they conferred the royal dignity. Theſe perfidious in- 
ſinuations had the intended effect, and the rage of the 
Jews againſt the Chriſtians was conveyed from father to 
ſon, from age to age; fo that the church of Cartsr 
had, in no period of time, more bitter and deſperate 


enemies than that very people, to whom the immortal 
Saviour was more eſpecially ſent. 


The Jewsſe- III. The ſupreme judge of the world did not let the 


niſhed for 


their treat · Niſhed. The moſt ſignal marks of divine juſtice purſued 
ment of them, and the cruelties they had exerciſed upon ChRISr, 
and his diſci- and his diſciples, were dreadfully avenged. The God, 
ples. who had for ſo many ages protected the * with an 
out- ſtretched arm, withdrew his aid. e permitted 
Jeruſalem, with its famous temple, to be deſtroy ed by 
VesPASIAN and his ſon Tirus, an innumerable mul- 
titude of this devoted people to periſh by the ſword, 
and the greateſt part of thoſe that remained to groan 
under the yoke of a ſevere bondage. Nothing can be 
more affecting than the account of this terrible event, 
and the circumſtantial deſcription of the tremendous 
calamities which attended it, as they are given by Josx- 
pus, himſelf a Jew, and alſo a ſpectator of this horrid 
ſcene. From this period the Jews experienced, in every 
place, the hatred and contempt of the Gentile nations, 
ſtill more than they had formerly done. And in theſe 
their calamities the predictions of CarIsT were amply 

fulfilled, and his divine miſſion further illuſtrated. 


The ten IV. However virulent the Jews were againſt the 
_ Gentile per- | 


| fecutionss Chriſtians, yet, upon many occaſions, they wanted 


power to execute their cruel purpoſes. This was not 
the caſe with the Heathen nations; and therefore from 
them the Chriſtians ſuffered the ſevereſt calamities. 
The Romans are ſaid to have purſued the Chriſtians with 
the utmoſt violence in ten perſecutions [f], but this num- 


| | ber 
[/] The learned J. Auzzxr Farzictus has given us a liſt of the 
| SR | author! 
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ber is not verified by the ancient hiſtory of the church, Car. I. 
For if by theſe perſecutions, ſuch only are meant as were 
C iingularly ſevere and umverſal throughout the empire, 
then it is certain, that theſe amount not to the number 
E abovementioned. And, if we take the provincial and 
I leſs remarkable perſecutions into the account, they far 
exceed it. In the fifth century, certain Chriſtians were ww 
led by ſome paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and by one ö 
eſpecially in the Revelations [g, to imagine the church | 
was to ſuffer ten calamities of a moſt grievous nature. 104 
To this notion, therefore, they endeavoured, though 4 
not all in the ſame way, to accommodate the language 1 
of hiſtory, even againſt the teſtimony of thoſe ancient = 
records, from whence alone hiftory can ſpeak with au- „ 
thority [/þ]. i 
V. Nano was the firſt emperor who enacted laws Law malle 
2gainſt the Chriſtians. In this he was followed by eee . 
DomtT1an, Marcus ANToNINUs the philoſopher, SEVE= - YR 
RUS, and the other emperors, who indulged the preju- FR 
dices they had imbibed againſt the diſciples of IEsus. N 
| All the edicts of theſe different princes were not, how- af 
ever, equally unjuſt, nor made with the ſame views and 6 
for the fame reaſons. Were they now extant, as they nl 
| were collected by the celebrated lawyer DoMiT1vs, in Wh 
his book concerning the duty of a Pi oconſul, they would «24 
WW undoubtedly caſt a great light upon the hiſtory of the 1 
church, under the perſecuting emperors [i]. At pre- 
ſent we muſt, in many caſes, be ſatisfied with probable 
| Wl conjectures for want of more certain evidence, 


| authors that have written concerning theſe a> in his Lux E- 
vangelii orbi uni wer ſo exoriens, cap. vil. p. 133. 

[2] Revel. xvil. 14. 
n I See SULP1ITIUS SEVERUS, vos | it. Ch. xxxiii. . As alſo Avsrin, 
g. De civitate Dei, book xviii. ch. lit. 
h [5] The Collection of the imperial edicts againſt the Chriſtians, made 
by DowiT1us, and now Joſt, is mentioned by LacTanT1vs, in his 
Divine Inſtitutes, book v. ch. xi. Such of theſe edicts, as have eſcaped 
che ruins of time, are learnedly illuſtrated by Franc. BaLpvuinus, in 
of * ſmall treatife, entitled, Commentarium ad edjei 1 weterum principum Ro- 
manorum de Cbriſtianis. Of which a ſecond edition 1 Was publiſhed, by 
Mr. GunDLING, at Hall, 1727, 
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Cexr. I. VI. Before we proceed further in this part of our 
hiſtory, a very natural curiolity calls us to enquire, how 
ofthe ports it happened, . that the Romans, who were troubleſome 
cutioo of the to no nation on account of their religion, and who ſuf. 
Ky abs fered even the Jews to live under their own laws, and 
follow their own method of worthip, treated the Chriſ. 

tians alone with fuch ſeverity? This important queſtion 

ſeems ſtill more difficult to be ſolved, when we conſider 

that the excellent nature of the Chriſtian religion, and 

its admirable tendency to promote both the public wel 

fare of the ſtate, and the private felicity of the indivi- 

dual, entitled it, in a ſingular manner, to the favour 

and protection of the reigning powers. One of the 
principal reaſons of the ſeverity, with which the Romans 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, notwithſtanding theſe conf: 
derations, ſeems to have been the abhorrence and con- 

tempt, with which the latter regarded the religion of 

the empire, which was ſo intimately connected with the 

form, and, indeed, with the very eſſence of its political 
conſtitution. For, though the Romans gave an unli- 

mited toleration to all religions, which had nothing in 

their tenets dangerous to the commonwealth, yet they 

would not permit that of their anceſtors, which was 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of the ſtate, to be turned into 
deriſion, nor the people to be drawn away from their 
attachment to it. I heſe, however, were the two things 

which the Chriſtians were charged with,, and that juſtly, 

though to their honour. They dared to ridicule the ab- 
ſurdities of the Pagan ſuperſtition, and they were ardent 

and aſſiduous in gaining proſelytes to the truth. Nor 

did they only attack the religion of Rome, but alſo all 

the different ſhapes and forms under which ſuperſtition 
appeared in the various countries where they exerciſed 

their miniſtry. From hence the Romans concluded, 

that the Chriſtian ſect was not only inſupportably daring 

and arrogant, but moreover, an enemy to the public 
tranquillity, and every way proper to excite civil wats 

and commotions in the empire. It is, probably, on 


this account, that Tacitus reproaches them with the 
0 
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| odious chracter of haters of mankind [, and ſtyles the Cer. I. 


religion of Jꝝxsus a deſtruclive ſuperſtition ; and that 


{ SUETONIUS ſpeaks of the Chriſtians, and their doctrine, 
in terms of the ſame kind [I]. | 
VII. Another circumſtance, that irritated the Romans Other cauſes 
5 FI. . | : of theſe per- 
C againſt the Chriſtians, was the ſimplicity of their wor- feeaions. 

8 ſhip, which reſembled, in nothing, the ſacred rites of 
any other people. The Chriſtians had neither ſacrifices, 
nor temples, nor images, nor oracles, nor ſacerdotal 
orders; and this was ſufficient to bring upon them the 


reproaches of an igaorant multitude, who imagined that 


there could be no religion without theſe. bus they 
were looked upon as a ſort of Atheiſts, and, by the 


Roman laws, thoſe, who were chargeable with Atheiſm, 


were declared the peſts of human ſociety. Burt this 


was not all: the ſordid intereſts of a multitude of lazy 


and ſelfiſh prieſts were immediately connected with the 
ruin and oppreſſion of the Chriſtian cauſe. The public 
worſhip of ſuch an immenſe number of deities was a 


ſource of ſubſiſtence, and even of riches to the whole 


rabble of prieſts and augurs, and alſo to a multitude of 
merchants and artiſts. And as the progreſs of the goſpel 
threatened the ruin of this religious traffic, and the 
profits it produced, this raiſed up new enemies to the 


Chriſtians, and armed the rage of mercenary ſuperſti- 


tion againſt their lives and their cauſe [m]. 


[4] Annal. lib. xv. cap. xliv. TOS 

[1] In Nerone, cap. xvi. Theſe odious epithets, which Tacir us 
gives to the Chriſtians and their religion, as likewiſe the language of 
SUETONI1US, Who calls Chriſtianity a poiſonous or malignant ſuperſtition, 
(malefica ſuper ftitio) are founded upon the ſame reaſons. A ſect, which 
not only could not endure, but even laboured to aboliſh the religious ſyſ- 
tems of the Romans; and alſo thoſe of all the other nations of the uni- 
verſe, appeared to the ſhort- ſighted and ſuperficial obſervers of religious 
matters, as enemies of mankind, and perſons poſſeſſed with a mortal 
hatred of all the human race, | | | 

In] This obſervation is verified by the ſtory of DemeTRIVS the ſilver- 


ſmith, Acts xix. 25. and by the following paſſage in the 97th letter of 


the xth book of PLIixv's epiſtles: The temples, which were almaſt 
** deſerted, begin to be frequented again; and the ſacred rites, which 
have been long neglected, are again performed. The victims, which 
% have had hitherto feu purchaſers, begin to come again to the mar- 
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Cunt. I. VIII. To accompliſh more ſpeedily the ruin of the 
TT Chriſtians, thoſe, whoſe intereſts were incompatible with 
odious ca- the progreſs of the goſpel, loaded them with the moſt 
3 , opprobrious calumnies, which were too eaſily received as 
againſt the truth, by the credulous and unthinking multitude, 
Canis among whom they were diſperſed with the utmoſt in- 
duſtry. We find a large account of theſe perfidious 
and ill grounded reproaches in the writings of the firſt 
defenders of the Chriſtian cauſe [ny]. And theſe, in- 
deed, were the only arms they had to oppoſe the truth; 
ſince the excellence of the goſpel, and the virtue of its 
miniſters and followers, left its enemies no reſources, 
but calumny and perſecution. Nothing can be ima- 
gined, in point of virulence and fury, that they did not 
employ for the ruin of the Chriſtians. They even went 
ſo far as to perſuade the multitude, that all the calami- 
ties, wars, tempeſts, and diſeaſes that afflicted man- 
kind, were judgments ſent down by the angry gods, 
becauſe the Chriſtians, who contemned their authority, 
were ſuffered in the empire [o]. 
The puniſh» IX. The various kinds of puniſhment, both capital 
ments2nd and corrective, which were employed againſt the Chril- 
Judicial 
forms uſed tians, are particularly deſcribed by learned men who 
due. have written profeſſedly upon that ſubject [y]. The 
forms of proceſs uſed in their condemnation, may be ſeen 
in the As of the Martyrs, in the letters of PLIxx and 
TRA JAN, and other ancient monuments [q]. The 
Judicial forms were very different, . at different times, 
and changed naturally according to the mildneſs or je- 
verity of the laws, enacted by the different emperors 
againſt the Chriſtians. Thus, at one time, we ſee the 


molt diligent ſearch made after the followers of CaRIsT; 


Da] See the laborious work of CHRIS r. Konrnorr, entitled, Pa- 
anus obtrectator, ſeu de calumniis Gentilium in Chriſtianos ; to hich 

may be added, Jo. 25. HuLp RICUs, De calumniis Gentilium in Chriſ- 
tianos, publiſhed at Zurich, in 8v' in the year 1744. 

[e] See ARNOBIUS Contra gentes. 

] See for this purpoſe Ax r. GaLLONIUsS and Gas r. SAGITT4- 
Rlus, De cruciatibus mariyrum. 

[4] See BoHMER, — Eccle ef. Proteſiant, tom. iv. lib. v. Decretal. 
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fell by the hand of bloody perſecution, and expired in 
the cauſe of the divine Saviour, were called martyrs, a 
term, borrowed from the ſacred writings, which ſigni- 
fies witneſſes, and thus expreſles the glorious teſtimony, 
E which theſe magnanimous believers bore to the truth. 
The title of confeſſors was given to ſuch, as in the face 
of death, and at the expence of honours, fortune, and 
all the other advantages of the. world, had confeſſed 
| with fortitude, before the Roman tribunals, their firm 
| attachment to the religion of Jesus. The veneration 
| that was paid to both martyrs and confeſſors, is hardly 
| credible. The diſtinguiſhing honours and privileges 
they enjoyed, the authority, with which their coun- 


| Chap. V. of the CHURCH. 51 
at another, all perquiſition ſuſpended, and poſitive ac- Cewr. I. 
| cuſation and information, only, allowed. Under one —— 
| reign we fee them, upon their being proved Chriſtians, 

or their confeſling themſelves ſuch, immediately dragged 

away to execution, unleſs they prevent their puniſh- 

ment by apoſtaſy ; under another, we ſee inhuman ma- 
giſtrates endeavouring to compel them, by all forts of 
tortures, to renounce their profeſſion. 


X. Thoſe who, in the perilous times of the church, Martyrs and 
confeſſors. 


ſels and deciſions were attended, would furniſh 


| ample matter for a hiſtory apart, and ſuch an un- 
| dertaking might be highly uſeful in many reſpects. 

There was, no doubt, as much wiſdom, as juſtice, in 

| treating with ſuch reſpect, and inveſting with ſuch pri- 


vileges, theſe Chriſtian heroes; ſince nothing was more 


| adapted to encourage others to ſuffer with cheartulneſs 
in the cauſe of CHRIST. But, as the beſt and wiſeſt 


inſtitutions are generally perverted, by the weakneſs or 


| corruption of men from their original purpoſe ; ſo the 


authority and privileges granted, in the beginning, to 

martyrs and confeſſors, became, in proceſs of time, a 

ſupport to ſuperſtition, an incentive to enthuſiaſm, and 

a ſource of innumerable evils and abuſes. 
XI. The firſt three or four ages of the church Their num- 

were ſtained with the blood of martyrs, who ſuf. der 

fered for the name of Jzsvs. The greatneſs of their 


number is acknowledged by all, who have a competent 
4 acquaintance 
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Cent. I. acquaintance with ancient hiſtory, and who have exa- 
mined that matter with any degree of impartiality. It 
is true, the learned DopwELL has endeavoured to inva- . 
lidate this unanimous deciſion of the ancient hiſtorians 
[7], and to diminiſh confiderably the number of thoſe 
that ſuffered death for the goſpel, And after him, ſe- 
veral writers have maintained his opinion, and aſſerted, 
that whatever may have been the calamities that the 
_ Chriſtians, in general, ſuffered for their attachment to 
the goſpel, very ew were put to death on that account. 
This hypotheſis has been warmly oppoſed, as deroga- 
ting from that divine power which enabled Chriſtians to p 


be faithful even unto death, and a contrary one embra- tt 
ced which augments prodigiouſly the number of theſe k 
heroic ſufferers. Here, no doubt, it will be wiſe to a- n 


void both theſe extremes, and to hold the middle path, t! 
which certainly leads neareſt to the truth. The mar- f. 
tyrs were leſs in number, than ſeveral of the ancient f 
and modern writers have ſuppoſed them to be, but much n 
more numerous than DopwELL and his followers are d 
willing to believe. And this medium will be eaſily ad- 


— 


mitted by ſuch, as have learned from the ancient wri- 

ters, that, in the darkeſt and moſt calamitous times oft 
the church, all Chriſtians were not equally or promiſ- f 

cuouſly diſturbed, or called before the public tribunals. MW ! 


Thoſe, who were of the loweſt rank of the people, eſ- 
caped the beſt; their obſcurity, in ſome meaſure, 
ſcreened them from the fury of perſecution. The lear- 
ned and eloquent, the doctors and miniſters, and chiefly 
the rich, after the confiſcation of whoſe fortunes a ra- 
pacious magiſtracy were perpetually gaping, theſe were 

the perſons the moſt expoſed to the dangers of the times, 
e XII. The actions and ſayings of theſe holy martyrs, 
from the moment of their impriſonment to their laſt 
gaſp, were carefully recorded, in order to be read on 
certain days, and thus propoſed as models to future ages. 
But few, however, of the cle ancient acts are come down 


[r] See Dopwerr's diſſertation, De f wariyrum, in his Diſ- 
ertationes COprianice. | 


to 
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to our times [5] ; the greateſt part of them having been Cuvr. I. | 
deſtroyed during that dreadful] proſecution which Dio- ij 
E cLETIAN carried on ten years, with ſuch fury, againſt Y 
the Chriſtians. For a moſt diligent ſearch was then 
made after all their books and papers, and all of them © 

that were found were committed to the flames. From 

the eighth century downwards, ſeveral Greek and Latin 
uriters endeavoured to make up this loſs, by compiling, 

E with vaſt labour, an account of the lives and actions | 
Jof the ancient martyrs. But the moſt of them have 1904 
given us little elſe than a ſeries of fables, adorned with 1651 

8 profuſion of rhetorical flowers, and ſtriking images, as x 
the wiſer, even among the Romiſh doctors, frankly ac- 
: knowledge. Nor are thoſe records, that paſs under the | 
name of martyrology, worthy of ſuperior credit, ſince 1 
they bear the moſt evident marks both of ignorance and 
falſhood. So that, upon the whole, this part of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, for want of ancient and authentick mo- 

numents, is extremely imperfect, and neceſlarily atten- 

ded with much ee f 

XIII. It would have been ſurprizing, if, under ſuch a The perſe- 71 
| monſter of cruelty as NxRO, the Chriſtians had enjoyed Nass. 

the ſweets of tranquillity and freedom. But this was =_ 
far from being the caſe , for this perfidious tyrant accu- _— 
ſed them of having ſet fire to the city of Rome, that hor- 2 
rid crime, which he himſelf had committed with a bar- Wo 
barous pleaſure. In avenging this crime upon the inno- „ 
cent Chriſtians, he ordered matters fo, that the puniſh- 
ment ſhould bear ſome reſemblance to the offence. He, 
therefore wrapt up ſome of them in combuſtible gar- 
ments, and ordered fire to be ſet to them when the 
darkneſs came on, that thus, like torches, they might 
diſpel the obſcurity of the night; while others were faſ- 
tened to croſſes, or torn in pieces by wild beaſts, or put 
to death in ſome ſuch dreadful manner. This horrid 


[5] Such of thoſe acts as are worthy of credit have been collected by 
the learned RuixARrus, into one volume in folio, of a moderate ſize, 
entitled, Selecta et fincera martyrum ada. Amſtelod. 1713. The hy- 
potheſis of DopweLL is amply refuted in a 0 preface which the 
author has prefixed to this work. 


perſecution 
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Car. I. perſecution was ſet on foot in the month of November 
[i], in the 64" year of Car1sT, and in it, according ti 
ſome ancient accounts, St. Paul, and St. PETER ſuf. 
fered martyrdom ; though this latter fact is conteſted by 
many, as being abſolutely irreconcilable with chrono- 
logy [u]. The death of Nxxo, who periſhed miſerably Nas 
in the year 68, put an end to the calamities of this fir Mv: 
perſecution, under which, during the ſpace of four 
years, the Chriſtians ſuffered every ſort of torment and 
affliction, which the ingenious cruelty of their enemies 
could invent. Do, 
The extent XIV. Learned men are not entirely agreed concer- 
of this perſe- . . - 4 
agg ning the extent of this perſecution under NtzRo. Some 
confine it to the city of Rome, while others repreſent it 
as having raged throughout the whole empire. The 
latter opinion, which is alſo the moſt ancient [ww], is 
undoubtedly to be preferred; as it is certain, that the 
lawsenacted againſt the Chriſtians, were enacted againſt 
the whole body, and not againſt particular churches, 
and were conſequently in force, in the remoteſt provin- 
ces. The authority of TerTuLLI1aN confirms this, 
who tells us that NERO and DowmtT1an had enacted 
laws againſt the Chriſtians, of which Tr AI AN had, in 
part taken away the force, and rendered them, 1n ſome 
meaſure, without effect [x]. We ſhall not have recourſe, 
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[e] See, for a further illuſtration of this point of chronology, two 
French diſſertations of the very learned AryHonss de VicnoLes, con- 
cerning the cauſe and the commencement of the perſecution under 
N Ro, which are printed in Masson's Hiſtoire critique de la republique 
des lettres, tom. viii. p. 74—i19. tom. ix. p. 192—186, See alſo 
Tornasd. Ad Lafantium de mortibus perſequut. p. 399. 

ſu] See TiILLEMONT Hiſtoire des empereurs, tom. i. p. 564. BaRa- 
TIER, De ſucceſſione Romanor. Pontif, cap. v. p. 6660 | 
(au] This opinion was firſt defended by Fxanc. BAT puix, in his 

Comm. ad edicta imperator. in Chriſtianos, p. 27, 28. After him LA u- 
voi vs maintained the ſame opinion in his Diſſert. qua Sulpitii Severi 
focus de prima martyrum Gallis epocha vindicatur, & 1. p. 139, 140. 
tom. ii. part I. opp. This opinion, however, is ſtil] more acutely and 
learnedly defended by DopweLL, in the xi'* of his Differtationes 
Cyprianice, | | | 
[x] Apologet. cap. iv. p. 46. according to the edition of Havzx- 
eau. | e 
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das ſuch [y]. But we may, however, make one obſer- 


I 


1 
& 
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ble deed. 
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Portugueſe or Spaniſh inſcription, in which Nero is 
praiſed for having purged that province from the new ſu- 


Verſtition; ſince that inſcription is juſtly ſuſpected to be 


a mere forgery, and the beſt Spaniſh authors conſider it 


vation, which will tend to illuſtrate the point in queſ- 
tion, and that 1s, that ſince the Chriſtians were con- 


demned by Nero, not ſo much on a@&ount of their re- 


ligion, as for the falſely- imputed crime of burning the 


XV. Though, immediately after the death of Nero, 


; the rage of this firſt perſecution againſt the Chriſtians 
ceaſed, yet the flame broke out a- new in the year ninety- 


three or ninety-four, under DowmtTiaN, a prince little 
inferior to NeRo in all forts of wickedneſs [a]. This 
@ perſecution was occaſioned, if we may give credit to 
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— 


The perſe- 
cution under 


Domitian. 


E HeGESIppUs, by the fears that DouiriAx was under 
of loſing the empire [b] ; for he had been informed, 


D] This celebrated inſcription is publiſhed by the learned Gzure- 
Rus, in the firſt volume of his Inſcriptions, p. ccxxxviii. n. 9. It muſt, 


however, be obſerved, that the beſt Spaniſh writers dare not venture to 


defend the genuineneſs and authority of this inſcription, as it has not been 
ſeen by any of them, and was firſt produced by Cyx1ac of Ancona, 
a perſon univerſally known to be utterly unworthy of the leaſt credit. 
We ſhall add here the judgment which the excellent hiſtorian of 
Spain, Jo. de Fexxeras, has given of this inſcription, in his Hiſtoire 
generale d Eſpagne, tom. i. p. 192. Je ne puis m'empecher (lays he) 
d' obſerver que Cyriac d'Ancone fut le premier qui publia cette inſcrip- 
tion, et que C'eſt de lui que les autres Font tiree : mais comme la foi 


* de cet Ecrivain eſt ſuſpect an jugement de tous les favans, que 
„ dailleurs il n'y a ni veſtige, ni ſouvenir de cette inſcription dans les 


places où Fon dit qu'elle s eſt trouvee, et qu on ne ſcait où la prendre 


* a preſent, chacun peut en porter le jugement qu'il voudra.” 
[2] See Tyzop. RuinarT. Præf. ad acta mariyrum fincera et 
ſelecta, f. 31, &c. 0 | 
[a] Idem. Pref. ad ada marlyrum, &c. f. 33. Tron. ITTiIG1Us 
Selectis Hiftor. Eccl. Capit. Sæc. i. cap. vi. F 11. p. 331. 
*] Evses. Hiſt, Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xix, xx. 
| | that, 
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Cnvr. I. that, among the relations of CR IS, a man ſhould ariſe, 


who, poſſeſſed of a turbulent and ambitious ſpirit, was 
to excite commotions in the ſtate, and aim at ſupreme 
dominion. However that may have been, the perſecu. 
tion renewed by this unworthy prince was extremely 
violent, though his untimely death put a ſtop to it not 
long after it commenced. FLavius CLEMENS, a man 
of conſular dignity, and FLavia DomiT1LLa his niece, 
or, as ſome ſay, his wife, were the principal martyrs 
that ſuffered in this perſecution, in which alſo the apoſ- 
tle JoyN was baniſhed to the iſle of Patmos. ] eRTuL- 
11an and other writers inform us, that, before his 
baniſhment, he was thrown into a caldron of boiling 
oil, from whence he came forth not only hving, but e- 
ven unhurt. ' This ſtory, however, is not atteſted in 


ſuch a manner, as to leave no remaining doubt about its 


certainty [c]. | 


PART It 


The INTERNAL HISTOR V of the CyHuURcan. 


c HART E R I. 


ä 


Containing an account of the STATE of LEARNING and 


PHILOSOPHY. 


| Theftate of I. I F we had any certain or ſatisfactory account of the 


philoſophy in 
in the eaſt 


doctrines, which were received among the wiſer of 


not ſuffici- the eaſtern nations, when the light of the goſpel firſt 


ently known. 


roſe upon the world, this would contribute to illuſtrate 
many important points in the ancient hiſtory of the 


church. But the caſeis quite otherwiſe : the fragments 


[c] See Mosneim's Syntagma diſſert. ad hiſtoriam eccleſ. pertinentium, 


of 
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Jof the ancient oriental philoſophy that are come down Czer. I. 
to us, are, as every one knows, few in number 


ſach as they are, they yet require the diligence, erudi- 


PC 


tion, and ſagacity of ſome learned man, to collect them 
into a body, to arrange them with method, and to ex- 


plain them with perſpicuity 4]. 
II. The doctrine of the agi, who believed the uni- 


| verſe to be governed by zo principles, the one good, 
| and the other evil, flouriſhed in Perfia. Their follow- 
ers, however, were not all agreed concerning the nature 
of theſe principles [e] ; but this did not prevent the pro- 
pagation of the main doctrine, which was received 
throughout a conſiderable part of Ala and Africa, eſ- 
| pecially among the Chaldæans, Aſſyrians, Syrians, and 


Egyptians, though with different modifications, and 


and FT 
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The philoſo- 
phy of the 
Perſians, 
Chaldæans, 
andArabiags, 


had even infected the Jews themſelves FJ. The Ara- 


bians at that time, and even afterwards, were more 
remarkable for ſtrength and courage than for genius and 


ſagacity, nor do they ſeem, according to their own con- 
feſſion [g], to have acquired any great reputation for 
| wiſdom and philoſophy before the time of MancMerT. 


III. From the earlieſt times the Indians were diſtin- 


The wiſdom 


of the Indi- 


; guiſhed by their taſte for ſublime knowledge and wiſ- ans and E. 
| dom. We might, perhaps, be able to form a judg- 
ment of their philoſophical tenets, if that moſt ancient 


gyptians. 


| [4] The hiſtory of the oriental philoſophy by Mr. STanLey ; 
* though it is not void of all kind of merit, is yet extremely defective. 
| That learned author is fo far from having exhauſted his ſubject, that 
he has left it, on the contrary, in many places wholly untouched. The 
| hiſtory of philoſophy publiſhed, in Germany, by the very learned Mr. 


Brxuckex, is vaſtly preferable to Mr. STANLE VVS work ; and the Ger- 


| man author, indeed, much ſuperior to the Englith one, both in point of 
genius and of erudition. 


le] See HYDE's Hiftory of the religion of the ancient Perſians, a work 


full of erudition and diſorder, and interſperſed with conjectures of the 
moſt improbable kind, 
[/] See a treatiſe of Jo. CyrIsTorn. Wore, publiſhed at Hamburg, 
Mosntim's Obſervations upon CupDwoRTH's Intellettual ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, p. 328. 423. | 
] See ABULPHARALUS, De moribus Arabum, publiſhed by 4 5 4 
ook, 


in 1707, under the title of Maniche#iſmus ante Manichæos. See allo 
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Car. I. book, which they looked upon as particularly ſacred, br: 


—— and which they call veda, or the law, were, brought to ph 
light and tranſlated into ſome known language. But rel 
the accounts, which are given of this remarkable book, Nor 
by thoſe who have been in the Indies, are ſo various and 
Irreconcilable with each other, that we muſt yet wait for 
further ſatisfaction on this head [Y]. As to the Egyp- 
tians, they were divided, as every one knows, into a 
multitude of ſects and opinions [i]; fo that their labour 
ſeems exceeding fruitleſs, who endeavour to reduce the 

_ philoſophy of this people to one ſyſtem.” 

The oriental IV. But of all the different ſyſtems of philoſophy that 

ao af were received in Afia and Africa about the time of our 

called Saviour, none was ſo detrimental to the Chriſtian rel. 
gion, as that which was ſtyled gnoſis, or ſcience, 1. e. 
the way lo the true knowledge of the deity, and which we 
have above called the oriental doctrine, in order to dif- 
tinguiſh it from the Grecian philoſophy. It was from 
the boſom of this pretended oriental wiſdom, that the 
chiefs of thoſe ſects, which in the three firſt centuries 
perplexed and afflicted the Chriſtian church, originally 
iſſued forth. Theſe ſupercilious doctors, endeavouring 
to accommodate to the tenets of their fantaſtic philoſo- 
phy, the pure, the ſimple, and ſublime doctrines of the 
ſon of God, brought forth, as the reſult of this jarring 
compoſition, a multitude of idle dreams and fictions, 
and impoſed upon their followers a ſyſtem of opinions, 
which were partly ludicrous, and partly perplexed with 
intricate ſubtilties, and covered over with impenetrable 
obſcurity. The ancient doctors, both Greek and Latin, 
who oppoſed theſe ſets, conſidered them as ſo many 


— — — 38 


[5] I have lately heard that this moſt important, and long-expected 
book has been acquired by ſome French jeſuits, who are miſſionaries in 
the Indies, and who have ſent it over to the king of France his library. 
It is alſo ſaid, that it is already tranſlated, or will be ſo immediately, 
See Lettre du P. Calmette a M de Cartigny, dans les Lettres edifiantes el 
gl i des Miſſions Etrangers, xxi. Recueil, p. 445. as alſo Recueil xxiil 
P. .. | 
[i] See MosnEIu's Obſervations on the intelleFual Syſtem, &c. in hit 
Latin tranſlation of that work, tom. i. p. 415. | 
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branches 
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branches that derived their origin from the platonic Cenr. I. 

philoſophy. But this was pure illuſion : an apparent ——* 

reſemblance between certain opinions of PLaTo, and 

ſome of the tenets of the eaſtern ſchools, deceived theſe 

good men, who had no knowledge but of the Grecian 

Iphiloſophy, and were abſolutely ignorant of the oriental 

doctrines. Whoever compares the platonic and gnoſtic 

Iphiloſophy together, will eaſily perceive the wide differ- 

ence that there is between them. = | 
V. Thefirſt principles of the oriental philoſophy ſeem The fr 

perfectly conſiſtent with the dictates of reaſon ; for its e- F 

firſt founder muſt undoubtedly have argued in the fol- by: 

Wowing manner: There are many evils in this world, 

and men ſeem impelled by a natural inſtinct to the 

practice of thoſe things which reaſon condemns ; but 

that eternal mind, from which all ſpirits derive their 

F< exiſtence, muſt be inacceſſible to all kinds of evil, 

* and alſo of a moſt perfect and beneficent nature; 

therefore the origin of thoſe evils, with which the 

© univerſe abounds, muſt be ſought ſomewhere elſe than 

in thedeity. It cannot reſide in him who is all per- 

« fection ; and therefore it muſt be without him. Now, 

* there is nothing without or beyond the deity, but mat- 

„er; therefore matter is the centre and ſource of all 

„vice.“ Having taken for granted theſe principles, 

they proceeded further, and affirmed, that matter was 

eternal, and derived its preſent form, not from the will 

of the ſupreme God, but from the creating power of 

ſome inferior intelligence, to whom the world and its in- 

habitants owed their exiſtence. As a proof of this aſ- 


1 ſertion, they alleged that it was incredible, that the ſu- 
ö preme deity, perfectly good, and infinitely removed 
e from all evil, ſhould either create or modify matter, 
in which is eſſentially malignant and corrupt, or beſtow 
/ Nupon it, in any degree, the riches of his wiſdom and 
17 liberality. They were, however, aware of the inſupera- 


ble difficulties that lay againſt their ſyſtem ; for when 
they were called to explain, in an accurate and ſatisfac- 
hu tory manner, how this rude and corrupt matter came 

Wal | to 
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Cxxr. I. to be arranged into ſuch a regular and harmonious frame 


The oriental 
philoſophers 


divided in 


their ſenti- ſolve great and intricate dificulties, are ſeldom agreed 


ments. 


ble of defence. In this perplexity, they bad recourſe 


being was moved, by a ſudden impulſe, to reduce to 


a ſriumvirate of beings, in which the ſupreme deity was 


as that of the univerſe, and, particularly, how celeſtia] 
ſpirits were joined to bodies formed out of its malignant 
mals, they were ſadly embarraſſed, and found that the 
plaineſt dictates of reaſon declared their lyſtem incapa. 


to wild fictions and romantic fables, in order to give an 
account of the formation of the world, and the origin d 
mankind. 

VI. Thoſe who, by mere dint of fancy and invention, 
endeavour to caſt a light upon obſcure points, or to 


about the methods of proceeding, and, by a neceſlary 
conſequence, ſeparate into different ſecks. Such was 
the caſe of the oriental philoſophers, when they ſet them- 
ſelves to explain the difficalties mentioned above. Some 
imagined 2 eternal principles from whence all things 
proceeded, the one preſiding over light, and the other 
over matter, and, by their perpetual conflict, explained 
the mixture of good and evil, that appears in the uni- 
verſe, Others maintained, that the being, which preſi- 
ded over matter, was not an eternal principle, but a 
ſubordirate intelligence, one of thoſe whom the ſupreme 
God produced from himſelf. They ſuppoſed that this 


ord-r the rude maſs of matter, which lay excluded from 
the manſions of the deity, and alſo to create the human 
race. A third fort fell upon a ſyſtem different from the 
two preceding, and formed to themſelves the notion of 


diſtinguiſhed both from the material, evil principle, and 
from the creator of this ſublunary world. Theſe, then, 
were the three leading fects of the oriental philoſophy, 
which were ſubdivided into various factions, by the 
diſputes that aroſe, when they came to explain more 
fully their reſpective opinions, and to purſue them into 
all their monſtrous conſequences. Theſe multiplied di- 
viſions were the natural and neceſſary conſequences of 
a ſyſtem which had no ſolid foundation, and was no more, 
indeed, than an airy — blown up by the wan- 


ton 
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( © ſupretne parent in the moſt perfect manner. From | 
(the prolific union of theſe two beings others aroſe, "bo 
WW © which were alſo followed by ſucceeding generations; il 
WW © © that, in proceſs of time, a celeſtial family was 74 
formed in the pleroma [k]. This divine progeny, be: £4 
ing immutable in its nature, and above the power of #4! 
mortality, was called, by the philoſophers, on II]. 

| als a term 


IH it appears highly probable, that the apoſtſe Pavur. had an eye 
to this fantaſtic mythology, when, in the firſt chapter of his Fir Epiſtle "81-4 
to Timothy, Y 4. he exhorts him not to give head to fables and endleſs | 
GENEALOGIES ; which miniſſer queſtions, &c.] | „ 

[ The word ale, or gon, is monly uſed by the Greek writers, 


but in different ſenſes. Its ſignification in the Gnoſtic ſyſtem is not ex- 8 
tremely evident, and ſeveral learned men have deſpaired of finding out Wo: 
its true meaning. Aiwr, or ron, among the ancients, was uſed to ſigni- of 
fy the age of man, or the duration of human life. In aftertimes it was 14 
employed by philoſophers to expreſs the duration of ſpiritual and inviſi- | 0 
ble beings. Theſe philoſophers uſed the word x gives, as the meaſure 'þ 
of corporeal and changing objects; and air, as the meaſure of ſuch 11 
| " 4 


8 8 
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Cent. I. a term which ſignifies, in the Greek language, an eter-. 
nal nature. How many in number theſe ons were, 

was a point much controverted among the oriental 

ſages. | | 
Concerning VIII. “ Beyond the manſions of /ighrt, where dwells 
ene origin of the deity With his celeſtial offspring, there lies a rude 
_ * and unwieldly maſs of matter, agitated by innate, turbu- 
ent, and irregular motions. One of the celeſtial natures ſ 
« deſcending from the pleroma, either by a fortuitous im- 
„ pulſe, or in conſequence of a divine commiſſion, re- 
* duced to order this unſeemly maſs, adorned 1t with 
a rich variety of gifts, created men, and inferior ani- 
„mals of different kinds to ſtore it with inhabitants, 
* and corrected its malignity by mixing with it a certain 
portion of light, and alſo of a matter celeſtial and di- 
vine. This creator of the world is diſtinguiſhed from 


the ſupreme deity by the name of demiurge. His cha-. 
e racer is a compound of ſhining qualities, and inſup- . 
portable arrogance ; and his exceſſive luſt of empire .. 


as were immutable and external. And as God is the chief of thoſe im- 
mutable beings, which are ſpiritual, and conſequently not to be per- 
ceived by our outward ſenſes, his infinite and eternal duration was ex- 
preſſed by the term al, or cor, and that is the ſenſe in which that 
word is now commonly underſtood. It was, however, afterwards at- 
| tributed to other ſpiritual and inviſible beings ; and the oriental philo- 
ſophers, who lived about the time of Chaisr's appearance upon earth, 
and made uſe of the Greek language, underſtood by it the duration of 
eternal and immutable things, the ſpace or period of time, in which they W** 
_ exiſt. Nor did the variations, through which this word paſſed, end Wc: 
here: from expreſling only the duration of beings, it was by a metonymy WE 
employed to ſignify the beings themſelves. Thus the ſupreme being 
was called a, or gon; and the angels diſtinguiſhed alſo by the title of 
Kons. All this will lead us to the true meaning of that word among 
he Gnoſtics. They had formed to themſelves the notion of an inviſt- Wc: 
le and ſpiritual world, compoſed of entities or virtues, proceeding from 
the ſupreme being, and ſucceeding each other at certain intervals of time, 
ſo as to form an ezernalchain, of which our world was the terminating link; 
a notion of eternity very different from that of the Platoniſts, who re- A 
preſented it as ſtable, permanent, and void of ſucceſſion, to the beings Wi«« 
that formed this eternal chain, The Gaoſtics aſſigned a certain term of 
duration and a certain ſphere of action. Their terms of duration were, 
at firſt, called ag, and they themſelves were afterwards metonymi- 
cally diſtinguiſhed by that de} | 


« effaces 
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| « effaces his talents and his virtues. He claims domi- Cant. l. 
| « nion over the new world he has formed, as his. ſove- 
u reign right; and excluding totally the ſupreme deity 
: Ec from all concernment in it, he demands from man- 
| « kind, for himſelf and his aſſociates, divine honours.” 


IX. Man is a compound of a terreſtrial and corrupt Concerning 


ſome meaſure, an emanation from the divinity. This human fouls 
nobler part is miſerably weighed down and incumber- 
ed by the body, which is the ſeat of all irregular luſts 
and impure deſires. It is this body that ſeduces the 
a foul from the purſuit of truth, and not only turns it 
from the contemplation and worſhip of the ſupreme 
being, ſo as to confine its homage and veneration to 
the creator of this world, but alſo attaches it to ter- 
e reſtrial objects, and to the immoderate purſuit of ſen- 
„ ſual pleaſures, by which its nature 1s totally polluted. 

: „The ſovereign mind employs various means to deli- 
5 ver his offspring from this deplorable ſervitude, eſ- 
0 E the miniſtry of divine meſſengers whom he 
[« ſends to enlighten, to admoniſh, and to reform the 
% human race. In the mean time, the imperious demi- 
c urge exerts his power in oppoſition to the merciful pur- 
* poſe of the ſupreme being, reſiſts the influence of 
e thoſe ſolemn invitations, by which he .exhorts man- 
I kind to return to him, and labours to efface the 8 
edge of God in the minds of intelligent beings. 
this conflict, ſuch ſouls, as, throwing off the yoke of 
A ; the creators and rulers of this world, rife to their ſu- 
* preme parent, and ſubdue the turbulent and ſinful 
„ motions, which corrupt matter excites within them, 
e ſhall at the diſſolution of their mortal bodies, aſcend 
0 directly to the pleroma. Thoſe, on the contrary, who 
remain in the bondage of ſervile ſuperſtition; an 

3 corrupt matter, ſhall, at the end of this life, paſs into 
* ntw bodies, until they awaks from their ſinful lethar- 
« oy. In the end, however, the ſupreme God ſhall 
* come forth victorious, ttiuntph over all oppoſition; 


* and, having delivered from their fervitude the great- 
1 « elt 


. the ſtate and 
body, and a ſoul which is of celeſtial origin, and, in geftination of 
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Cexr.l. © eft part of thoſe fouls that are impriſoned in mortal 
„ bodies, ſhall diſſolve the frame of this viſible world, 
* and involve it in a general ruin. After this ſolemn 
"M « period, primitive tranquillity ſhall be reſtored in the 
Wb. « univerſe, and God ſhall reign with happy ſpirits, 
* an undiſturbed felicity, through the everlaſling 
© rn... 

Of the Jow- Y Such were © principal tenets of the oriental 
rm” philoſophy. The ſtate of letters and philoſophy among 
the Jews comes next under conſideration ; and of this 
we may form ſome idea from what has been ſaid already 
concerning that nation. It is chiefly to be obſerved, 
that the dark and hidden ſcience, which they call the 
kabbala, was, at this time, taught and inculcated by 
many among that ſuperſtitious people [mJ]. This ſci. 
ence, in many things, bears a ſtrong reſemblance to 
the oriental philofophy, or, to ſpeak more accurately, 
it is indeed that ſame philoſophy accommodated to the 
Jewiſh religion, and tempered with a certain mixture of 
truth. Nor were the doctrines of the Grecian ſages un- 
known to the Jews at the period now before us; ſince 
from the time of ALEXANDER the GREAT, ſome of 
them had been admitted, even into the Moſaic religion, 
We ſhall ſay nothing concerning the opinions which they 
adopted from the philoſophical and theological ſyſtems 

of the Chaldæans, Egyptians, and Syrians [n]. 
a XI. The Greeks, in the opinion of moſt writers, 
Greece, were yet in poſſeſſion of the firſt rank among the na- 
tions that cultivated letters and philoſophy. In many 
places, and eſpecially at Athens, there were a conſider- 
— able number of men diſtinguiſhed by their learning, 
acuteneſs, and eloquence; philoſophers of all ſecs, 
who taught the doctrines of PLAT ro, ARISTOTLE, ZENO, 


In] See Jo. Franc. BuppRI Introductio in Hiſſoriam Phileſ. Hebra- 
orum ; and alſo the authors which B. WoL mentions, with encomiums, 
in his Fernen Hebraica, tom. iii. 

[] See Jo. Franc. BuppEI Introductio in Hiftoriam Phileſ. Hebræ- 
orum ; as alſo the authors recommended by WoLr in his Bibliotheca 
Hebraica, tom. iii. 


and 
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N and Epicu Rus; rhetoricians alſo and men of genius, whoCaxr. I. 
© inſtructed the youth in the rules of eloquence, and 
| formed their taſte for the liberal arts. So that thoſe 
ho had a paſſion for the ſtudy of oratory, reſorted in 
multitudes to the Grecian ſchools in order to perfect 
5 themſelves in that noble ſcience. Alexandria, in Egypt, 
vas alſo much frequented for the ſame purpoſe, as a 
great number of the Grecian philotophers and rhetori- 
cians dwelt in that city. 


XII. The Romans alſo, at this time, made a ſhining at Ron. 


figure among the poliſhed and learned nations. All 
the ſciences flouriſhed at Rome. The youth of a high- 
er rank were early inſtructed in the Greek language 
and eloquence. From thence they proceeded to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, and the laws of their country; and 
they finiſhed their education by a voyage into Greece, 
Z where they not only gave the laſt degree of perfection 
to their philoſophical ſtudies, but alſo acquired that 
refined wit and elegance of tafte, that ſerved to ſet off 
their more ſolid attainments in the moſt advantageous 
manner ſo]. None of the philoſophical ſects were more 
in vogue among the Romans than the Epicureans and 
| the Academics, which were peculiarly favoured by the 
| great, who, ſoothed by their doctrines into a falſe ſe- 


curity, indulged their paſſions without remorſe, and con- 
tinued in their vicious purſuits without terror. During 
the reign of Au Gusrus, the culture of polite learning 
and of the fine arts, was held in great honour, and 
thoſe that contributed with zeal and ſucceſs to this, 
were eminently diftinguiſhed by that prince. Bui, after 
his death, learning languiſhed without encouragement, 
and was neglected, becauſe the ſucceeding emperors were 
more intent upon the arts of war and rapine, than 
thoſe more amiable arts and inventions that are E108 
fruits of leiſure and peace. 

XIII. With reſpect to the other nations, chen as the In the other 
Germans, Celts, and Bretons, it is certain, that they 2a 


Io See Pacanant GaupsyTi Liber 4 Philoſophiæ apud 33 
initio et progreſſu, in TEX TI0O FascicuLo Nove Colleetionss VJariorum 
Seriplorum. Halæ 1717. | 


G 3 were 


Cexr. I. were not deſtitute of learned and ingenious men. A- 
— the Gauls, the people of Marſeilles had long ac- 


The neceſl- E- HE great end of CRIST's miſſion was to o form 
y of public an univerſal church, gathered out of all the na- 
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quired a ſhining reputation for their progreſs in the 
ſciences [p] ; and there is no doubt, but that the neigh. 
bouring countries received the benefit of their inſtruc- | 
tions. Among the Celts, their druids, prieſts, philo- 
ſophers, and legiſlators were highly remarkable for their I 
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wiſdom; but their writings, at leaſt ſuch as are yet ex- 
tant, are not ſufficient to inform us of the nature of 
their philoſophy [4]. The Romans, indeed, introduced 
letters and philoſophy into all the provinces, which ſub- 
mitted to their victorious arms, in order to ſoften the 
rough manners of the lavage nations, and form in 
them, imperceptibly, the ſentiments and feelings of 
humanity [1]. 


CHAP. II. 
Concerning the doftors and minifters of the church, and 
its form of government. 


tions of the world, and to extend the limits of this great 
ſociety from age to age. But, in order to this, it was 
neceſlary, firſt, to appoint extraordinary teachers, who, 
converting the Jews and Gentiles to the truth, ſhould 
erect, every where, Chriſtian aſſemblies; and then, to 
eſtabliſh ordinary miniſters, and interpreters of the divine 
will, who ſhould enforce and repeat the doctrines de- 
livered by the former, and maintain the people in their 
holy profeſſion, and in the practice of the Chriſtian vir- 
tues. For the beſt ſyſtem of religion muſt neceſſari- 
ly either dwindle to nothing, or be egregiouſly cor- 


ol See the Hiſtoire Literaire de la France par des Religiens Benedic- 
tins. Diſſert. Prelim. p. 42, &c. 
l] Jac: MarTiN, Religion des Gaulois, livr. i. cap. xxi. p. 175. 
[1] JovEnar. Satyr. xv. ver. 110. 
LNunc totus Graias noſtraſque habet 1 Athenas, 
« Gallia Cauſſidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
10 De conducendo loquitur | vn Rhetore Thule.“ 
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© rupted, if it is not perpetually inculcated and explained Czxr. I. 


by a regular and ſtanding miniſtry. 
Il. The extraordinary teachers, whom CHRIST em- pu 
© ployed to lay the foundations of his everlaſting king- ry teachers. 
dom, were the x11 apoſtles, and the Lxx diſciples, of 
= whom mention has been made above. To theſe the 
Evangeliſts are to be added, by which title thoſe were 
© diſtinguiſhed whom the apoſtles ſent to inſtruct the 
nations, or who, of their own accord, abandoned every 
E worldly attachment, and conſecrated themſelves to the 
ſacred office of propagating the goſpel [5]. In this 
tank, alſo, we muſt place thoſe, to whom, in the in- 
fancy of the church, the marvellous power of ſpeaking 
foreign languages which they had never learned, was 
communicated from above. For the perion to whom the 
Edivine omnipotence and liberality had imparted the gift 
Jof tongues, might conclude, with the utmoſt aſſurance, 
from the gift itſelf (which a wiſe being would not beſtow 
in vain) that he was appointed by God to miniſter unto the 
truth, and to employ his talents in the ſervice of Chriſti- 
I on 5 
III. Many have undertaken to write the hiſtory of ef 
che apoſtles [u], a hiſtory, which we find loaded with apottles. 
Fables, doubts, and difficulties, when we purſue it fur- 
ther than the books of the New Teſtament, and the 
moſt ancient writers in the Chriſtian church. In order 
to have a juſt idea of the nature, privileges, and autho- 
Erity of the apoſtolic fundtion, we muſt conſider an 
ſapoſtle as a perſon who was honoured with a divine 
commiſſion, inveſted with the power of making laws, 
of controlling and reſtraining the wicked, when that was 
ſexpedient, and of working miracles, when neceſſary ; 
and ſent to mankind, 79 unfold to them the divine will, to 

ſopen to them the paths of ſalvation and immortality, and to 


. 


OS 


[] See St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Epheſians, iv. 11. As alſo EuszB. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iti. cap. xxxvii. = 

[:] 1 Cor. xiv. 22. | 

u] The authors who have written concerning the apoſtles, are enu- 
merated by Sar rARlus in his Introduction to Eccleſiaſtical * 
cl. i. p. 2; and alſo by Bub us, in his treatiſe, De Ecelgſia Apoſto- 
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— ſacred ſociety, thoſe who were attentive and obedient 1 
the voice of God addreſſed to men by their miniſtry [aw]. 
IV. The accounts we have of the Lxx diſciples, are 
itil more obſcure than thoſe of the apoſtles ; ſince the 
former are only once mentioned in the New Teſtament 
(Luke x, 1.) The illuſtrations that we have yet re- 
muning, relative to their character and office, are cer. 
cain:y compoſed by the more modern Greeks, and, there- 
fore can have but little authority or credit [x]. Their 
commiſſion extended no further than the Jewiſh nation, 
as appeais form the expreſs words of St. Luke ; though 
it s highly probable, that, after CarisT's aſcenſion, 
they performed the function of Evangeliſts, and declar- 
ed the glad tidings of ſalvation, and the means of ob- 
taining 1t, through different nations and provinces. Fx 
V. Neither Carisr himſelf, nor his holy apoſtles, 
have commanded any thing clearly or expreſly concern 
ing the external form of the church, and the preciſe 
method, according to which it ſhould be governed [) 
| From 

[ww] See FRED. SpANHEIM, De apoſtolis et apoſtolatu, tom. ii. opp 
p. 289. It is not without weighty reaſons, and without having conſi- 
dered the matter attentively, that I have ſuppoſed the apoſtles inveſt- 
ed with the power of enacting laws. I am ſenſible that ſome very 
learned men among the moderns have denied this power, but L appre- 
hend they differ from me rather in words than in any thing elſe. 

[x] Theſe accounts are to be ſeen at the end of three books, con- 
cerning the life and death of Mos Es, which were diſcovered and illuſ- 
trated by GiLB. GauLMIxus, and republiſhed by Jo. ALBERT Fa: 
BRICIUS, in his Bibliath. Græc. p. 474 7 | 
[O) Thoſe who imagine that CHRIST himſelf, or the apoſtles by 
his direction and authority, appointed a certain fixed form of church 
government, are not agreed what that form was. The principal opi- 
nions that have been adopted upon this head may be reduced to the 
four following: The fir is, that of the Roman Catholics, who main- 
tain, © That CurisT's intention and appointment was, that his follow- 
ers ſhould be collected into one ſacred empire, ſubjected to the go- 

vernment of St. PRrrx and his ſucceſſors, and divided, like the 
kingdoms of this world, into ſeveral provinces ; that, in conſequence 
© thereof, PETER fixed the ſeat of ecclefiaſtical dominion at Rom, 
* but afterwards, to alleviate the burthen of his office, divided tie 

church into three greater provinces, according to the diviſion of tte 
world at that time, and appointed a perſon to preſide in each who 
was dignified with the title of patriarch; that the European 1 
| | bs e trial 
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From this we may infer, that the regulation of this was, CV r. I. 
in ſome meaſure to be accommodated to the time, and 


WM 2 
& A x . — 1 


4 triarch reſided at Rome, the Aſiatic at Antioch, and the Afrigan at 
= « Alexandria ; that the biſhops of each province, among whom alſo 
4 there were various ranks, were to reverence the authority of their 
e reſpeCtive patriarchs, and that both biſhops and patriarchs were to 
a be paſſively ſubject to the ſupreme dominion of the Roman Pontiff“.“ 
This romantic account ſcarcely deſerves a ſerious refutation. The /e- 
© cond opinion, concerning the government of the church, makes no 
mention of a ſupreme head, or of patriarchs, conſtituted by divine au- 
© thority, but ſuppoſes that the apoſtles divided the Roman empire into 


2 3 


as many eccleſiaſtical provinces, as there were ſecular, or civil ones; | ; 
| that the metropolitan biſhop, i. e. the prelate, who reſided in the capi- EL | 
tal city of each province, preſided over the clergy of, that province, a 
and that the other biſhops were ſubject to his authority. This opinion FE 
bas been adopted by tome of the moſt learned of the Romiſh church +, $f 
and has alſo been favoured by ſome of the moſt. eminent Britiſh di- 
J vines f. Some Proteſtant writers ef note have endeavoured to prove | at 
that it is not ſupported by ſufficient evidence J. The wird opinion is, 734 
"= that of thoſe who acknowledge, that, when the Chriſtians began to | 1 
e multiply exceedingly, metropolitans, patriarchs, and archbiſhops were, in- 1 
18 deed, created, but only by buman appointment and authority; though 15 
they confeſs, at the ſame time, that it is conſonant to the orders and 1 
intention of CHRIST and his apoſtles, that, in every Chriſtian church, 9 
I there ſhould be one perſon inveſted with the higheſt authority, and 0 
iſ cloathed with certain rights and privileges above the other doctors of -.._ 
chat aſſembly. This opinion has been embraced by many Engliſh di- 1 
vines of the firft rank in the learned world, and alſo by many in other 13 
+ countries and communions. The fourth and laſt opinion is, that of 
the Preſbyterians, who affirm that CHRIST's intention was, that the 
u Chriſtian doQtors and miniſters ſhould all enjoy the ſame rank and au- 
1. | thority, without any ſort of pre-eminence or ſubordination, any diſ- 
5 tinction of rights and privileges. — This account of the four different opi- 
nions with reſpect to ehurch-governmeat, I have taken from Dr. Mo- 
by SHBIM's Larger hiflory of the firſt century. This learned and impartial 
cl writer, who condemns with reaſon, the fourih opinion, as it is explained 
4 by thoſe bigotted Puritans, who look upon all ſubordination, and va- 
he riety of rank among the doctors of the church, as condemnable and 
n- Anti- chriſtian, obſer ves, however, with equal reaſon, that this vpi- 
. . | -— nion 
95 
he * See Leon ALLArius, De perpetua conſenſ. Eccliſ. Orient, et Occident. lib. i. 
1 cap. ii. Moki us Exercitat. Ecclefiaſt. lib. i. Exer. i. 5 
nt, F PrrTRUSs DE MaARxCA, De concord. ſucerdet. et imperii, lib. vi. cap. i. Mo- 
te ixus Exerc. Eecl. lib, i. Ex. xviii. PAG1 Critica iu annal. Boronii ad A. xxxvii. 2 \ 
be tom. 1. p. 29. | | 


I Hammond, Dif. de Epiſcop. BrvereGs, Cod, Canon. Vet, Eccleſ. Vindic, 
lib. ii. cap. v. tom. ii. Patr. Apoſt. Uss ER. De origine Epiſcop. et Metropol. p. 200 
p. Bas x AGE, Hift. de 1E tom. i. liv. 1, cap. vii. BöEHuERR, Annat, ad 
To Fetrum de Marca de concerdia ſacerd. et imperii, p. 143. | 
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Canr. I. left to the wiſdom and prudence of the chief rulers, 
—_ - both of the ſtate and of the church. If, however, it is 
the firſt true, that the apoſtles acted by divine inſpiration, and 
Joſs & in conformity with the commands of their bleſſed maſter 
(and this no Chriſtian can call in queſtion) then it follows, 
that that form of government which the primitive 
churches borrowed from that of Jeruſalem, the firſt 
Chriſtian aſſembly eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles themſelves, | 
muſt be eſteemed as of divine inſtitution. But from 
this it would be wrong to conclude that ſuch a form is 
Immutable and ought to be invariably obſerved, for 
this a great variety of events may render impoſlible. In 
thoſe early times, every Chriftian church confiſted of the 
people, their leaders, and the miniſters, or deacons, and 
theſe, indeed, belong eſſentially to every religious ſo- 
ciety. The people were, undoubtedly, the firſt in au- 
thority ; for the apoſtles ſhewed by their own example, 
that nothing of moment was to be carried on or, deter- 
mined without the conſent of the aſſembly Iz], and ſuch ir 
a method of proceeding was both prudent and neceſſary 
1n thoſe critical times. 
The rights VI. It was, therefore, the aſſembly of the people, 
«i ne peo which choſe their own rulers and teachers, or received 
82 them, by a free and authoritative conſent, when recom- 
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abettors of the epiſcopal diſcipline, with the leſs rigid Preſbyterians. 
The opinion modified by Dr. Mosnrix amounts to this:“ That the 
© Chriſtian doctors are equal, in this ſenſe; that ChRISTH has left no 
** poſitive and ſpecial decree which conſtitutes a diſtinction among 
«© them, nor any divine commandment by which thoſe, who, in conſe- 5 
*© quence of the appointments of human wiſdom, are in the higher 0 
« ranks, can demand, by a divine right the obedience and ſubmiſſion of i 
the inferior lockere, we their abſtaining from the exerciſe of certain 
functions, Wc. | | 
I 
( 


0) 

Þ 

nion may hs explained and modified fo, as to reconcile the moderate n 
t 

] 


The truth of the matter is, that CHRIST, by leaving this matter un- 
determined, has, of conſequence, left Chriſtian ſocieties a diſcretionary 
power of modelling the government of the church in ſuch a manner, 

as the circumſtantial reatons of times, places, T&c. may require ; and 

therefore the wiſeſl government of the church, is the belt and the moſt 
divine; and every Chriſtian ſociety has a right to make laws for itſelf, 
provided, that theſe laws are confiſtent with charity and peace, and f 
with the fundamental docttines and principles of Chriſtizaity.} 1 
[z] Acts i. 15. vi. 3. xv. 4. xxi. 22. 


mended 
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ed, by their ſuffrages, the laws, that were propoſed by 
their rulers to the aſſembly ; excommunicated profligate 
and unworthy members of the church; reſtored the pe- 
nitent to their forfeited privileges; paſſed judgment up- 
Yon the different ſubjects of controverſy and diſſenſion, 
that aroſe in their community; examined and decided 
the diſputes which happened between the elders and 
deacons; and, in a word, exerciſed all that authority 
@ which belongs to ſuch as are inveſted with the ſovereign 
power. 


{theſe privileges by adminiſtring to the ſupport of their 
© rulers, miniſters, and poor, and by offering large and 
generous contributions, when the ſafety or intereſts of 
the community rendered them neceſſary, In theſe ſup- 
© plies each one bore a part proportioned to his circum- 
© ftances; and the various gifts which were thus brought 


| into the public aſſemblies, were called ohuations. 


| Chriſtian church, however diſtinguiſhed they were by me 
but alſo a perfect equality. This appeared by the feaſts © 


| mutually ſaluted each other; and by ſeveral circum- 


the diſtinCtion made between Chriſtians of a more or 
| leſs perfect order, which took place afterwards. Who- 
ever acknowledged CH Is T as the Saviour of mankind, 
and made a ſolemn profeſſion of his confidence in him, 
| was immediately baptized and received into the church. 


riſh, and its members to increaſe, it was thought pru- 
dent and neceſſary to divide Chriſtians into two orders, 


The former were thoſe, who had been ſolemnly ad- 
mitted into the church by baptiſm, and in conſequence 
thereof, were inſtructed in all the myſteries of religion, 
had acceſs to all the parts of divine worſhip, and were 
authorized 


F mended by others. The ſame people rejected or confirm- Cenr. . 


The people, indeed, had, in ſome meaſure, purchaſed Their 0 


VII. There reigned among the members of the 4s agg 
| worldly rank and titles, not only an amiable harmony, P' 


H charity, in which all were indiſcriminately aſſembled; 
by the names of brethren and fifters, with which they 


ſtances of a like nature. Nor, in this firſt century, was 


| But, in proceſs of time, when the church began to flou- | 


| diſtinguiſhed by the names of believers and catecbumens. Believers 
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biſhops. 
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Cent. I. authorized to vote in the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. The 

latter were ſuch, as had not yet been dedicated to God 
and CHRIST by baptiſm, and were, therefore, admit- 
ted neither to the public prayers, nor to the holy 
communion, nor to the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. 


The rulers VIII. The rulers of the church were called either 
ach preſbyters [a], or biſhops, which two titles are, in the 


Preſbyters or New Teſtament, undoubtedly applied to the ſame or- 
der of men [Y. Theſe were perſons of eminent gravity, 
and ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their u- 
perior ſanctity and merit [cl. Their particular func- 
tions were not always the ſame, for while ſome of them 

confined their labours to the inſtruction of the people, 

others contributed in different ways to the edification 
of the church. Hence the diſtinction between feaching 
and ruling preſbyters, has been adopted by certain learn- 
ed men. But, if ever this diſtinction exiſted, which! 
neither affirm nor deny, it certainly did not continue 
long; ſince it is manifeſt, that St. PauL requires that 
all biſhops or preſby ters be qualified and ready to teach 
and inſtruct [A]. Wo 
IX. Among the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtiantiy, there 
were but few men of learning; few, who had capacity 
enough to inſinuate into the minds of a groſs and igno- 
rant multitude, the knowledge of divine things. God 
therefore, in his infinite wiſdom, judged it neceſſary to 
raiſe up, in many churches, extraordinary teachers, 
who were to diſcourſe, in the public aſſemblies, upon 


The pro- 
phets. 


[(a) The word preſbyter, or elder, is taken from the Jewiſh inſtitu- 
tion, and ſignifies rather the venerable prudence and wiſdom of old 
age, than age itſelf.] 8 

5] Acts xx. 17, 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 5, 7. 1 Tim. ii. r. 

ei en In. 1; . | | 

[d] 1 Tim. iii. 2, &c. See, concerning the word preſbyter, the i- 
luſtrations given by the learned VirzinGa, De ſynagoga wetere, lib. ii! 
part I. cap. i. p. 60g ; and by the venerable Jo. BENE D. Carezo- 
VIUS, in his Exerc. in Epiſt. ad Hebræos ex Philone, p. 499. As to 
the pre/byters themſelves, and the nature of their office, the reader will 
receive much ſatisfaction from the accounts that are given of that order 
by Buppaus, De Eccleſia Apoſtolica, cap. vi. p. 719. and by the moſt 
learned Prarr1us, De originibus juris eccleſ. p. 49. . 

6: ls | | . the 
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the various points of the Chriſtian doctrine, and to treat Cen. I. 


with the people, in the name of God, as guided by his 
direction, and cloathed with his authority. Such were 
the Prophets of the New Teſtament [e], an order of men, 
E whoſe commiſſion is too much Jimited by the writers, 
E who confine it to the interpretation of the books of the 
Old Teſtament and, eſpeciaily, the Prophecies [Y]. 
For it is certain, that they, who claimed the rank of 
. Prophets, were inveſted with the power of cenſuring 
9 publicly ſuch as have been guilty of any irregularity. 
But to prevent the abuſes, that deſigning men might 
make of this inſtitution, by pretending to this extraor- 
dinary character in order to execute unworthy ends, 


) 

there were always preſent, in the public auditories, judges, 
divinely appointed, who, by certain and infallible marks, 
-W& were able to diſtinguiſh the falſe prophets from the true. 
| © This order of prophets ceaſed, when the want of teachers, 


ES, POTEN 
SENS 


which gave riſe ta it, was abundantly ſupplied, 


R 


beginning with inferior miniſters or deacons. No ſociety 
can be without its ſervants, and ſtill leſs ſuch ſocieties, 


not only probable, but evident, that the young men, who 
carried away the dead bodies of AN ANIAS and Sar- 
 PHIRA, were the ſubordinate miniſters, or deacons of 
the church of Jeruſalem, who attended the apoſtles to 
execute their orders [g]. Theſe firſt deacons of the 
church 


[e] Rom. xiii. 6. 1 Cor. xii. 28. xiv. 3. 29. Eph. iv. 11. 

[f] See Mosrerm's diſſertation De illis qui PRoPHET a wocantur in 
Novo Federe, which is to be found in the ſecond volume of his Syntag- 
ma Diſſertationum ad Hiftoriam Eccleſ. pertinentium. 

J AQs v. 6. 10. | 
hoſe who may be ſurprized at my affirming, that the young men, 
mentioned in the paſſages here referred to, were the deacons, or mini- 


X. The church was, undoubtedly, provided from the peacons of 


the church 


at Jeruſalem. 
as thoſe of the firſt Chriſtians were. And it appears 


0- {ters of the church of Jeruſalem, are deſired to conſider, that the words 
to ren, , ͥ r i. e. young men, are not always uſed to determine the 
il age of the perſons to whom they are applied, but are frequently employed 
el to point out their offices, or functions, both by the Greek and Latin 
Ji writers. The ſarne rule of interpretation, that diverſifies the ſenſe of 


the word preſbyter (which, as all know, ſignifies ſometimes the age of a 
perſon, and, at other times, his Function) is manifeſtly applicable to 


the word before; us. As, therefore, by the title of pre/byters the heads 


„ 
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Con r. I, church being choſen from among the Jews, who were 


Part I 


born in Paleſtine, were ſuſpected by the foreign Jews of 
partiality in diſtcibuting the offerings, which were pre- 
ſented for the ſupport of the poor [þ]. To remedy, 
therefore, this diſorder, ſeven other deacons were choſen, 
by order of the apoſtles, and employed in the ſervice 
of that part of the church of Jeruſalem, which was com- 
poſed of the foreign Jews, converted to Chriſtianity, 
Of theſe new miniſters, fix were foreigners, as appears 
by their names: the ſeventh was choſen out of the Pro- 
ſelytes. of whom there were a certain number among 
the firſt Chriſtians at Feruſalem, and to whom it was 


reaſonable, that ſome regard ſhould be ſhewn, in the 


or rulers of a ſociety are pointed out, without any regard to their age; 
ſo by the term young men, we are often to underſtand miniſters or /er- 
wants, becauſe ſuch are generally in the flower of youth. This inter- 
pretation may be confirmed by examples, which are not wanting even 
in the New Teſtament. ChRISs T himfelf ſeems to attribute this ſenſe; 
to the word iges, Luke xxii. 26. 6 He iv b,, yeiodw ws 3 
vos. Our Saviour explains the term r, by the word ny Beg, 
and it therefore ſignifies a pre/byter, or ruler : he alſo ſubſtitutes a little 
after, 5 d:@x01w, in the place of „ge, which confirms our inter- 
pretation in the moſt unanſwerable manner. So that wiifwr and rwwTre:; 
are not here indications of certain ages, but of certain functions, and 
the precept of CHRIST amounts to this: He that performs the of- 
** fice ofa preſbyter or elder among you, let him not think himſelf ſupe- 
<< rior to the miniſters or deacons.” The paſſage of 1 Pet v. 5. is 
{till more expreſs to our purpoſe: OH, He, bree Tos A- 
Erlegog. It is evident from the preceding verſes, that preſbyter here is 
the name of an office, and points out a ruler or teacher of the church; 
and that the term vewregos is alſo to be interpreted not young men in 
point of age, but the miniſters, or ſervants of the church. St. PE- 


 TFR, having ſolemnly exhorted the preſbyters not to abuſe the power, 


that was committed to them, addreſſes his diſcourſe to the miniſters 
or deacons of the church: © But likewiſe, ye younger, i. e. miniſters 
and deacons, deſpiſe not the orders of the preſbyters or elders, 
but perform chearſully whatſoever they command you.” In the 
ſame ſenſe, does St. LuxE employ this term, Acts v. 6. 10. and his 
veTEeOs and viarioxos are, Undoubtedly, the deacons of the church of 
Feruſalem, of whom the Greek Jews complain afterwards to the apo- 
ſtles (Acts vi. 1, &c.) on account of the partial diſtribution of the 
alms. I might confirm this ſenſe of the word young men by number- 
leſs citations from Greek and Roman writers, and a variety of authors 
ſacred and profane, but this is not tke proper place for demonſtrations 
of this nature. 

L AQs vi. 1, &c. ; 

SEE election 


0 
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election of the deacons, as well as to the foreign Jews. Cexr. I. 
All the other Chriſtian churches followed the example of 
that of Jeruſalem, in whatever related to the choice and 
office of the deacons. Some, particularly the eaſtern 
; churches, elected deaconeſſes, and choſe, for that pur- 
© poſe, matrons or widows of eminent ſanctity, who alſo 
© miniſtered to the neceſſities of the poor, and performed 
© ſeveral other offices, that tended to the maintenance of 

g order and decency in the church [7]. 

5 XI. Such was the conſtitution of the Chriſtian church Rhep- 
in its infancy, when its aſſemblies were neither nume- 

© rous nor ſplendid. Three or four preſbyters, men of 
Iremarkabfe piety and wiſdom, ruled theſe ſmall congre- 
gations in perfect harmony, nor did they ſtand in need 
Jof any preſident or ſuperior to maintain concord and or- 
der where no diſſenſions were known. But the number 
hof the preſbyters and deacons increafing with that of the 
churchès, and the ſacred work of the miniſtry growing 
more painful and weighty, by a number of additional 
duties, theſe new circumſtances required new regula- 
tions. It was then judged neceſſary, that one man of diſ- = 
Itinguiſhed gravity and wiſdom ſhould preſide in the = 
council of preſbyters, in order to diſtribute among his | 
collegues their ſeveral taſks, and to be a centre of union 

to the whole ſociety. This perſon was, at firſt, ſtyled 

the angel [&] of the church to which he belonged, bur 

vas afterward diftinguiſhed by the name of b;/hop, or in- 

i pector; a name borrowed from the Greek language, 

pod expreſſing the principal part of the epiſcopal func- 

tion, which was to inſpect into, and ſuper-intend the . 
affairs of the church. It is highly probable, that the 

church of Jeruſalem, grown conſiderably numerous, and 

deprived of the miniſtry of the apoſtles, who were gone 

o inſtruct the other nations, was the firſt which choſe a 

preſident or ap. And it is no leſs probable, that 


{i] For an ample account of the deacons and Jeaconeſſes of the pri- 
mitive church, ſee ZziGLEr, De diaconis et diaconifſis, 5, cap. XIX. p. 347. 
BASNAOGII Annal. Polit. Eccleſ. ad A. xxxv. tom. i. p. 450. BIN HAU, 
* Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. xx. Es 


101 N. ü. 3. 
th: 
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Cant. I. the other churches followed by degrees ſuch a reſpec- Þ 
Tec ene table example. A 
of the epiſco - XII. Let none, however, confound the biſhops of this 
pal dignity primitive and golden period of the church with thoſe of 
tury. whom we read in the following ages. For, though they 

were both diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name, yet they dil. 
fered extremely, and that in many reſpects. A biſhop, 
during the firſt and ſecond century, was a perſon who 
had the care of one Chriſtian aſſembly, which, at that 
time, was, generally ſpeaking, ſmall enough to be con. 
tained in a private houſe. In this aſſembly he acted not 
ſo much with the authority of a mAfer, as with the zeal 
and diligence of a faithful ſervant, He inſtructed the 
people, performed the ſeveral parts of divine worſhip, 
attended the ſick, and inſpected into the circumſtances 
and ſupplies of the poor. He charged, indeed, the 
preſbyters with the performance of thoſe duties and ſer- 
vices, which the multiplicity of his engagements ren- 
dered it impoſſible for him to fulfil; but had not the 
power to decide or enact any thing: without the conſent 
of the preſbyters and people. And, though the/epiſco- 
pal office was both laborious, and ſingularly dangerous, 
yet its revenues were extremely ſmall, ſince the church 
had no certain income, but depended on the gifts, or 
oblations of the multitude, which were, no doubt, in- 
conſiderable, and were moreover to be divided between 
the biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, and poor, 
 Theorigin XIII. The power and juriſdiction of the biſhops were 
| of ioceles not long confined to theſe narrow limits, but ſoon ex- 
col. tended themſelves, and that by the following means, 
The biſhops, who lived in the cities, had, either by 
their own miniſtry, or that of their preſbyters, erected 
new churches in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
"Theſe churches, continuing under the inſpeQtion and 
miniſtry of the biſhops, by whoſe labours and counſe 
they had been engaged to embrace the goſpel, gres 
imperceptibly into eccleſiaſtical provinces, which the 
Greeks aftarwards called dioceſes. But as the biſhop ot 
the city could not extend his labours and inſpection to 


all theſe churches in the country and in the villages, 2 
* 
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Chap. M. --of the: CHURCH... 77 
Ape appointed certain ſuffragans or deputies to govera Cent, I. 
Jad to inſtruct theſe new ſocieties, and they were 1 
guiſhed by the title of chorepiſcopi, i e. country bithops. 
This order held the middle rank between biſhops and 
Wpreſbyters, being inferior to the former and ſuyciior to 
the latter. 

XIV. The churches, in thoſe early times, were en- Whether 
5 councils and 
tirely independent; none of them {ſubject to any foreign menopoli- 
Juriſdiction, but Wer one governed by its own rulers and * wg 

1 placed in 
Fits own laws. For, though the churches founded by the brſt cea— 
Uthe apoſtles, had this particular difference ſhewn them, tui. 

: that they were conſultèd in difficult and doubtful caſes; 

Vet they had no juridical authority, no fort of ſuprema- 

cy over the others, nor the leaſt right to enact laws 

for them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more evident 

Iman the perfect equality that reigned among the primi- 

tive churches, nor does there even appear, in this firſt 
century, the ſmalleſt trace of that aſſociation of pro- 

vincial churches, from which councils and metropolitans 

derive their origin. It was only in the ſecond century 

that the cuſtom of holding councils commenced in 

Greece, from whence it ſoon ſpread through other pro- 

vinces [IJ]. 

V. The principal place among the Chriſtian doc- The princi- 
tors, and among thoſe allo, who by their writings were tal 3 
inſtrumental in the progreſs of the truth, is due to the au dei 


apoſtles and certain of their diſciples, who were ſet a- fiſcples 


te part and inſpired by God, to record the actions of 
x. N CaHrisT and his apoſtles. The writings of theſe holy 
18 1 which are comprehended in the books of the New 
Heſtament, are in the hands of all who profeſs them- 
| Miclves Chriſtians, Thoſe who are deſirous of particular 
58. 

nd [1] The meeting of the church of Jeruſalem, mentioned in the xvth 
al chapter of the AQts, is commonly confidered as the fir ft Chriſtian 
eb council. But this notion ariſes from a manifeſt abuſe of the word coun- 
Veil. That meeting was only of one church, and, if ſuch a meeting be cal- 
he led a council, it will follow that there were innumerable councils in the 
of MW Primitive times. But every one knows, that a council is an aſſembly of 


deputies or commiſſioners ſent from ſeveral churches aſſociated by cer- 
tain bonds in a general body, and therefore the lupe above- 
ſo I mentioned falls to the ground. 


he Vor. J. 5 H informa- 
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Czyr. I, the other churches followed by degrees ſuch a reſpec 
Ter table example. 5 
of the epiſco -· XII. Let none, however, confound the biſhops of this 
pal dignity primitive and golden period of the church with thoſe of 
In this cen- . . 5 | 
tury. whom we read in the following ages. For, thqugh they 

were both diſtinguiſhed by the fame name, yet they dit. 
fered extremely, and that in many reſpects. A biſhop, 
during the firſt and ſecond century, was a perſon who 
had the care of one Chriſtian aſſembly, which, at that 
time, was, generally ſpeaking, ſmall enough to be con- 
tained in a private houſe. In this aſſembly he acted not 
ſo much with the authority of a maſter, as with the zeal 
and diligence of a faithful ſervant. He inſtructed the 
people, performed the ſeveral parts of divine worſhip, 
attended the ſick, and inſpected into the circumſtances 
and ſupplies of the poor. He charged, indeed, the 
preſbyters with the performance of thoſe duties and ſer- 
vices, which the multiplicity of his engagements ren- 
dered it impoſlible for him to fulfil; but had not the 
power to decide or enact any thing- without the conſent 
of the preſbyters and people. And, though the/epiſco- 
pal office was both laborious, and ſingularly dangerous, 
yet its revenues were extremely ſmall, fince the church 
had no certain income, but depended on the gifts, or 
oblations of the multitude, which were, no doubt, 1n- 
conliderable, and were moreover to be divided between 
the biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, and poor. | 
The origin XIII. The power and juriſdiction of the biſhops were 
of diocetes not long confined to theſe narrow limits, but ſoon ex- 
cop, tended themſelves, and that by the following means 
The biſhops, who lived in the cities, had, either by 
their own miniſtry, or that of their preſbyters, erected 
new churches in the neighbouring towns and villages 
Theſe churches, continuing under the inſpeQtion and 
miniſtry of the biſhops, by whoſe labours and counſel 
they had been engaged to embrace the goſpel, grey 
imperceptibly into eccleſiaſtical provinces, which the 
Greeks afterwards called dince/es. But as the biſhop ot 
the city could not extend his labours and inſpection to 


all theſe churches in the country and in the villages, 0 
e 


rr. 
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he appointed certain ſuffragans or deputics to govera 
Wd to inſtruct theſe new ſocieties, and they were diſtin- 
guiſned by the title of chor epiſcopi, i e. country bithops. 

This order held the middle rank between biſhops and 
1 preſpy ters, being inferior to the former and ſubcior to 
le latter. 

: XxX XIV. The churches, in thoſe early times, were en- 
) ire independent; none of them {ſubject to any foreign 
t juriſdiction, but each one governed by its own rulers and 
its own laws. For, though the churches founded by 
the apoſtles, had this particular difference ſhewn them, 
chat they were contulted in difficult and doubtful caſes; 
Jet they had no juridical authority, no fort of ſuprema- 
cy over the others, nor the leatt .right to enact laws 

or them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more evident 
than the perfect equality that reigned among the primi- 
tive churches, nor docs there even appcar, in this firſt 


e vincial churches, from which councils and metropolitans 
it derive their crigin. It was only in the ſecond century 


that the cuſtom of holding councils commenced in 


s, Greece, from whence it ſoon ſpread through other pro- 
h [vinces [I]. 
x XV. The principal place among the Chriſtian doc- 1 
1- tors, and among thoſe allo, who by their writings were 
a inſtrumental in the progreſs of the truth, is due to the 
E:poſtles and certain of their diſciples, who were ſet a- 
re part and inſpired by God, to record the actions of 
. Cauisr and his apoſtles. The writings of theſe holy 
A 75 which are comprehended in the books of the New 
I | eſtament, are in the hands of all who profeſs them- 
ed iclves Chriſtians. Thoſe who are deſircus of particular 
29, 
nd [/] The meeting of the church of Jeruſalem, mentioned in the xv*> 
| chapter of the Acts, is commonly conſidered as the fir ft Chriftian 
council, But this notion ariſes from a manifeſt abuſe of the word coun- 
Veil. That meeting was only of one church, and, if ſuch a meeting be cal- 
he led a council, it will follow that there were eee councils in the 
of primitive times. But every one knows, that a council is an aſſembly of 
10 deputies or commiſſioners ſent from ſeveral churches aſſociated by cer- 
0 tain bonds in a general body, and therefore the ſuppoſition above- 


mentioned falls to the ground. 
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century, the ſmalleſt trace of that aſſociation of pro- 


The princt- 


pal writers, 


the apoſtles, 
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Cert. I. infarmation with reſpect to the hiſtory of theſe ſacred 
_—— books, and the arguments which _prove their divine 

authority, their genuineneſs, and purity, muſt conſult the 

learned authors who have written profeſſedly upon that 

278 matter :]]. e N e 
pl Thetime XVI. The opinions, or rather the conjectures of the 
Wl Yon wage. learned, concerning the time when the books of the 
ed. Neu Teſtament were collected into one volume, as al- 
5 ſo about the authors of that collection, are extremely 
different. This important queſtion is attended with 

great and almoſt inſuperable difficulties to us in theſe 

1 latter times [x]. It is, however, ſufficient for us to 
Wl Know, that, before the middle of the ſecond century, the 
1 greateſt part of the books of the New Teſtament were 
1 read in every Chriſtian ſociety ughout the world, and 
received as a divine rule of faith and manners. Hence it 

appears, that theſe ſacred writings were carefully ſepa- 

2 rated from ſeveral human compoſitions upon the ſame 
6: ſubjeR, either by ſome of the apoſtles themſelves, who 
lived ſo long, or by thei: diſciples and ſucceſſors, who 

were ſpread abroad through all nations [J. We are 

well aſſured [p], that the four goſpels were collected 

during the life of St. Joan, and that the three firſt re. 

ceived the approbation of this divine apoſtle. And 

why may we not ſuppoſe that the other books of the 

New Teſtament were gathered together at the fame? 

te... LIES Sm ep 
rn XVII. What renders this highly probable is, tha 
writings. the moſt urgent neceſſity required its being done. For, 
li ot long after CarisT's aſcenſion into heaven, ſeveral 


fan © ws A -  .ÞÞ cw =, 


In] For the hiſtory of the books of the New Teſtament, ſee par- 
ticularly Jo. ALB. Fazricius, Biblicth. Græc. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 122— 
227. The fame learned author has given an accurate lift of the writers, 
who have defended the divinity of theſe ſacred books, in his De/e&w 
Argumentorum et Syllabus Scriptorum pro verit. relig. Chriſtianæ, cap. 
Ri. p e 5 | wr „ / 
> [n] See Jo. Exs, Bibliotheca S. ſeu Diatriba de librorum N. T. Ca. 
none, publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1710; as allo Jo, MILL. Prolegamit. a 
UB OS CAE EUR Co ECT n 

ſo] See Fick ius, De cura Veteris Eccleſiæ circa Canon. cap. iii. p.86 

[?] This is expreſly affirmed by EvseB1vs, in the xxivth ghapter t. 
of the third book of his Ecclefraflical Hiſtor ry. 


hiſtories 


rity in one volume. =————_—_— 


of all others in this century, the apoſtles excepted, was hop ef 
{ CLEMENS biſhop of Rome. The accounts which remain 
of his life, actions, and death, are for the moſt part un- 
certain {r]. Two Epiſiles to the Corinthians [s], written 
in Greek, have been attributed to him, of which the /e- 
| cond has been looked upon as ſpurious, and the firſt as f 
genuine, by many learned writers [7]. Put even this = 


| and learned obſervations have been made on thoſe ſpurious books by the 


Chap. II. TT CHURCH. 79 
E hiſtories of his life-and doctrines, full of pious frauds, Cent. J. 
and fabulous wonders, were compoſed by perſons, whoſe 
intentions, perhaps, were not bad, but whoſe writings 
E diſcovered the greateſt ſuperſtition and ignorance, Nor 
vas this all: many productions appeared which were 
E impoſed upon the world by fraudulent men, as the 
© writings of the holy apoſtles [q]. Theſe apocryphal 
and ſpurious writings muſt have produced a fad con- 
fuſion, and rendered both the hiſtory and the doctrine 
of CHRIST uncertain, had not the rulers of the church 
| uſed all poſſible care and diligence in ſeparating the 
| books that were truly apoſtolical and divine from all 


— 


that ſpurious traſh, and convey ing them down to poſte- 


o — . 


XVIII. The writer, whoſe fame in this ſurpaſſed that clemens, 


R ome, 


SECT > 


latter 


[4] Such of theſe writings as are yet extant have been carefully 
collected by the learned FaBricius, in his Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Teſtamenti, which work is publiſhed in two volumes. Many ingenious 


celebrated BeausoBRE, in his Hiſloire Critique des dogmes de Manichee, 
livre ii. p 337, &c. 5 

[r] After TiLLEMonT, CorzIERNTus and GraBe have given 
ſome accounts of this great man. And all that has been ſaid concern- 
ing him by the beſt and moſt credible writers, has been collected by 
Rox DIxIxI, in the firſt of two books publiſhed at Rome, in the year 
1706, under the following title, Libri Duo de S. Clemente, Papa, et 
Martyre, ejuſque Baſilica in urbe Roma. | 

[Le] J. A. Fa BRICIus, in the vth chapter of the fourth book of his 


Bibliotheca Græca, mentions the editions that have been given of St. .. 

CLeMenT's epiſtles. To this account we muſt add the edition publiſhed 1 

at Cambridge, in 1718, which is preferable to the preceding ones in (ch! 

many reſpects. | | ; "T4 
[(:) See Larpner's diſſertation on that ſubject; as alſo the ex- þ | 

tract given of it, and the reply made to it, in the Bibliothegue Raifonnte, 1 

tom. 1. par. II and III. See alſo the controverſy carried on between the | TY 

| H 2 learned | 
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Cent. I. latter ſeems to have been corrupted and interpolated by 

” = (ome ignorant and preſumptuous author, who appears 

to have been diſpleaſed at obſerving a defect of learn- Mt , 

ing and genius in the writings of ſo great a man as (Wt, 

CLEMENS [zu]. . 

The writing: XIX. The learned are now unanimous in regarding 
falie'y attri- 

icy 4" the other writing which bear the name of CLEMENs. Pp 

Vi. the apoſtolic canons, the apoſtolic conflitutions, the re- ; 


R 
R 


cognitions of CLEMENS and CLEMENTINA, as ſpurious pro- 
ductions aicribed by ſome impoſtor to this venerable 
prelate, in order to procure them a high degree of au. 
thority [20]. The apoſtolical canons, which conſiſt of 
| LXXx eccleſiaſtical laws, contain a view of the church. 
government and diſcipline received among the Greck 

and Oriental Chriſtians in the ſecond and third century 

The viII books of apoſtolical con Mitutions are the work > 

ſome auſtere and melancholy author, who, having ta- 

ken it into his head to reform the Chriſtian worthip, 
which he looked upon as degenerated from its original 
purity, made no ſeruple to prefix to his rules the name; 

of the apoſtles. that thus they might be more ſpeedily 
and favourably received [x]. The recognitions of Cur- 
MENS, Which differ very little from the CLEMENTINA, i ; 


learned Ve NEMA profeſſor at Franeker, and the no leſs learned Wur- ; 
STEIN of Amſterdam, in the year 1754, concerning the authenticity of 8 * 
CLemenT's epiſtles. The reader will find an account of this con- 
troverſy in the Bibliotheque des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, tom. ü. p. 506 
Ke. 311, 1 ON t 


[%] See J. BayT. CorELERII Putres Apoſt. tom. i. p. 133. 5 Bee- 
NARDI Aduotatiuncule in Clementem, i in the laſt edition of theſe fathers . 
publiſhed by Le CLERNC. The learned Worrow has endeavoured, Wt * 
though without ſucceſs, in his obſervations c on the epiſtles of CLEMENS, c 
to refute the annotations abovementioned, © ( 

[w] For an account of the fate of theſe writings, and the editions that 
have been given of them, it will be proper to conſult two diſſertations 
of the learned Ir TI ius, the one, De Parribus Apoſtolicis, which he has 
prefixed to his Bibliotheca Patrum Apoftolicorum ; and the other, De Feu 
dopigraphis Apoſtolicis, which he has ſubjoined to the Appendix of his 
book De Hereſtarchis evi Apoſtolici. See allo F ABRICIUS'S Biliothcca MY 
Graca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 31, &c. and lib. vi. cap. i. p. 4. 

[x] BuUDDEUs has collected the various opinions of the learned con- 4 
cerning the Apoſtolical Canons and Conflitutions, | in his Yagege in The 
gien, by II. ch. v. p. 21. t 


are 


Chap. it. of the CHURCH. 


are the witty and agreeable production of an Alexan- Cent. I. 


drian Jew, well verſed in philoſophy. They were writ- 
ten in the third century, with a deſign to anſwer, in a 
new manner, the objections of the Jews, philoſophers 
and gnoftics, againſt the Chriſtian religion, and the 
careful peruſal of them will be extremely uſeful to ſuch 
as are curious of information with reſpect to the ſtate 
ol the Chriſtian church in the primitive times 
| XX. I6naTivs, biſhop of Antioch, ſucceeds. CLt- 
uus in the liſt of the apoflolic fathers, among whom eh. 
were placed ſuch Chriſtian doctors as had converſed 
with the apoſtles themſelves, or their diſciples. This 
| pious and venerable man, who was the diſciple and fa- 
miliar friend of the apoſtles, was, by the order of 
{ TRAJAN, brought to Rome, and expoled to wild beaſts 
in the public theatre, where he ſuffered martyrdom 
| with the utmoſt conſtancy [2]. There are yet extant 
| ſeveral epiſtles attributed to him, concerning the authen- 
| ticity, of which there have been, however, tedious and 
| warm diſputes among the learned, which ſtill ſubſiſt. Of 
theſe epiſtles, ſeven are ſaid to have been written by 
this eminent martyr, during his journey from Antioch 
to Rome ; and theſe moſt learned men acknowledge 
to be gen ine, as they ſtand in the edition that 
was publiſhed in the laſt century from a manuſcript in 
the Medicean library. The others are generally reject- 
ed as ſpurious. As to my own ſentiments of this mat- 
ter, though Jam willing to adopt this opinion as preſer- 
| able to any other, yet I cannot help looking upon the 
authenticity of the Epiftle to PoLyYCARP as " extremely 
dubious, on account of the difference of ſtyle; and, in- 
deed, the whole queſtion, relating to the epiſtles of St. 
lonaTius in general, ſeems to me to labour under 


[ ”] See for a full account of this I) boat aha. diſſertation, De 
turbata per recenliores. Platonica Eccleſiæ, 8 34. p. 174. This diſſer- 
tation is in the firſt volume of that learned work, which our author 
publiſhed ſome years ago under the title of Syntagma Diſſertationum ad 
Hiftoriam Ecclefrafticam pertinentium. | 

({=] See TiLLEMonT's Memoires pour fro 6 Hi ail de TEgiiſe, 
tom. ii. par. II. P. 42—80. 
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Cent, I. much obſcurity, and to be embarraſſed with many dif. 


— — 


Polycarp. 


Barnabas. 


ficulties [a]. Ts 
XXI. The Epiſtle to the Phillippians, which is attri- 
buted tO PoLYC ARP biſhop of Smyrna, Who, in the mid- 


dle of the fecond century, ſuffered martyrdom in a ve- 


nerable and advanced age, is looked upon by ſome as 
genuine; by others, as ſpurious; and it is no eaſy mat- 
ter to determine this queſtion [Y]. The 1 5 of BAR- 
NABAS was the production of ſome Jew, who, moſt pro- 
bably, lived in this century, and whoſe mean abilities 
and ſuperſtitious attachment to Jewiſh fables, ſhew, 
notwithſtanding the uprightneſs of his intentions, that he 
muſt have been a very different perſon from the true Bar- 


 NABAS, Who was St. Paul's companion [e]. The work, 


which is entitled, The ſhepherd of HERM AS, becauſe the 
angel, who bears the principal part in it, is repreſented 
in the form and habit of a ſhepherd, was compoſed in 
the ſecond century by HERMAS, who was brother to 
Plus biſhop of Rome [d. This whimſical and viſionary 
writer has taken the liberty to invent ſeveral dialogues 
or converſations between God and the angels, in order 
to inſinuate, in a more eaſy and agreeable manner, the 
precepts which he thought uſeful and falutary, into the 
minds of his readers. But, indeed, the diſcourſe, which 


he puts into the mouths of thoſe celeſtial beings, is more 


inſipid and ſenſeleſs, than what we commonly hear a- 
mong the meaneſt of the multitude (e]. 7” 


a] For ah account of this controverſy, concerning the genuineneſs of 
the epiſtles of I6NnaT1ius, it will be proper to conſult the Biblioubeca 
Graca of Fa BRICIus, lib. v. cap. i. p. 38 47. N 
(] For an account of this martyr, and of the epiſtle attributed to 
him, ſee TiLLEMonT's Memoires, &c. vol. ii. par. II. p. 287; as alſo 
FarRICII Bilicth, Græca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 47. 5 

c] See TirLEwonT's Memoires, &c. vol. i. par. III. p. 1043. Ir- 


| T1IG1Us's Select. Hiſt, Eccleſ. Capita, F i. cap. i. F 14. p. 173. and lib. 
v. cap. i. F 4. p. 4. | 1 


[4] This now appears with the utmoſt evidence from a very ancient 
fragment of a ſmall book, concerning the canon of the Holy Scriptures, 


which the learned Lud. Ax TON. MuraTori publiſhed ſome years ago 


from an ancient manuſcript in the library at Milan, and which is to be 
found in the Antig. Italicar. medii ævi, tom. iii. diſſ. xliii. p. 853. 
le] We are indebted for the beſt edition of the Shiz#herd of HE RMUAS 


to FaBRICIUs, who has added it to the third volume of his Codex Apo- 
cmpbus 


| Chap. Ill. of the CHURCH 
XXII. We may here remark in general, that thoſe 


apoſtolic fathers, and the other writers, who, in the in- 
1 a | : 22 e general 
fancy of the church, employed their pens in the cauſe character of 
of Chriſtianity, were neither remarkable for their learn- fte 


ing, nor their eloquence. On the contrary, they expreſs 
the moſt pious and admirable ſentiments in the plaineſt 
and moſt illiterate ſtyle [f]J. This, indeed, is rather a 
matter of honour than of reproach to the Chriſtian caule ; 
| ſince we ſee from the converſion of a great part of man- 


kind to the goſpel by the miniſtry of weak and illiterate 
men, that the progreſs of Chriſtianity is not to be attri- 
buted to human means, but to a divine power. 


; CHAP. ML 
Concerning the dofrine of the Chriſtian church in this 
century. 285 


* 


New Teſtament. 

cryphus N. Teſtamenti. We find alſo ſome account of this writer in the 
Biblioth. Greca, of the ſame learned author, book v. ch. ix. F. 9. p. 7. 
* alſo in IT TIG1Us's diſſertation, De Patribus Apeflolicis, 9 55. p. 
JJ. ET TELL Eo Tl log $1s © ada | 
I] All the writers mentioned in this chapter are uſually called aps- 
folic fathers. Of theſe writers Jo. BAT r. CorELERIvs, and after him 
Le CLERC, have publiſhed a collection in two volumes, accompanied. 
both with their own annotations, and the remarks alſo of other learned 
men. ; | | | 


L 1 Tim. wi. 9. vi. 3. Tit i I, 
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EeExxx. I. II. The apoſtles and their diſciples took all poſſible 
4 Method of Care, and that in the carlieſt times of the church, that 
WP interpreting thele ſacred books might be in the hands of all Chrif: 
the ſcriptures tians, that they might be read and explained in the af. 
ſembties of the faithful, and thus contribute both in pri 
vate and in public, to excite and nouriſh in the minds of 
Chriſtians a fervent zeal for the truth, and a firm attach- 
ment to the ways of piety and virtue. Thoſe who per- 
formed the office of interpreters ſtudied above all things 
plainneſs and perſpicuity. Ar the ſame time it muſt be 
acknowledged, that, even in this century, ſeveral Chriſ- 
tians adopted that abfurd and corrupt cuſtom, uſed a- 
mong the Jews, of darkening the plain words of the 
holy leriptures by inſipid and forced allegories, and of 
drawing them violently from their proper and natural 
ſignification, in order to extort from them certain myſte- 
rious and hidden ſignifications. For a proof this, we 
need go no further than the Epiſtle of BARWABAS, which 

IS yet extant, . 
1 teaching III. The method if teaching the ſhcreld doctrines of 
DEM religion, was, at this time, moſt ſimple, far removed 
from all the ſubtle rules of philoſophy, and all the pre- 
cepts of human art. This appears abundantly, not on- 
ly in writings of the apoſtles, but alſo in all thoſe of 
the ſecond century, which have ſurvived the ruins of 
time. Neither did the apoſtles, or their diſciples, ever 
think of collecting into a regular ſyſtem the principal 
doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, or of demonſtrating 
them in a ſcientific and geometrical order. The beau— 
tiful- and candid ſimplicity of thoſe early ages rendered 
ſuch philoſophical niceties unneceſſary, and the great 
ſtudy of thoſe who embraced the goſpel, was, rather to 
exptcls i its divine infuence in their diſpoſitions and ac- 
tions, than to exaniine its doftrines with an exceſſive cu- 
rioſity, or to explain them by the rules of human wil⸗ 

dom. | 

IV. There is, inleett. extant, a brief ſummary of the 
principal doctrines of Chriſtianity in that form, which 
bears the name of the Apoſtles Creed, and which, from 


the fourth century downwards, was almoſt generally con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered as a production of the apoſtles. All, however, Cexr. I. 
who have the leaſt knowledge of antiquity, look upon 
this opinion as entirely falſe and deſtitute of all founda- 
tion [Y. There is much more reaſon and judgment in 


the opinion of thoſe, who think that this Creed was not 


all compoſed at once, but from ſmall beginnings was 
imperceptibly augmented in proportion to the growth 

© of hereſy, and according to the exigencies and circum- 

E ſtances of the church, from whence it was deſigned to 

baniſh the errors that daily aroſe [i]. 

V. In the earlieſt times of the church, all who pro- Tue didinc- 


beſſed firmly to believe that Jesus was the only redeemer tion between 


of the world, and who, in conſequence of this profeſ- ang Hale. Y 
f {Wi lion, promiſed to live in a manner conformable to the vers. | 4 


E purity of his holy religion, were immediately received 
among the diſciples of ChRisr. This was all the pre- 
| paration for baptiſm then required, and a more accu- 
rate inſtruction in the doctrines of Chriſtianity was to 1 1 
be adminiſtred to them after their receiving that ſacra- 45 
ment. But when Chriſtianity had acquired more con- 
ſiſtence, and churches roſe to the true God and his eter- \ 
nal fon, almoſt in every nation, this cuſtom was chang- 
ed for the wiſeſt and moſt ſolid reaſons. Then none 
vere admitted to baptiſm, but ſuch as had been previ- 
ouſly inſtructed in the principal points of Chriſtianity, 
and had alſo given ſatisfactory proofs of pious diſpoſi- 
tions, and upright intentions. Hence aroſe the diſtinc- 
tion between catechumens, who were 1n a ſtate of proba- | 
tion, and under the inſtruction of perſons appointed for e 
that purpoſe; and believers, who were conſecrated by 
baptiſm, and thus initiated into all the myſteries of 
tae Chriſtian faith, os 


[5] See Buppevs's I/agoge ad Theologiam, lib. i cap. ii. f 2. p. 441; 
as allo WaLCHII Iatroductio in Libros Symbolicos, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 87. 

i] This opinion is confirmed in the moſt learned and ingenious man- 
ner by Sir PeTzz KING, in his Hiftory of the Apoſtles Creed. Such, 
however, as read this valuable work with pleaſure, and with a certain 
degree of prepoſſeſſion, would do well to conſider, that its learned au- 
thor, upon ſeveral occaſions, has given us conjectures inſtead of proofs, 
and alſo that his conjectures are not always ſo happy, as juſtly to com- 


mand our aſſent. 
VI. The 
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Cxnr.l. VI. The methods of inſtructing the catechumens dif. 
| fered according to their various capacities. Thoſe, in 
Abe cate- Whom the natural force of reaſon was ſmall, wer, 
ferently in- taught no more than thoſe fundamental principles and 
wuted. truths, which are, as it were, the baſis of Chriſtianity 

Thoſe, on the contrary, whom theis inſtructors judged 

capable of comprehending, in ſome meaſure, the whok 

ſyſtem of divine truth, were furniſhed with ſuperior de. 

grees of knowledge, and nothing was concealed from 

them, which could have any tendency to render them 

firm in their profeſſion, and to aſſiſt them in arriving 

at Chriſtian perfection. The care of inſtructing ſuch 

was commutted to perſons who were diſtinguiſhed by 

their gravity and wiſdom, and alſo by their learning 

and judgment. And from hence it comes, that the an- 

cient doctors generally divide their flock into two claſſes, 

the one comprehending ſuch as were ſolidly and tho 

roughly inſtructed; the other, thoſe who were acquaint. 

ed with little more than the firſt principles of religion; 

nor do they deny that the methods of inſtruction ap- 

plied to theſe two forts of perſons, were extremely dit- 
ores 

The care of VII. The Chriſtians took all poſſible care to accuſtom 

thefirſt Chri- their children to the ſtudy of the.ſcriptures, and to in. 


ftians in the 


education of ſtruct them in the doctrines of their holy religion; and 
their youth. ſchools were every where erected for this purpoſe eve 
from the very commencement of theChriſtian church. We 
muſt not, however, confound the ſchools deſigned only for 
children with the gymnaſia, or academies of the ancient 
Chriſtians, erected in ſeveral large cities, in which per: 
ſons of riper years, eſpecially ſuch as aſpired to be pub- 
lic teachers, were inſtructed in the different branches 
both of human learning and of ſacred erudition. We 
may, undoubtedly, attribute to the apoſtles themſelves, 
ard their injunctions to their diſciples thoſe excellent 
eſtabliſhments, in which the youth deſtined to the ho- 
ly miniſtry received an education ſuitable to the ſolemn 
office they were to undertake [k]. St. Jonhx erected 1 


. 


[4] 2 Tim. i. 2. 


— — 
222 


ſchool 


hap. III. of the CHURCH. 


none of theſe were in greater repute than that which 


nd was eſtabliſhed in Alexandria [m], which was common- 
ly called the catecherical ſchool, and is generally ſuppoſed 


to have been erected by St, MARK [x]. 


; ſchool of this kind at Epheſus, and one of the ſame na- Car. I. 
ture was founded by Por.ycare, at Smyrna [II. But 


87 


ol WW VIII. The ancient Chriſtians are ſuppoſed by many The fecret 
de. to have had a /ecret doctrine; and if by this be meant ©3"ime, in 


om chat they did not teach all in the ſame manner or reveal 
em all at once, and to all indiſcriminately, the ſublime 
ne WW myſteries of religion, there is nothing in this that may 


what it con- 
ſiſted, 


ch not be fully juſtified. It would have been improper, 


by for example, to propoſe to thoſe, who were yet to be 
ne WW converted to Chriſtianity, the more difficult doctrines 
of the goſpel, which ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of im- 
e perfect mortals. Such were, therefore, firſt inſtructed 
in thoſe points which are more obvious and plain, until 
nt. they became capable of higher and more difficult attain- 


n; ments in religious knowledge. Nay more; even thoſe 
p. who were already admitted into the ſociety of Chriſtians, 


if. were, in point of inſtruction, differently dealt with ac- 
cording to their reſpective capacities. Thoſe who con- 
ſider the ſecret doctrine of this century in any other light, 
or give to it a greater extent than that we have here at- 


EoszBIus, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. xx. p. 188. 

[(m) The Alexandrian ſchool was renowned for a ſucceſſion of learn» 
ed doctors, as we find by the accounts of EuszB1us and St. IE Ro; 
„or, after St. Maxx, PanTavus, CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, ORkt- 
I" cen, and many others taught in it the docttines of the goſpel, and ren- 
b- dered it a famous ſeminary for Chriſtian philoſophy and religious know- 
es ledge. There were alſo at Rome, Antioch, Cæſarea, Edeſſa, and in ſe- 
e era! other places, ſchools of the ſame nature, though not all of equal 
_ MW ecputation. ] | 
Y la] See the diſſertation of Scyminivs, De Schola Catechetica Alex- 
nt andrina; as alſo AuLIs ius, Delle Scuole Sacre, book ii. ch. I; Ms: 8 
0- 17. and ch. xxi. p. 92. The curious reader will find a learned ac- 
count of the more famous Chriſtian ſchools in the eatiern parts, at 
| Edeſſa, Nifibis, and Seleucia, and, indeed, of the ancient ſchools in ge- 

nerl, in AS8EManus's Biblioth, Oriental. Clement. Vatican, tom. iii. 


par, II. p. 914—919. 


| tributed 
ol # 


[II Ixxenzvus, Adv. Hereſ. lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 148. ed. Maſſuet. 
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CIT. I. tiibuted toit, confound the ſuperſtitious practices of the 
following ages, with the ſimplicity of the diſcipline which 
revailed at the time of which we write [o]. 

The lives IX. The lives and manners of the Chriſtians in this 
5 century are bighly celebrated by moſt authors, and re. 
Chriſtians Commended to ſucceeding generations as unſpotted mo- 
dels of piety and virtue. And if thefe encomiums he 
confined to the greateſt part of thoſe, who embraced 
Chriſtianity in the infancy of the church, they are cer: 

tainly diſtributed with juſtice. But many run into ex- 

tremes upon this head, and eſtimating the lives and man- 

ners of all by the illuſtrious examples of ſome eminent 

ſaints, or the ſublime precepts and exhortations of cer- 

tain pious doCtors, fondly imagine that every appear: 

ance of vice and diſorder was baniſhed from the firſt 
Chriſtian ſocieties. The greateſt part of thoſe authors, 

who have written concerning the innocence and ſanctity 

of the primitive Chriſtians, have fallen into this agreea- 

ble error. And a grols error indeed it is, as the ſtrong: 

eſt teſtimonies too evidently prove. V 
Excommu- X. One of the circumſtances which contributed chief. 
nicatioa. JIy to preſerve, at leaſt, an external appearance of ſanc- 
tity in the Chriſtian church, was the right of excluding 

from thence, and from all participation of the ſacred 

rites and ordinances of the goſpel, ſuch as had been 

guilty of enormous tranſgreſſions, and to whom repeated 
exhortations to repentance and amendment had been 
adminiſtred in vain. This right was veſted in the church, 

fom the eariieft period of its exiſtence, by the apoſtles 
thernaſelves, and was exerciſed by each Chriſtian aſſem- 

bly upon its reſpective members. The rulers or doctors 
denounced the perſons whom they thought unworthy of 

the privileges of church-communion, and the people 

freely approving or rejecting their judgment, pronoun-. 

ced the deciſive ſentence. It was not, however, irrevo- 
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o Many learned obſervations upon the ſecret diſcipline have been 
collected by the celebrated CuxisTorn. Marr, Prarrius, in his 
Diſſert. poſler. de prejudicits Theolog. y 13. p. 149, &c. in Primitiis Ju- 
bingenſibus. | 

| cable; 


r 


' cap III. of tte CHURCH. 
. for ſuch as gave undoubted ſigns of their ſincere Czwr. I. 
I ſrepentance, and declared their ſolemn reſolutions of fu- = 
Eu reformation, were re-admitted into the church, 
however enormous their crimes had been; but in caſe 
© of a relapſe, their ſecond excluſion became abſolutely | ir- 
reverſible [p]. 

l. It will eaſily be imagined, that unity and peace Controver- 
could not reign long in the church, ſince it was compo- u 299" 
ſed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded each other with 
the bittereſt averſion, Beſides, as the converts to Chriſ- 
E tianity could not extirpate radically the prejudices which 
had been formed in their minds by education and con- 
@ firmed by time, they brought with them into the boſom 
of the church more or leis of the errors of their former 
religions. Thus the ſeeds of diſcord and controverſy 
were early ſown, and could not fail to ſpring up ſoon 
into animoſities and diſſenſions, which accordingly broke 
out and divided the church. The firſt of theſe contro- 
verſies, which was ſet on foot in the church of Antioch, 
: regarded the neceſlity of obſerving the law of Moses, 


and its iſſue is mentioned by St Luxx in The Afs of the 
Apofiles [o]. This controverſy was followed by many 
others, either with the Jews, who were violently attach- 


| cd to the worſhip of their anceſtors, or with the votaries 


of a wild and fanatical fort of philoſophy, or with ſuch 
as miſtaking the true genius of the Chriſtian religion 
abuſed it monſtrouſly to the encouragement of their vi- 
ces, and the indulgence of their appetites and paſſions 
']. St. PAUL and the other apoſtles have, in ſeveral 


laces of their writings, mentioned theſe controverſies, 


but with ſuch brevity, that it is difficult, at this diſtance 
of time, to come at the true ſtate of the queſtion in theſe 
various diſputes, ; 

nb 


— 


170 See Monin ps; Comm. EE Diſciplina Pœnilenliæ, lib. ix. cap. XiX. 
p. 070. 

[7] Ch. xv. | 

[r] See, for an illuſtration of theſe points, Wirs1vs's Miſcellanea 
Sacra, tom. ii. Exercit. xx, xxi, xxii. p. 668. As alſo Came. VITAIx- 
GA, „ Obſerv. Sacra, lib. iv, cap. ix, x, zi. p. 952. 


XII. The 


Chriſtians. 
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Crux. I. XII. The moſt weighty and important of all the | 
_————- controverſies was that, which certain Jewiſh yy } 
about the Taiſed at Rome, and in other Chriſtian churches, Kr. 
8 a cerning the means of juſtification and acceptance with 
ſalvation. God, and the method of ſalvation pointed out in the 
| word of God. The apoſtles, wherever they exerciſed 
their miniſtry, had conſtantly declared all hopes of ac 
ceptance and ' ſalvation deluſive, except ſuch as were 
founded on Jesvs the redeemer, and his all-ſufficient 
merits, while the Jewiſh doctors maintained the 4worj; 
of the law to be the true efficient cauſe of the ſoul's eter. 
nal ſalvation and felicity. This latter ſentiment not on! 
led to many other errors extremely prejudicial to Chri 
tianity, but was alſo injurious to the glory of the divine 
Saviour. For thoſe who looked upon a courſe of life 
conformable to the law, as a meritorious title to eternal 
happineſs, could not conſider CHRIST as the ſon of God, 
and the Saviour of mankind, but only as an eminent 
prophet, or a divine meſſenger ſent from above to en- 
lighten and inſtruct a darkened world. It is not, there. 
fore, ſurprizing, that St PauL took ſo much pains in 
his Epiſtle to the Romans, and in his other writings, to 
extirpate ſuch a pernicious and capital error, | 
Judaizing XIII. The controverſy that had been raiſed concern- © 
ing the neceſſity of obſerving the ceremonies of the Mo- | 
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ſaic law, was determined by the apoſtles in the wiſeſt 
and moſt prudent manner [s]. Their authority, how. 
ever, reſpectable as it was, had not its full effect. For 
the prejudices, which the Jews, eſpecially thoſe who 
lived in Paleſtine, entertained in favour of the Moſaic 
law, and their ancient worſhip, were fo deeply rooted 
in their minds, that they could not be thoroughly re- 
moved. The force of theſe prejudices was indeed ſome- 
what diminiſhed after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 
the ruin of the temple, but not entirely deſtroyed. And 
hence, as we ſhall ſee in its place, a part of the judaizing 
Chriſtians ſeparated themſelves from the reſt, and form- 


[5] AQs xv. 


ed 
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d a particular ſect, diſtinguiſhed by their adherence to Cent. I. 
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of the CHURCH. 


the law of Mos Es. 
C H A P. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church FA 
ring this century. | 


Theſe rites were bap/;/m and the holy ſupper, which are 
not to be conſidered as mere ceremonies, nor yet as 
ſymbolic repreſentations, only, but alſo as ordinances 
accompanied with a ſanclifying influence upon the heart 
and the affections of true Chriſtians. And we cannot 
help obſerving hefe, that ſince the divine Saviour thought 
fit to appoint no more than two plain inſtitutions in his 


church, this ſhews us that a number of ceremonies is 


not eſſential to his religion, and that he left it to the free 
and prudent choice of Chriſtians to eſtabliſh ſuch rites as 


| the circumſtances of the times, or the exigencies of the 


church might require. 


II. There are ſeveral circumſtances which incline us Rites infti- 
tuted by the 
' apoſtles. 


to think that the friends and apoſtles of our bleſſed Lord, 
either tolerated through neceſſity, or appointed for wiſe 
reaſons many other external rights in various places. 
At the ſame time we are not to imagine that they ever 
conſerred upon any perſon a perpetual, indelible, pon- 
tifical authority, or that they enjoined the fame rites in 
all churches. We learn on the contrary, from authen- 
tic records, that the Chriſtian worſhip was, from the 
beginning, 


HE Chriſtian religion was ſingularly commenda-Buptiſm and 
ble on account of its beautiful and divine ſim- me, Lean. 
Iplicity, which appears from the two great and fun- twted_ by 
damental principles on which it was built, viz. fairh©***: 
Band charity. This ſimplicity was not, however, i incom- 
patible with certain external rites, and poſitive inſtitu- 
tions, which, indeed, are neceſſary, in this imperfe&t 
I ſtate, to keep alive a ſenſe of religion in the minds of 
men. The rites inſtituted by CHRIST himſelf were 
only two in number, and theſe deſigned to continue to 


the end of the church here below, without any variation. 


Cxxx. 1. beginning, celebrated in a different manner in differen 
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The Internal HISTORY Part I 


= places, and that, no doubt, by the orders, or at leaſt 
with the approbation of the apoſtles and their diſciples 
In thoſe early times it was both wiſe and neceſſary, to 
ſhew, in the eſtabliſhment of outward forms of worſhiy, 
ſome indulgence to the ancient opinions, manners, and 
laws of the reſpective nations to whom the goſpel was 
preached. 

III. From hence it follows, that the opinion of thoſe 
who maintain that the Jewiſh rites were adopted ever) 
where, in the Chriſtian churches, by order of the apo 
tles, or their diſciples, is deſtitute of all foundation. ln 
thoſe Chriſtian ſocieties, which were totally or princi 
pally compoſed of Jewiſh converts, it was natural to re. 
tain as much of the Jewiſh ritual as the genius of Chril: 
tianity would ſuffer, and a multitude of examples teſtify 
that this was actually done. Eut that the ſame tranſla; 
tion of Jewiſh rites ſhould take place in Chriſtian church. 
es, where there were no Jews, or a very ſmall and in- 
conſiderable number, is utterly incredible, becauſe ſuch 
an event was morally impoſſible. In a word, the exter- 
nal forms of worſhip uſed in the times of old, mult ne- 
ceſſarily have been regulated and modified according to 
the character, genius, and manners of the different na- 
tions on which the light of the goſpel aroſe. 

IV. Since then there was ſuch a variety in the ritual 
and diſcipline of the primitive churches, it mult be very 
difficult to give ſuch an account of the worſhip, man- 
ners, and inſtitutions of the ancient Chriſtians, as wil 
agree with what' was practiſed in all thoſe countries 
where the goſpel flouriſhed. There are, notwithſtand- 
ing, certain laws, whoſe authority and obligation were 
univerſal and indiſpenſible among all Chriſtians, and of 
theſe we ſhall here give a brief account, All Chriſtians 
were unanimous in ſetting apart the firſt day of the 
week, on which the triumphant Saviour aroſe from the 
dead, for the ſolemn celebration of public worſhip. This 
pious cuſtom, which was derived from the example of the 
church of Feruſalem, was founded upon the expreſs ap- 
=-*>*ment of the apoſtles, who conſecrated that day 15 
the 
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nl J IV. of the CHURCH. 


Nt 


al throughout all the Chriſtian churches, as appears from 
s. ¶ the united teſtimonies of the moſt credible writers []. 
to The ſeventh day of the week was alſo obſerved as a feſ- 
b tival [4], not by the Chriſtians in general, but by ſuch 
ad churches only as were principally compoſed of Jewiſh 
as W converts, nor did the other Chriſtians cenſure this cuſ- 


tom as criminal and unlawful. It appears, moreover, 
lc ¶ that all the Chriſtian churches obſerved two great anni- 
ry Nverſary feſtivals, the one in memory of Cux ls r's glo- 
i- rious reſurrection; and the other to commemorate the 
in E deſcent of the holy ghoſt upon the apoſtles [w]. To 
1 WE theſe we may add the days on which the bleſſed martyrs 
aid down their lives for the truth, which days were pro- 


J Jof vencration from the earlieſt times. 

a: N V. The places in which the firſt Chriſtians aſſembled 
b. o celebrate divine worſhip, were, no doubt, the houſes 
D of private perſons. But in proceſs of time it became 


neceſſary, that theſe ſacred aſſemblies ſhould be con- 
fined to one fixed Place, in which the books, tables, 


L] Parr. Tae; HarTMAnNUs, De rebus peſtis Chriflanerun ſub 
Apoſtolis, cap. xv. p. 387. JusT. Hen. BHM R, Diſſert. i. Juris 
Eccleſ. Antiqui de ſtato die Chriſtianor. p. 20, &c. 

[u] STEPH, CURCELLAUsS, Diatriba de eſu Sanguinis, Operum 
Theolog. p. 958. Gas. ALpBasrinNaUs, Odſervat. Eccleſ. lib. i. 


to prove that, in all the primitive churches, both the firſt ard laſt day of 


for the celebration of the public worſhip ; and that was, undoubtedly, 
the firſt day of the week, or what we call the Lord's day. 

[w] There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon it is a doubt- 
ful matter, whether or no the day of Pentecoſt was celebrated as a feſti- 
val ſo early as the firſt century. See Bincnam's Antiquities of the 
Chriſtian church, book xx. ch. vi. p. 120. But notwithſtanding this, 
there are many weighty reaſons for believing that feſtival as ancient as 


iſe of the church. It is alſo probable, that Friday, the day of CHRIS T's 
crucifixion, was ear]y diltinguiſhed by particular honours from the other 
days of the week. See Jac. Goporkev, in Codice m Theodoſii, tom. 
j. p. 138. Ass EMAN. Biblioth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. 217. 237. 
Max TEN E Theſaut, Anecdot, tom. v. p. 66. 


Vol. I. 1 and 


the ſame ſacred purpoſe, and was obſerved univerſally Cunt. L 


bably dignified with particular ſolemnities and marks 


Obſerv. xiii. p. 53. It is in vain, that many learned men have laboured 


the week were obſerved as feſtivals. The churches of Bi'bynia, of 
which PLiny ſpeaks in his letter to TRAJAN, had only one ated day, 


that of Eaſter, which was celebrated, as ail agree, from the very firlt 
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94 The Internal HISTORY Part 11, 

Cent.l. and deſks, required in divine ſervice, might be con. 
ſtantly kept, and the dangers avoided, which in thoſe 
perilous times attended their tranſportation from one 
place to another. And then, probably, the places of 
meeting, that had formerly belohged to private perſons, 

became the property of the whole Chriſtian. community 

[x]. Theſe few remarks are, in my opinion ſufficient 

to determine that queſtion, which had been fo long and 

ſo tediouſly debated, viz. whether the firſt Chriſtians had 
churches, or not [y]? Since if any are pleaſed to give the 

name of church to a houſe, or the part of a houſe which 

though appointed as the place of religious worſhip, was 

neither ſeparaied from common ule, nor conſidered as 

holy in the opinion of the people, it will be readily 
granted that the moſt ancient Chriſtians had churches, 
4% manner VI In theſe aſſemblies the holy ſcriptures were pub- 
ting ibe wor- licly read, and for that purpoſe were divided into 
ſhip i M®le certain Portions or leſſons. This part of divine ſervice 

was followed by a brief exhortation to the people, in 

which eloquence and art. gave place to the natural and 

fervent expreſſion of zeal and charity. If any declared 

themſelves extraordinarily animated by the holy ſpirit, 

they were permitted to explain ſucceſſively the divine 

- will, while the other prophets who were preſent, decided 

how much weight and authority was to be attributed to 

what they ſaid [x]. The prayers, which made a con- 

ſiderable part of the public worſhip, came in at the con- 

cluſion of theſe diſcourſes, and were repeated by the 

people, after the biſhop or preſbyter, who preſided in 

the ſervice [a]. To theſe were added certain hymns, 

which were ſung, not by the whole aſſembly, but by 

perſons appointed for that purpoſe, during the celebra- 

tion of the Lord's ſupper and the feaſts of charity. 


: [x] See Came. VIr REIN GA, De ſynagoga wetere, lib, 1. par. III. cap. 
i. p. 432. | | 

51 Soo BLonDEL, De Epiſcopis et Preſbyteris, & 3 p. 216. 243. 246 
Jusr. Henn. Bonmer. Diſſert. ii. Juris Eccleſ. Antiqui, de Antelu- 
canis Chriſtianorum Cetibus, H 4. p. 39. BIN GHAu's Antiquities of the 
Chriſtian Church, book vii. ch. i. F 3, 4, 5, ©. 

ſz] 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

[a] See JusTiNn Martyr, his fecond Apology, p. 98, &e. 
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5 such were the eſſential parts of divine worſhip, which Cru. l. 
N were obſerved in all Chriſtian churches, though perhaps 
the method and order, in which they were performed, 
= were not the ſame in all [ J. 

VII. The prayers of the firſt Chriſtians were followed The Lord's 
by oblations of bread, wine, and other things; and 3 
hence both the miniſters of the church and the poor de- proforen 
© rived their ſubſiſtence. Every Chriſtian, who was in 
an opulent condition, and indeed every one, according 
to their circumſtances, brought with them their gifts, 
and offered them, as it were, unto the Lord [c]. Of 
the bread and wine, preſented in theſe offerings, ſuch 
a quantity was ſeparated from the reſt, as was required 
in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper ; this was con- 
ſecrated by certain prayers pronounced by the biſhop 
alone, to which the people aſſented by ſaying Amen [d]. 
The holy ſupper was diſtributed by the deacons; and 
this ſacred inſtitution was followed by ſober repaſts, 


which, from the excellent end they were deſigned to 
promote, were called agapæ, or feaſts of charity [e]. 
Many attempts have been made to fix preciſely the na- 
ture of theſe ſocial feaſts. But here it muſt be again 


conſidered, that the rites and cuſtoms of the primitive 


Chriſtians were very different in different countries, 
and that conſequently theſe feaſts, like other inſtitutions, 
were not every where celebrated in the lame n manner. 


121 This muſt be underſtood of churches well eſtabliſhed, and regu= 


lated by fixed and certain laws. For in the firſt Chriſtian aſſemblies, 
which were yet in an imperfe& and fluQuating ſtate, one or other of 


theſe circumſtances of divine worſhip may poſſibly have been omitted. 


[c] See the diſſertations of the venerable and learned Prarr, De 
 oblatione et conſecratione Euchariſtica, which are contained in his Syn- 


tagma Diſſertation. Theologic. publiſhed at Stutgard, in 8 in the year 
1720. 

[4] Jusrix Martyr Apologia ſecunda, p. 98. The ſeveral authors 
who have written concerning the manner of celebrating the Lord's 


ſupper, are mentioned by Jo. Ats..F ABRICIUS, in his Bibliograph, 
Antiquar. cap. xi. 395, &c. 


[e] The authors who have written concerning the Agape, or Feaſis of 


Charity, are mentioned by ITTic1vs, in his Selefa Hiſtoriæ Ecclef 
Capita, Sec. ii. cap. ili p. 180, and alſo by Pr r, De originibus F«1is 
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The Internal HISTORY Part Il. 


Cent. I. This is the true and only way of explaining all the dif- 


ficulties that can ariſe upon this ſubject. 

VIII. The ſacrament of baptiſm was adminiſtered in 
this century, without the public aſſemblies, in places 
appointed and prepared for that purpoſe, and was per- 
formed by immerſion of the whole body in the baptiſ. 
mal font [fj. At firſt it was uſual for all who laboured 
in the propagation of the goſpel, to be preſent at that 
ſolemn ceremony; and it was allo cuſtomary, that the 
converts ſhould be baptized and received into the church 
by thoſe, under whoſe miniſtry they had embraced the 
Chriftian doctrine. But this cuſtom was ſoon changed, 
When the Chriſtian churches were well eſtabliſhed and 
governed by a ſyſtem of fixed laws, then the right of 
baptizing the Chriſtian converts was veſted 1n the biſhop 
alone. This right, indeed, he conferred upon the 
prefoyters and chorepiſcopi, or country biſhops, when the 
bounds of the church were ſtill further enlarged, reſer: 
ving, however, to himſelf the confirmation of the bap- 
tiſm, which was adminiſtered by a preſbyter [g]. There 
were, doubtleſs. ſeveral circumſtantial rites and cere- 
monies obſerved, in the adminiſtration of this ſacrament, 
for the ſake of order and decency. Of theſe, however, 
It is not eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible to give a certain or 
ſatisfactory account; fince upon this ſubject we are too 
much expoſed to the illuſion, which ariſes from confoun- 
ding the cuſtoms of the primitive times with thoſe of 
ſucceeding ages. 

IX. Thoſe who were viſited with violent or dangerous 
diſorders, ſent according to the apoſtle's direction [., 


[f] See the learned diſſertation of Jo. GERARD Voss ius concer- 
ning baptiſm, Diſp. i. Theſ. vi. p. 3', &c. Ihe reader will alſo find in 
the xith chap'er and xxyth Section of the Bibliogr. Antiquar. of the 
celebrated Fapx1C1vs, an account of the authors who have written upon 
this ſubject. 3 ” 

[e] Theſe obſervations will illuſtrate and perhaps decide the queſtion, 
concerning the right of adminiſtring baptiſm, which has been ſo long 
| debated among the learned, and with ſuch ardour and vehemence. 
See Bonmer, Diſſert. xi. Juris Eccleſ. p. 500; as alſo LE CLERC 
Bibliotb. Univerjelle et Hifiorique, tom. iv. p. 93. | 

DD James v. 14. 
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4 Chap. IV. of the CHURCH. 
for the rulers of the church, and, after confeſſing their Cenr. I. 
E fins, were recommended by them to the divine mercy. — 
in prayers full of picty and fervour, and were alſo anoin- 
ted with oil. This rite has occaſioned many debates, 
and, indeed, they muſt be endleſs, ſince the ſilence of 
the ancient writers, upon that head, renders it impoſit- 
ble to decide the matter with any degree of certainty. 
The anointing the ſick is very rarely mentioned in the 
ancient records of the church, though there is no reaſon 


to doubt of its having been an univerſal cuſtom among 


Chriſtians [7]. 
KX. Neither CHRIST nor his apoſtles enacted any law Faſting in- 


97 


concerning faſting. A cuſtom, however, prevailed eee. 
among many Chriſtians of joining abſtinence with their 
I prayers, eſpecially when they were engaged in affairs of 
extraordinary moment and importance [k]. As this 
E cuſtom was authorized by no public law, the time that 
was to be employ ed in theſe acts of abſtinence was left 


to every one's private judgment, nor were thoſe looked 


upon as criminal, who contented themſelves with obſer- 
ving the rules of a ſtrict temperance, without going any 


| further [/]. In the moſt ancient times we find no men- 


tion of any public and ſolemn faſts, except upon the 
anniverſary of CHRIS T's crucifixion. But in proceſs of 
time, days of faſting were gradually introduced, firſt 
by cuſtom, and afterwards by poſitive appointment; 

though it 1s not certain what thoſe days were, nor whe- 


| ther they were obſerved in the firſt century. Thoſe, 


notwithſtanding, who affirm that, in the time of the 
apoſtles, or ſoon after, the fourth and Gxth days of the 
week were obſerved as faſts, are not, it muſt be ac- 


[i] The accounts which the ancient authors have given of this 
cuſtom, are, the moſt of them, collected in a treatiſe publiſhed by 
LAuxolus, De ſacramentis unctionis infirmorum, C. i p. 444. in the firit: 
volume of his works. Among theſe accounts there arc extremely few 
drawn from the writers of the firſt ages, and {ome patſages applicable 
to this ſubject, have been omitted by the learned author. 

I] i Cor. vii. 


[/] See the Shepherd of Hermas, book ut. Similitud. v. p. 931. 935. 
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— of their opinion [x]. 


Sects are 
Formed i in 
the time of 


che apoſtles. 


And grow 
Impercep- 
K 


1 


TRRPHESs, though the four laſt are rather to be conſi- 


ſiderable at firſt. During the lives of the apoſtles, their 


the firſt dawn of the goſpel, laid, imperceptibly, the 
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Concerning the editions and Wei which troubled the 
church during this century. 


H E Chriſtian church was ſcarcely formed, 
when, in different places, there ſtarted up cer- 
tain pretended reformers, who, not ſatisfied with the 
ſimplicity of that religion which was taught by the apoſ- 
tles, meditated changes of doctrine and worſhip, and 
ſet up a new religion drawn from their own licentious 
1maginations. This we learn from the writings of the 
apoſtles, and particularly from the epiſtles of St. Pauls, 
where we find that ſome were for forcing the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity into a conformity with the philoſophical 
ſyſtems they had adopted [x], while others were as 
8 to blend with theſe doctrines the opinions, cuſ- 
toms, and traditions of the Jews. Several of theſe are 
mentioned by the apoſtles, ſuch as HVMEN XS, ALEX. 
AN DER, PHILETUS, HERMOGENES, DRMAs, and Dio- 


dered as apoſtates from the truth, than as corrupters of 
it oJ. 
II. The influence of theſe new 3 was but incon- 


attempts towards the perverſion of Chriſtianity were 
attended with little ſucceſs, and the number of their 
followers was exceeding ſmall. They, however, ac-, 
quired credit and ſtrength by degrees ; and even, from 


[m] See BEVXREGE's Vindication of the Caron, in the ſecond volume 

of his edition of the Apoſtolich Fathers, p. 166. 
] 1 Tim. vi. 20. 1 Tim z, 4--I-48-9- : Col-4 8. 
[o] 2 Tim. i. 18. and in other places. See alſo the accurate ac- 
counts given of theſe men by VI TRI NOA, C#ſerw. Sacr. lib, iv. cap. ix. 
. 962. IrTic1ius, De Hæreſiarcbis @vi Apoſtol. F 1. c. vill. p- 84 
OUDDBVS, De Ecchifea ns, Cap: v. p. 2925 A 
foundations 
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roduced afterwards ſuch trouble and perplexity in the 
Chriſtian church. The true ſtate of theſe diviſions is 
more involved in darkneſs than any other part of eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory ; and this obſcurity proceeds partly from 
the want of ancient records, partly from the abſtruſe 
and unintelligible nature of the doctrines that diſtin- 


guiſhed theſe various ſects, and finally, from the igno- 
rance and prejudices of thoſe, who have tranſmitted to 


us the accounts of them, which are yet extant. Of one 
thing indeed we are certain, and that is, that the moſt 
of theſe doctrines were chimerical and extravagant in 

| the higheſt degree; and ſo far from containing any thing 


that could recommend them to a lover of truth, that 


they rather deſerve to occupy a place in the hiſtory of 
human deluſion and folly [p]. 


III. Among the various ſects that troubled the tran- Tie {A of 
| quillity of the Chriſtian church, the leading one was that 
of the Gnoſtics. Theſe enthuſiaſtic and ſelf-ſufficient 


| philoſophers boaſted of their being able to reftore man- 


kind to the knowledge (gnoſss) of the true and ſupreme 
being, which had been loſt in the world. They allo 
foretold the approaching defeat of the evil principle, to 
whom they attributed the creation of this globe, and de- 


7] Certain authors have written profeſſedly concerning the ſects that 
divided the church in this and the following century, ſuch as Ir TISIUs 
in his treatiſe, De hæreſiarchis @&wvi Apoſtolici et Apoſtolico proximi, printed 


at Lep/ick in 1690, and alſo in the Appendix to the ſame work publiſhed 


in 1696. Renatus Massver, in his Diſſertations prefixed to IR E- 
NAUs, and TiLLEMONT, in his Memoires pour ſervir @ Þ Hiſtoire de 
PEgliſe. But theſe authors, and others whom we ſhall not mention, have 
rather collected the materials, from which an hiſtory of the ancient 
ſets may be compoſed, than written their hiſtory. HincxLEMan, 
Tromasvs, DopwEkLL, HozBIUs, and Basnace, have ſome of 
them promiſed, others of them attempted, ſuch a hiſtory ; but 
none of them have finiſhed this uſeful deſign. It is therefore to be 


wiſhed, that ſome eminent writer, who, with a competent know- | 


ledge of ancient philoſophy and literature is alſo poſſeſſed of a pene- 
trating and unbiaſſed 1udgment, would undertake this difficult, but inte- 
reſting work, 1 
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Cexrt.I. clared, in the moſt pompous terms, the deſtruction of 
his aſſociates, and the ruin of his empire. An opinion 
has prevailed, derived from the authority of CLEmens 
the Alexandrian, that the firſt riſe of the Gnoſtic ſect is 
to be dated after the death of the apoſtles, and placed 
under the reign of the emperor ApRIAN: and it is alſo 
alledged, that, before this time, the church enjoyed a 
perfect rranquillity, undiſturbed by diſſenſions or ſects 
of any kind. But the ſmalleſt degree of attention to the 
language of the holy ſcriptures, not to mention the au- 
thority of other ancient records, will prevent our adop- 
ting this groundleſs notion. For, from ſeveral paſſages 
of the ſacred writings [g]. it evidently appears, that, 
even in the firſt century, the general meeting of Chrif. 
tians was deſerted, and ſeparate aſſemblies formed in 
ſeveral places, by perſons | infected with the Gnoſtic here- 
ſy ; though, at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that this pernicious ſect was not conſpicuous either for its 
number or its reputation, before the time of ApRIAN. 
It is praper juſt to obſerve here, that under the general 
appell:tion of Gnoſtics are comprehended all thoſe 
who, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, corrupted the 
doctrine of the goſpel by a profane mixture of the 
teneis of the oriental philoſophy, (concerning the origin 
of evil, and the Creation of the world) with its divine 
truths. 

IV. It was from this oriental philoſophy, of which 
the leading principles have been already mentioned, 
that the Chriſtian Gnoſtics derived their origin. If it 
was one of the chief tenets of this philoſophy, that rati- 
onal ſouls were impriſoned in corrupt matter, contrary 
to the will of the ſupreme deity ; there were however, 
in this ſame ſyſtem, other doctrines which promiſed a 
deliverance from this deplorable ſtate of ſervitude and 
darkneſs. The oriental ſages expected the arrival of 2 
extraordinary eee of the moſt meh upon earth; 


the oriental 


philoſophy. 


17] 1 John it. 18. 1 Tim. iT 20. Col. ii. 8. 
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Ewith the moſt eminent ſanctity and wiſdom, and pecu- 
Sliarly appointed to enlighten with the knowledge of the 
(ſupreme being, the darkened minds of miſerable mor- 
Trails, and to deliver them from the chains of the tyrants 
; and uſurpers of this world. When, therefore, ſome of 
g theſe philoſophers perceived that CHRisr and his follow- 
ers wrought miracles of the moſt amazing kind, and 
« alſo of the moſt ſalutary nature to mankind, they were 
I. eaſily induced to believe that he was the great meſſenger 
expected from above, to deliver men from the power of 
the malignant genii, or ſpirits, to which, according to their 
t, doctrine, the world was ſubjected, and to free their ſouls 
from the dominion of corrupt matter. This ſuppoſition 
n once admitted, they interpreted, or rather corrupted 
ail the precepts and doctrines of CHRIS and his apoſtles, 
„in ſuch a manner, as to reconcile them with their own 
s [{W pernicious tenets. 


| meſſenger inveſted with a divine authority, endowed Cnr. I. 


; V. From the falſe principle ben es aroſe, as Occaſions 


| Wit was but natural to expect, a multitude of ſentiments ,; 
e and notions moſt remote from the tenor of the goſpel 
> {MW doctrines, and the nature of its precepts. The Gnoſtic tt 
> Wh doctrine, concerning the creation of the world by one or . er 
more inferior beings of an evil, or, at leaſt, of an in- 
perfect nature, led that ſed to deny the divine authority 

of the books of the Old Teſtament, whoſe accounts of 
the origin of things fo palpably contradicted this idle 
fiction. Through a frantic averſion to theſe ſacred 
books, they laviſhed their encomiums upon the ſerpent, 
the firſt author of fin, and held in veneration ſome of 
the moſt impious and profligate perſons, of whom men- 
tion is made in ſacred hiſtory. The pernicious influence 
of their fundamental principle carried them to all ſorts 
of extravagance, filled them with an abhorrence of 
Moses and the religion he taught, and made them aſſert, 
that in impoſing ſuch a ſyſtem of diſagreeable and ſevere 
laws upon the Jews, he was only actuated by the malig- 
nant author of this world, who conſulted his own glory 


and authority, and not the real advantage of men. 
Their 


Q 


many omg 
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Cxxr. I. Their perſuaſion that evil reſided in matter, as its centre 
and ſource, prevented their treating the body with that 
regard that is due to it, rendered them unfavourable to 
wedlock, as the means by which corporeal beings are 
multiplied, and led them to reject the doctrine of the 
reſurrection of the body, and its future reunion with the 
immortal ſpirit. Their notion that malevolent genii pre- 
ſided in nature, and that from them proceeded all diſea- 
ſes and calamities, wars, and deſolations, induced them 
to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of magic, to weaken 
the powers, or ſuſpend the influences of theſe malignant 
agents. I omit the mention of ſeveral other extravagan- 
cies 1n their ſyſtem, the enumeration of which would 
incompatible with the character of a compendious 

iſtory. 8 
Their opini- VI. The notions of this ſect concerning Jxsus CuRisT 
ceining were impious and extravagant. For, though they con- 
Cazisr. fidered him as the fon of the ſupreme God ſent from the 
pleroma, or habitation of the everlaſting father, for the 
happineſs of miſerable mortals ; yet they entertained the 


moſt unworthy ideas both of his 'perſoa and offices. ter 
They denied his deity, looking upon him as the ſon of na 
God, and conſequently inferior to the father; and they MW As 
rejected his humanity, upon the ſuppoſition that every an 
thing concrete and corporeal is in itſelf eſſentially and W m 
_ intrinſically evil. From hence the greateſt part of the |} ly 
Gnoſtics denied that CyrisT was cloathed with a real ch 
body, or that he ſuffered really, for the ſake of man- WM ali 
kind, the pains and ſorrows which he is ſaid to have tic 
ſuſtained, in the ſacred hiſtory. They maintained that a! 
he came to mortals with no other view, than to deprive WI 
the tyrants of this world of their influence upon vir- of 
tuous and heaven-born ſouls, and, deſtroying the em- WM a 


pire of theſe wicked ſpirits, to teach mankind, how 
they might ſeparate the divine mind from the impure 
body, and render the former worthy of being united to 
the father of ſpirits. 


Their moral VII. Their doctrine relating to morals and practice 
doQrines- 


was of two kinds, and thoſe extremely different 8 
eac 
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each other. The greateſt part of this ſect adopted rules Cx. I 


of life that were full of auſterity, recommended a ſtrict 
and rigorous abſtinence, and preſcribed the moſt ſevere, 
bodily mortifications, from a notion that they had a 
happy influence in purifying and enlarging the mind, 
and in diſpoſing it for the contemplation of celeſtial things. 
As they looked upon it to be the unhappineis of the 
ſoul to have been aſſociated, at all, to a malignant, ter- 
reſtrial body, ſo they imagined that the more that body 
was extenuated, the leſs it would corrupt and degrade 
the mind, or divert it from purſuits of a ſpiritual and 
divine nature; all the Gnoſtics, however, were not fo 
ſevere in their moral diſcipline. Some maintained that 
there was no moral difference in human actions ; and 
thus, confounding right with wrong, they gave a looſe 
rein to all the paſſions, and aſſerted the innocence of fol- 


lowing blindly all their motions, and of living by their 


_ tumultuous dictates [r]. There is nothing ſurprizing 
or unaccountable in this difference between the Gnoſtic 
moraliſts. For, when we examine the matter with at- 
tention, we ſhall find that the ſame doctrine may very 
naturally have given riſe to theſe oppolite ſentiments. 
As they all in general conſidered the body, as the centre 
and ſource of evil, thoſe of that ſect, who were of a 
moroſe and auſtere diſpoſition, would be hence natural- 
ly led to mortify and combat the body as the enemy of 
the ſoul ; and thoſe who were of a voluptuous turn might 


alſo conſider the actions of the body, as having no rela- 


tion, either of congruity or incongruity, to the ſtate of 
a ſoul in communion with God. 


VIII. Such extraordinary doctrines had certainly need How their 


of an undoubted authority to ſupport them ; and as this 


authority was not to be found in the writings of the e- ported. 


vangeliſts or apoſtles, recourſe was had to fables and 
ſtratagems. When the Gnoſtics were challenged to 
produce the ſources from whence they had drawn ſuch 


Ir] See CLEMens ALzZANDRINUS, Strematum lib. lil. Cap. v. p. 
529. edit. Potter, 
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ſtrange tenets, and an authority proper to juſtify the 
confidence with which they taught them; ſome referred 
to fictitious writings of ABR AHam, ZOROASTER, CHRIST 
and his diſciples; others boaſted of their having drawn 
theſe opinions from certain ſecret doctrines of CHRIST, 
which were not expoled to vulgar eyes; others affirmed, 
that they had arrived to theſe ſublime degreesof wiſdom 
by an innate force and vigour of mind; and others a- and 
ſerted that they were inſtructed in theſe myſterious parts ¶ que 
of theological ſcience by THEU DAs, a diſciple of St. Paul, If 


orn 
and by MaTTH1as one of the friends of our Lord. As and 
to thoſe among the Gnoſtics, who did not utterly reject * 


the books of the New Teſtament, it is proper to obſerve, 
that they not only interpreted thoſè ſacred books in the ¶ and 
moſt abſurd manner, by negleQing the true ſpirit of 0 
the words and the intention of the writers, but alfo cor- of U 
rupted them, in the moſt perfidious manner, by cur- WM the 
tailing and adding, in order to remove hat was unfa- plac 
vourable, or to produce ſomething conformable to their ¶ hou 
pernicious and extravagant ſyſtem. amc 
IX. It has been already obſerved, that the Gnoſtics all t 
were divided in their opinions before they embraced is ir 
Chriſtianity. This appears from the account which has hay 
been given above of the oriental philoſophy; and from ty. 
hence we ſhall comprehend the reaſon, why they were sf 1 
formed into ſo many different ſects after their receiving N owr 
the Chriſtian faith. For, as every one endeavoured to I cou 
force the doctrines of the goſpel into a conformity with 5 
their particular ſentiments and tenets, ſo Chriſtianity I Si 
muſt have appeared in different forms, among | 
the different members of a ſect, which paſſed, I err 
however, under one general name. Another cir- nor 
cumſtance which allo contributed to the diverſi- Il her, 
ty of ſets among this people, was, that ſome being init 
Jews by birth (as CERINxTHUs and others) could not ſo I v1; 
ealily aſſume that contempt of Moszs, and that aver- I thy 
| Hon to his hiſtory, which were ſo virulently indulged by 
| thoſe who had no attachment to the Jewiſh nation, nor U 
to its religious inſtitutions. We obſer ve, in the laſt . 
| place, * 
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place, that the whole religious and philoſophical ſyſtem Cer. I. 
of the Gnoſtics was deſtitute of any ſure or ſolid founda- 
tion, and depended, both for its exiſtence and ſupport, 
upon the airy ſuggeſtions of genius and fancy. This 
conſideration alone is a ſufficient key to explain the divi- 
ſions that reigned in this ſect; fince uniformity can never 
ſubſiſt, with aſſurance, but upon the baſis of evident, 
and ſubſtantial truth ; and variety muſt naturally intro- wo 
duce itſelf into thoſe ſyſtems and inſtitutions, which are 1 
formed and conducted by the ſole powers of invention 
and fancy. 

X. As then the Chriſtian religion was, in its firſt riſe, Dofithevs. 
corrupted in ſeveral places by the mixture of an impious 
and chimerical philoſophy with its pure and ſublime 
doctrines, it will be proper to mention here the heads 
of thoſe ſects, who in the firſt century, caſt a cloud upon 
the riſing church. Among theſe many give the firſt . 
place to Dosi THE us a Samaritan. It is certain, that a- 1 
bout the time of our Saviour, a man, ſo named, lived "1 nlp 
among the Samaritans, and abandoned that ſect; but | * 
all the accounts we have of him tend to ſhew, that he 
is improperly placed among thoſe called Heretics, and 
ſnould rather be ranked among the enemies of Chriſtiani- 
ty. For this delirious man ſet himſelf up for the Mes- 


| | Aperly an he- 
among the number of thoſe, who, corrupted, with their reic. 


errors, the purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine; 
nor is he to be conſidered as the parent and chief of the 
heretical tribe, in which point of light, he has been 
injudiciouſly viewed by almoſt all ancient and modern 9 
writers. He is rather to be placed in the number of 1 


sr AH, whom God had promiſed to the Jews, and diſ- 
owning, of conſequence, the divine miſſion of CHRIST, if 1 
could not be ſaid to corrupt his doctrine [J. 1 | 

XI. The ſame obſervation holds true with reſpect to Simon Ma- A 
Simon MaGus, This impious man is not to be ranked ses, au he- WW 2 


; : \.M 
thoſe who were enemies to the progreſs and advance- i 

] See Basxace Hiſtoire des Juiſs, lib. ii. cap. xii. Rick. Stwon, 1 010-7 Ol 
Critique de le Bibliotheque des auteurs Accleſiaſligues de Du Pin,tom. iti. cap. 1 
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Cexr. I. ment of Chriſtianity. For it is manifeſt from all the 
records we have concerning him, that, after his defec- 


His hiſtory, 


one a magician and an apoſtate from Chriſtianity 


tion from the Chriſtians, he retained not the leaſt at- 
tachment to CHRIST, but oppoſed. himſelf openly to the 


divine Saviour, and aſſumed to himſelf blaſphemouſiy 


the title of the ſupreme power of God [t]. | 

XII. The accounts, which ancient writers give us of 
SIMON the magician, and of his opinions, ſeem fo dit- 
ferent, and indeed ſo inconſiſtent with each other, that 
certain leained men have conſidered them as regarding 
two different perſons, bearing the name of Sto, the 
the 
other a Gnoſtic philoſopher. This opinion, which ſup- 
poſes a fact without any other proof than a ſeeming dit- 
ference in the narration of the ancient hiſtorians, ought 


Hot to be too lightly adopted. To depart from the au- 


thority of ancient writers in this matter is by no means 
prudent, nor is it neceſſary to reconcile the different 


accounts already mentioned, whoſe inconſiſtency is not 


real, but apparent only. SiMon was, by birth, a Sa- 
maritan, or a Jew : when he had ſtudied philoſophy at 
Alexandria [u], he made a public profeſſion of magic 
(which was nothing very uncommon at that time) and 
perſuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious miracles, that 
he had received from God the power of commanding 


and reſtraining thoſe evil beings by which mankind 


were tormented [ww]. Having ſeen the miracles which 
PHI wrought, by a divine power, he joined himſelf 
to this apoſtle, and embraced the doctrine of CHRIST, 
but with no other deſign than to receive the power of 
working miracles in order to promote a low intereſt, and 
to preſerve and encreaſe his impious authority over the 
minds of men. Then St. PETER pointed out to him 
ſolemnly the impiety of his intentions, and the vanity 
of his hopes, in that ſevere diſcourſe recorded | in the 


[7] Origen. ade. Celſum. lib. v. p. 272 edit. Spenceri. 
L] Clementina Hemil. ii. p. 633. tom. ii. PP. Apo. 
[w] Acts viii 9, 10. 


vii” 
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viii chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles ; then the vile Canr. I. 
impoſtor, not only returned to his former ways by an 
entire defection from the Chriſtians, but alſo oppoſed, 
wherever he came, the progreſs of the goſpel, and even 
travelled into different countries with that odious deſign. 
Many things are recorded of this impoſtor, of his tra- 
gical end, and of the ſtatue erected to him at Rome, which 
the greateſt part of the learned reject as fabulous. They 5 1 
are at leaſt uncertain, and deſtitute of all probabili- 434. BY 

ty [x]. _ 5 1 

XIII. It is beyond all doubt, that Simon was in the and doe- 0 

claſs of thoſe philoſophers, who not only maintained the "2% _ 4 

eternity of matter, but allo the exiſtence of an evil being, 
who preſided and thus ſhared the empire of the univerſe 
with the ſupreme and beneficent mind. And as there 
was a good deal of variety in the ſentiments of the dif- by 
ferent members of this ſect, it is more than probable _ ' 
that StMoN embraced the opinion of thoſe who held | 4 
that matter, moved, from eternity, by an intrinſic and 1 
neceſſary activity, had by its innate force produced, at 4. mn 
a certain period of time, from its own ſubſtance, the - 
evil principle which now exerciſes dominion over it, with A 
all his numerous train of attendants. From this perni- 
cious doctrine, the other errors attributed to him con- 1 
cerning fate, the indifference of human actions, the impu- = 
rity of the human body, the power of magic, and ſuch like 4 
extravagancies, flow naturally as from their true and 


[x] See BeausoBre Hiftoire de Manich. p. 203. 395. Van DaLe's 4: Bl 
diſſertation, De Statua Simonis, ſubjoined to his diſcourſe concerning 8 © | 
the antient oracles. DEYLIN IVS Obſervat. Sacr. lib. i. Obſerv. 1 
XxxVi. p. 140. T1LLEMonT, Memoires pour ſervir d {Hiſtoire de | 
PEegliſe, tom. i. p. 340. [The circumſtances of S1mon's tragical end, 
vis. His having pretended to fly by a miraculous power in order to 
pleaſe the emperor Nero, who was fond of magic ; his falling to the 
ground and breaking his limbs in conſequence of the prayers of St. PE- 
TER and St. PauL ; and his putting himſelf to death, through ſhame | 
and deſpair, to have been thus defeated by the ſuperior power of the 
apoſtles: all theſe romantic ſictions have derived their credit tiora a ſet 
of eccleſiaſtical writers, who, on many occaſions, prefer the marwellcus 
to the truth, as favourable to a ſyſtem of religion, or rather ſuperſtition, 
which truth and reaſon loudly difown, ] | 
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Cext. I. genuine ſource [y]. 


Menander. 


ſoundations this op'nion is built. 


Part II. 


The Internal HISTORY 
But this odious magician ſtil] pro- 
ceeded to more ſhocking degrees of enormity in his 
monſtrous fictions ; for he pretended, that in his perſon 
reſided the greateſt and moſt powerful of the divine 
ons; that another n of the female ſex, the mother 
of all human ſouls, dwelt in the perſon of his miſtrels 
HELENA [z)], and that he came, by the command of 
God, upon earth to aboliſh the empire of thoſe that had 
formed this material world, and to deliver HELENA 
from their power and dominion; 

XIV. Another wrong-headed teacher, named Mr- 
NANDER, a Samaritan alſo by birth, appeared 1n this 
century. He is ſaid to have been inſtructed by SIMON; 
though this opinion has no other foundation, than the 


general notion that all the various ſects of the Gnoſtics 


derived their origin from that magician, and this notion 
is entirely groundleſs, Be that as it will, MenanpiR 
ſhould rather be ranked with the lunatics than with the 
heretics of antiquity, ſeeing he alſo took it into l:11s head 
to exhibit himſelf to the world as the promiſed Saviour, 


For it appears by the teſtimonies of IREN Aus, JusTIN,. 


and TERTULLIAN, that he pretended to be one of the 
eons ſent from the pleroma, or celeſtial regions, to ſuc- 


cour the ſouls that lay groaning under bodily oppreſſion 
and ſervitude, and to maintain them againſt the violence 


and ſtratagems of the demons that hold the reins of em- 


[y] The diſſertation of HoxB1vs, concerning $1140 the magician, 
which was publiſhed not long ago, in the Biblioth. Hareſiologica of 
Voicrius, tom, i. par. III. p. 511. ſeems preferable to any thing elſe 
upon that ſubject, though it be a juvenile performance, and not ſuffici- 
ently finiſhed. He follows the ſteps of his maſter Tnomas1vus, who, 


with admirable penetration, diſcovered the true fource of that multi- 


tude of errors, with which the Gnoſtics, and particularly StMoN, were 
ſo diſmally polluted. Vo1G&rtivs, in the place above cited, p. 567. 
gives a liſt of the other authors, who have made any mention of this 
impoſtor. | RY | 

[z] Some very learned men have given an allegorical explication of 
what the ancient writers ſay concerning HELENA the miſtreſs of this 
magician, and imagine that by the name HELENA is ſignified either t- 
ter or ſpirit. But nothing is more eaſy then to ſhew upon what flight 


pire 
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pire in this ſublunary world. As this doctrine was built CIE x. I. 
upon the ſame foundation with that of SIM Macvs, TY 
therefore the ancient writers looked upon him as the in- 
ſtructor of MENAN DER. 1 | 
XV. If then we ſeparate theſe three perſons, now Nicolaitans! 
ſucceſſively mentioned, from the heretics of the firſt 
century, we may rank among the chief of the Chriſtian 
(caries, and particularly of thoſe that bear the gene- 
ral name of Gnoſtics, the Nicolaitans, whom CHRIS 
himſelf mentions, with abhorrence, by the mouth of 
his apoſtle [a]. It is true, indeed, that the divine Sa- 
viour does not reproach them with erroneous opinions 
concerning the deity, but with the licentiouſneſs of their 
practice, and the contempt of that ſolemn law which 
the apoſtles had enacted (Acts xv. 29.) againſt fornica- 
tion, and the uſe of meats offered to idols. It is howe- 
ver certain, that the writers of the ſecond and the fol- 
| lowing centuries, IREN Us, TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS, 
and others, affirm, that the Nicolaitans adopted the ſen- 
| timents of the Gnoſtics concerning the 74v0 principles of 
all things, the eons, and the origin of this terreſtrial 
globe. The authority of theſe writers would be entire- 
ly ſatisfactory in this matter, were there not ſome rea- 
ſon to imagine, that they confounded, in their narra- 
tions, two ſects very different from each other, that of 
the Nicolaitans mentioned in the Revelations ; and ano- 
ther founded, by a certain Nicol Aus, in the ſecond cen- 
tury, upon the principles of the Gnoftics. But this 1s 
a matter of too dovbtful a nature to juſtify a poſitive 
deciſion on either ſide. 5 . ST 
XVI. There is no ſort of doubt, but that Cer inTavs Cites 
. 5 the 
may be placed with propriety among the Gnoſtics, Ceriathiaas: 
though the learned are not entirely agreed whether he 
belongs to the heretics of the firſt or the ſecond century 
J. Fhis man was by birth a Jew, and having applied 


[a] Rev. ii. 6. 14, 15. . 1 | 

[b] See Sam Basnace, Annal. Polit, Eccleſ. tom. ii. p. 6. Faypir, 
Eclairciſſemens ſur I Hiſtoire Eccleſ. de deux premiers Siecles, cap. v. p. 64. 
The opinions of theſe two learned men are oppoſed by Buppevus, De 
Eccleſ. Apofiolica, cap. v. p. 412. | 

Vor. I. „ himſelf 
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el Tazoportr, Fabul. Hærei. lib ii. cap. ii. p. 219. tom. HI, 4 
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Cxur. I. himſelf to letters and philoſophy at Alexandria [c], at- 
— tempted, at length, to form a new and ſingular ſyſtem 
of doctrine and diſcipline by a monſtrous combination 

of the doctrines of CHRIST, with the opinions and er- 

rors of the Jews and Gnoſtics. 

rowed their pleroma, their Son, their demiurge, &c. and 

ſo modified and tempered theſe fictions, as to give them 

an air of Judaiſm, which muſt have conſiderably favour- 

ed the progreſs of his hereſy. 


From the latter he bor- 


He taught * that the 
creator of this world, whom he conſidered alſo as the 


& ſovereign and lawgiver of the Jewiſh people, was a 
„being endowed with the greateſt virtues, and derived 
&« his birth from the Supreme God; 


that this being 
tell, by degrees, from his native virtue, and his pri- 


% mitive dignity; that the Supreme God, in conſequence 
“ of this, determined to deſtroy his empire, and ſent 


« upon earth, for this purpoſe, one of the ever-happy 
= 


and glorious æons, Whole name was ChRIST; that 


„ this CHRISTH choſe for his habitation the perſon of 
« Jxsus, a man of the moſt illuſtrious ſanctity and 
5 juſtice, the ſon of Josgy H and Maky, and deſcend- 
& ing in the form of a dove entered into him, while he 
„ was receiving the baptiſm of Joan in the waters of 


Jordan; that 
C 


Jesvs, after his union with CurisrT, 
oppoſed himſelf with vigour to the God of the Jews, 
and was, by his inſtigation, ſeized and crucified by 
% the Hebrew chiefs ; that when Jesus was taken cap- 
tive, CHRIST aſcended up on high, ſo that the man 
„Ixsus alone was ſubjected to the pains of an ignomi- 
6% nious death.” CErinNTHUS required of his followers, 
that they ſhould worſhip the father of CHRIS, even 
the ſupreme God, in conjunction with the fon ; that 
they ſhould abandon the law-giver of the Jews, whom 
he looked upon as the creator of the world; that the) 
ſhould retain a part of the law given by Mosss, but 
ſhould, nevertheleſs, employ their principal attention 
and care to regulate their lives by the precepts of Car1sT 


a 


C 


Q 


* 


a- 
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To encourage them to this, he promiſed them the re- Cexr. P 
ſurrection of this mortal body, after which was to com TT" 


mence a ſcene of the moſt exquiſite delights, during 


CaR1s7's earthly reign of a thouſand years, which was 


to be ſucceeded by an happy and never ending life in the 
celeſtial world. For CrrinTHus held, that CurisT 
will one day return upon earth, and, renewing his for- 
mer union with the man Jesus, will reign with his 
people in the land of Paleſtine during a thouſand years. 
XVII. It has been already obſerved, that the church 
was troubled with early diſputes concerning the law of 
Mosxs and the Jewiſh rites. Thoſe, however, who con- 


far as to break off all communion with ſuch as differed. 
from them in this matter. Therefore they were till 
regarded as brethren, though of the weaker ſort. But 
when, after the ſecond deſtruction of Jeruſalem, under 
the emperor ApRIAN, theſe zealots for the Jewiſh rites 
deſerted the ordinary aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and eſ- 


tabliſhed ſeparate meetings among themſelves, then 


they were numbered with thoſe ſects who had departed 
from the pure doctrine of CRI T. Hence the name 

Nazarenes and Ebionites, by which the judaizing Chriſ- 
tians were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who looked upon 
the Moſaic worſhip and ceremonies, as entirely abolifh- 
ed by the appearance of ChrisT upon earth. We ſhall 
only obſerve further under this head, that though the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites are generally placed among the 
ſects of the apoſtolic age, yet they really belong to the 


ſecond century, which was the earlieſt period of their 
exiſtence as a ſect. 


2 7 4; * 
K 2 THE 
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ſidered the obſervance of the Moſaic rites as neceſſary 

to ſalvation, had not, in this firſt century, proceeded ſo tury. 
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112 The External HISTORY Part x. 
1 
SECOND CENTURY. 
PART I. 
The External His Tory of the CHUuR ck. 
CHAEI ER l. 
Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 

hack II. I FN this century the Roman ſceptre was, for the 
The late of 1 moſt part, ſwayed by princes of a mild and mode- 


the republic. Fate turn. TRA JAN, though too eagerly bent upon the 


purſuit of glory, and not always ſufficiently attentive 
to his conduct, nor prudent in his meaſures, was, ne- 
vertheleſs, endowed with many virtues, and the pre- 
dominant lines of his character were clemency and be- 
nevolence. ADR1AN was of a more harſh and untrac- 
table temper ; yet very far from deſerving the reputa- 


tion of a wicked or unjuſt prince. He was of a mixed 


character, chargeable with ſeveral vices, and eſtimable 
on account of many excellent qualities. The AnTo- 
NINES were illuſtrious models of humanity, goodnels, 
and ſublime virtue. Severus himſelf, in whoſe cha- 
racer and diſpoſitions ſuch an unexpected and diſad- 


vantageous change was effected, was, in the beginning 


of his reign, unjuſt towards none, and even the Chriſ- 
tians were treated by him with equity and mildneſs. 


The progreſs II 1 1 1. 
ern II. This lenity of the emperors was ſingularly advan 
nity in the 
Roman em- 
dolle. 


tageous to thoſe Chriſtians who lived under the Roman 
ſceptre; it ſuſpended ſometimes their ſufferings, and 


alleviated the burthen of their diſtteſſes. For, though 


edicts 
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edits of a ſevere nature were iſſued out againſt them, CEN. II. 


and the magiſtrates, animated by the prieſts and by 
the multitude, ſhed their blood with a cruelty which 
frequently exceeded even the dictates of the moſt bar- 
barous laws; yet there was always ſome remedy that 
accompanied theſe evils, and ſoftened their ſeverity. 
TRA] AN, however condemnable, in other reſpects, on 
account of his conduct towards the Chriſtians, was yet 
engaged, by the repreſentations that PIN the younger 
gave of them, to forbid all ſearch to be made after them. 


He alſo prohibited all anonymous libels and accuſations, 


by which the Chriſtians had ſo often been perfidiouſly 
expoſed to the greateſt ſufterings [a]. AnToninus Pius 
went fo far as to enact penal laws againſt their accuſers 
[J. And others, by various acts of beneficence and 
compaſlion, defended them from the injurious treat- 
ment of the prieſts and people. Hence it came to paſs, 
that in this century the limits of the church were conſi- 
derably enlarged, and the number of converts to Chriſ- 
tianity prodigiouſly augmented. Of the truth of this, 
we have the moſt reſpectable and authentic teſtimonies 


in the writings of the ancients; teſtimonies, whoſe evi- 


dence and authority are every where ſuperior to the vain 
attempts which ſome have made to obſcure and weaken 
them {c]. | 

III. It is not eaſy to point out particularly the different 
countries on which the light of celeſtial truth firſt roſe 


in this age. The ancient records that yet remain don't with the 


give us information ſufficient to determine that matter 


with certainty, nor is it, indeed, a matter of much im- 
portance. We are, however, aſſured by the moſt un- 


exceptionable teſtimonies, that CHR ISH was worſhipped 


[a] See Plivv's epiſtles, book x. let. xcviii. 
5] Evusgn1vs Eccl. Hiftor. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. 


Ic] See MorLe's letters concerning the thundering legion, with the 


remarks which Dr. Mosyeim has annexed to his Latin tranſlation of 


them, publiſhed at the end of a work, entitled, Syntagma Diſſert. ad 


Sanctiores Diſciplinas pertinent. See alſo the dialogue between J usr HN 
Martyr and Tzyzno the Jew, p. 341. 
dil K 3 as 


What coun- 
tries were 
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Cexr. II. as God, almoſt throughout the whole eaſt, as alſo among 


the Germans, Spaniards, Celts, Britons, and many other 
nations [d]; but which of them received the goſpel in 
the firſt century, and which in the ſecond, is a queſtion, 
unanſwerable at this diſtance of time. Pan TANUS, 
the head of the Alexandrian ſchool, is ſaid to have con- 
veyed to the Indians the knowledge of Caurisr [e]. But, 
after an attentive examination of the account which 
EvseB1vs gives of this matter, it will appear, taat theſe 
Indians were certain Jews, inhabitants of the Happy A. 
rabia, whom BarTHoLomew the apoſtle had before 
inſtructed in the doArines of Chriſtianity. For, accor- 
ding to the account of St. JeRom, PAN TANs found 
among this people the goſpel of St. MaTTHEw, which 
they had received from BARTHOLOMEW their firſt 
teacher. : 
„ Chriſtian religion, having penetrated among 
Gemass, the Gauls, ſeems to have paſſed from thence into that 
part of Germany which was ſubject to the Romans, and 
from thence into Britain [f}]. Certain German churches, 
indeed, are fondly ambitions of deriving their origin 
from St. Pet ER, and from the companions of the other 
apoſtles. The Britons alſo are willing to believe, upon 
the authority of BR DE, that, in this century, and under 
the reign of Marcus ANToN1Rus, their kirg Lucirs 
addrefled himſelf to EL:zuTuerus the Roman Pontiff, 
for doctors to inſtruct him i in the Chriſtian religion, and 


[d] Inenzvs Contr. Heref. Ib. ii. cap. x. 8 Adv. Fu- 
a; cap. vii. p. 212. Ts 85 . 
le] EuskBIus Hit. Eccle 9 book v. c. x. JEROME Catal. Scriptor. 
Feel "8, + - 4 
] Unsinus, Beperivs, and others kave written learnedly con- 
cerning the origin of the German churches, which TENTVULLIAN and 
 Ingnaus mention as erected in this century. Add to theſe, the am- 
ple illuſtrations of this ſubject, which are to be found in LIRO x's Sin- 
gularites Hiſtor. et Litter. tom. iv. p. 193. The celebrated Dou. Car- 
MET has judiciouſly refuted the common and popular accounts of the 
firſt Chriſtian doctors in Germany, in his Hiſt. de la Lorraine, tom. i. 
Diff. ſur. les Eveques de Trewves, par. III, IV. See alſo BoLLANDus 
Act. Sandor, p. 922. HoNT HEIM Dif, 4+ Ara Epiſcop. Trevir. tom. 
F e. J 5 E's 
having 
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having obtained his requeſt, embraced the goſpel [g]. Czxr. IL 
But, after all, theſe traditions are extremely doubttul, -—— 
and are, indeed, rejected by ſuch as have learning ſuf- 

ficient to weigh the credibility of ancient narrations. 

V. It is very poſſible that the light of Chriſtianity convergon 
might have reached Tranſalpine Gaul, now called France, ot the Gaul. 
before the concluſion of the apoſtolic age, either by the 
miniſtry of the apoſtles themſelves, or their immediate 
ſucceſſors. But we have no records, that mention, with 
certainty, the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian churches in 
this part of Europe before the ſecond century. Porhi- 

NUS, a man of exemplary piety and zeal, ſet out from 
Afia in company with IREN us and others, and la- 
boured in the Chriſtian cauſe with ſuch ſucceſs among 
the Gauls, that churches were eftabliſhed at Lyons and 
Vienne, of which PorTainus himſelf was the firſt bi- 
ſhop [þ]. 3 

VI. The writers of this century attribute this rapid Tranſlations 
progreſs of Chriſtianity to the power of God, to the T andi“ 
energy of divine truth, to the extraordinary gifts, which 
were imparted to the firſt Chriſtians, and the miracles 
and prodigies that were wrought in their behalf and at 
their command; nor do they aſcribe almoſt any part of 
the amazing ſucceſs, that attended the preaching of the 
goſpel to the intervening ſuccours of human means, or 
ſecond cauſes. But this is carrying the matter too far, 
The wiſdom of human counſels, and the uſeful efforts 
of learning and prudence are too inconſiderately excluded 
from this account of things. For it is beyond all doubt, 
that the pious diligence and zeal, with which many 
learned and worthy men recommended the ſacred wri- 
tings, and ſpread them abroad in tranſlations, which 
rendered them uſeful to thoſe who were 1gnorant of the 


[2] See Usu8r Antig. Eccleſ. Britann. cap. i. p. 7; as alſo Gopwin, 
De conver ſione Britann. cap. i. p. 7.and Rarin's Hiſtory of Eng land. | 

[5] See the epiſtle of Px RS DE MRA, concerning the firlt riſe 
of Chriſtianity in France, publiſhed among the diſſertations of that au- 
thor ; and alſo by VALESs Ius, in his edition of EusEBIUS's Eccieſtaf- 
tical Hiſtory. See alſo Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. i. p. 223. 
Lixox's Sing larites Hiſtor. et Literaires, vol. iv. 
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Car. l. language in which they were written, contributed much 
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to the ſucceſs and propagation of the Chriſtian doctrine. 
Latin verſions of theſe ſacred books were multiplied by 
the pious labours of the learned with particular diligence, 
becauſe that language was now more univerſal than any 
other [;]. Among theſe verſions, that which was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the italic obtained univerſally 
the preference, and was followed by the Syriac, Egyp- 
tian, and Æthiopic verſions, whoſe dates it is impoiible 
to ix with certainty [I. 

VII. Among the obſtacles that retarded the progreſs 
of Chriſtianity, the impious calumnies of its enemies 
were the moſt conſiderable. The perſons, the charac- 

ters. and religious ſentiments of the firſt Chriſtians were 
mn _ juſtly treated, and moſt perfidiouſly miſ- 
ated to the creduious multitude II], who were 


rel rained by this only from embracing the goſpel. 

L190 tnereiore, who by their apologetic writings in fa- 

Vue 0! tne Ciriftians, deſtroyed the poiſonous influence 
1 


of deiraction, rendered, no doubt, fignal ſervice to the 
Zocbrine of CH81sT, by removing the chief impediment 
that retarded its progreſs. Nor were the writings of 
Fac as combated with ſucceſs the antient Heretics with- 
out their uſe, eſpecially in the early periods of the church. 
For the inſipid and extravagant doctrines of theſe ſecta- 
ries, and the groſs immoralities with which they were 
chargeable, were extremely prejudicial to the Chriſtian 


[i] See AUGUSTIN. De Docrrina  Chriftiana, lib. ii. cap. xi p. 5; 
edit. Calixt. 

[k] See Jo. Ger Carpzov. Critica ſacra Vet. Teſt. p. 663. 

] Nothing more injurious can be conceived than the terms of con- 
tempt, indignation, and reproach, which the Heathens employed in 
expreſling their hatred againſt the Chriſtians, who were called by them 
atheiſls, becauſe they derided the heathen polytleiſm; magicians, be- 
cauſe they wrought miracles ; /el/-murderers, becauſe they ſuffered 
martyrdom chearfully for the truth; haters of the light, becauſe, to a- 
yoid the fury of the perſecutions raiſed againſt them, they were forced, 
at firſt, to hold their religious aſſemblies in the night: with a multitude 
of other i ignominious epithets employed againſt them by Tacitus, 
SUBTONIUS, CELSUS, &C. See BINGHAM'S e of the Chriſ: 
gien Church, book i. Cap. ii. p. 5.1 | 


religion, 
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| religion, by diſguſting many at whatever carried the Cer. II. 1 
Chriſtian name. But when it was known, by the wri- —— 

| tings of thoſe who defended Chriſtianity, that theſe cor- 

| rupt heretics were held in averſion, inſtead of being 

| patronized by the true followers of Cukisr, then, the 

clouds that were caſt over the religion of J:sus were 


1 and the prejudices that had been raiſed oor 
it were fully removed. 1 
VIII. It is eaſier to conceive than to expreſs, how Miractesand | 1 
much, the miraculous powers and extraordinary gifts, TR 1 
3 | which were diſplayed in the miniſtry of the firſt heralds 
of the goſpel, contributed to enlarge the bouads of the | 
church. Theſe gifts, however, which were given for 1 
| wile and i important reaſons, began gradually to diminiſh 1 
in proportion, as the reaſons ceaſed for which they were 1 
: | conferied And accordingly when almoſt all nations =. 
were enlightened with the truth, and the number of n 
| Chriſtian churches increaſed daily in all places, then the 1 
| miraculous gift of tongues began gradually to decreaſe. _ ” wb 
It appears, at the ſame time, from unexceptionable teſ- | 9 
| timonies, that the other extraordinary gifts with which the 
| omnipotence and wiſdom of the Moſt High had ſo rich- | TY Ul 
ly endowed the riſing church, were, in ſeveral places, | kl 
| continued during this century [x]. 
IX. We cannot indeed place, with -any degree of The miracle _— 
certainty, among the effects of a miraculous power yet dering legi 
remaining in the church, the ſtory of the Chriſtian legion, ® : 
who, by their prayers, drew from heaven a refreſhing 1 
ſhower upon the army of Marcus Axroxixus, read ; ns 9 
to periſh with thirſt, when that emperor was at war 
with the Marcomanni. This remarkable event (which 
gave to the Chriſtians to whom it was attributed the 
name of the thundering legion, on account of the thunder 
and lightning that deſtroyed the enemy, while the ſhow- 


er revived the fainting Romans) has been mentioned by 


im] PrANNER, De donis miraculs 72 e Not. ad orig. contra 


Celſum, p. 5, 6. MAMMACHI US, Originum el Antiquilal, Chriſtianar. 
com, i. p. 363, &c. 
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Cxur. Il. many writers. But whether it was really miraculous or 
— not, has been much diſputed among learned men, 


Some think that the Chriſtians, by a pious ſort of mil. 


take, attributed this unexpected and ſeaſonable ſhower, 


which ſaved the Roman army, to a miraculous interpo- 
ſition; and this opinion is indeed ſupported by the 
weightieſt reaſons, as well as by the moſt reſpectable 


authorities [x]. 


X. Let us diſtinguiſh what is doubtful in this ſtory, 


from that which is certain. It is certain, that the Roman 


army encloſed by the enemy, and reduced to the moſt 
deplorable and even deſperate condition by the thirſt 


under which they languiſhed in a parched deſart, was 


revived by a ſudden and unexpected rain. It is allo 
certain, that both the Heathens and the Chriſtians 
looked upon this event as extraordinary and miraculous; 
the former attributing it to JorirER, MExcukv, or 
the power of magic; the latter to CHRIST, interpoling, 


thus unexpectedly, in conſequence of their prayers. It 


is ſtill further beyond all doubt, that a conſiderable num- 
ber of Chriſtians ſerved, at this time, in the Roman ar- 
my, and it is extremely probable, that in ſuch trying 
circumſtances of calamity and diſtreſs, they implored 
the merciful interpoſition and ſuccours of their God and 
Saviour. And as the Chriſtians of theſe times looked 
upon all extraordinary events as miracles, and attribu- 
ted to their prayers all the uncommon and ſingular oc- 
currences of an advantageous nature that happened to 
the Roman empire, it will not appear ſurprizing, that, 


Ia] Such readers, as are deſirous to know what learned men have al- 
ledged on both ſides of this curious queſtion, may conſult WIrsius't 
Diſſertat. de legiore Fulminatrice, which is ſubjoined to his Agyptiaca, in 
defence of this miracle; as alſo what is alledged againſt it by Dax. 
LauUrRoQUE, ina diſcourſe upon that ſubjeQ, ſubjoined to the Adwerſa- 
ria, Sacraof MatTH. LAUROQUE his father. But above all, the con- 
troverſy betvieen Sir PRTER King and Mr. WALTER MovyLs upon 
this ſubje&, is worthy of the attention of the curious, and likewiſe the 
diſſertation of the learned IABLo SEI, inſerted in the eighth volume of 


the Miſcellanea Leipſienſia, p. 417. under the title of Spiciiegium de Legione 


Fulminatrice. This laſt mentioned author inveſtigates, with great acute- 
neſs, the reaſons and motives which induced the Chriſtians to place ſo 
inconſiderately this ſhower in the liſt of miracles, - 

| upon 
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upon the preſent occaſion, they aſcribed the deliverance Cen. IL N 
of Ax rox N us and his army to a miraculous interpoſition 
which they had obtained from above. But, on the other 
hand, it muſt be carefully obſerved, that it is an inva- 
riable maxim univerſally adopted by the wiſe and judi--— 
cious, that no events are to be eſteemed miraculous, 
| which may be rationally attributed to natural caules, and 
| accounted for, by a recourſe to the ordinary diſpenſations + Tl 
| of PEO IJ | ; and as the unexpected ſhower, which ' FRY 
| reſtored the expiring force of the Romans, may be caſily | 
| x; Jained without riſing beyond the, uſual and ordinary ih) 
| cout: of nature, the concluſion ” manifeſt ; nor can it 1 
be doubtful in what light we a < to, onſider that re- 
| markable event. | 1 
Fl. The Tews were viſited with new calamities, firſt sedtion and 
under Ta AJ AN, and then under ApkiaNn, when under hefe of 0h 
x | e Jews. 1 4 
the ſtandards of BAR COCUHEBA, who gave himſelf out 15 
for the Mesian, they role in rebellion againſt the Ro- EE! 
mans. In conſequence of this ſedition, prodigous 1 
numbers of that miſerable people were put to the ſword, 5 
and a new city, called Alia Capitolina, was raiſed upon 
the ruins of © Jeruſalem, into whica no Jew was permit- 
ted to enter Is This defeat of the jews tended to con- 
firm, in ſome meaſure, the external tranquillity of the 


Chriſtian church. For that turbulent and perfidious 1 
nation had hitherto oppreſſed and vexed the Chriſtians, 1 
not only by preſenting every where to the Roman magiſ- 1 fl 
trates complaints and accuſations againſt them, but alto _ 
by treating them in the moſt injurious manner in Pale/* | LE, 


tine, and the neighbouring countries, becauſe they refu- 

ſed to ſuccour them againſt the Romans. But this new 
calamity, which fell upon that ſeditious nation, put it 

out of their power to exerciſe their maligaity againſt tlie 
diſciples of ſesus, as they had formerly done. 

XII. Among other acceſſions to the ſplendor and for ce Philoſophers 
of the growing church, we may reckon the learned and ce 
ingenious labours of thoſe philoſophers and Literati, who . 
were converted to Chriſtianity in this century. I am 


le] JusTIx, Mart. Dial. cum TxyrHoNE, p. 49. 278. 


ſenſible 
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Cenr. Il. ſenſible that the advantages ariſing from hence to th: 
cauſe of true religion will be diſputed by many ; and, 
indeed, when the queſtion is thus propoſed, whether, 
upon the whole, the intereſts of Chriſtianity have gained 
or loſt by the writings of the learned, and the ſpecula- 
tions of philoſophers, that have been employed in its de- 
fence, I confeſs myſelf incapable of ſolving it in a ſatis. 
factory manner. For nothing is more manifeſt, than 
this truth, that the noble ſimplicity and dignity of reli- 
gion were ſadly corrupted in many places, when the phi. 
; loſophers blended their opinions with its pure doCtrines, 
0 and were audacious enough to ſubmit that divine ſyſtem 
5 of faith and piety to be ſcrutinized and modified by the 
| fallible rule of imperfect reaſon. : 0, 


{ CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the calamitous events which happened 10 the 
4 church in this century. 


The perſecu- I. IN the beginning of this century, there were no laws 

n in force againſt the Chriſtians, for the ſenate had 

annulled the cruel edicts of Nx RO, and NRRVA had abro- 

gated the ſanguinary laws of his predeceſſor Dou iTIAx. 

But, notwithſtanding this, a horrid cuſtom prevailed of 

perſecuting the Chriſtians, and even of putting them to 

death as often as a bloody prieſthood, or an outrageous 

populace, ſet on by them, demanded their deſtruction. 

Hence it happened, that, even under the reign of the good 

TxAJaN, popular tumults and ſeditions [p] were raiſed 

among the Chriſtians, many of whom fell victims to the 

rage of a mercileſs multitude. Such were the riotous 

proceedings that happened in Bitbynia, under the ad- 

miniſtration of PLIx V the younger, who, upon that oc- 

caſion, wrote to the emperor to know in what manner 

he was to conduct himſelf towards the Chriſtians. The 

anſwer which he received from TRAIJAN amounted to 

this, © That the Chriſtians were not to be officrouſly 
| [oe! EusgBIVs Hip, Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. xxx. p. 103. 

4 = | ; « ſought 
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« ſought after [q], but that ſuch as wh accuſed and Cenr. II. 


% convicted of an ier to Chriſtianity were to be put 
to death, as wicked citizens, if they did not return to 
« the religion of their anceſtors. 


II. This edict of Ta AI Ax, being regiſtred among the The effefts 
public and ſolemn laws of the Roman empire, ſet * Trane 
| bounds, indeed, to the fury of thoſe that perſecuted the Plioy. 


| Chriſtians, but was, however, the occaſion of martyr- 
dom to many, even under the beſt emperors, For, as 
often as an accuſer appeared, and the perſon accuſed of 


an adherence to Chriſtianity confeſſed the truth of the 
charge, the only alternative then, was apoſtaſy or death, 


| ſince a magnanimous perſeverance in the Chriſtian faith, 


was, according to the ediCt of TRA] AN, a capital crime. 
: And, accordingly, the venerable and aged S1MtoN, fon 
of CLEOPAS, and biſhop of Jeruſalem, was, by this very 
law crucified in conſequence of an accuſation formed 
| againſt him by the Jews [7]. By the ſame law alſo was 
the great and pious IenNaT1us, biſhop of Antioch ordered 
| by Ta Aj Ax himſelf to expire in the Roman theatre, 


| expoſed to the rapacity of furious beaſts [5] ; for as the 
law denounced ſimply death to ſuch as were convicted 


| of an attachment to Carisr, the kind of puniſhment 
Vas left by the legiſlator to the choice of the judge. 


III. Such of the Chriſtians as could conceal their pro- 


feſſion were indeed ſheltered under the law of Tr aan, 


which was, therefore, a diſagreeable reſtraint upon the 


| heathen prieſts, who breathed nothing but fury againſt 


| the diſciples of Jesus. The office of an accuſer was alſo 
| become dangerous, and very few were diſpoſed to un- 
| dertake it, ſo that the ſacerdotal craft was now inventing 
new methods to oppreſs the Chriſtians. The law of 


TRajan was, therefore, artfully evaded under the reign 


of his ſucceſſor Apaian. The populace, ſet in motion 


[4] See Priny's letters, book x. lett. xcvii and xcviit. which have 


been illuſtrated by many learned men, ſuch as Voss1us, Bonus, 
BatLowin, HeumMan, and others. 
[r] EvseB1vs Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. ii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 
[5] See the Ada Martyrii Ianutiani, * by Rulx ART, and 
alſo in * collection of the Apo/olick Fathers. r 
Y 
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Cenr. II. by their ptieſts, demanded of their magiſtrates, with 
one voice; during the public games, the deſtruction of 
the Chriſtians : and the magiſtrates fearing that a ſedi- 
tion might be the conſequence of deſpiſing or oppoſing 
theſe popular clamours, were too much diſpoſed to in. 
dulge them in their requeſt. During theſe commotions 
SERENUS GRANIANUS, proconſul of Alia, repreſented 
if to the emperor how barbarous and unjuſt it was to ſacri. 
fice to the fury of a lawleſs multitude perſons who had 

been convicted of no crime. Nor was his wiſe and 
.equitable remonſtrance without effect; for ApRIiAU, 
by an edict, iſſued out to theſe magiſtrates, prohibited 
the putting the Chriſtians to death, unleſs they were re. 
gul:: accuſed and convicted of crimes committed againſt 
the la es; and this edict appears to have been a ſolemn 
renewal of ihe law of TRA JAN LTJ. The moderation of 
the emperor, in this edict, may, perhaps, have been 
owing tO the admirable apolevies of Qu AbRArus and 
ARr1sTIDES, in favour of the Chriſtians, which were 
every way proper to diſpel the angry prejudices of 2 
mind that had any ſenſe of equity and humanity left, 
But it was not from the Romans alone, that the diſciples 
of Cuxis were to feel oppreſſion : BARCOCHEBAS, the 
fititious king of the Jews, whom ADRIAN afterwards 
defcated, vented againſt them all his fury, becauſe 
they refuſed to join his ſtandards, and ſecond his re- 

bellion Cu. 
The perfe- IV. The law of Apnian, according to its natural 
cution under ſenſe, ſeemed to cover the Chriſtians from the fury of 
Pus. their enemies, ſince it rendered them puniſhable on no 
other account than the commiſſion of crimes, and ſince the 
_ magiſtrates refuſed to interpret their religion as the 
crime mentioned in the imperial edict. Therefore their 
enemies invented, a new method of attacking them, 
under the reign of ANToninus Pius, even by acculing 


them of impiety and atheiſm. This calumny was refu- 


18 Compare Eus en tus Hift, Eccl: 3 lib. iv. cap. ix. with Barpumus 
ad Edida Princip. in Chriſtianos, p. 73. 


[a] Jvsrin Mart. Apolog ia ſetunda, p. 72. edit. Colon. 1 
te 
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ted in an apology for the Chriſtians, preſented to the Cer. II. 


| emperor by Jus rix martyr, in conſequence of which 
this equitable prince ordered that all proceedings againſt 
| them ſhould be regulated by the law of ApRr1aNn [ul. 

This, however, was not ſufficient to ſuppreſs the rage 
of blood-thirſty perſecution ; for ſometime after this, 
{ on occaſion of ſome earth-quakes which happened in 
Aſia, the people renewed their violence againſt the 
| Chriſtians whom they conſidered as the authors of thoſe 
| calamities, and treated conſequently in the moſt cruel 


and injurious manner. The emperor, informed of theſe 


| unjuſt and barbarous proceedings, addreſſed an edict to 
the whole province of Aſia, in which he denounced ca- 
| pital puniſhment againſt ſuch as ſhould, for the future, 
! accuſe the Chriſtians, without being able to prove them 
| guilty of any crime [x]. : 


V. This worthy prince was ſucceeded by MaRcus The perſe- | 
cution under 
. 5 : Marcus An- 
| writers have celebrated beyond meaſure on account of toninus. 


| AukeLius ANToNINUs the philoſopher, whom moſt 


his extraordinary wiſdom and virtue. It is not, how- 


ever, in his conduct towards the Chriſtians, that we muſt 


look for the reaſons of theſe pompous encomiums, for 
here, the clemency and juſtice of that emperor ſuffer a 
ſtrange eclipſe. He did not, indeed, revoke the edict 
of AnTowinus Pius, or abrogate the laws which the pre- 
ceding emperors had enacted in favour of the Chriſtians; 
but he did what was, equally pernicious to them. With- 
out examining impartially their cauſe, he lent an eaſy 
and attentive ear to all the moſt virulent inſinuations of 

ſw] EuskBIUs Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148. 

[x] EusgBIUs Hi. Ecclef. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. It is proper to 
be obſerved, that the word crime, in ſeveral former edicts, had not been 
ſufficiently determined in its ſignification; ſo that we find the enemies 


of the Chriſtians, and even the Roman magiſtrates, applying this term 
to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. But the equitable edict of this good 


emperor, decided that point on the fide of humanity and juſtice, as ap- 


pears from the letter he addreſſed to the province of A/ia, in favour of 
the perſecuted Chriſtians, and which concludes with the following 
words : © If any one, for the future, ſhall moleſt the Chriſtians, and 
« accuſe them merely on account of their religion, let the perſon thus 
« accuſed be diſcharged, though he is found to be a Chtiſtian, and the 
* accuſer be puniſhed according to the rigour of the law. I | 
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Cer. II. their enemies, and more eſpecially to the malignant ca- 


lumnies of the philoſophers, who accuſed them of the 
moſt horrid crimes and the moſt monſtrous impiety, and 


charged them with renewing the ſhocking feaſts of 


Thyeſtes, and the inceſtuous amours of the Theban 


prince. So that if we except that of NERO, there was 


no reign under which the Chriſtians were more 1njuri- 
ouſly and cruelly treated, than under that of the wiſe 
and virtuous Marcus AUREL1US ; and yet there was no 
reign under which ſuch numerous and victorious apolo- 
gies were publiſhed in their behalf. Thoſe which Jusrix 
Martyr, ArHENACOR AS, and TATIAN drew up upon 
this occaſion are ſtill extant. 

VI. This emperor iſſued out againſt the Chriſtians, 
whom he regarded as a vain, obſtinate, and vicious ſet 
of men, edicts [y], which, upon the whole, were very 
unjuſt ; hen we don't know, at this diſtance of 
time, their particular contents. In conſequence of theſe 
imperial edicts, the judges and magiſtrates received the 
accuſations, which even ſlaves, and the vileſt of the 
perjured rabble, brought againſt the followers of Jcsvs. 
And the Chriſtians were put to the moſt cruel tortures, 
and were condemned to meet death in the moſt barba- 


rous forms, notwithſtanding their perfect innocence and 


their perſevering and ſolemn denial of the horrid crimes 


laid to their charge. The imperial edicts were ſo poſi- 


tive and expreſs againſt inflicting pumſhment upon ſuch 
of the Chriſtians as were guilty of no crime, that the 
corrupt judges, who, through motives of intereſt or 
popularity, deſired their deſtruction, were obliged to 
ſuborn falſe accuſers to charge them with actions that 
might bring them within the reach of the laws. Hence 
many fell victims to eruel ſuperſtition, and popular fury 


ſeconded by the corruption of a wicked magiſtracy, 


and the connivance of a prince, who, with reſpect to 
one ſet of men, forgot the principles of juſtice and cle- 


mency which directed his conduct towards all others. 


Among theſe victims, there were many men of illuſtrious 
piety, and ſome of eminent learning and abilities, ſuch 


!] See Metiro of. Evses. Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib, i iv. cap. xxvi. p. 147- 
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lowed, who affirmed, that the Chriſtians ſuffered no- 
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as the holy and venerable Pol ARP, biſhop of Smyrna, Cext. II. 


and JusTIN martyr, ſo deſerved!y renowned for his eru- 

dition and philoſophy [z]. Many churches, particu- 

larly thoſe of Lyons and Vienne, were almoſt entirely 

deſtroyed, during this violent perſecution, v hich raged 

in the year 177, and will be an indelible ſtain upon the 

memory of the prince, by whoſe order it was Carried 

on [a.] 5 0 
VII. During the reign of Coumopus, the Chriſtians.,, ge 10 

ſuffered very little; no general perſecution raged againſt under Com- 

them ; and any cruelties they endured were confined to S. e 1 
a ſmall number, who had newly abandoned the Pagan 


er e [5]. But the ſcene changed towards the 


latter end of this century, when SEVERUS was declared 


emperor. Then Afia, Egypt, and the other provinces 
were died with the blood of martyrs, as appears from the 
teſtimonies of TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS of Alexandria, 
and other writers. Thoſe, therefore, are not to be fol- 
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thing under SEvERUs before the beginning of the third 
century, which was diſtinguiſhed by the cruel] edits of 
this emperor againſt their lives and fortunes. For, 

the imperial laws againſt the Chriſtians, were not abro- 
gated, and the iniquitous edicts of Trajan and MaRr- 
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render them 

[z] A full account of their martyrdom is to be found in the valuable odious 
work of RuinarrT, intitled, Ada Sincera Martyrum. | 
[a] See the letter of the Chriſtians at Lyons, concerning this perſecu- =. 
tion. which is to be found in EustB1vs's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, bock y. | | 
ch. ii. as alſo in Fox's Matyrology. vol. i. 
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cus AnToNiNus were ſtill in force, there was a door, of 

conſequence, opened to the fury and injuſtice of corrupt 
magiſtrates, as often as they were plealed to exercite j 
them upon the church. It was this ſeries of calzmities, Wo 
under which it groaned towards the concluſion of the [ 
ſecond century, which engaged I'r.RTULLIAN to write 1 
his Apology, and ſeveral other books, in defence of the 
Chriſtians. A 
VIII. It is very eaſy to account f r the ſufferings and The c:lum- bl 
calamities with which the diſciples of Jesus were loaded, + ploy: 425 1 


(3) EvstB10s Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. xxiv. p. 191. Cap. xyi. p. 183. 5 4 


Cap. xviii. p. 186. Cap. xix. p. 1 1 
Vol. I, IL. when 1 
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Cenr. II. when we conſider how they were blackened and ren- 
dered odious by the railings, the calumnics, and libels 
of the heathen prieſts, and the other defenders of a cor- 
rupt and moſt abominable ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. The 
injurious imputations, the horrid charges of which we 
took notice above, are mentioned by all thoſe who have 

4 written in defence of the Chriſtians, and ought, indeed. 

Pp; to ſtand always upon record, as a proof both of the 

N weakneſs and wickedneſs of their adverſaries. Nothing 

[ more frivolous and inſignificant than the objections 

|. | which the moſt famous defenders of paganiſm oppoſed 
to the truth of Chriſtianity at this time; and ſuch as de- 
fire a convincing proof of this aſſertion, have only to 
read the arguments of CerLsus on that ſubject. This 
phitolopher wrote againſt the Chriſtians during the 

reign of AbRIAN, and was admirably refuted, in the 
following century, by Oz1G:+n, who repreſents him as 
an Epicurean (a miſtake which has been almoſt generally 
followed) whereas it appears, with the utmoſt proba- 
bility, that he was a Platonic philoſopher of the ſect of 
Auwmonivs, Be that as it will, CeLsus was a trifling 
caviller, as is manifeſt from the anſwer of OkIGEN; 
nor do his writings againſt Chriſtianity ſerve any other 
purpoſe, than to ſhew his malignant and illiberal turn of 
mind. 

Fzg ro the rhetorician, and Crescens the cynic phi- 
loſopher, made alſo ſome wretched attempts againſt 
Chriſtianity. The efforts of the former are only known 
by the mention that is made of them by MinuT1vs 
FeLix [c]; and the enterprizes of the latter were con- 
fined to a vehement zeal for the ruin of the Chriftians, 
and a virulent perſecution of JusriN martyr, which 
ended in the cruel death of that eminent ſaint 4 1 


1 [c] Oꝶavio, p. 266. edit. Heraldi. 
EE [4] JusTin Mart. Apologia ſecunda, p. 21. Ta rIAxN. Orat. contra 
Graco, p. 72 edit. Wortbü. C | 
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* the Jate of letters and philoſophy during this 


century. 


1 ND ER the reign of Tax AAN, letters and phi- Czxr. II. 


5 
| loſophy came forth from the retreat where . 
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had languiſhed during the ſavage tyranny of his prede- learning. 


ceſſors, and, by the auſpicious protection of this ex- 
cellent prince, were, in ſome meaſure, reſtored to their 
former luſtre [e]. This happy revolution, in the re- 
public of letters, was, indeed, but of a ſhort duration, 
as it was not ſupported by the following emperors, 
who were, for the moſt part, averſe to literary pur- 
ſuits. Even Marcus Ax TON Ns, who ſurpaſſed them 
zl in learning, gave protection and encouragement to 
the Stoics alone, and, after the example of that ſu- 
percilious ſect, treated the arts and ſciences with in- 
KKifference and contempt [f]. And here we ſce the 
true reaſon why the writers of this century are, in ge- 
F eral, ſo much inferior to thoſe of the former, in point 
of elegance and purity, eloquence and taſte. 


$0 an utter extinction of the one and the other. For, 
Even in this century, there were, both among the Greek 
3 er Romans, men of eminent genius and abilities, who 
ſet off, in the moſt advantageous manner, the learning 
pf the times in which they lived. Among the learned 
Grecians, the firſt place is due to PT ARch, a man 
pf vaſt erudition, whoſe knowledge was various, but in- 


[e] PLI x. epiſt lib. iii. ep. 18. 
[f] In the fir book of his meditations, 5 7. 13. 
L 2 digeſted, 


II. it muſt be obferved, at the ſame. time, that ned 
this degeneracy of e and taſte did not amount men. 
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Cer. II. digeſted, and whoſe philoſophical taſte was corrupted 
- by the ſceptical tenets of the academics. There were, 
likewiſe, in all the more conſiderable cities of the Ro- 
man empire rhetoricians, ſophiſts, and grammarians, 

who, by a variety of learned exerciſes, ſeemed zealous 

in forming the youth to the arts of eloquence and de- 
clamation, and in rendering them fit, by their talents 

and their acquiſitions, to be uſeful to their country. But 

the inſtruction acquired in theſe ſchools was more ſpect: 

ous than ſolid; and the youth who received their edu 

cation in them, diſtinguiſhed themſelves at their er: 

trance upon the active ſtage of life, more by empty de. 
clamation, than by true eloquence; more by pompous 
erudition, than by wiſdom and dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. The conſequence of thi: 

was, that the rhetoricians and ſophiſts, though agree. 

able to the corrupt taſte of the times, which was in. 
capable, generally ſpeaking, of perceiving the native 


_ 
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charms of truth, yet fell into contempt among the pru-Þ 7 


dent and the wile, who held in deriſion the Knowledge 
and education that were acquired in their auditories 
Beſides the ſchools now mentioned, there were two ! 
public academies in the empire, the one at Rome found 
ed by ADRIAN, in which all the ſciences were taught; 


and the other at Berytus in Phenicia, which was prin- 
cipally deſtined for the education of the youth i in the 


ſcience of law [g]. 
Stocs, III. Many philoſophers of all the different ſects flou- 


riſhed at this time, whoſe names we think it not necel- 


ſary to mention [þ]. Two, however, there were of ſuch 5 
remarkable and ſhining merit, as rendered them real | 
ornaments to the Stoic philoſophy, which the medita- 


tions of Marcus ANTONINUS, and the manual of Epic- MZ 


TETUS abundantly teſtify. Theſe two great men had | 


more admirers than 7 8 and followers; for in this 


century, the ſtoical ſect was not in the higheſt eſteem, as We 


4 8 7 5 
a” 


[e] See the meditations of M. 3 book i. 17 10. 17. 1 
[5] JusT1x* Mart. Dialog. cum 7 ryphone. Ops. p. 218, &c. We 
find alſo many of theſe philoſophers mentioned i in the meditations of! 
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the rigour and auſterity of its doctrine were, by no Czar. Il. 
” means, ſuited to the diſſolute manners of the times m 


The Platonic ſchools were more frequented for ſeveral * 
reaſons, and particularly for theſe two, that their mo- 
ral precepts were leſs rigorous and ſevere, than thoſe of 
the Stoics, and their doctrines more conformable to, or, 
rather, leis incompatible with, the common opinions 
concerning the gods. But of all the philoſophers, the 


ö *1 Epicureans enjoyed the oreateſt reputation, and had Epicureada- 


undoubtedly the greateſt number of followers, becauſe 


their opinions tended to encourage the indolent ſecuri- 
ty of a voluptuous and effeminate life, and to baniſh 
the remorſe and terrors that haunt vice, and naturally 


incommode the wicked in their ſenſual purſuits [i]. 


IV. Towards the concluſion of this century, a new 3 1 
e ne a= 


{ect of philoſophers aroſe of a ſudden, ſpread with ama- 


zing rapidity throughout the greateſt part of the Roman Of-. 


empire, ſwallowed up almoſt all the other ſects, and was 
extremely detrimental to the cauſe of Chriſtianity. Alex- 
andria in Egypt, which had been, for a long time, the 
ſeat of learning; and, as it were, the centre of all the 
liberal arts and ſciences, gave birth to this new philo- 


ſophy. Its votaries choſe to be called Platonics, though, 


far from adhering to all the tenets of PLA ro, they col- 
lected, from the different ſects, ſuch doctrines as they 
thought comformable to truth; and formed thereof one 
general ſyſtem. The reaſon then, why they diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by the title of Platonics, was, that they 


thought the ſentiments of Pl Aro, concerning that moſt 
noble part of philoſophy, which has the deity and things 


inviſible for its objects, much more rational and ſublime, 


than thoſe of the other philoſophers. 

V. What gave to this new philoſophy a ſuperior ait 
of reaſon and dignity, was, the unprejudiced ſpirit of 
candour and impartiality on which it ſeemed to be 
founded. This recommended it particularly to thoſe 
real ſages, whoſe inquiries were accompanied with wil- 
dum and moderation, and who were ſick of thoſe arro- 


[{} Lucian Pſeudemant. p. 763. tow. i. Opp. 
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Cxvr. II. gant contentious ſects, which required an invariable at- 
2 —tacument to their particular ſyſtems. And, indeed, 
nothing could have a more engaging aſpect than a ſet 
of men, who, abandoning all cavil, and all prejudices 
in favour of any party, profeſſed ſearching after the 
truth alone, and were ready to adopt, from all the dit- 
ferent ſyſtems and ſects, ſuch tenets as they thought a- 
eunes ale Sreeable to it. From hence allo they were called Eclec- 
Eclectic. tics. It is, however, to be obſerved, as we hinted in 
the former ſection, that though theſe philoſophers were 
attached to no particular ſect, yet they preferred, as ap- 
pears from a variety of teſtimonies, the ſublime PLA To 
to all other ſages, and approved of the moſt of his opi- 
nions concerning the deity, the univerſe, and the hu- 

man ſoul, | | 


Their diſt- VI. This new ſpecies of Platoniſm was embraced by 
5 ſuch of the Alexandrian Chriſtians as were deſirous to 
Chriſtian. retain, with the profeſſion of the goſpel, the title, the 
| dignity, and the habit of philoſophers. It is alſo ſaid 
to have had the particular approbation of ATHEN ACO. 

RAS, PANT&ANUs, CLEMENS the Alexandrian, and all 

thoſe who, in this century, were charged with the care 

of the public ſchool [A], which the Chriſtians had at 
Alexandria. Theſe ſages were of opinion, that true 
philoſophy, the greateſt and moſt ſalutary gift of God to 
mortals, was ſcattered in various portions through all 

the different ſes, and that it was, conſequently, the 

duty of every wiſe man, and more eſpecially of every 
Chriſtian doctor, to gather it from the ſeveral corners, 
Where it lay diſperſed, and to employ it, thus reunited, 

in the defence of religion, and in deſtroying the domi- 

nion of impiety and vice The Chriſtian Eclectics had 

this alſo in common with the others, that they prefer- 

red PLaTo to the other philoſophers, and looked upon 

his opinions concerning God, the human foul, and things 


[4] The title and dignity of philoſophers delighted ſo much theſe 
honeſt men, that, though they were advanced in the church to the 
rank of preſbyters, they would not abandon the philoſophei's cloak. See 
Oz1ictn. Epifi, ad Euſebium, tom. i. Opp. p.2, edit. de la Rue. 
| inviſible, 
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inviſible, as conformable to the ſpirit and genius of the Ceur. II. 
Chriſtian doctrine. CR ane 
VII. This philoſophical ſyſtem underwent ſome chan- a e 

ges, when AMMoNIUs Sac As, Who taught with the oor dog 
higheſt applauſe in the Alexandrian ſchool about the ueduced by 
concluſion of this century, laid the foundations of that Ammonius 
ſe& which was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the New © 
Platonics. This learned man was born of Chriſtian 

parents, and never, perhaps, gave up entirely the out- 

ward profeſſion of that divine religion, in which he had 

been educated [I]. As his genius was vaſt and compre- 

henſive, ſo were his projects bold and ſingular. For he 
attempted a general reconciliation or coalition of all ſects, 


whether philoſophical or religious, and taught a doctrine, 


which he looked upon as proper to unite them all, the 
Chriſtians not excepted, in the moſt perfect harmony. 


And herein lies the difference between this new ſect and 


the Eclectics, who had, before this time, flouriſhed in 
Egypt. The Eclectics held, that in every ſect there was 
a mixture of good and bad, of truth and falſhood, and 


accordingly they choſe and adopted out of each of them, 


ſuch tenets as ſeemed to them conformable to reaſon 
and truth, and rejected ſuch as they thought repugnant 
to both. AmmoNnivs, on the contrary, maintained, that 


the great principles of all philoſophical and religious 


truth were to be found equally, in all ſects; that they 


differed from each other, only in their method of ex- 


[(/) PoxrHYRx, in his third book againſt the Chriſtians, maintains, that 
AmMmMoN1vus deſerted the Chriſtian religion, and went over to paganiſm. 
as ſoon as he came to that time of life, when the mind is capable of 
making a wiſe and judicious choice. EusEBINUs, on the other hand, 
denies this aſſertion, maintains, that AMwon1vs perſevered conſtantly 
in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and is followed, in this opinion, by 
Varesius, BayLE, BASNAGE, and others. The learned Fa BRICIus 
is of opinion, that EuseB1vs confounded together two-perſons, who 
bore the name of Amwmonivs, one of whom was a Chrilian writer, 
and the other a heathen philoſopher. See FaBkic. Biblioth. Græca, 
lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 159. The truth of the matter ſeems to have 


been, that Ammonivus Saccas was a Chriſtian, who adopted with ſuch 


dexterity the doctrines of the Pagan philofophy, as to appear a Chriſ- 
tian to the Chriſtians, and a Pagan to the Pagans. See BRUcEET's 
H:ftaria Crit ica Philoſopbiæ, vol. il. and iii.! 9 
L 4 | prefling 
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prefling them, and in ſome opinions of little or no im- 
portance ; and that,. by a proper interpretation of their 
reſpective ſentiments, they might eaſily be united into 
one body. It is further to be obſerved, that the pro- 
penſity of AMMonivs to ſingularity and paradox, led 
him to maintain, that all the gentile religions, and even 
the Chriſtian, were to be illuſtrated and explained by 
the principles of this univerſal philoſophy ; but that, in 
order to this, the fables of the prieſts were to be re- 
moved from paganiſm, and the comments and interpre- 
tations of the diſciples of Jesvs from Chriſtianity. 

VIII. This arduous delign, which AMmMmontus had 
formed of bringing about a coalition of all the various 
philoſopical ſects, and all the different and ſyſtems of re- 
ligion, that prevailed in the world, required many diffi- 
cult and diſagreeable things in order to its execution. 
Every particular ſect and religion muſt have ſeveral of 
its doctrines curtailed or diſtorted, before it could enter 
into the general maſs. The tenets of the philoſophers, 
the ſuperſtitions of the heathen prieſts, the ſolemn doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, were all to ſuffer in this cauſe, 
and forced allegories were to be ſubtly employed in re- 
moving the difficulties with which it was attended. How 
this vaſt project was effected by AMMonius, the wri- 
tings of his diſciples and followers, that yet remain, a- 
bundantly teſtify. In order to the accompliſhing his 
purpoſe, he ſuppoſed, that true philoſophy, derived its 


origin and its conſiſtence from the eaſtern nations; that 


it wes taught to the Egyptians by HERMES; that it was 
brought from them to the Greeks, by whoſe vain ſubtil- 
ties and litigious diſputies it was rendered ſomewhat 
obſcure and deformed , but was, however, preſerved in 
is original purity by PLaTo, who was the beſt inter- 
preter of H:rkMmes, and of the other oriental ſages. He 
maintained, that all the different religions that prevail— 
ed in the world, were, in their original integrity, con- 
formable to the genius of this antient philoſophy ; but 
that it unfortunately happened that the ſymbols and fic- 
tions, under which, according to the eaſtern manner, 
the ancients delivered their precepts and their doctrines 

: were, 
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were, in proceſs of time, erroneouſly underſtood both by Czwr. II. 


prieſts and people in a literal ſenſe; that, in conſequence 
of this, the inviſible beings and demons, whom the ſu- 
preme deity had placed in the different parts of the uni- 
yerſe as the miniſters of his providence, were, by the 
ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition, converted into gods, and wor- 
ſhipped with a multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He there- 
fore inſiſted, that all the religions of all nations ſhould 
be reſtored to their original purity, and reduced to 
their primitive ſtandard, viz. © The ancient philoſophy 
of the eaſt; and he affirmed, that this his project was 
agreeable to the intentions of Jesus CHRIST, whole ſole 
view, in deſcending upon earth, was, to ſet bounds to 
the reigning ſuperſtition, to remove the errors that had 


crept into the religions of all nations, but not to aboliſh. 


the ancient theology from whence they were derived. 


IX. Taking theſe principles for granted, AMMoN1us Ttschiefar- 
adopted the doctrines which were received in Egypt, blen 


the place of his birth and education, concerning the uni- 
verſe and the deity conſidered as conſtituting one great 


WHOLE ; as alſo concerning the eternity of the world, 
the nature of ſouls, the empire of providence, and the go- 


vernment of this world by demons. For it is moſt evi- 
dent, that the Egyptian philoſophy, which was ſaid to be 
derived from HERMES, was the baſis of that of Au Mo- 
Nius; or, as it is otherwiſe called, of the more modern 


Platoniſm; and the book of JamBLicaus, concerning 


the myſteries of the Egyptians, puts the matter beyond 
diſpute. AMMoNIus, therefore, aſſociated the ſenti- 
ments of the Egyptians with the doctrines of PLaTo, 
which was eaſily done by adulterating ſome of the opi- 


nions of the latter, and forcing his expreſſions from their 


obvious and natural ſenſe. And, to finiſh this concilia- 


tory ſcheme, he ſo interpreted the doctrines of the other 


philoſophical and religious ſets, by the violent ſuccours 
of art, invention, and allegory, that they ſeemed, ar 


length, to bear ſome reſemblance of the Egyptian and 
Platonic ſyſtems. 


X. To this monſtrous coaliton of heterogeneous doc- 
trines, its fanatical author added a rule of life and man- 


ners, 


diſcipline of 
Ammonius. 
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Ceur. II. preſſing them, and in ſome opinions of little or no im- 
portance ; and that, by a proper interpretation of their 
reſpective ſentiments, they might eaſily be united into 
one body. It is further to be obſerved, that the pro- 
penſity of AMMonivs to ſingularity and paradox, led 
him to maintain, that all the gentile religions, and even 
the Chriſtian, were to be illuſtrated and explained by 
the principles of this univerſal philoſophy ; but that, in 
TR order to this, the fables of the prieſts were to be re- 
5 moved from paganiſm, and the comments and interpre- 
tations of the diſciples of JIꝝsvs from Chriſtianity. 
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The princi- 
pies ortve formed of bringing about a coalition of all the various 
or Eclecte philoſopical ſects, and all the different and ſyſtems of re- 
 Phiolophy. ſigion, that prevailed i in the world, required many diffi- 

cult and diſagreeable things in order to its execution. 
Every particular ſect and religion muſt have ſeveral of 
M its doctrines curtailed or diſtorted, before it could enter 
8 into the general maſs. The tenets of the philoſophers, 
i the ſuperſtitions of the heathen prieſts, the ſolemn doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, were all to ſuffer in this cauſe, 


moving the difficulties with which it was attended. How 


tings of his diſciples and followers, that yet remain, a- 
bundantly teſtify. In order to the accompliſhing his 
purpoſe, he ſuppoſed, that true philoſophy, derived its 
origin and its conſiſtence from the eaſtern nations; that 
it was taught to the Egyptians by HERMES; that it was 
brought from them to the Greeks, by whoſe vain ſubtil- 
ties and litigious diſputies it was rendered ſomewhat 
obſcure and deformed ; but was, however, preſerved in 
is original purity by PLATO, who was the beſt inter- 
preter of HERMES, and of the other oriental ſages. He 
maintained, that all the different religions that prevail- 
ed in the world, were, in their original integrity, con- 
formable to the genius of this antient philoſophy ; but 
that it unfortunately happened that the ſymbols and fic- 
tions, under which, according to the eaſtern manner, 
the ancients delivered their precepts and their doctrines 

were, 


VIII. This arduous deſign, which AuMoius had 


and forced allegories were to be ſubtly employed in re- 


this vaſt project was effected by Au MoNlus, the wri- 
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were, in proceſs of time; erroneouſly underſtood both by Czar. II. 


prieſts and people in a literal ſenſe that, in conſequence 


of this, the inviſible beings and demons, whom the ſu— 


preme deity had placed in the different parts of the uni- 
verſe as the miniſters of his providence, were, by the 
ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition, converted into gods, and wor- 
ſhipped with a multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He there- 
fore inſiſted, that all the religions of all nations ſhould 
be reſtored to their original purity, and reduced to 


their primitive ſtandard, viz. * The ancient philoſophy 5 


of the eaſt;ꝰ and he affirmed, that this his project was 
agreeable to the intentions of Jesus CHRIST, whole ſole 


view, in deſcending upon earth, was, to ſet bounds to 


the reigning ſuperſtition, to remove the errors that had 


crept into the religions of all nations, but not to aboliſh 


the ancient theology from whence they were derived. 


IX. Taking theſe principles for granted, Au uo ius lts chiefar- 


adopted the doctrines Which were received in Egypt, 
the place of his birth and education, concerning the uni- 
verſe and the deity conſidered as conſtituting one great 
WHOLE ; as alſo concerning the eternity of the world, 
the nature of ſouls, the empire of providence, and the go- 


vernment of this world by demons. For it is moſt evi- 


dent, that the Egyptian philoſophy, which was ſaid to be 
derived from HERMES, was the baſis of that of Ammo- 
NIUS; or, as it is otherwiſe called, of the more modern 
Platoniſm ;, and the book of JamBLicayus, concerning 
the myſteries of the Egyptians, puts the matter beyond 
diſpute. AMMoNnlus, therefore, aſſociated the ſenti- 
ments of the Egyptians with the doctrines of P Aro, 
which was eaſily done by adulterating ſome of the opi- 
nions of the latter, and forcing his expreſſions from their 


obvious and natural ſenſe. And, to finiſh this concilia- 


tory ſcheme, he ſo interpreted the doctrines of the other 
philoſophical and religious ſects, by the violent ſuccours 
of art, invention, and allegory, that they ſeemed, at 
length, to bear ſome reſemblance of the Egyptian and 
Platonic ſyſtems. e 

X. To this monſtrous coaliton of heterogeneous doc- 
trines, its fanatical author added a rule cf lite and man- 


The moral 
diſcipline of 
Ammonius. 
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Ce xx. II. ners, which carried an aſpect of high ſanctity and un. o 
f. common auſterity. He, indeed, permitted the people t. 


_ 
* 


to live according to the laws of their country and the 
dictates of nature; but a more ſublime rule was laid 
down for the wiſe. They were to raiſe above all ter- 
reſtrial things, by the towering efforts of holy contem- 
plation, thoſe ſouls whoſe origin was celci{tial and divine. 
1 They were ordered to extenuate, by hunger, thirſt, and 
other mortifications, the ſluggiſh body, which confines 
the activity, and reſtrains the liberty of the immortal 
ſpirit; that thus, in this life, they might enjoy com- 
munion with the ſupreme being, and aſcend after death, 
active and unencumbred, to the univerſal parent, to 
live in his preſence for ever. As Ammontus was born 
and educated among the Chriſtians, he ſer off, and e- 
ven gave an air of authority to theſe injunctions, by ex- 
preliing them partly in terms borrowed from the ſacred 
ſcriptures, of which we find a vaſt number of citations, 
alſo, in the writings of his diſciples. To this auſtere 
diſcipline, he added the pretended art of fo purging 
and refining that faculty of the mind, which receives 
the images of things, as to render it capable of perceiv- 
ing the demons, and of performing many marvelous 
things by their aſſiſtance. This art, which the diſci- 
ples of AMO xIus called theurgy, wes not, however, 
communicated to all the ſchools of this fanatical philo- 

ſopher, but only to thoſe of the firſt rank. 
His opinions XI. The extravagant attempts of AMmontvs did not 
erh ceaſe here. To reconcile the popular religions of different 
Cunisr. Countries, and particularly the Chriſtian, with this new 
ſyſtem, he fell upon the following inventions: 1, He 
turned into a mere allegory the whole hiſtory of the gods, 
1 and maintained that tote beings, whom the prieſts and 
'4 people dignified with this title, were no more than cele- 
9 ſtial miniſters, to whom a certain kind of worſhip was due; 
. but a worſhip | inferior to that which was to be reſerved 
1 for the ſupreme deity, 24/y, He acknowledged ChRIST 
2 to be a moſt excellent man, the friend of God, the admi- 
4 rable theurge; he denied, however, that Jxsos deſigued 
1 to aboliſh entirely the worſhip of demons, and of the 
other 
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other miniſters of divine providence, and affirmed, on Cewr. II. 
the contrary, that his only intention was to purify the —— 
ancient religion, and that his followers had manifeſtly _ 
corrupted the doctrine of their divine maſter []. 

XII. This new ſpecies of philoſophy, imprudently The peraici- 
adopted by Oz1cen and many other Chriſtians, was i ole 
extremely prejudicial to the cauſe of the goſpel, and to phy. 
the beautiful ſimplicity of its celeſtial doctrines. For 
hence it was, that the Chriſtian doctors began to intro- 
duce their ſubtle and obſcure erudition into the religion 
of Jesus, to involve in the darkneſs of a vain philoſophy, 
ſome of the principal truths of Chriſtianity that had been 
revealed with the utmoſt plainneſs, and were indeed ob- 
vious to the meaneſt capacity, and to add, to the divine 
precepts of our Lord, many of their own, which had 
no ſo ſort of foundation in any part of the ſacred wri- 
tings. From the ſame ſource aroſe that melancholy ſet 
of men, who have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Myſtics, whoſe ſyſtem, when ſeparated from the Plato- 
nic Doctrine concerning the nature and origin of the 
ſoul, is but a lifeleſs maſs, without any vigour, form, 
or conſiſtence. Nor did the evils, which ſprung from 
this Ammonian philoſophy, end here. For under the 
ſpecious pretext of the neceſſity of contemplation, it 
gave occalion to that ſlothful and indolent courſe of life, 
which continues to be led by myriads of monks re- 
tired in cells, and ſequeſtred from ſociety, to which they 
are neither uſeful by their inſtructions, nor by their ex- 
amples. To this philoſophy we may trace as to their 
ſource, a multitude of vain and foolith ceremonies, pro- 


In] What we have here mentioned concerning the doctrines and o- 
pinions of Ammonivs, is gathered from the writings and diſputations 
of his diſciples, who are known by the name of the .odern Platonics. 
This philoſopher has left nothing in writing behind him; nay, he im- 
poſed a law upon his diſciples not to divulge his doctrines among the 
multitude, which law, however, they made no {::upie to neglect and 
violate. See Por HVR. Vit. Polini, cap. iii. p. 97. edit. Fabiicit; lib. 
iv. Biblioth. Grece. At the lame time there is no fort of doubt, 
but that all theſe inventions belong proper to \MmMonius, Wann all 
the latter Platonics acknowledge as ihe founder ol their lect, and the 


author of their philoſophy. . 
| per 
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Cxvr. II. per only to caſt a veil over truth, and to nouriſh ſuper- 


The Internal HISTORY Part II, 
ſtition, and which are, for the moſt part, religiouſly ob- 
ſerved by many, even in the umes in which we live. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the pernicious con- 
ſequences that may be juſtly attributed to this new phi- 
lolophy, or rather to this monſtrous attempt to recon- 
cile falſhood with truth, and light with darkneſs. Some 


ol its moſt fatal effects were its alienating the minds of 


many, in the following ages, from the Chriſtian religion, 
and its ſubſtituting in the place of the pure and ſub- 


lime ſimplicity of the goſpel an unſeemly mixture of 
Platoniſm and Chriſtianity. 


The ſtate of XIII. The number of learned men among the Chriſ- 
wong Chriltians, which was very ſmall in the preceding century, 


tians. 


grew conſiderably in this. Among theſe there 2 
few rhetoricians, ſophiſts, or orators. The moſt par 

were philoſophers attached to the Eclectic Colon, 
though they were not all of the ſame ſentiments con- 
cerning the utility of letters and philoſophy. Thoſe; 
who were themſelves initiated into the depths of philo- 
ſophy, were delirous that others, particularly ſuch as 


aſpired to the offices of biſhops or doctors, ſhould ap- 


ply themſelves to the ſtudy of human wiſdom, i in order 


to their being the better qualified for defending the 


truth with vigour, and inſtructing the ignorant with ſuc- 
ceſs. Others were of a quite different way of thinking 
upon this ſubject, and were for baniſhing all argumenta- 


tion and philoſophy from the limits of the church, from 


a notion that erudition might prove detrimental to the 
true ſpirit of religion. Hence the early beginnings of 
that unhappy conteſt between Faith and reaſon, religion 
and philoſophy, piety and genius, which increaſed in the 
ſucceeding ages, and 1s prolonged even to our times 
with a violence, that renders it extremely difficult to be 
brought to a concluſion, Thoſe, who maintained that 
learning and philoſophy were rather advantageous, than 
detrimental to the cauſe of religion, gained, by degrees, 
the aſcendant, and, in conſequence thereof, laws were 
enacted, which excluded the ignorant and illiterate 
from the office of public teachers, The oppolite _ 
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of the queſtion was not, however, without defenders, Cenr. II. 
and the defects and vices of learned men and philoſo- — 


phers contributed much to increaſe their number, as will 
appear in the progreſs of this hiſtory, 


CHAP. IL 


Concerhing the doctors and miniſters of the church, and the 
| Form of its government. 


I. THE form of eccleſiaſtical government, whoſe The form of 
church go- 
vernment. 


commencement we have ſeen in the laſt cen- 
tury, was brought in this, to a greater degree of ſtabi- 
lity and conſiſtence. One inſpector, or biſhop, preſided 
over each Chriſtian aſſembly, to which office he was e- 
lected by the voices of the whole people. In this poſt 
he was to be watchful and provident, attentive to the 
wants of the church, and careful to ſupply them. To 
aſſiſt him in this laborious province, he formed a coun- 


cil of preſbyters, which was not confined to any fixed 


number, and to each of theſe he diſtributed his taſk, and 
appointed a ſtation in which he was to promote the in- 
tereſts of the church. To the biſhops and preſbyters 
the miniſters, or deacons, were ſubject; and the latter 


were divided into a variety of claſſes, as the different 


exigences of the church required. 


II. During a great part of this century, the Chriſtian Aſſociation 


4 of the pro: 
churches were independent of each other, nor were they jagal 9 


Joined together by aſſociation, confederacy, or any other ches. 


bonds, but thoſe of charity. Each Chriſtian aſſembly 
was a little ſtate, governed by its own laws, which were 
either enacted, or, at leaſt, approved by the ſociety. 
But, in proceſs of time, all the Chriſtian churches of a 
province were formed into one large eccleſiaſtical body, 
which, like confederate ſtates, aſſembled at certain times 
in order to deliberate about the common intereſts of the 
whole. This inſtitution had its origin among the Greeks, 
with whom nothing was more common than this confede- 
racy of independent ſtates, and the regular aſſembles which 


met in conſequence thereof, at fixed times, and were 
EY | com- 
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Cent. II. compoſed of the deputies of each reſpective ſtate. But 
theſe eccleſiaſtical aſſociations were not long confined 
to the Greeks; their great utility was no ſooner perceiv- 
ed, than they became univerſal, and were formed in all 
places where the goſpel had been planted [u]. To theſe 
- aſſemblies, in which the deputies or commiſſioners of ſe- 
Origin of veral churches conſulted together, the name of /ſynods 
was appropriated by the Greeks, and that of councils by 
the Latins; and the laws that were enacted in theſe ge- 
neral meetings were called canons, i. e. rules. 
The autho- III. Theſe councils, of which we find not the ſmalleſt 
. 3 trace before the middle of this century, changed the 
mented by W ole face of the church, and gave it a new form; for 
thele coun- by them the ancient privileges of the people were con- 
| ſiderably diminiſhed, and the power and authority of 
the biſhops greatly augmented. The humility, indeed, 
and prudence of theſe pious prelates, prevented their af. 
ſuming all at once the power with which they were af- 
terwards inveſted, At their firſt appearance in theſe 
general councils, they acknowledged that they were no 
more than the delegates of their reſpective churches, 
and that they acted in the name, and by the appoint- 
ment of their people. But they ſoon changed this hum- 
ble tone, imperceptibly extended the limits of their au- 
thority, turned their influence into dominion, and their 
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CHRIS had empowered them to preſcribe to his people 
authoritative rules of faith and manners. Another effect of 
theſe councils was, the gradual abolition of that perfect 
equality, which reigned among all biſhops in the primi- 
tive times. For the order and decency of theſe aſſem- 
blies required, that ſome one of the provincial biſhops 
met in council, thould be inveſted with a ſuperior de- 
gree of power and authority; and hence the rights of 


285 the bounds of the church were enlarged; the cuſtom of 


holding councils was followed wherever the ſound of the 
goſpel had reached, and the univerſal church had now 


[e TzzTrulLIIX, Lib, de Fejuniis, cap. xii. p. 711. 
_. = 


counſels into laws, and openly aſſerted, at length, that 
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Netropoli- Metropolitans derive their origin. In the mean time, 
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Chap. II. of tte CHURCH. 139 
the appearance of one vaſt republic formed by a com- Cexr. ll. 
bination of a great number of little ſtates. This occa- 
ſioned the creation of a new order of eccleſiaſtics, who 
vere appointed, in different parts of the world, as heads 
of the church, and whoſe office it was to preſerve the 
conſiſtence and union of that immenſe body, whoſe 
members were ſo widely diſperſed throughout the na- 
tions. Such was the nature and office of the patriarchs, 
among whom, at length, ambition being arrived to its 
moſt inſolent period, formed a new dignity, inveſting 
the biſhop of Rome, and his ſueceſſors, with the title and 
F authority of prince of the Patriarchs. 
EZ IV. The Chriftian doctors had the good fortune to An _ 
parallel 

perſuade the people, that the miniſters of the Chriſtian dun be- 
church ſucceeded to the character, rights, and privileges (er he | 
| of the Jewiſh prieſthood, and this perſuaſion was a new the Jewiſh 
ſource both of honours and profit to the ſacred order. Preh. 
This notion was propagated with induſtry ſome time af- 
ter the reign of ADRIAN, when the ſecond deſtruction of 
E | Jeruſalem had cxtipguiſhed among the Jews all hopes of 
© ſeeing their government reſtored to its former luſtre, 
1 and their country ariſing out of ruins. And, according- 
, the biſbeps conſidered themſelves as inveſted with a 
rank and character ſimilar to thoſe of the High. prieſt a- 
mong the Jews, while the preſbyters repreſented the 
. fret and the deacons the levites. It is, indeed, high- 
Iy probable, that they, who firſt introduced this abſurd 
FX | compariſon of offices, ſo entirely diſtinct, did it rather 
F through ignorance and error, than through artifice or 
deſign. The notion, however, once introduced, pro- 
= duced its natural effects, and theſe effects were pernici- 
ous. The errors to which it gave riſe were many, and 
one of its immediate conſequences was the eftabliſhing 
a greater difference between the Chriſtian paſtors and 
'Y their flock, than the genius of the goſpel ſeems to ad- 
mit. 
V. From the government of the church, let us turn The princi- 
p | our eyes to thoſe who maintained its cauſe by their learn- Pal writes. 
ed and judicious writings. Among theſe was JusT1N, 
a man of eminent piety and conſiderable learning, who, 

| from 
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eur. II. from a Pagan philoſopher, became a Chriſtian martyr 
X He had frequented all the different (ects of philoſophy 
in an,ardent and impartial purſuit of truth, and findin 
neither among Stoics nor Peripatetics, neither in the Py. 
: thagorean nor Platonic ſchools, any ſatisfactory account 
of the perfections of the ſupreme being, and the nature 
and deſtination of the human foul, he embraced Chrif. 
tianity on account of the light which it caſt upon theſe 
intereſting ſubjects. We have yet remaining his two 
apologies in behalf of the Chriſtians, which are moſt de. 
ſervedly held in high eſteem ; notwithſtanding that, in 
ſome paſſages of them, he ſhews himſelf an unwary dif: 
puter, and betrays a want of acquaintance with ancient 
hiſtory. 8 
Ixus, biſhop of Lyons, a Greek by birth, and pro- 
bably born of Chriſtian parents, a diſciple alſo of PorLy- 
c Au, by whom he was ſent to preach the goſpel among 
the Gauls, is another of the writers of this century, whoſe 
labours were ſingularly uſeful to the church. He turned 
his pen againſt its internal and domeſtic enemies, by at. 
tacking the monſtrous errors which were adopted by 
many of the primitive Chriſtians, as appears by his fi: 
books againſt berefies, which are yet preſerved in a Latin 
tranſlation [o], and are conſidered as one of the moſt 
precious monuments of ancient erudition. 8 


mable writers of this age. He was a philoſopher of no 
mean reputation, and his apology for the Chriſtians, as 
well as his treatiſe upon the reſurrection, afford ſtriking 
proofs of his learning and genius. 

The works of THeornilus, biſhop of Antioch, are 
more remarkable for their erudition, than for their order 
and method; this, at leaſt, is true of his zhree books in 


we have only a Latin verfion, through the barbarity of which, though 
exceſſive, it is eaſy to diſcern the eloquence and erudition that reign 
throughout the original. See Hiſt. Literaire de la France.] 

[le) TazorHILUs was the author of ſeveral works, beſide thoſe 


mentioned by Dr. MosnEIM, particularly of a commentary _ 
5 


x: 
. 
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 ATHENAGORAsS alſo deſerves a place among the efti- 


> 
a SENS 


defence of Chriftianity, addreſſed to AutoLycus []. But 


[(0) The firſt book is yet extant in the original Greek; of the reſi, N 5 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. =. 
the moſt illuſtrious writer of this century, and the moſt Cer. ll. i 
juſtly renowned for his various erudition, and his perfect 
acquaintance, with the ancient ſages, was CLEMENS, the 
diſciple of PANT Ns, and the head of the Alexandrian 
ſchool, deſtined for the inſtruction of the catechumens. 
His Stromata, Pedagogue, and Exbortation, addreſſed to 
the Greeks, which are yet extant, abundantly ſhew the 
extent of his learning and the force of his genius; 
though he is neither to be admired for the preciſion of 17 
his ideas, nor for the perſpicuity of his ſtyle. It is allo N 
to be lamented, that his exceſſive attachment to the . 
reigning philoſophy led him into a variety of pernicious 
errors. 
Hitherto we have made no mention of the Latin 
writers, who employed their pens in the Chriſtian cauſe. 
And, indeed, the only one of any note, we find in this 
century, is TERTULLIAN, by birth a Carthaginian, who, 
having firſt embraced rhe profeſſion of the law, became 
afterwards a preſbyter of the church, and concluded by 
adopting the heretical viſions of MonTanus. He was I” 
a man of extenſive learning, of a fine genius, ard high - 
ly admired for his elocution in the Latin tongue. We | 0 
have ſeveral works of his yet remaining, which were 
deſigned to explain and defend the truth, and to nou- 
riſh pious affections in the hearts of Chriſtians. There 
was, indeed, ſuch a mixture in the qualities of this man, 
that it is difficult to fix his real character, and to de- 
termine which of the two were predominant, his virtues, 
or his defects. He was endowed with a great genius, 
but ſeemed deficient in point of judgment. His piety 
was warm and vigorous, but, at the ſame time, melan- 
choly and auſtere. His learning was extenſive and pro- 
found; and yet his credulity and ſuperſtition were ſuch 


— 
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Proverbs, upon the Four Evangeliſis, and of ſeveral ſhort and pathetic 
diſcourſes, which he publiſhed, from time to time, for the uſe of his 
flock. He alſo wrote againſt Maxcion and HERMOGENES, and, re- 
2 the errors of theſe heretics, he quotes ſeveral paſſages of the 
Revelations.) TD 
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Cexr. II. as might have been expected from the darkeſt ignorance 
And with reſpect to his reaſonings, they had more 
of that ſubtilty that dazzles the imagination, than of 
that IOnenty that brings _ and een to the 
—_— 


CHAP. m £ 


ten the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in thi 1 


N 
The fimpli- HE Chriſtian ſyſtem, as it was hitherto taught, 
3 preſerved its native and beautiful ſimplicity, and 


tianity, , Was comprehended in a ſmall number of articles. The 

public teachers inculcated no other doctrines, than thoſe 
that are contained in, what is commonly called, the 
Apoſtles Creed and, in the method of illuſtrating them, 
all vain ſubtilties, all myſterious reſearches, every thing 
that was beyond the reach of common capacities, were 
carefully avoided. This will by no means appear ſur- 
prizing to thoſe who conſider, that, at this time, there 
was not the leaſt controverſy about thoſe capital doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity,” which were afterwards fo keenly Jt 
debated in the church; and who reflect, that the biſhops | 
of theſe primitive times were, for the moſt part, plain 
and illiterate men, remarkable rather for their piety and | 
zeal, than for their learning and eloquence. | 


Wo due by - IL This venerable ſimplicity was not, indeed, of a 
7} o duration; its beauty was gradually effaced by the 


laborious efforts of human learning, and the dark ſub- 
tilties of imaginary ſcience. Acute reſearches were em- 
ployed upon ſeveral religious ſubjects, concerning which 
ingenious decitions were pronounced; and, what was 


[7] It is proper to point out to ſuch, as are * of a more parti- 
cular account of the works, as alſo of the excellencies and defects of 
theſe ancient writers, the authors who have profeſſedly written concern- 
ing them, and the principal are thoſe who follow: Jo. ALB. Fapzici- 
vs in Bibliotb. Græc. & Latin. Cave, Hiſt. Liter. Scriptor. To Do 1 
Pix et — — Biblioth. des Kaan, Ecclef, ON « Ah 7 'B 
E en bs ps — -worlt 
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Chap. III. 


of the CHURCH. 
worſt of all, ſeveral tenets of a chimerical philoſophy Cer. II. 


were imprudently incorporated into the Chriſtian ſyſ- 
tem. This diſadvantageous change, this unhappy al- 
teration of the primitive ſimplicity of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion was chiefly owing to two reaſons, the one drawn 


from pride; and the other from a ſort of neceſſity. The 


former was the eagerneſs of certain learned men, to 
bring about a union between the doc rines of Chriſtiani- 


} ty, and the opinions of the philoſophers; for they 


thought it a very fine accompliſhment to be able to ex- 


1 preſs the precepts of CR Ist in the language of philgſo- 
ppbers, civilians, and rabbins. The other reaſon, that 
2 contributed to alter the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, was, the neceſſity of having recourſe to logical 


phical arms, in the hands of the judicious and wiſe, 


they came to be handled by every ignorant and ſelf ſuf- 


ficient meddler, as was afterwards the caſe, they pro- 
2 duced nothing but perplexity and confuſion, under 
which genuine Chriſtianity almoſt diſappeared. ] 


III. Many examples might be alleged, which verify 


the obſervations we have now been making; and, if 
the reader is deſirous of a ſtriking one, he has only to 
take a view of the doctrines which began to be taught 
in this century, concerning the ſtate of the ſoul after the 


ZE diſſolution of the body. Jzsvs and his diſciples had 


ſimply declared, that the fouls of good men were, at 


their departure from their bodies, to be received into 


heaven, while thoſe of the wicked were to be ſent to 
hell; and this was ſufficient for the firſt diſciples of 
3 CHRisrT to know, as they had more piety, than curioſi- 


ty, and were ſatisfied with the knowledge of this ſolemn 


.* 
7 2 * Fe 
* 2 * 
—_ ; 
4 


definitions and nice diſtinctions, in order to confound 
the ſophiſtical arguments which the infidel and the 
heretic employed, the one to overturn the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, and the other to corrupt it. [ Theſe philoſo- 


This proved 
by an ex- 
ample. 
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were both honourable and uſeful to religion; but when 


fact, without any inclination to penetrate its manner, or 
do pry into its ſecret reaſons. But this plain doctrine 
was ſoon diſguiſed, when Platoniſm began to infect 
Chriſtianity. PA ro had taught, that the ſouls of he- 
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= aſcended, after death, into the manſions of light and fe- 
| lieity ; ; while thoſe of the generality, weighed down by 
their luſts and paſſions, ſunk into the infernal regions, 
from whence they were not permitted to emerge, be- 
fore they were purified from their turpitude and cor- 
ruption [7]. This doctrine was ſeized with avidity by 
the Platonic Chriſtians, and applied as a commentary 
upon that of Jesvs. Hence a notion prevailed, that 
the martyrs only entered npon a ſtate of happineſs im- 
mediately after death, and' that, for the reſt, a certain 
obſcure region was aſſigned, in which they were to be 
impriſoned until the ſecond coming of Cx«1sT, or, at 
leaſt, until they were purified, from their various pol- 
lutions. This doctrine, enlarged and improved upon 
by the irregular fancies of injudicious men, became a 


ſource of innumerable errors, vain ceremonies, and 
monſtrous ſuperſtilions. 


have been abuſed by the commentaries and interpreta- 
tions of different ſects, yet all were unanimous in regard- 

ing with veneration the holy ſcriptures, as the great rule 
of faith and manners; and hence that laudable and pi- 
ous zeal of adapting them to the generaluſe. We have 
mentioned already the tranſlations that were made of 
them into different languages, and it will not be im- 
proper to ſay ſomething here concerning thoſe who em- 
pluyed their uſeful labours in explaining and interpreting 
them. PaxTants, the head of the Alexandrian ſchool, 

was probably the firſt, who enriched the church with a 
verſion of the ſacred writings, which has been loft 
among the ruins of time. The fame fate attended the 
commentary of CLEMENS the Alexandrian, upon the ca- 
nonical epiſtles; and alſo another celebrated work [Ls of. 


[7] See an ample account of the opinions of the Platonics, and other 
ancient philoſophers, upon this ſubject. in the notes which Dr. MosnEIN 
Has added to his Latin tranſlation of CUDWORTH' 8 Luiei lectual Syſtem, 


fom. li. p: 1030. 


i + Vis. CLEMENTIS Hypotypeſer, 


the 


TV. But, however, the doctrines af the goſpel may 
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the ſame author, in which he is ſaid to have explained, Caxr, II. 


in a compendious manner, almoſt all the ſacred writings, 


The harmony bf Actos bs ts, compoſed by Tr Tau, 

is yet extant But the expoſition of the Revelations, by 
Jvsrix martyr, and of the four goſpels by THEO HLULUs 
biſhop of Antioch, together with ſeveral illuttrations of 
the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation by other ancient wri- 
ters, are all loſt. 


ſt! of the antient 


be regretted, that we know, with certainty, their vaſt interpretens 


inferiority to the expoſitions of the holy ſcriptures that 
appeared in ſucceeding times. Among the perſons al- 
ready mentioned, there was none who deſerved the name 
of an eminent and judicious interpreter of the ſacred 
text. They all attributed a double ſenſe to the words of 
ſcripture, the one obvious and literal ; the other Hidden 
and myſterious, which lay cohcealed, as it were, under 
the veil of the outward letter. The former, they treat- 
ed with the utmoſt neglect, and turned the whole force 
of their genius and application to unfold the latter: or, 
in other words, they were more ſtudious to darken the 
holy ſcriptures with their idle fiftions, than to inveſtigate 
their true and natural ſenſe. Somme of them alſo forced 
the expreſſions of ſacred wtit out of their obvious mean- 
ing, in ordet to apply them tothe ſupport of their phĩ- 
loſophical ſyſtems, of which dangerous and pernicious 
attempts, CLEMENS, of Alexandria, is ſaid to have given 
the firſt example. With reſpect to the expoſitors of the 
Old Teſtament in this century, we ſhall only make 
this general remark, that their exceſſive veneration for 
the Alexandrian verſion, commonly called the Septua- 
gint, which they regarded almoſt as of divine authority, 
confined their views, fettered, as it were, their critical 
ſpirit, and hindered them from producing any thing 
excellent i in the way of ſacred criticiſm or interpreta- 
tion. 

VI. If this age was not very fertile f in ſacred critics, of Ghee. 
it was ſtill leſs ſo in expoſitors of the doctrinal parts of e 
religion; for hitherto there was no attempt made, at 
leaſt, chat is come to our knowledge, of empolis a 


M 3 ſyſtem 


V. The loſs of theſe ancient productions is the leſs to The defecte 
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Ex. II. Jyftem, or complete view of the Chriſtian doctrine. Some 
S—— treatiſes of ARABIAN, relative to this ſubject, are in- 


"The contro- 
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deed mentioned; but as they are loſt, and ſeem not to 
have been much known by any of the writers whoſe 
works have ſurvived them, we can form no concluſions 
concerning them. The books of Pap1as, concerning 
the Jayings of CHRIST and his Apoſtles, were, according 
to the accounts which EuseB1vus gives of them, rather 
an hiſtorical commentary, than a theological ſyſtem. 
MEL I To, biſhop of Sardis, is ſaid to have written ſeve- 
ral treatiſes, one concerning Faith. another on the crea- 
tion, a third concerning the church, and a fourth con- 
cerning truth; but it does not appear from the titles of 
theſe writings, whether they were of a doctrinal or con- 
troverſial nature [z]. Several of the polemic writers, 
indeed, have been naturally led, in the courſe of con- 
troverſy, to explain amply certain points of religion. 
But thoſe doctrines, which have not been diſputed, are 
very rarely defined with ſuch accuracy, by the ancient 
writers, as to point out to us clearly what their opinions 
concerning them were. And from hence it ought not to 
appear ſurprizing, that all the different ſects of Chriſtians 
Appin to find, in the writings of the fathers, decifions 
Ttavourable to their reſpective tenets. ; 
VII. The controverſial writers, who ſhone in this 
century, had three different forts of adverſaries to com- 
bat; the Jews, the Pagans, and the Heretics, or thoſe 
who, in the boſom of Chriſtianity, corrupted its doc- 
trines, and produced various ſects and diviſions in the 
church. JusTiN martyr and T«&TULLIAN embarked 
in a controverſy with the Jews, which it was not poſſible 
for them to manage with the higheſt ſuccels and dexteri- 


[(/) Miro, beſide his apology for the Chriſtians, and the treatiſes 
mentioned by Dr. MosnEIN here, wrote a diſcourſe upon Eaſter, and 
ſeveral other diſſertations, of which we have only ſome ſcattered frag- 
ments remaining: but what is worthy of remark here, is, that he 1s 
| the firſt Chriſtian writer that has given us a catalogue of the books of 
the Old Teſtament. His catalogue alſo is perfectly conformable to that 
of the Jews, except in this point only, that he has omitted in it the book 
of Eftber.} 
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ty, as they were very little acquainted with the language, au. . 
the hiſtory, and the learning of the Hebrews, and wrote 
with more levity and inaccuracy, than was juſtifiable 
on ſuch a ſubject. Of thoſe who managed the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity againſt the Pagans, ſome performed this 
important taſk by compoſing apologres for the Chriſtians; 
and others by addreſſing pathetic exhortations to the 
Gentiles. Among the former, were ATHENAGOR AS, 
MuLI ro, QuaDRaTus, MILTIADES, AkISTID ES, TA- 
TIAN, and Josrix martyr; and among the latter, 
TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS, Jvsrim, and TnrophiLus 
biſhop of Antioch... All theſe writers attacked, with 
judgment, dexterity, and ſucceſs, the Pagan ſuperſtition, 
and alſo defended. the Chriſtians, in a victorious manner, 
againſt all the calumnies and aſperſions of their enemies. 


But they did not ſucceed fo well in unfolding the true 


nature and genius of Chriſtianity, nor were the argu- 
ments they made uſe of to demonſtrate its truth and di- 
vinity ſo full of energy, fo ſtriking and irreſiſtible, as 
thoſe, by which they overturned the Pagan ſyſtem. In 
a word, both their explication and defence of many of 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity are defective and unſatiſ- 
factory in ſeveral reſpects. As to thoſe who directed 
their polemic efforts againſt the heretics, their number 
was prodigious, though few of their writings have come 
down to our times. IREN@vs refuted the whole tribe, 
in a work deſtined ſolely for that purpoſe. CLEMENS [4], 
TerTULLiaN [ww], and JusTiN martyr, wrote alſo a- 
gainſt all the ſectaries; but the work of the laſt, upon 
that ſubject, is not extant. It would be endleſs to men- 
tion thoſe who combated particular errors, of whoſe, 
writings allo many have diſappeared amidſt the decays 
of time, and the revolutions that have happened in the 
republic of letters. 


VIII. If the primitive defenders of Chriſtianity w were Gootundbud 


lities of 
not aways Happy 1 in the choice of their arguments, yet To ancient 


diſputants- 


(4 In his 3 TONY $tromaia. | 
[w] In his Preſcriptiones adverſus bereticos. 
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they diſcovered more candour ard probity than thoſe of 
the following ages. The artifice of ſophiſtry, and the 
habit of practiſing pious frauds in ſupport of the truth, 


had not, as yet, infected the Chriſtians. And this, in- 


deed, is all that can be ſaid in their behalf; for they 
are worthy of little admiration on account of the accura- 


Cy or depth of their reaſonings. The moſt of them ap- 


Pear to have been deſtitute of penetration, learning, or- 


der, application, and force, They frequently make 
uſe of arguments void of all folidity, and much more 


: proper to dazzle the fancy, than to enlighten and con- 


Moral wri- 
ters. 


vince the mind. One, laying aſide the ſacred writings, 
from whence all the weapons of religious controverſy 
ſhould be drawn, refers to the deciſions of thoſe biſhops 
who ruled the apoſtolic churches. Another thinks, that 
the antiquity of a doctrine is a mark of its truth, and 
pleads preſcription againſt his adverſaries, as if he was 
maintaining his property before a civil magiſtrate, than 
which method of diſputing nothing can be more perni- 
cious to the purſuit of truth. A third imitates thoſe 
wrongs deeded diſputants among the Jews, who, infa- 
tuated with their cabbaliſtic jargon, offered, as argu- 
ments, the mary powers of certain myſtic words 
and choſen numbers [x]. Nor do they ſeem to err, who 
are of opinion, that in this century, that vitious me- 
thod of diſputing, which afterwards obtained the name 
of @conomical [y], was firſt introduced [Z]. 

IX. The principal points of morality were treated by 
JusTIN martyr, of, at leaſt, by the writer of the epiſlle 


[x] Several examples, of this ſenſeleſs method of reaſoning, are to 
be found in different writers. See particularly BasNaGe. Hiſtoire des 
Fuifs, tom. iii p. 660. 694. | 

O) The economical method of diſputing was that in which the diſ- 
putants accommodated themſelves, as far as was poſlible, to the taſte 
and prejudices of thoſe, whom they were endeavouring to gain over to 
the truth. Some of the firſt Chriſtians carried this condeſcenſion too 
far, and abuſed St: Pavur's example (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22.) to a de- 
gree inconſiſtent with the purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doc- 


trine. ] 


[z] RI c. Simon, Hiftaire Critique des principaux Commentaleurs dn 
N, T. cap. ii p. 21. | | | 
15 
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Chap. III. of the CHURCH: 


to ZENA and SERENUs, Which is to be found among the Cixx. I, 


works of that celebrated author. Many other writers 
confined themſelves to particular branches of the moral 
ſyſtem, which they handled with much attention and 
zeal. Thus CLEMENS, of Alexandria, wrote ſeveral 
treatiſes concerning calumny, patience, continence, and 
other virtues, which diſcourſes have not reached our 
times. Thoſe of TERTULLIAN upon chaſtity, upon flight 
in the time of perſecution, as allo upon faſting, ſhows, 


female ornaments, and prayer, have ſurvived the waſte 


of time, and might be read with much fruit, were the 


ſtyle, in which they are written, leſs laboured and dif- 


ficult, and the ſpirit they breathe leſs melancholy and 
moroſe. ha 


X. Learned men are not unanimous concerning the of he merit 
of the fathers 


degree of eſteem that is due to the authors now men- 


tioned, and the other ancient moraliſts. Some repreſent 


them as the moſt excellent guides in the paths of piety 
and virtue, while others place them in the very loweſt 
rank of moral writers, conſider them as the very worſt 
of all inſtructors, and treat their precepts and deciſions 
as perfectly inſipid, and, in many reſpects, pernicious. 
We leave the determination of this point to ſuch as are 
more capable of pronouncing deciſively upon it, than 
we pretend to be [a]. It, however, appears to us in- 
conteſtable, that, in the writings of the primitive fathers, 
there are ſeveral ſublime ſentiments, judicious thoughts, 


and many things that are naturally adapted to form a 
religious temper, and to excite pious and virtuous af- 


la] This queſtion was warmly and learnedly debated between the 
deſervedly celebrated BARBEYRAC and CeLL1ek a Benedictine monk. 
Buppevs has given us an hiſtory of this controverſy, with his own 
judgment of it, in his 1/agoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 620, &c. 
BaxBeEYRac, however, publiſhed after this a particular treatiſe in de- 
fence of the ſevere ſentence he had pronounced againſt the fathers. This 
ingenious performance was printed at Amſterdam in 1720, under the 
title of Traite ſur la Morale des Peres, and is highly worthy of the peru- 
ſal of thoſe who have a taſte for this moſt intereſting branch of literature, 
though they will find in it ſome imputations caſt upon the fathers, againſt 
which they may be eahly defended. 5 


— 


fections ; 
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Canr. IT, fections; Vyhile it muſt be confeſſed, on the other hand, 
n they abound ſtill more with precepts of an exceſſive 


The double 


certain mo- 


and unreaſonable auſterity, with ſtoical and academical 
dictates, vague and indeterminate notions, and, what 
is yet worſe, with deciſions that are abſolutely falſe, and 
in evident oppoſition to the precepts of CHRIST. Before 
the queſtion mentioned above, concerning the merit of 
the ancient fathers, as moraliſts, be decided, a previous 
queſtion muſt be determined, viz, What is meant b 

a bad director in point of morals ? and, if. by ſuch a 
perſon be meant, one who has no determinate notion 
of the nature and limits of the duties incumbent upon 
Chriſtians, no clear and diſtinct ideas of virtue and vice; 

who has not penetrated the ſpirit and genius of thoſe la- 
cred books, to which alone we muſt appeal in every 
diſpute about Chriſtian virtue, and who, in conſequence 
thereof, fluctuates often in uncertainty, or falls into er- 
ror in explaining the divine laws, though he. may fre- 
_ quently adminiſter ſublime and pathetic inſtructions; 
if, by a bad guide in morals, ſuch a perſon, as we have 
now delineated, be meant, then it muſt be confeſſed, 

that this title belongs indiſputably to many of the 
fathers. 

XI. The cauſe of morality, and, indeed, of Chriſ. 
tianity in general, ſuffered deeply by a capital error 
which was received in this century; an error admitted 
without any evil deſign, but yet with the utmoſt im- 
prudence, and which, through every period of the 
church, even until the preſent time, has produced o- 
ther errors without number, and multiplied the evils 
under which the goſpel has ſo often groaned. IJEsus 
CHRISH preſcribed to all his diſciples one and the ſame 
rule of 11 and manners. But certain Chriſtian doctors, 
either through a deſire of imitating the nations among 
whom they lived, or in conſequence of a natural pro- 
penſity to a life of auſterity (which is a diſeaſe not un- 
common in Syria, Egypt, and other eaſtern provinces) 
were induced to maintain, that CHR Is r had eſtabliſhed 
a double rule 7 ſanttity and virtue, for two 5 

ers 


< 
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other more ſublime; the one for perſons in the active 
ſcenes of life, the other for thoſe, who, in a ſacred retreat, 
aſpired after the glory of a celeſtial ſtate. In conſequence 
of this wild ſyſtem, they divided into two parts, all 
thoſe moral doctrines and inſtructions which they had 
received either by writing or tradition, One of theſe 
diviſions they called precepts, and the other counſels. 
They gave the name of precepts to thoſe laws, that were 
univerſally obligatory upon all orders of men ; and that 
of counſels to thoſe that related to Chriſtians of a more 


ſublime rank, who propoſed to themſelves great and 


glorious ends, and breathed after an intimate communi- 
on with the ſupreme being. 


XII. This double doctrine produced, all of a ſudden, a Gives riſe to 


the Aſcetics, 


new ſet of men, who made profeſſion of uncommon de- 
grees of ſanctity and virtue, and declared their reſolution 


of obeying all the conn/els of CHRIST, in order to their 


enjoying communion with God here; and alſo, that, 


after the diſſolution of their mortal bodies, they might 


aſcend to him with the greater facility, and find nothing 
to retard their approach to the ſupreme centre of their 
happineſs and perfection. They looked upon themſelves 
as prohibited the uſe of things, which it was lawful for 
other Chriſtians to enjoy, ſuch as wine, fleſh, matrimony, 
and commerce [b], They thought it their indiſpenſable 
duty to extenuate the body by watchings, abſtinence, 
labour, and hunger. They looked for felicity in ſolita- 
tary retreats, in deſart places, where, by ſevere and aſ- 
ſiduous efforts of ſublime meditation, they raiſed the 
ſoul above all external objeQs, and all ſenſual pleaſures. 
Both men and women impoſed upon themſelves the moſt 
ſevere taſk, the moſt auſtere diſcipline.; all which, how- 
ever, the fruit of pious intention, was, in the iſſue, ex- 


tremely detrimental to Chriſtianity. Theſe perſons were 


called Aſcetics, DTrsda dot, "ExAzxl08, and P hiloſophers, nor 


1 [5] ATaznacoras, 4fo/ogia pro Cbriſtian. cap. xxviii. p. 129. edit. 
Lon. 
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ders of Chriſtians, Of theſe rules the one was ordinary, Cx Ar. II. 
the other extraordinary; the one of a lower dignity, the 
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Cavr. IT. were they only diſtinguiſhed by their title from other 
— Chriſtians; but alſo by their garb [cj. In this century, 


Why certain 
Chriitians 
became Aſ- 
cetics. 


F 


indeed, ſuch as embtaced this auſtere kind of life, ſub- 
mitted themſelves to all theſe mortifications in private, 
without breaking aſunder their ſocial bonds, or with- 
drawing themſelves from the concourſe of men. Burt, 
in proceſs of time, they retired into deſarts, and, after 
the example of the Eſſenes and Therapeutæ, they form- 
ed themſelves into certain companies. 
XIII. Nothing is more obvious than the reaſons that 
gave riſe to this auſtere ſet. One of the principal was, 
the ill-· judged ambition of the Chriſtians to reſemble the 
Greeks and Romans, many of whole ſages and philoſo- 
phers diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the generality by 
their maxims, by their habit, and, indeed, by the whole 
plan of life and manners, which they had formed to 
themſelves, and by which they acquired a high degree 
of eſteem and authority. It is alſo well known, that, 
of all theſe philoſophers, there were none, whoſe fenti- 
ments and diſcipline were fo well received by the ancient 
Chriſtians as thoſe of the Platonics and Pythagoreans, 
who preſcribed in their leſſons 720 rules of conduct; one 
for the ſage, who aſpired to the ſublimeſt heights of 
virtue; and another for the people, involved in the cares 
and hurry of an active life [4]. The law of moral con- 
duct, which the Platonics preſcribed to the philoſophers, 


was, as follows : * The foul of the wiſe man ought to 


e be removed to the greateſt poſſible diſtance from the 
*+* contagious influence of the body. And as the depreſ- 
* ſing weight of the body, the force of its appetites, and 
* Connexions with a corrupt world, are in direct oppo- 
* {ition to this ſacred obligation; therefore all ſenſual 


c] See SA LMAS. Comm. in Tertulianum de Pallio, p. 7, 8, &C. 

[4] Theſe famous ſets made an important diſtinction between living 
according to nature, Z ata tow, and living above nature, Zu, vTie 
Qvow. The former was the rule preſcribed to the vulgar ; the latter 
that which was to direct the conduct of the philoſophers, who aimed 
at ſuperior degrees of virtue, See AiNntas Gazevs in Theophraſt. p. 
29. edit. Barthii, 

| | » * pleaſures 
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religious ſeverities of which we have been now ſpeaking, 


to adve and contemplative life, book 1. $ 27. and 41, 
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« pleaſures are to be carefully avoided , the body is to Cent. I, 
be ſupported, or rather extenuated, by a ſlender diet; 


« ſolitude is to be fought as the true manſon of virtue; 


Hand contemplation to be employed as the means of 
« raiſing the loul, as far as is poſhble, to a ſublime 
freedom from all corporeal ties, and to a noble eleva- 
tion above all terreſtrial things eh. The perſon, who 
lives in this manner, ſhall enjoy, even in a 3 
« ſtate, a certain degree of communion with the deit 
« and when the corporeal maſs is diſſolved, ſhall im- 
ce mediately aſcend to the ſublime regions of felicity and 
perfection, without paſſing through that ſtate of pu- 
© rification and trial, that awaits the generality of man- 
« kind.” It is eaſy to perceive, that this rigorous diſ- 
cipline was a natural conſequence of the peculiar opini- 
ons which theſe philoſophers, and ſome others that re- 
ſembled them, entertained, concerning the nature of 
the ſoul, the influence of matter, the operations of inviſi- 
ble beings or demons, and the formation of the world. And 
as theſe opinions were adopted by the more learned 
among the Chriſtians, it was but natural that they 
ſhould' embrace alſo the moral diſcipline which flowed 
from them. | 
XIV. There is a particular conſideration that will en- The pe 
able us to render a natural account of the origin of thoſe . dar 
and that is drawn from the genius and temper of the 
people by whom they were firſt practiſed. It wes in 
Egypt that this moroſe diſcipline had its rife; and it is 
obſervable, that that country has, in all times, as 1t 
were by an immutable law, or diſpoſitio: of nature, a- 
bounded with perſons of a melancholy complexion, and 
produced, in Proportion to its extent, more gloomy 


le] The der will find the principles of this fanatical diſcipline, in 
PoRPHYRY 8 book W el PR xv, i. 2 concerning 2 5 hat ce 
lebrated Platoniſt has explained at large the reſpective Cuties that belong 


ſpirits 
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Cant. II. ſpirits than any other part of the world [f]. It was 
here that the Eſſenes and the Therapeutæ, thoſe diſ- 
mal and gloomy ſects, dwelt principally long before the 
coming of ChRISF; as allo many others of the Aſcetic 
tribe, who, led by a certain melancholy turn of mind, 
and a deluſive notion of rendering themſelves more ac- 
ceptable to the deity by their auſterities, withdrew them- 
ſelves from human ſociety, and from all the innocent 
pleaſures and comforts of life [g]. From Egypt this ſour 
and unſociable diſcipline — 1 d into Syria, and the 
neighbouring countries, which alſo abounded with perſons 
of the ſame diſmal conſtitution with that of the Egyp- 
tians [þ]; and from thence, in proceſs of time, its infec- 
tion reached to the European nations. Hence that a 
of auſtere and ſuperſtitious vows and rites, that yet, 1 
many places, caſt a veil over the beauty and Cr plicity 
of the Chriſtian religion, Hence the celibacy of the 
prieſtly order, the rigour of unprofitable penances, and 
mortifications, the innumerable ſwarms of monks that 
| refuſed their talents and labours to ſociety, and this in 
the ſenſeleſs purſuit of a viſionary fort of perfection. 
Hence alſo that diſtinction between the zheorerical and 
myſtical life, and many other fancies of like nature, 
which we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the courſe 
of this hiſtory. 
Theriſew XV. It is generally true, that deluſions travel in a 
pious frauds train, and that one miſtake produces many. The Chriſ- 


Chriſ- 
tans, nil tians, who adopted the auſtere ſyſtem, which has been 


already mentioned, had certainly made a very falſe ſtep, 


and done much injury to their excellent and moſt reaſon- 
able religion. But they did not ſtop here; another errone- 
ous practice was adopted by them, which though it was 


; 05 See MalLLET Deſcription de ! Egypte, tom. ii. p. 57. edit. in 45 
e Paris. 

[2] HZ ROD OT. Hiffor. lib. ii. p 104. ed. Gronov. Eri Aulus, 
Exo fit. fdei, & 11. tom. ii. Opp. p. 1092. TERTULLIAN, De exhortatio- 
ne caſtitat. Cap. xiii. p. 5 24. edit. Priori. ATHANAs1Us in vita Antoni, 
tom. ii. Opp. p. 453. 

L] Jo. ChHarDIN wojages in Perſe tom. iv. p. 197. edit. Amſterd. 
1735, 40. | 
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not ſo univerſal as the other, was yet extremely perni- Cxxt. II. 
cious, and proved a ſource of numberleſs evils to the —— 
Chriſtian church. The Platoniſts and Pythagoreans 
held it as a maxim, that it was not only lawful, but e- 
ven praiſe-worthy, to deceive, and even to ule the ex- 
edient of a lie in order to advance the cauſe of truth 
and piety. The Jews, who lived in Egypt, had learned 
and received this maxim from them, before the coming 
of CHRIST, as appears inconteſtably from a multitude 
of ancient records; and the Chriltians were infected 
from both theſe ſources with the iame pernicious error, 
as appears from the number of books attributed falſely 
to great and venerable names, from the Sibylline verſes, 
and ſeveral ſuppoſicitious productions, which were ſpread 
abroad in this and the following century. It does not, 
Indeed, ſeem probable, that all theſe pious frauds were 
chargeable upon the profeſſion of real Chriſtianity, up- 
on thoſe who entertained juſt and rational ſentiments of 
the rel gion of J=svs. The greateſt part of theſe ficti- 5 
ſtious writings, undoubtedly, flowed from the fertile in- | | 
| 


vention of the Gnoſtic ſects, though it cannot be affirm- 
ed that even true Chriſtians were entirely innocent and 


k. 


irreproachablèe in this matter. | 17 
XVI As the boundaries of the church were enlarged, of the lives 1 
the number of vitious and irregular perſons, who enter- of china. bt 
ed into it, were proportionably increaſed, as appears wt 
from the many complaints and cenſures that we find in 1 
the writers of this century. Several methods were i 
made uſe of to ſtem the torrent of iniquity. Excommu- u i 
= mcation was peculiarly employed to prevent or puniſh nication. 4] 
the myſt heinous and enormous crimes; and the crimes, 4 
= eſteemed ſuch; were murder, idolatry, and adultery, " 
which terms, however, we mult here underſtand in 1 
their more full and extenſive ſenſe. In ſome places, the il 
= commuthon of any of theſe ſins cut off irrevocably the f 
criminal from all hopes of reſtoration to the privileges l 
of church-communion: in others, after a long, labori- | 
XZ ous, and painful courſe of probation and diſcipline, 
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Cexr. II. they were re-admitted into the boſom of the church [;], 


1 XVII. It is here to be attentively obſerved, that this 
dite ne . Cuſtom of excluding heinous offenders from the ſociety 


wong the Of Chriſtians, and of refuſing to reſtore them to their 
Chrifians forfeited privileges, before they had given many incon- 


modelled im- 


perceptibly teſtable marks of the ſincerity of their repentance, and 


char of de the reality of the reformation, was at firſt extremely 


 beathenmyf- ſimple. A ſmall number of plain, yet judicious, rules 


TOY made up the whole of this folemn inſtitution, which, 
however, was imper ceptibly altered, enlarged by an ad- 
dition of a vaſt multitude of rites, and new modelled 
according to the diſcipline uſed in the heathen myſteries 
[E]. Thoſe who have any acquaintance with the ſingu- 
lar reaſons, that obliged the Chriſtians of thoſe ancient 
times to be careful in reſtraining the progreſs of vice, 
will readily grant, that it was incumbent upon the ru- 
lers of the church to perfect their diſcipline, and to ren - 
der the reſtraints upon iniquity more ſevere. Yet ſtill 
it remains to be examined, whether it was expedient to 
borrow from the enemies of the truth the rules of this 
ſalutary diſcipline, and thus to ſanctify, in fome mea- 
ſure, a part of the heathen ſuperſtition But, however 
delicate ſuch a queſtion may be, when determined with 
a view to all the indirect or immediate conſequences of 
the matter in debate, the equitable and candid judge 
will conſider principally the good intention of thoſe 
from whom theſe ceremonies and inſtitutions proceed, 
and will over-look the reſt from a charitable condeſcen- 
fion and indulgence to human weakneſs. 


li] By this diſtinction, we may eaſily reconcile the different opinions 
of the learned concerning the effects of excommunication. See Moxi- 
' NUs, De diſciplina Penitent. lib. ix. cap. xix. p. 670. SiRMonD Hi 
toria Pænilentiæ publice, cap. i. p. 323. tom. iv. Opp. As alſo Jost»H, 
AucusTin. Ox, Difſert. de criminum capitalium per tria priora ſæ- 
cula. abſolutione, publiſhed at Milan, 1730, 4to. 
[Ii See Fapzicivs's Bibliograph. Antiquar. p. 397. and Mokixus, 
De Peanitentia, lib. i. cap. xv, xvi, &c. 
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Of the ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 


I. 8 is no inſtitution ſo pure and excellent caltiched. 

1 which the corruption and folly of man will not 

in time alter for the worſe, and load with additions fo- 

reign to its nature and original deſign. Such, in a par- 

ticular manner, was the fate of Chriſtianity. In this 

century many unneceſſary rites and ceremonies were 

added to the Chriſtian worſhip, the introduction of 

which was extremely offenſive to wiſe and good men III. 

Theſe changes, while they deſtroyed the beautiful ſim- 

plicity of the goſpel, were naturally pleaſing to the groſs 

multitude, who are more delighted with the pomp and 

ſplendor of external inſtitutions, than with the native 

charms of rational and ſolid piety, and who generally give 

little attention to any objects but thoſe which ſtrike theit 

outward ſenſes [mJ]. But other reaſons may be added 

to this, which, though they ſuppoſe no bad intentions, 

yet manifeſt a conſiderable degree of precipitation and 

imprudence. oy pe ͥ¶ Vm TO et 9 20 Tus TT Te 3 Fs, | 
II. And here we may obſerve; in the firſt place, that pit jp, 

there is a high degree of probability in the notion of ofthe multi- 
1 Cop „ DTS: TOS plicatn of 

thoſe, who think that the biſhops augmented the num- egtemonice, 

ber of religious rites in the Chriſtian worſhip, by way wi A der 

of accommodation to the infirmities and prejudices both the borders 
4 e of tbe 

F 1 5 3 of : „ 4 . >. 6 | N 
II TzRTULLIAn Lib. de Creatione, p. 792. BR. 25 

Ike) It is not improper to remark here, that this attachment of the 

vulgar, to the pomp of ceremonies, is a circumſtance that has always 

been favourable to the ambitious views of the Romiſh clergy, fince the 

pomp of religion naturally caſts 4 part of its glory and magnificence 

upon its miniſters, and thereby gives them, imperceptibly, a-vaſt aſcen- 

dant over the minds of the people. The late Lord Bolingbroke, being 

preſent at the elevation of the hoſt in the cathedral at Paris, expreſſed 

to a nobleman, who ſtood near him, his ſurprize that the king of France 

ſhould commit the performance of ſuch an auguſt and ſtriking ceremo- 

ny to any ſubject. How far ambition may, in this and the ſucceeding 

ages, have contributed to the accumulation of gaudy ceremonies, is a 

queſtion not eaſy to be determined.) 5 | | 
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Car. II. they were re- admitted into the boſom of the church [;], 
9855 XVII. It is here to be attentively obſerved, that this 
Jie ene cuſtom of excluding heinous offenders from the ſociety 
iſcip''ne 2 

rzong the Of Chriſtians, and of refuſing to reſtore them to their 
Chrifiars forfeited privileges, before they had given many incon- 
perceptivly teſtable marks of the ſincerity of their repentance, and 
cbab al ue the reality of the reformation, was at firſt extremely 
heathen myſ- fimple. A ſmall number of plain, yet judicious, rules 
tels made up the whole of this ſolemn inſtitution, which, 
however, was 1mperceptibly altered, enlarged by an ad- 
dition of a vaſt multitude of rites, and new modelled 


according to the diſcipline uſed in the heathen myſteries 


[4]. Thoſe who have any acquaintance with the ſingu- 


lar reaſons, that obliged the Chriſtians of thoſe ancient 
times to be careful in reſtraining the progreſs of vice, 
will readily grant, that it was incumbent upon the ru. 
lers of the church to perfect their diſcipline, and to ren. 
der the reſtraints upon iniquity more ſevere. Yet ſtil 
it remains to be examined, whether it was expedient to 
borrow from the enemies of the truth the rules of this 
ſalutary diſcipline, and thus to ſanctify, in ſome mea- 
ſure, a part of the heathen ſuperſtition But, however 
delicate ſuch a queſtion may be, when determined with 
a view to all the indirect or immediate conſequences of 
the matter in debate, the equitable and candid judge 
will conſider principally the good intention of thoſe 
from whom theſe ceremonies and inſtitutions proceed, 
and will over-look the reſt from a charitable condeſcen- 
ſion and indulgence to human weakneſs. 


U ] By this diſtinction, we may eaſily reconcile the different opinions 


of the learned concerning the effects of excommunication. See Mox1- 
Nus, De diſciplina Penitent. lib. ix. Cap. xXix. p. 670. SIRMOND Hi 
toria Panitentie publicæ, cap. i. p. 323. tom. iv. Opp. As alſo JoskpE. 
AucusTin. Ox, Difſert. de criminum capitalium per tria priora je- 
cula. abſolutione, publiſhed at Mzlan, 1730, 4to. 

[4] See FaBricivs's Bibliograph. Antiquar. p. 397. and Moz1nus, 
De Peanitentia, lib. i. cap. xv, xvi, &c. 
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Chap. Iv. of e CHURCH. 
CHAP Iv. 
07 the ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 


I. 1 is no inſtitution ſo pure and excellent 
| which the corruption and folly of man will not 
in time alter for the worſe, and load with additions fo- 
reign to its nature and original deſign. Such, in a par- 
ticular manner, was the fate of Chriſtianity. In this 
century many unneceſſary rites and ceremonies were 
added to the Chriſtian worſhip, the introduction of 
which was extremely offenſive to wiſe and good men III. 
| Thele changes, while they deſtroyed the beautiful ſim- 
= plicity of the goſpel, were naturally pleaſing to the groſs 


Ceremonies 
multiplied. 


multitude, who are more delighted with the pomp and 


ſplendor of external inſtitutions, than with the native 
charms of rational and ſolid piety, and who generally give 


little attention to any objects but thoſe which ſtrike their 


outward ſenſes [mJ]. But other reaſons may be added 


to this, which, though they ſuppoſe no bad intentions, 


yet manifeſt a conſiderable degree of precipitation and 
imprudence. 


4 


II. And here we may obſerve, in the firſt place, that pit reabbns 
of the multi- 
plicatn of 

ceremonies, 


ber of religious rites in the Chriſtian worſhip, by way vs. A deſre 


there is a high degree of probability in the notion of 
thoſe, who think that the biſhops augmented the num- 


to enlarge 


of accommodation to the infirmities and prejudices both the borders 
| Pe, of the 


II] TerRTULLIan Lib. de Creatione, p. 792. Op: 

. [(m) It is not improper to reraark here, that this attachment of the 
vulgar, to the pomp of ceremonies, is a circumſtance that has always 
been favourable to the ambitious views of the Romith clergy, fince the 
pomp of religion naturally caſts 4 part of its glory and magnificence 
upon its miniſters, and thereby gives them, imperceptibly, a vaſt aſcen- 
dant over the minds of the people. The late Lord Bolingbroke, being 
preſent at the elevation of the hoſt in the cathedral at Paris, expreſſed 
to a nobleman, who ſtood near him, his ſurprize that the king of France 
_ ſhould commit the performance of ſuch an auguſt and ftriking ceremo- 
ny to any ſubject. How far ambition may, in this and the ſucceeding 
ages, have contributed to the accumulation of gaudy ceremonies, is a 
queſtion not eaſy to be determined. ] 


church. 
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' Cewr. Il. of Jews and Heathens, in order to facilitate thus 
i their converſion to Chriſtianity. Both Jews and Hea- 


| thens were accuſtomed to a vaſt variety of pompous and 
N magnificent ceremonies in their religious ſervice. And 
as they conſidered theſe rites as an eſſential part of re- 

ligion, it was but natural that they ſhould behold, with 

| indifference, and even with contempt, the ſimplicity of 
| the Chriſtian worſhip, which was deſtitute of thoſe idle 
| ceremonies that rendered their ſervice fo ſpecious and 
| ſtriking. To remove then, in ſome meaſure, this pre- 
| Judice againit Chriſtianity, the biſhops thought it neceſ- 
| ſary to increaſe the number of rites and ceremonies, and 
thus to render the public worſhip more ſtriking to the 
outward ſenſes [x]. -” 8 

Second rea- III. This addition of external rites was alſo deſigned 
22a, Tore to remove the opprobrious calumnies, which the Jewiſh 
nies and re-and Pagan prieſts caſt upon the Chriſtians, on account 
proaches. of the ſimplicity of their worſhip, eſteeming them little 
| better than Atheiſts, becauſe they had no temples, al. 
WO tars, victims, prieſts, nor any thing of that external 
pomp in which the vulgar are ſo prone to place the eſ- 
F ſence of religion. The rulers of the church adopted, 
# therefore, certain external ceremonies, that thus they 


* 
% 
—ͤ— —— On = = 
— —— —— —— —  —  — ——— 


[1] A remarkable paſſage in the life of Gxzcory, ſurnamed Trav- 
MATURGUS, i. e. the wonder-worker, will illuſtrate this point in the 
cleareſt manner. The paſſage is as follows: Cum animadvertiſſet 
« GREGORIVUSs) quod ob corporeas delectationes et voluptates ſimpler 
« et imperitum vulgus in ſimulacrorum cultus errore permaneret—per- 

« mifit eis, ut in memoriam et recordationem ſanctorum martyrum ſeſe 

« oblectarent, et in lætitiam effunderentur, quod ſucceſſu temporis a- 

« liquando futurum eſſet, ut ſua ſponte ad honeſtiorem et accuratiorem 

« vitæ rationem tranſirent.“ i. e. When GreGorr perceived that 

* the ignorant multitude perſiſted in their idolatry, on account of the 

« pleaſures and ſenſual gratifications which they enjoyed at the Pagan 

« feſtivals, he granted them a permiſſion to indulge themſelves in the 

like pleaſures in celebrating the memory of the holy martyrs, ho- 

« ping, that, in proceſs of time, they would return, of their own ac- 

cord, to a more virtuous and regular courſe of life.” There is no 

ſort of doubt, but that, by this permiſſion, GaeGory allowed the 
Chriſtians to dance, ſport, and feaſt, at the tombs of the martyrs, up- 

on their reſpective feſtivals, and to do every thing which the Pagans 
| were accuſtomed to do in their temples during the feaſts, celebrated | 
i in honour of their gods. 3 
tt | a h | g might ö 
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muſt be confeſſed, was a very awkward, and, indeed, a 
very pernicious ſtratagem; it was obſcuring the native 
luſtre of the goſpel, in order to extend its influence, and 


making it loſe, in point of real excellence, what it gain- 


ed in point of popular efteem. Some accommodations 
to the infirmities of mankind, ſome prudent inſtances 
of condeſcenſion to their-invincible prejudices, are ne- 
ceſlary in eccleſiaſtical; as well as in civil inſtitutions; 
but they muſt be of ſuch a nature, as not to inſpire 
ideas, or encourage prejudices incompatible with juſt 
ſentiments of the great object of religious worſhip, and 
of the fundamental truths which God has imparted by 


reaſon and revelation to the human race. How far this 


rule has been diſregarded and violated, will appear too 
plainly in the progreſs of this hiſtory.] 


5 
might captivate the ſenſes of the vulgar, and be able CAN r. 
to refute the reproaches of their adverſaries. [ This, it 


I 


IV. A third cauſe of the multiplication of rites and Third re: 


ceremonies in the Chriſtian church, may be deduced 
from the abuſe of certain titles that diſtinguiſhed the ſa- 
cerdotal orders among the Jews. Every one knows 
that many terms uſed in the New Teſtament, to ex- 
preſs the different parts of the Chriſtian doctrine and 
worſhip, are borrowed from the Jewiſh law, or have a 
certain analogy with the rites and cetemonies inſtituted 


by Moszs. The Chriſtian doctors did not only imitate 


this analogical manner of ſpeaking, but they even ex- 
tended it further than the apoſtles had done. And, 


though in this there was nothing worthy of reproach, 


yet the conſequences of this method of ſpeaking, be- 
came, through abuſe, detrimental to the purity of the 
goſpel. For, in proceſs of time, many aſſerted, whe- 
ther through ignorance or artifice, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine, that theſe forms of ſpeech were not figurative, but 


highly proper, and exactly ſuitable to the nature of the 


things they were deſigned to expreſs. The biſhops, by 
an innocent alluſion to the Jewiſh manner of ſpeaking, 
had been called chief prieſts; the elders, or preſbyters, 
had received the title of prizfts ; and the deacons that of 

N 2 levites. 


ſon, The as 
buſe of Jews 
iſh rites, 
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'{ Cenr,. II. e vites. But, in a little time, theſe titles were abuſed by 
| - an aſpiring clergy, who thought proper to claim the 
ſame rank and ſtation, the ſame rights and privileges 
| that were conferred with thoſe titles upon the miniſters 
| of religion under the Moſaic diſpenſation. Hence the 
| riſe of 712hes, firſt fruits, ſplendid garments, and many 
other circumſtances of external grandeur, by which ec- 
cleſiaſtics were eminently diſtinguiſhed. In like man- 
ner the compariſon of the Chriſtian ob/ations, with the 
Jewiſh victims and ſacrifices, produced a multitude of 
unneceflary rites, and was the occaſion of introducing 
that erroneous notion of the euchariſt, which repreſents 
it as a real ſacrifice, and not merely as a commemora- 
tion of that great offering, that was once made upon 


—— 


ö 


. r . 2 


— 


| the croſs for the ſins of mortals. | 

Fourth re- V. The profound reſpect that was paid to the Greek 

| fon, The” and Roman myſteries, and the extraordinary ſanctity that 
ö | heathen myſ- Was attributed to them, was a further circumſtance that 
Mona induced the Chriſtians to give their religion a myſtic 
air, in order to put it upon an equal foot, in point of 
[- dignity, with that of the Pagans. For this purpole, 


they gave the name of myſteries to the inſtitutions of the 
goſpel, and decorated particularly the holy ſacrament 
1 with that ſolemn title. They uſed in that ſacred inſti- 
* tution, as alſo in that of baptiſm, ſeveral of the terms 
employed in the heathen my/teries, and proceeded ſo far, 
at length, as even to adopt ſome of the rites and cere- 
monies of which theſe renowned myfteries confiſted {9]. 
This imitation began in the eaſtern provinces ; but after 
the time of AprIaNn. who firft introduced the My sTz- 
RIES among the Latins [e], it was followed by the 
Chriſtians, who dwe!t in the weſtern parts of the em- 
pire. A great part, therefore, of the ſervice of the church, 
in this Denevey' had a certain air of the heathen myl- 


Le] See, for many examples of this, Isaac Cazauon, Exercitat. 
xvi. in Annales Baronit, p. 478, 9, &c. edit. Genev. 1654. ToiL1vs, 
Inſign. i'ineris Italici Not. p. 15 1. 163. SpANHEIM's Notes to his 
French tranſlation of JuLian's Cæſars, p. 133, 134. CLARKSON r 
Liturgies, p. 36. 42, 43. 

„LI SPARTIAN. Hadrian. c. xiii. p. 15. edit. of Obrecht. 
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Chap. IV. of tte CHURCH. 161 
teries, and reſembled them conſiderably in many parti- Cexr. Il. 
culars. 
VI. It may be yet further obſerved, that the cuſtom ich reaton, 
of teaching their religious doctrines by images, actions, be Hmbo- 


lie manner 


£ us, and other ſenſible repreſentations, which prevail- ofteachiog in 


ale among 


ed among the Egyptians, and, indeed, in almoſt all the e yo 
eaſtern nations, was another cauſe of the increaſe of ex- nations. | 
ternal rites in the church. As there were many perſons 


of narrow capacities, and whole comprehenſion ſcarcely 


extended beyond ſenſible objects, the Chriſtian doctors 
thought it adviſable to inſtruct ſuch in the eflential 
truths of the goſpel, by placing theſe truths, as it were, 
before their eyes, under ſenſible images. 5 hus they ad- 
miniſtred mzlk and honey, which was the ordinary food 
of infants, to ſuch as were newly received into the 
church, ſhewing them by this ſign, that by their bap- 
tiſm they were born again, and were bound to manifeſt 
the ſimplicity and innocence of infants in their lives 
and converſations. Certain military rites were borrow- | 
ed to expreſs the new and folemn engagements, by 
which Chriſtians attached themſelves to CuRIST as 
their leader and their chief; and the ancient ceremo- 
ny of manumiſſion was uſed to ſignify the liberty of 
which they were made partakers, in conſequence of 
their redemption from the guilt and dominion of ſin, 
and their deliverance from the empire of the prince 
of darkneſs []. 


Sixth reat 
VII. If it be conſidered, in the laſt place, that the 9 


Chriſtians, who compoſed the church, were Jews and cnaveried 
Heathens accuſtomed, from their birth, to various in- e 
ſignificant ceremonies and ſuperſtitious rites; and if it 
be alſo conſidered, that ſuch a long courſe of cuſtom 
and education forms prejudices that are extremely ob- 
ſtinate and difficult to be conquered, it will then ap— 
pear that nothing leſs than a continued miracle could 
have totally prevented the entrance of all ſuperſtitious 
mixtures into the Chriſtian worfhip. A ſingle example 
will tend to the illuſtration of this matter. Before the 


[9] See Eo. MzRILLII Obfervat, lib, iii. cap. lit. 
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Cewr. II. coming of Cukisr, all the eaſtern nations performed 


blies. 


| 915 the ChriC- 


tian aſſem- 


The Internal HISTORY Part Il. 
divine worſhip with their faces turned to that part of 


the heavens where the ſun diſplays his riſing beams. 
This cuſtom was founded upon a general opinion, that 


God, whoſe eſſence they looked upon to be light, and 


whom they conſidered as circumſcribed within certain 
limits, dwelt in that part of the firmament, from whence 
he ſends forth the ſun, the bright image of his benigni- 
ty and glory. They, who embraced the Chriftian re- 
ligion, rejected, indeed, this groſs error, but they re- 
tained the ancient and univerlal cuſtom of worſhi ipping 
towards the eaſt, which ſprung from it. Nor is that 
cuſtom aboliſhed even in our times, but ſtill prevails 
in a vaſt number of Chriſtian churches. From this 
ſame ſource aroſe various rites among the Jews, which 
many Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe who live in the eaſtern 
countries, obſerve religiouſly at this very day [7]. 

VIII. We ſhall take no more than a brief view of 
theſe rites and ceremonies, ſince a particular conſide- 
ration of them would lead us into endleſs diſcuſſions, and 
open a field too vaſt to be comprehended i in ſuch a com- 
| pendious hiſtory as we here give of the Chriſtian church. 

he firſt Chriſtians aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine 
worſhip, in private houſes, in caves, and in vaults, 
where the dead were buried. Their meetings were on 


the firft day of the week, and, in ſome places, they aſ- 
ſembled allo upon the /zventh, which was celebrated by 


the Jews. Many alſo obſerved the Fourth day of the 
week, on which CHRIST was betrayed, and the ſixth, 


which was the day of hig crucifixion, The hour of the 
day appointed, for bolting hel religious aſſemblies, 


varied according to the different times and circumſtan- 
ces of the church; but it was generally in the evening 
after ſun-ſet, or in the morning before the dawn. Du- 
ring theſe ſacred meetings, prayers were repeated [s], 


[+] See SrENCER, De legibus ritualibus 2 Prolegem. p. 9- 
edit. Cambridge. 

L There is an excellent account given of theſe prayers, and of the 
Chriſtian worſhip in general, in IERTVLLIAx's Apology, ch. XXxIx. 
which i is one of * noble produètions of ancient times. 5 


the 
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in memory of our Saviour's laſt ſupper. 
Chriſtians kept this feaſt on the fourteenth day of the 
firſt Jewiſh month, at the time that the Jews celebrated 
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the holy ſcriptures were publickly read, ſhort diſcourſes, CET. I. 
upon the duties of Chriſtians, were addreſſed to the peo- 


ple, hymns were ſung, and a portion of the oblations, 
preſented by the faithful, was employed in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's ſupper, and the feaſts of charity. 


IX. The Chriſtians, of this century, celebrated anni- Difputes a- 
bout the time 
of keeping 


verſary feſtivals in commemoration of the death and re- 
ſurrection of CHRIST, and of the effuſion of the HoLy 
Ghost upon the apoſtles. The day which was obſerved 
as the anniverſary of ChRIs T's death, was called the 
paſchal day, or paſlover, becauſe it was looked upon to 
be the ſame with that on which the Jews celebrated the 
feaſt of that name. In the manner, however, of ob- 
ſerving this ſolemn day, the Chriſtians, of the Leſſer 
Aſia, differed much from the reſt, and in a more elpe- 
cial manner from thoſe of Rome. They, both, indeed, 
faſted during the great week (fo that was called in which 


163 


Eaſter, or 


the paſchal 


feaſt. 


CHR1sT died) and afterwards celebrated, like the Jews, 
a ſacred feaſt, at which they diſtributed a paſchal lamb 


their paſſover, and, three days after, commemorated 


the reſurrection of the triumphant redeemer. They 
affirmed, that they had derived this cuſtom from the 


apoſtles Jon and PriL1e, and pleaded, moreover, in 
its behalf, the example of Cu ais himſelf, who held 
his Paſchal feaſt on the ſame day that the Jews celebra- 
ted their paſſover. The weſtern churches obſerved a 
different method. They celebrated their pa/chal feaſt 
on the night that preceded the anniverſary of CHRIST'S 


reſurrection, and thus connected the commemoration of 


the Saviour's crucifixion, with that of his victory over 
death and the grave. Nor did they differ thus from 


the Aſiatics, without alleging alſo apoſtolic authority for 
what they did ; for they pleaded that of St. PETER and 
St. PAUL, as a juſtification of their conduct in this mat- 
ter. | | | 
X. The Aſiatic rule for keeping the paſchal feaft, 
was attended with two great inconveniencies, to which 
- 


they greſe, 


But the Aſiatic 
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Cevr. II. the Chriſtians at Alexandria and Rome, and the whole 
weſtern churches, refuſed to ſubmit. For, in the firſt 
place, as the Aſiatics celebrated their feſtival the ſame 
day that CyRisT is ſaid to have ate the paſchal lamb 
with his diſciples, this occaſioned an inevitable interrup- 

tion in the faſt of the great week, which the other chur- 
ches looked upon as almoſt criminal, at leaſt, as highly 
indecent. Nor was this the only 1 inconveniency ariſing 
from this rule; for as they celebrated the memory of 
CHRIsT's reſurrection, preciſely the third day after their 
paſchal ſupper, it happened, for the moſt part, that 
this great feſtival (which afterwards was called, by the 
Latins, taſcha, and to which we give the name of 
Faſter) was held on other days of the week than the fre. 

This circumſtance was extremely diſpleaſing to, by far, 

the greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who thought it un- 
lawft ul to celebrate the reſurrection of our Lord, on any 
day but Sunday, as that was the day on which this glo- 
rious event happened. Hence aroſe ſharp and vehe- 
ment contentions between the Aſiatic and weſtern 
Chriſtians. About the middle of this century, during 
the reign of AnToxinus Pius, the venerable Po.ycare 
came to Rome to confer with Anicer, biſhop of that 
ſee, upon this matter, with a view to terminate the 
warm diſputes it had occaſioned. But this conſerence, 
though conducted with great decency and moderation, 
was without effect.  PoLycare and Axviczr were 
only agreed in this, that the bonds of charity were not 
to be broken on account of this controverſy ; but they 
continued, at the ſame time, each in their former ſenti- 
ments, nor could the Aſiatics be engaged by any argu- 
ments to alter the rule = they pretended to have re- 
ceived by tradition from St. Joan U]. 5 

They pre- XI. Towards the concluſion of this century, vii, 
Galle be. biſhop of Rome, took it into his head to force the Afia- 
tween the tic Chriſtians, by the pretended authority of his laws 


Aſiatics and 
Romans, and decrees, to follow the rule which was obſerved by 


5 le] Eusrzius Hoſes wand bb. 1 iv. 5 iv. 2 127. and lib. Y 4 905 
n. p. 1 | pay 
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the weſtern churches, in this matter. Accordingly, af- Cx. II. 


ter having taken the advice of fome foreign bilhops, he 
wrote an imperious letter to the Aſiatic prelates, com- 
manding them to imitate the example of the weſtern 
Chriſtians with reſpect to the time of celebrating the 
feſtival of Eaſter. The Aſiatics anſwered this lordly 
ſummons by the pen of Po Y RATES, biſhop of Epheſus, 


who declared in their name, and that with great ſpirit 


and reſolution, that they would by no means depart, in 
this matter, from the cuſtom handed down to them by 
their anceſtors. Upon this, the thunder of excommu- 
nication began to roar. Vicros, exaſperated by this 
reſolute anſwer of the Aſiatic biſhops, broke communion 
with them, pronounced them unworthy of the name of 
his brethren, and excluded them from all fellowſhip with 
the church of Rome. This excommunication, indeed, 
extended no further, nor could it cut off the Aſiatic 
biſhops from communion with the other churches, 
whoſe biſhops were far from approving the conduct 
of Victor [uy]. The progreſs of this violent dillen- 
ſion was ſtopped by the wiſe and moderate remon- 
ſtrances, which IRENAus, biſhop of Lyons, addreſſed to 


the Roman prelate upon this occaſion, in which he 


ſhewed him the imprudence and injuſtice of the ſtep he 


had taken, and alſo by the long letter which the Aſiatic 


_ Chriſtians wrote in their own juſtification. In conſe- 
quence therefore of this ceſſation of arms, the comba- 
tants retained each their own cuſtoms, until the fourth 
century, when the council of Vice aboliſhed that of the 
Aſtatics, and rendered the time of the celebration of 
Eaſter the ſame through all the Chriſtian churches [4]. 


Ml. - 


[4] This whole affair furniſhes a ſtriking argument, among the multi- 
tude that may be drawn from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, againſt the ſuprema- 
ey and univerſal authority of the biſhop of Rome. 

LC) Dr. Mos HEIM, in a note here, refers us for an ampler ac- 
count of this controverſy to his Commentar. de rebus Chriſtianorum ante 
Conſtantinum M. p. 435. He had ſaid in that work that Farpir had 
perceived the error of the common opinion, concerning the diſputes that 
aroſe in the church about the time of keeping Eaſter. But here he re- 
tracts this encomium, and, after a ſecond reading of Fay Ir's book, 
finds himſelf obliged to declare, that that writer has entirely miſſed the 
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CEMT. II. 


| The celebra- 


tion of the 
Lord's ſup- 
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XII. In theſe times, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 
per was celebrated, for the moſt part, on Sundays, and 
the ceremonies obſerved upon that occaſion were ſuch 
as follow : A part of the bread and wine, which was 
preſented among the other oblations of the faithful, was 
ſeparated from the reſt and conſecrated by the prayers 


of the biſhop. The wine was mixed with water, and 


the bread was divided into ſeveral portions. A part of 
the conſecrated bread and wine was carried to the ſick 
or abſent members of the church, as a teſtimony of fra- 
ternal love, ſent to them by the whole ſociety [x]. 
It appears by many and undoubted teſtimonies, that this 
holy rite was looked upon as eſſential to ſalvation ; and 
when this is duly conſidered, we ſhall be leſs diſpoſed to 
cenſure, as erroneous, the opinion of thoſe who have 
affirmed that the Lord's ſupper was adminiſtred to in- 


fants during this century [y]. The feafts of charity, 


Baptiſm, 


after that they had repeated the Creed, confeſſed and 


that followed the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, have 
been mentioned already. 4 
XIII. The facrament of baptiſm was adminiſtred 


publicly twice every year, at the feſtivals of Eaſter and 


Pentecoſt, or Whitſuntide [Z], either by the biſhop or 
the preſbyters, in conſequence of his authorization and 
appointment. The perſons that were to be baptized, 


renounced their ſins, and particularly the devil, and 
his pompous allurements, were immerſed under water, 
and received into CHRIS T's kingdom by a ſolemn invo- 
cation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, according to the 
expreſs command of our Bleſſed Lord. After baptiſm, 
they received the fign of the croſs, were anointed, and, 
by prayers and impofition of hands, were ſolemnly con- 


true ſtate of the queſtion. See the account of this controverſy, that is 


given by the learned Heuman, in one of the treatiſes of his Sy/loge, or 


collection of ſmall pieces.] | | 
[x] Henzicus RIxNERUs, De ritibus veterum Chriſtianorum, circa 
Euchariftiam, p. 15 5. &c. 
[3] See Jo. FxID. Mayer. Difſ. de Euchariſtia Infantum ; as alſo 


Zonxvius Hifter, Euchariſt. Infantum, publiſhed at Berlin, 1736. 


[z] See WaTLLs Hiſtory of Infaut-Baptiſm ; and Vicecowe's De 
ritibus Baptiſmi, 9 7 9 
mended 
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© mended to the mercy of God, and dedicated to his ſer- Canr. Il 
vice; in conſequence of which they received milk and —— 

© honey, which concluded the ceremony [a]. The reaſons 

of this particular ritual coincide with what we have ſaid in 

general concerning the origin and cauſes of the multiplied 

© ceremonies, that crept from time to time into the church. 
Adult perſons were prepared for baptiſm by abſti- 
nence, prayer, and other pious exerciſes. It was to an- 

©: ſwer for them that ſponſors or godfathers were firſt inſti- 
tuted, though they were afterwards admitted alſo in the 
baptiſm of infants [5]. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the herefies and diſſenfions that troubled the 
_ church during this century. ; 


ES I. MONG the many ſeas, which divided the pigenfonsin 
_ | Chriſtian church during this century it is natu- the church, 
ral to mention, in the firſt place, that, which an attach- rg rom 
ment to the Moſaic law ſeparated from the reſt of their 
EZ Chriſtian brethren. The firſt riſe of this ſect is placed 
under the reign of ApRIAN. For, when this emperor 
EZ had, at length, razed Jeruſalem, entirely deſtroyed even 

its very foundations, and enacted laws of the ſevereſt 
kind againſt the whole body of the Jewiſh people; the 

greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who lived in Paleſtine, If 

to prevent their being confounded with the Jews, aban- = 

doned entirely the Moſaic rites, and choſe a biſhop | 
named Marx, a foreigner by nation, and conſequently | 
an alien from the commonwealth of 1/rael. This ſtep 
was highly ſhocking to thoſe, whoſe attachment to the 
== Moſaic rites was violent and invincible ; and ſuch was 
= the caſe of many. Theſe, therefore, ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the brethren, and founded at Pera, a coun- 
[a] See TERTVULLIAN on Baptiſm. | 

ls] See Ge RH. a MagsTRICHT, De ſuſceptoribus infantium ex baptiſ- 

9 ;z though he is of a different opinion in this matter, and thinks that 

ſponſors were not uſed in the baptiſm of adult perſons. See alſo WALL 

Hiftory of Infant Baptiſm. [See moreover upon this ſubjeQ, Is8aact 

JunpT Arg. de Suſceptorum Baptiſmalium origine Commentatio, publiſhed 

at Straſburg in the year 1755, of which an account may be ſeen in the 

Bibliotb. des Sciences et de Beaux Aris, tom. vi. part. i. p. 13-] ] 
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Cevr. II. try of Paleſtine, and in the neighbouring parts, particu- 

——— lar aſſemblies, in which the law of Mos Es maintained 
its primitive dignity, authority, and luſtre [c]. 

Ngin ofthe II. This body of judaizing Chriſtians, which ſet 


Nazarenes 


and Ebio- CHRIST and Mosts upon an equal foot in point of au- 
IR thority, was afterwards divided into two ſects, ex- 
tremely different both in their rites and in their opinions, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the names of Nazarenes and Ebio- 
nites. The former are not placed by the ancient Chriſ- 
tians in the heretical regiſter [d]; but the latter were 
conſidered as a ſect, whoſe tenets were deſtructive of 
the fundamental principles of the Chriſtian religion, 
Theſe ſects made ule of a goſpel, or hiſtory of CuRIST, 
different from that which is received among us, and 
concerning which, there have been many diſputes a- 
mong the learned ſe.] The term Nazarenes was not 
originally the name of a ſect, but that which diſtin- 
| guiſhed the diſciples of JIsus in general. And as thoſe, 
whom the Greeks called Chriſtians, received the name 
of Nazarenes among the Jews, this latter name was not 
conſidered as a mark of ignominy or contempt. Thoſe 
indeed, who, after their ſeparation from their brethren, 
retained the title of Nazarenes, differed much from the 
true diſciples of CHR ISH, to whom that name had been 
originally given: They held, that CHRIST was born 
« of a virgin, and was alſo in a certain manner united 
to the divine nature; they refuſed to abandon the 


a, 


[c] Vid. Sor Ir Ius SEVERUsS, Hit. Sacre, lib. ii. cap. xxxi. p. 


+ "M6 | | 

[4] Erienanivs was the firſt writer who placed the Nazarenes in 
the liſt of heretics. He wrote in the fourth century, but is very far 
from being remarkable either for his fidelity or judgment. 

e) This goſpel, which was called indiſcriminately the goſpel of h e 
Nazarenes or Hebrews, is certaiflly the ſame with the goſpel of the 
Ebionites, the goſpel of the x11 apoſtles, and is very probably that which 
St. Pau refers to Galatians, ch. i. ver. 6. Dr. Mos HEIM refers his 
readers, for an account of this goſpel, to Fapr1T1vs, in his Codex 
Apacryph. Now. Teſt. tom. i. p. 355, and to a work of his own, intitled, 
Vindiciæ contra Tolandi Nazarenum, p. 112. The reader, will however, 
find a ſtill more accurate and ſatisfactory account of this goſpel, in the 
firſt volume of the learned and judicious Mr. Jones's incomparable 
Method of ſettling the Canonical Authority of the New Teſtament. ] 

CL Rr + ceremonies 
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« ceremonies preſcribed by the law of Mosts, but Cexr. II. 


were far from attempting to impoſe the obſervance of 
| © theſe ceremonies upon the Gentile Chriſtians ; they 
„ rejected alſo all thoſe additions that were made to the 
= << Moſaic inſtitutions, by the Phariſees and the doctors 
© © of the law [f]”” and from hence we may eaſily ſee 
the reaſon why the greateſt part of the Chriſtians trea- 
ted the Nazarenes with a more than ordinary degree of 
© gentleneſs and forbearance. 


III. It is a doubtful matter from whence the Ebionites Wien, 
their origin 
doubtful. 


derived their name, whether from that of ſome of their 
principal doctors, or from their poverty [g]. One 
thing, however, is certain, and that is, that their ſenti- 
ments and doctrines were much more pernicious than 
thoſe of the Nazarenes [þ]. For though they believed 


the celeſtial miſſion of CHRIST, and his participation of 


a divine nature, yet they regarded him as a man born 
of Josxp and MaARy, according to the ordinary courſe 


of nature. They, moreover, aſſerted, that the cere- 


monial law, inſtituted by Mosks, was not only obliga- 


rory upon the Jews, but alſo upon all others ; and that 
the obſervance of it was eſſential to ſalvation. And as 
St. PAUL had very different ſentiments from them, con- 
cerning the obligation of the ceremonial law, and had 
oppoſed the obſervance of it in the warmeſt manner, ſo 
of conſequence they held this apoſtle in abhorrence, and 
treated his writings with the utmoſt: diſreſpect. Nor 
were they only attached to the rites inſtituted by Moses ; 
they went ſtill further, and received, with an equal de- 


[/] See Mich, LE Quien, Aanot. ad Damaſcenum, tom. i. p. 82. 
83 ; as alſo a diſſertation of the fame author, De Nagarents et eorum 
de, which is the ſeventh of thoſe that he has ſubjoined to his edition of 
the works of Dams ſcenus. | . 5 

[2] See Fa BRIC. ad Pbiloſtr. De Hereſibus, p. 81 ; as alſo Ir i- 
GIUs, De Herefibus wi Apoſtolici. | | 


0% The learned Mr. Joxes looked upon theſe two ſects as differing 


very little from one another. He attributes to them both, much the 
ſame doQtrines, and alledges that the Ebionites had only made fome 
ſmall additions to the old Nazarene ſyſtem. See the New and full 
—_—_ ſettling the Canonical Authority of the New Teflament, vol. i. 
P. 385. | | | 
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Cxxr. II. gree of veneration, the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, | 

and the ceremonies and traditions which the Phariſees 
| preſumptuouſly added to the law [ij]. 

Secs that ®* IV. Theſe obſcure and unfrequented heretical aſſem- 

the oriental blies were very little detrimental to the Chriſtian cauſe, 

philoophy. which ſuffered much more from thoſe ſects, whole lead- 

ers explained the doctrines of Chriſtianity in a manner 

conformable to the diQtates of the oriental philoſophy 

concerning the origin of evil. "Thoſe oriental doctors, 

who, before this century, had lived in the greateſt ob. 

ſcurity, came forth from their retreat under the reign of 

ADRIan [], expoſed themſelves to public view, and 

gathered together, in various provinces, aſſemblies, 

whoſe numbers were very conſiderable. The ancient 

records mention a great number of theſe demi-chriſtian 

ſects, many of which are no further known than by their 

diſtinguiſhing names, which, perhaps, is the only ci 

cumſtance in which they differ from each other. One 

diviſion, however, of theſe oriental Chriſtians, may be 

conſidered as real and important, fince the two bran- 

ches it produced were vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt in repu- 

tation, and made more noiſe in the world, than the 

The Afatic, Other multiplied ſubdiviſions of this pernicious ſect. Of 

this famous diviſion, one branch, which aroſe in Afi, 

preſerved the oriental doctrine concerning the origin of 

the world, unmixed with other ſentiments and opinions; 

while the other, which was formed in Egypt, made a Þ 

motley mixture of this philoſophy, with the tenets and 

prodigies adopted in the religious ſyſtem of that ſuper- | 

ſtitious country. The doctrine of the former ſurpaſſed BR 

in ſimplicity and perſpicuity that of the latter, which 

conſiſted of a vaſt variety of parts, ſo artfully combined, 
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[5] Ixxx x us, lib. i. Contra Hæreſ. cap. xxvi. p. 105. edit. Maſſueti. 
ErirHanivs gives a large account of the Ebionites, Hæreſ. xxx. But 
he deſerves little credit, ſince he confeſſes (F 3. p. 127. and 5 4 p. 
141.) that he had confounded the Sampſæans and Elceſaites with the Bi 
4 Ebionites, and alſo acknowledges, that the firſt Ebionites were ſtranger! 
TX to the errors with which he charges them. | 
1 | [4] Cuemens ALex. Stromat. lib, viii. cap. xvii, p. 898. CY PRIMA 
NUs epiſt. Ixxv. | that 


"RE 
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© that the explication of them became a matter of much Cr. II. 
difficulty. — 


V. Among the doctors of the Aſiatic branch, the Bui 


© firſt place is due to ELx Al, a Jew, who, during the bisſollowen. 
reign of TRAJAN, is ſaid to have formed the ſect of the 
Elceſaites. This heretic, though a Jew, attached to 
the worſhip of one God, and full of veneration for 
Moss, corrupted nevertheleſs the religion of his anceſ- 
tors, by blending it with a multitude of fictions drawn 
from the oriental philoſophy ; pretending alſo, after the 
example of the Eſſenes, to give a rational explication of 
the law of Moss, he reduced it to a mere allegory. 
It is, at the ſame time, proper to obſerve, that ſome 
have doubted, whether the Elceſaites are to be reckoned 
among the Chriſtian, or the Jewiſh ſeQs; and Eriena- 
EZ Nius, who was acquainted with a certain production of 
Ex AI, expreſſes his uncertainty in this matter, ELxar, 
indeed, in that book mentions CHRIS with the higheſt 
encomiums, without, however, adding any circum- 
ſtance from whence it might be concluded with cer- 
tainty, that Jes us of Nazareth was the Cyr1sT of whom 
he ſpoke [I]. 


VI. If then ELxAI be improperly placed among the s 


leaders of the ſect now under conſideration, we may — faces 


place at its head SATURNINUs of Antioch, who is one of 


W the firſt Gnoſtic chiefs mentioned in hiſtory. He 


held the doctrine of two principles, from whence pro- 
ceeded all things; the one a w/e and benevolent deity ; 
and the other matter, a principle eſſentially evil, and 
which he ſuppoſed under the ſuperintendence of a certain 
intelligence of a malignant nature. The world and 
its firſt inhabitants were (according to the ſyſtem of 
„ this raving philoſopher) created by ſeven angels, 
„ which preſided over the ſeven planets. This work 
* was carried on without the knowledge of the benevo- 


III Evszs. Hi. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxxviii. p. 234- EerPHANIUS, 
Here. xix. 5 3. p. 41. TysoDporzetUs, Fabul. Heret. lib. ii. cap. vii. 
p. 221. „ 


& ent 
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Cerdo. 
Marcion. 


Cexr. Il. © Jent deity, and in oppoſition to the will of the material 


H ance to the ſupreme deity, Gop ſent from heaven, Þ 


after him many diſciples by the pomous appearanc? 


they began to eſtabliſh their doctrine at Reme, and hav- 
ing given a turn ſomewhat different to the oriental ſu- 
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„principle. The former, however, beheld it with ap. : 
& probation, and honoiired i it with ſeveral marks of his 
« beneficence. He endowed with rational fouls the! 
& beings, who inhabited this new ſyſtem, to whom 
&« their creators had imparted nothing more than the 
% mere animal life; and having divided the world into 
« ſeven paris, he diſtributed them among the ſeven ? 
e angelic architects, one of whom was the god of the 
« Jews ; and reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme empire Þ 
% over all. To theſe creatures, whom the benevolent 
40 principle had endowed with ee ſouls, and with 3 
% diſpofitions that led to goodneſs and virtue, the evi ME 
« being, to maintain his empire, added another kind, 
© whom he formed of a wicked and malignant charac: * 
& ter; and hence the difference we fee among men. 
00 When the creators of the world fell from their allegi- 


« into our globe, a reftorer of order, whoſe name was 
„ ChRisr. This divine conqueror came cloathed with 
« a corporeal appearance, but not with a rea body 

che came to deſtroy the empire of the material prin- 
« ciple, and to point out to virtuous ſouls the way by 
« which they muſt return to God. This way is beſet | 
„ with difficulties and ſufferings; ſince thoſe fouls, who 
propoſe returning to the ſupreme being, after the dit- 
* ſolution of this mortal body, muſt abſtain from wine, 
« fleſh, wedlock. and, in ſhort, from every thing that 
« tends to ſenſual gratification, or even bodily refreſh- 
“ ment.” SATURNINUS taught theſe extravagant doc- | 
trines in Syria, but principally at Antioch, and drew Wl 


of an extraordinary virtue [i]. 
VII. Cas DO the Syrian, and Mas ciox, ſon to the 
biſhop of Pontus, belong alſo to the Aſiatic ſect, though 


In] IX EN us, lib. i. c. xxiv. bene Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. Cap. vit. 
TuzoporeT, Fabul, Hevret. lib i. cap. ii. EPITHAN. Here/. xxii. 
THEODORET: Fab. Her. lib. i. cap. ii. My 

perſtition, 
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3 perſtition, may themſelves be conſidered as the heads of Cr. II. 


IJ rity and doubts that render ſo uncertain the hiſtory of 
etheſe two men, the following fact is inconteſtable, viz. 
That CERN DO had been ſpreading his doctrine at Rome 
e before the arrival of Maxcion there; and that the latter 
having, through his own miſconduct, forfeited a place, 
Py to which he afpired in the church of Rome, attached 
ehimſelf, through reſentment, to the impoſtor Crrpo, 
and propagated his impious doctrines with an aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſs throughout the world. After the example of 
13 the oriental doctors, they held the exiſtence of wo 
principles, the one perfectly good; and the other per- 
% fectly evil. Between theſe, they imagined an inter- 
„ medliate kind of deity, neither perfectly good, nor per- 
. fectly evil, but of a mixed nature (fo Max CION ex- 
i- 2 preſſes it) and ſo far juſt and powerful, as to adminiſ- 
„“ ter rewards and inflict puniſhments. This middle deity 
is the creator of this inferior world, and the God and 
ES © legiſlator of the Jewiſb nation; he wages perpetual 
war upon the evil principle, and both the one and the 
other aſpire to the place of the ſupreme being, and 
ambitiouſly attempt ſubjecting to their authority 
all the inhabitants of the world. The Jews are the 
„ ſubjetts of that powerful genius who formed this 
globe: the other nations, who worſhip a variety of 
„ gods, are under the empire of the evil principle. 
Both theſe conflicting powers exerciſe oppreſſions upon 


rational and immortal fouls, and keep them in a te- 
1:8 C [4 
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“ dious and miſerable captivity. Therefore the Su- 
iv RE © PREME Gob, in order to terminate this war, and 
c: to deliver from their bondage thoſe ſouls whofe origin 

is celeſtial and divine, ſent to the Jews a being moſt 
he “ like unto himſelf, even his fon Jesus Chkisr, 
zn“ cloathed with a certain ſhadowy reſemblance of a 
v- BR © body, that thus he might be viſible to mortal eyes. 
u- - The commiſſion of this celeſtial meſſenger was to de- 


ſtroy the empire both of the evil principle and of the 
author of this aworld, and to bring back wandring 
4 fouls to God. On this account, he was attacked with 


inexpreſſible violence and fury by the prince of dark- 
J OL. J. O | " neſs, 
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a new ſect which bears their names, amidft the obſcu ——* 


N Te  Tniernal HIS TOR Y-.  -Fartil. 
Cent. II.“ yef5, and by the God of the Jews, but without effect, 
+ ſince, having a body only in appearance, he was 
c thereby rendered incapable of ſuffering. Thoſe who 
© follow the ſacred directions of this celeftial conductor, 
% mortify the body by faſtings aud avſterities, call off 
13 « their minds from the allurements of ſenſe, and, re- 


1 dbhnouncing the precepts of the god of the Jews, and of 
. « the prince of darkneſs, turn their eyes towards the 
5 | e {ſupreme being, ſhall, after death, aſcend to the man- 
P” « ſious of felicity and perfection.“ In conſequence of 


all this, the rule of manners, which Marcion pre- 
0 ſcribed to his followers, was exceſſively auſtere, con- 
14 taining an expreſs prohibition of wedlock, of the uſe 
þ of wine, fleſh, and of all the external comforts of 
life. Notwithſtanding the rigour of this ſevere diſ- 
cipline, great numbers embraced the doctrines of Man- 
clox, of whom Luc AN, or LUCIAN, SEVERUs, BLASTESõ, 
and principally APELLes, are ſaid to have varied, in 
ſome things, from the opinions of their maſter, and 

to have formed new ſects. [x]. 
Bardeſane VIII. BaRDESAN EHS and TATIAN are commonly ſup- 
poſed to have been of the ſchool of VALENTINE the 
Egyptian. But this notion js entirely without founda- 
tion, ſince their doctrine differs in many things from 
that of the VaLinTINIaNns, approaching nearer to that 
of the oriental philoſophy, concerning the 7awo principles. 
BaRDESANES, native of Edeſſa, was a man of a very a- 
cute genius, and acquired a ſhining reputation by his 
writings, which were in great number, and valuable for 
the profound erudition they contained. Seduced by the 
fantaſtic charmsof the oriental philoſophy, he adopted it 
with zeal, but, at the ſame time, with certain modifica- 
1 tions, that rendered his ſyſtem leſs extravagant, than that 
1 ofjthe Marcionites, againſt whom he wrote a very learned 
1 treatiſe. The ſum of his doctrine 1s as follows: There 
F „ is a SUPREME Go, pure and benevolent, abſolutely 
| [=] SeeIrenavs, Eriynanius, and particularly TexrTULLIAN' 
Five Buoks againſt the Marcionites, with his Poem againſt Maxciox, 
and the Dialogue againſt the Marcienites, which is generally aſcribed to 


Or1cen. Seealſo TiLLEMonT, Memoires, and BeaugoBre's Hiſtoirt 
ds Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 69, 3 Tx 
| re 
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Chap: Vo of CHURCH: 175 
« free from all evil and imperfection; and there is alſo a CN r. II. 
e prince of darkneſs, the fountain of all evil, diſorder, a 
% and miſery. The Supreme God created the world 

« without any mixture of evil in its compoſition ; he 
„gave exiſtence allo to its inhabitants, who came out 

of his forming hand, pure and incorrupt, indued with 

„ ſubtle etherial bodies and ſpirits of a celeſtial nature. 

“But when; in proceſs of time, the prince of darkneſs 

i had enticed man to fin, then the SUPREME Gop per- 

« mitted them to fall into ſluggiſh and groſs bodies, 
formed of corrupt matter by the evil principle; he 

e permitted alſo the depravation and diſorder which 

« this malignant being introduced both into the natural 

« and the moral world, deſigning, by this permiſſion, 

to puniſh. the degeneracy and rebellion of an apoſtate 
race; and hence proceeds the, perpetual conflict be- 

© tween reaſon and paſſion in the mind of man. It was 

« on this account, that Jesvs deſcended from the upper 
“regions, cloathed not with a real, but with a celeſtial 

ce and aërial body, and taught mankind to ſubdue that 

e body of corruption which they carry about with them 

« in this mortal life; and, by abſtinence, faſting, and con- 


©« templation, to diſengage themſelves from the ſervi- 
« tude and dominion of that malignant matter, which 


e chained down the foul to low and ignoble purſuits. 
& Thoſe, who hear the voice of this divine inſtructor, 


and ſubmit themſelves to his diſcipline, ſhall, after 


« the diſſolution of* this terreſtrial body, mount up to 

e the manſions of felicity, cloathed with ethereal vehi- 
cles, or celeſtial bodies.” Such was the doctrine of 
PAaRDESANES,: who afterwards abandoned the chimer1- 

cal part of this ſyſtem, and returned to a better mind ; 
though his ſect ſubſiſted a long time in Syria ſo]. 

IX. Tartan, by birth an Aſſyrian, and a diſciple Ta, 

of JusTIN martyr, is more diftinguiſhed, by the ancient 


W writers, on account of his genius and learning, and the 


le] See the writers that give accounts of the ancient hereſies, as alſo 
Euskzius, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 151. Oricen. Dial. 
contra Marcionitas, & 3. p. 70. edit Wetſtenii Fx1D. SrRUx ZII, Hiſt. 
Bardeſanis, &c. BeausoBr%, Hiſt. du Manich, vol. ii, p. 1 

100175 „ exceſſive 
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Carr. I. exceſiive and incredible auſterity of his life and manners, 
than for any remarkable errors or opinions which he 
taught his followers. It appears, however, from the 
teſtimony of credible writers, that TA IAN looked upon 

matter as the fountain of all evil, and therefore recom- 
mended, in a particular manner, the mortification of 
the body ; that he diſtinguiſhed the creator of the world 
from the ſupreme being; denied the reality of Cyr1sT's 
body and corrupted the Chriſtian religion with ſeveral 
other tenets of the oriental philoſophy. He had a great 
number of followers, who were, after him, called Ta- 
tianiſts [y], but were, nevertheleſs, more frequently 
diſtinguiſhed from other ſects by names relative to the 
auſterity of their manners. For, as they rejected, with 

a ſort of horror, all the comforts and conveniencies of 
life, and abſtained from wine with ſuch a rigorous 
obſtinacy, as to uſe nothing but water even at the cele- 

bration of the Lord's Supper; as they macerated their 

bodies by continual faſtings, and lived a ſevere life of 
vor tempe- celibacy and abſtinence, fo they were called Encratites?, 

+0:drinkers Hydroparaſtates f, and Apotactites 3. 

of water, X. Hitherto, we have only conſidered the doctrine 

TRenoun- of the Aſiatic Gnoſtics. Thoſe of the Egyptian branch 
The peculiar differ from them in general in this, that they blended 

ef the Egyp- into one maſs the oriental philoſophy and the Egyptian 

tiznGooltics. theology; the former of which the Aſiatics preſerved 
unmixed in its original ſimplicity, The Egyptian were, 
moreover, particularly diſtinguiſhed from the Afiatic 
Gnoſtics, by the following difference in their religious! 
ſyſtem, viz. 1. That, though beſides the exiſtence of | 
a deity, they maintained that alſo of an eternal matter, 
endued with life and motion, yet they did not acknow- 
ledge an eternal principle of darkneſs, or the evil princi- 

ple of the Perſians. 2. They ſuppoſed, that our Bleſſed | 


[7] We have yet remaining of the writings of TaTian, an Orati | 
addreſſed to the Greeks. As to his opinions, they may be gathered 1 
from CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUs, Stromat. lib. iii. p. 460. ErI EI. 
NiUs, Hereſ. xlvi. cap. i. p. 391. ORIOGENM. De oratione, cap. xii. p 
77. of the Oxford edition. None, however, of the ancients have wil” 
ten profeſſedly congerning the doRtrines of TaTian. - 


Chap. V. of tie CHURCH. 


Saviour was a compound of two perſons, of the man Caxr. II. 


Ixs us, and of CarisT the ſon of God; that the divine 
nature entered into the man Jꝝxsus, when he was bap- 
tized by JoHN in the river Jordan, and departed from 
him when he was ſeized by the Jews. 3. They attri- 
buted to CHRIS＋ a real, not an imaginary body; though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that they were much divided in 
their ſentiments on this head. 4. Their diſcipline, with 


17 


reſpect to life and manners, was much leſs ſevere than 


that of the Aſiatic ſect, and ſeems, in ſome points, to 


have been favourable to the corruption and paſſions of men. 

XI. BAS ILIDES has generally obtained the firſt place 
among the Egyptian Gnoſtics. He acknowledged 
« the exiſtence of one Supreme God, perfect in good- 


* neſs and wiſdom, who produced from his own ſub- 


« ſtance ſeven beings, or æons, of a moſt excellent na- 
e ture, Two of theſe æons, called Dynamis and Sophia 
* (1. e. per and wiſdom) engendred the angels of the 
„ higheſt order. Theſe angels formed an heaven for 
their habitation, and brought forth other angelic be- 
<« ings, of a nature ſomewhat inferior to their own. Ma- 
{© ny other generations of angels followed theſe, new 
% heavens were alſo created, until the number of angelic 
orders, and of their reſpective heavens, amounted to 
* three hundred and ſixty ive, and thus equalled the 
* days of the year. All theſe are under the empire of 


© anomnipotent Lord, whom Bas[Lipes called Abraxas.“ 


This word (which was certainly in uſe among the Egyp- 
tians before his time) contains numeral letters to the 


amount of 365, and thereby expreſſes the number of 


heavens and angelic orders abovementioned [q]. © The 
inhabitants 


[9] We have remaining a great number of gems, and receive more 
from Egypt from time to time, on which, beſide other figures of Egyp- 


tian taſte, we find the word Azraxas engraven. See, for this purpole, a 


work intitled, MacaRII Abraxas, ſtu de gemmis Baſilidianis diſquifitio, 


Baſilidet- | 


which was publiſhed at Antwerp, with ſeveral improvements by Jo. CnIir- 


LETIUS, in 4*®”, 1657. See alſo MoxvTPAU cox, Palſæograph. Græc. lib. 
11. cap. viii. p. 177. All theſe gems are ſuppaſed to come from Bas1r.1Des, 


nd therefore bear his name. Moſt of them, however, contain the marks 
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Cent. II. «. inhabitants of the loweſt heavens, which touched 
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upon the borders of the eternal, malignant, and ſelf. 
animated Matter, conceived the deſign of forming a 
« world from that confuſed maſs, d of creating an 
order of beings to people it. This deſign was carried 
„ into execution, and was approved by the SUPREME 
„ Gop, who, to the animal life, with which only the 
0 inhabitants of this new world were at firſt endowed, 

added a reaſonable ſoul, giving, at the ſame time, to 
* the angels, the empire over them.” 
XII. © Theſe angelic beings, advanced to the govern; 
ment of the world which they had created, fell by de- 
grees, from their original purity, and manifeſted ſoon 
the fatal marks of their depravity and corruption. 
They not oniy endeavoured to efface in the minds of 
men the knowledge of the ſupreme being, that they 
might be worſhiped in his ſtead, but alſo began to 
war againſt one another, with an ambitious view to 
© enlarge, every one, the bounds of his reſpective do- 
* minion. The moſt arrogant and turbulent of all 
0 theſe angelic ſpirits, was that, which preſided over 
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of a ſuperſtition too groſs to be attributed even to an Half-Chriſtian, and 
bear alſo emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. It is not, 
therefore, juſt to attribute them all to BAsiLI DES (who, though er- 
roneous in many of his opinions, was yet a follower of CaxtsT) but 
ſuch of them only as carry ſome mark of the Chriſtian doctrine and diſ- 
Cipline.————There is no doubt, but that the old Egyptian word A- 
BRAXAS Was appropriated to the governor or lord of the heavens, and 
that BASILIDES, having learned it from the philoſophy of his nation, 
retained it in his religious ſyſtem. See BEAUSOBRE, Hiſt. du Maniche- 
im, vol ii. p. 51, and alſo Jo. Barr. Passxi, in his Diſſert. de gem. 
mis Bak 2 which makes a part of that ſplendid work which he pub- 
liſhed at Florence 1750, De gemmis flelliferis, tom. ii. p. 221. See alſo 
the ſentiments of the learned JaBLonsx1, concerning the f: gnification 
of the word ABRaxas, as they are delivered in a diſſertation inſerted in 
the ſeventh volume of the Mr iſcell. Le1es. Nova. PassERius affirms, 
that none of theſe gems relate to Bas1L1DEs, but that they concern on- 
1 magicians, 7. e. ſorcerers, fortune- tellers, and ſuch like adventurers. 
Here, however, this learned man ſeems to go too far, ſince he himſelf 
acknowledges (page 225.) that he had ſometimes found, on theſe gems, 
weſtiges of the errors of BaSiLIDEs. Theſe famous monuments ftand 
yet in need of an interpreter, but of ſuch a one as can join circumſpec- 
tion to diligence and erudition. 5 

„the 


Chap. V. of th CHURCH. 


* the Jewiſh nation. Hence the Supreme God, behold. Crvr. I. | 


“ing with compaſſion the miſerable ſtate of rational be- 
Z © ings, who, groaned under the conteſts of theſe jarring 
2 © powers, ſent from heaven his ſon Nous, or CakisrT, 
the chief of the zons, that, joined in a ſubſtantial u- 
„nion with the man JzsLs, he might reſtore the Know- 
** ledge of the Supreme God, deſtroy the empire of 
* thoſe angelic natures which preſided over the world, 


* and particularly that of the arrogant leader of the Jew- 


„ 1ſh people. The god of the Jews, alarmed at this, 
« ſent forth his miniſters to ſeize the man Jesus, and 
put him to death. They executed bis commands, but 
** their cruelty could not extend to CHRIS, againſt 
„ whom their efforts were vain [r]. Thoſe fouls, who 
** obey the precepts of the ſon of God, ſhall, after the 
* diffolution of their mortal frame, aſcend to the father, 


** while their bodies return to the corrupt maſs of matter 


from whence they were formed. Diſobedient ſpirits, 

bon the contrary, ſhall paſs ſucceſſively into other bo- 

o 1 
XIII. The doctrine of Bas1L1DEs, in point of morals, 


if we may credit the accounts of moſt ancient writers, Balides. 


was favourable to the luſts and paſſions of mankind, and 


permitted the practice of all ſorts of wickedneſs. But 


thoſe, whoſe teſtimonies are the moſt worthy of regard, 
give a quite different account of this teacher, and repre- 
ſent him as recommending. the practice of virtue and 
piety in the ſtrongeſt manner, and as having condemn- 
ed not only the actual commiſſion of iniquity, but even 
every inward propenſity of the mind to a vitious conduct. 


[r] Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of IRE NA us, 
-accuſed BAsIL IDEs of denying the reality of Chxisr's body, and of 
maintaining that Simon the Cyrenian was crucified in his ſtead. But 

this accuſation is entirely groundleſs, as may be ſeen by conſulting the 
Commentar, de rebus Chriſtian, ante Conſtant. p. 354, &c. & where it is 
demonſtrated, that BasiLipes conſidered the divine Saviour as com- 
pounded of the man Jesus, and CHRIS T the ſon of God. It may be 
indeed, that ſome of the diſciples of BaS1LIDES entertained the opinion 

thap ĩs here unjuſtly attributed to their maſter. | 
ALS O 4 3 
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Cexr. II. It is true, there were, in his precepts relating to the 


conduct of life, ſome things which gave great offence i 
1 to all true Chriſtians. For he affirmed it to be lawful] MF 
4 for them to conceal their religion, to deny Carisr, WE 
1 when their lives were in danger, and to partake of the ; 


feaſts of the Gentiles, that were inſtituted in conſequence 
of the ſacrifices offered to idols. He endeavoured alfo 
to diminiſh the glory of thoſe who ſuffered martyrdom 
for the cauſe of Cus ist, impiouſly maintained, that 
they were more heinous ſinners than others, and that 
their ſufferings were to be looked upon as a puniſhment 
inflicted upon them by the divine juſtice. Though he 
was led into this enormous error, by an abſurd notion 
that all the calamities of this life were of a penal nature, 
and that men never ſuffered but in conſequence of their 
iniquities, yet this rendered his principles greatly ſu 
| pected, and the irregular lives of ſome of his diſciples 
ſeemed to juſtify the unfavourable opinion that was en- 
tertained concerning their maſter [s]. 
Carpecrates, XIV. But whatever may be ſaid of BASILIDES, it 1s 
© certain, that he was far ſurpaſſed in impiety by Caro- 
CRATES, who was alſo of Alexandria, and who carried 
the Gnoſtic blaſphemies to a more enormous degree of 
extravagance, than they had ever been brought by any 
of that ſect. His philoſophical tenets agree, in general, 
with thoſe of the Egyptian Gnoſtics. - He acknowledg- 
ed the exiſtence of a SUPREME God, and of the æons de- 
rived from him by ſucceſſive generations. He maintain. 
ed the eternity of a corrupt matter, and the creation of 
the world from thence by angelic powers, as alſo the 
divine origin of ſouls unhappily impriſoned in mortal bo- 
dies, Sc. But beſide theſe, de propagated other ſenti- 
ments and maxims of a horrid kind. He aſſerted that 
Jesvs was born of JeskrH and May, according to the 
ordinary courſe of nature, and was diſtinguiſned from 
the reſt of mankind by nothing but his ſuperior fortitude 
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[5] For a further account of BAs IL ID ES, the wk may conſult 
REM. MassueT, Differt. in Irengum, and BeaUs0BRB, Hiſt tu Ma- 

nicheiſme, vol. 1 i. . 5 | 
and 


Chap. V. of the CHURCH. 18 
and greatneſs of ſoul, His doctrine alſo, with reſpect Cer. IT. 
to practice, was licegtious in the higheſt degree; for he 
not only allowed his diſciples a full liberty to ſin, but 
recommended to them a vitious courſe of life, as a mat- 

ter both of obligation and neceſſity, aſſerting, that eter- 

nal ſalvation was only attainable by thoſe who had com- 

mitted all ſorts of crimes, and had daringly filled up 

the meaſure of iniquity. It is almoſt incredible, that 

one who maintained the exiſtence of a ſupreme being, 

who, acknowledged CHRIST as the Saviour of mankind, 

could entertain ſuch monſtrous opinions as theſe. One 

would infer, indeed, from certain tenets of CaRpock a- 

Es, that he adopted the common doctrine of the Gnoſ- 

tics concerning CHRIST, > ee ena alſo the 

laws which this divine Saviour impoſed upon his diſci— 

ples. But notwithſtanding this, it is beyond all doubt, 

that the precepts and opinions of this Gnoſtic are full 

of impiety; ſince he held that luſts and paſſions, being 
implanted in our nature by God himſelf, were conſe- 
quently void of guilt, and had nothing criminal in them; 

that all actions were indifferent in their own nature, 

and were rendered good or evil only by the opinions of 

men, or by the laws of the ſtate ; that it was the will 

of God, that all things ſhould be poſſeſſed in common, 

the female ſex not excepted, but that human laws, by 

an arbitrary tyranny, branded thoſe as robbers and a- 
dulterers, who only uſed their natural rights. It 1s 

eaſy to perceive, that, by theſe tenets, all the principles 

of virtue were deſtroyed, and a door opened to the moſt 

= horrid licentiouſneſs, and to the moſt profligate and e- 
rnormous wickedneſs [T J. | 

= XV. VatenTing, who was likewiſe an Egyptian by valentine. 
birth, was eminently diſtinguiſhed from all his brethren 
by the extent of his fame, and the multitude of his fol- 

lowers. His ſect, which took riſe at Rome, grew up to 

a ſtate of conſiſtence and vigour in the iſle of Cyprus, 


} 


Le] See IEM. Contra Hæreſ. ch. xxv. CLEMIXS ATE x. Stromata, 
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and 
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Cexr. II. and ſpread itſelf through Afia, Africa, and Europe, 


gave a certain arrangement; and, by the aſſiſtance 


* animal matter from that of the groſſer, or. more ter- 


and this is manifeſt in the whole of his doctrine, Which 1 
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with an amazing rapidity. The principles of VAUENTI NR 
were, generally ſpeaking, the ſame with thoſe of the 
Gnoſtics, whoſe name he ailumed, yet in many things 
he entertained opinions that were particular to himſelf. 
% He placed, for inſtance, in the pleroma (lo the Gnoſ- 
& tics called the habitation of the deity) thirty £0ns, of 
“ which the one half were male, and the other female. 
„To theſe he added four others, which were of neither 
&« ſex, viz Horus, who guarded the borders of the ple. 
roma, CHRIST, the Holy Ghoſt, and Jesus. The young: 
s eſt of the æons, called Sophia (1. e. wifdom) conceived 
% an ardent deſire of comprehending the nature of the 
& SUPREME BEING. and, by the force of this propenſity, 
„ brought forth a daughter, named Achamoth. Acha- 
* moth, being exiled from the pleroma, fell down into 
the rude and undigeſted maſs of matter, to which ſhe 
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« of Jesus, produced the demiurge, the lord and creator 
* of all things. This demiurge teparated the ſubtle or 


*: retrial kind; out of the former he created the ſupe- 
& rior world, or the viſible heavens; and out of the 
ce latter he formed the inferior world, or this terraque- 
* ous globe. He alſo made man, in whoſe compoſition 
<« the ſubtle and alſo the groſſer matter were both uni. 
* ted, and that in equal portions ; but Achamoth the 
* mother of demiurge, added to theſe two ſubſtances, of 2 
© which the human race was formed, a ſpiritual ani 
&« celeftial ſubſtance.” This is the ſum of that intricate 
and tedious fable, that the extravagant brain of VALE: 
INE impoſed upon the world fora ſyſtem of religious 
philoſophy ; and from this it appears, that, though be 
explained the origin of the world and of the human race 
in a more ſubtle manner than the other Gnoſtics, yet he 
did not differ from them in reality. His imagination Bl 
was more wild and inventive than that of his brethrer, ln 


is no more than gnoſticiſm, ſet out with ſome*{gperm: 
88 —— ' meral} 
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merary fringes, as will further appear from what fol- CZur. II- 
1 lows. | | 
XVI.“ The creator of this world, according to V ALEN= His idle 
„INE, arrived, by degrees, to that pitch of arrogance, dei. 
that he eitherimagined himſelf to be God alone, or, at 
leaſt, was deſirous that mankind ſhould conſider him as 
ſuch. For this purpoſe, he ſent forth“ prophets to the 
jewiſnh nation to declare his claim to the honour that is 
due to the ſupreme being, and in this alſo the other an- 
gels that preſide over the different parts of the univerſe 
immediately ſet themſelves to imitate his ambition. 


Jo chaſtiſe this lawleſs arrogance of demiurge, and to 


EX illuminate the minds of rational beings with the Know- 
MK ledge of the true and ſupreme deity, CHRIST appear- 
ed upon earth; compoſed of an animal and ſpiritual 
) WE ſubſtance, and cloathed, moreover, with an aerial 
body. This Redeemer, in deſcending upon earth, 
paſſed through the womb of Maxy, as the pure wa- 
ter flows through the untainted conduit. JEsus, one 
of the ſupreme æons, was ſubſtantially united to him, 
when he was baptized by Joh x in the waters of Jordan. 1 
Fe creator of this world, when he perceived that the if 
e WJ foundations of his empire were ſhaken by this divine 
man, cauſed him to be apprehended and nailed to the 
n croſs. But before CHRISH ſubmitted to this puniſh- 
ment, not only Jesus the ſon of God, but alſo the ra- 


% Ix E — 

1 * ; 
4 — " > - - 
„4 — es 


e tional ſoul of ChRISH aſcended up on high, ſo that | 
x {EF only the animal ſoul and the etherial body ſuffered 1 
id 15 crucifixion. Thoſe, who, abandoning the ſervice of 1 4 
te falſe deities and the worſhip of the God of the Jews, 1 
„live according to the precepts of CR isT, and ſubmit j 
us FF the animal and ſenſual ſoul to the diſcipline of reaſon, 1 
de (hall be truly happy: their rational and alſo their | 
ce ſenſual fouls fall aſcend to thoſe glorious ſeats of bliſs 6 
he which border on the pleroma ; and when all the parts = 
on i of the divine nature, or all fouls are purified thorough- = 
„ly and ſeparated from matter, then a raging fire, let I 
ch [0 oſe from its priſon, ſhall ſpread its flames through- ? 
u.: out the univerſe, and diſſolve the frame of this cor; q 
1 1 F „ poreal f 
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1 C zur. II. © poreal world.” Such is the doctrine of VALRNTI xt 

14 5 and the Gnoſtics ; ſuch alſo are the tenets of the oriental 

ö philoſophy, and they may be ſummed up in the folloy. 

4 ing propoſitions: This world is a compound of good and 

7k evil. Whatever is good in it, comes down from the Si. 

1 preme God, the father of lights, and to him it ſhall return: 

9 and then the world ſhall be entirely deſtroyed [u]. 

5 vous cas XVII. We learn from ancient writers, that the ſe 
3 of the Valen- Of the Valentinians was divided into many branches, 
8 Tbegrester. One of theſe was the ſect of the Ptolemaites, fo call 
5 from their chief Ptolemy, who differed, in opinion, 
it 3 from his maſter VALENTINE, with reſpect both to the 
17 number and nature of the ons. Another of theſe vas 
16 the ſect of the S:cundians, whoſe chief SEC NDS, oe 
13 of the principal followers of VALENTINE, maintained 
8 the doctrine of two eternal principles, viz. light and 
** darkneſs, from whence aroſe the good and the evil tha 
159 are obſervable in the univerſe. From the ſame ſourc: 
"my aroſe the ſect of HRA acLeoN, from whoſe writings Ci 
* MENS and OgIGEN have made many extracts; as ab 
16 that of the Marcoſians, whoſe leaders MARK and C 
wt LOBARSUs added many abſurd fictions to thoſe of Vi 
1 LENTINE ; though it 1s certain, at the ſame time, th 
1 many errors were attributed to them, which they dd 
|} 10 la] It is proper to obſerve, for the information of thoſe who deſire; 2 
4 more copious account of the Valentinian hereſy, that almoſt all the 2. 
18:47 tient writers have written upon this ſubject, eſpecially Iex = us, Li | 
115 primo contra Hæreſ. TERTULLIAN, in a particular treatiſe upon tu? 
1 matter; CLemens ALEX. Cc. Among the moderns fee Jo. FRA 
11 Buppavus, Diſſert. de hæreſi Valentiniana, in his introduction to l - 1 
an #6 hiſtory of the Hebrew philoſophers, which diſſertation gave occaſion in 
1 many diſputes concerning the origin of this hereſy. Some of the . 
1 derns have endeavoured to reconcile, with reaſon, this obſcure and % 
+ 5.8 ſurd doctrine of the Valentinians. See, for this purpoſe, the follow; 
1 | 5 | + 00 WE 
1 authors: Souverain Platoniſme devoile, ch. viii. p. 68. Car. Vn 
u #5 RINA, Obſerv. Sacr. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 131. Be ausoBRE, H 
9 il au Manicheiſme, p. 548. Jac. Basnace, Hift. des Fuifs, tom. i. 9% 
| i FA 729. Petr. Favypit, Ecclairciſſemens ſur  Hift. Ecclefiaſ. des du 2H 
it 1 premiers Siecles. How vain all ſuch endeavours are, might eaſi "nl 

i 4 ſhewn ; nay, VaLenTINE himſelf has determined the matter, by d. 

TE #15 knowiedging that his doctrine is abſolutely and entirely different fro 


phat of other Chriſtians. 


pol 
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a f not maintain [ww]. I omit the mention of ſome other Cer. II. 
. ſects, to which the Valentinian herely is ſaid to have given 

@ riſe. Whether, in reality, they all ſprung from this 
140 5 1 ; ; . 
„burce, is a queſtion of a very doubtful kind, eſpecially 
if we conſider the errors into which the ancients have 


fallen, in tracing out the origin of the various ſects that 
divided the church [x]. 

XVIII. It is not neceſſary to take any particular no- Theleſs con- 
tice of the more obſcure and leſs conſiderable of the "Oe 
Gnoſtic ſects, of which the ancient writers ſcarcely men- 
tion any thing but the name, and one or two of their 

BS diſtinguiſhing tenets. Such were the Adamites, who 
are ſaid to have profeſſed an exact imitation of the pri- 

4 mitive ſtate of innocence ; the Cainites, who treated as 
ſaints with the utmoſt marks of admiration and reſpect 
ald, Coran, DaTHaN, the inhabitants of Sopou, 
and even the traitor Jupas. Such alſo were the Abe- 
lites, who contracted the bonds of matrimony, but ne- 


mo : N 8 

u lected to fulfil its principal end, even the procreation 
„of offspring; the Sethites, who honoured SETH in a 
MA particular manner, and looked upon him as the ſame 


1 perſon with CHRIS TH; the Florinians, who had FLogi- 
nus and Basrus for their chiefs [y], and ſeveral others. 
lt is highly probable, that the ancient doctors, deceived 


n [C. Marx did not certainly entertain all the opinions that are attri- L 
un; buted to him. Thoſe however, which we are certain that he adopted, 'Þ 
u are ſufficient to convince us that he was out of his ſenſes. He main- 1 
v0 tained, among other crude fancies, that the plenitude and perfection of | 
truth reſided in the Greek Alphabet; and alleges that, as the reaſon 4 
RW by Jesus CuRISsT was called the Alpha and Omega. 3 
a l] Concerning theſe ſects, the reader will find ſomething fuller in 1 
. Ienæus, and the other ancient writers; and a yet more learned and iq 
in atisfactory account in Grapez's Spicilegium Patr. et Hæreticor. f 2. p ; 


V. 9. 82. There is an ample account of the Marcofians in IReEnNAus, 

1 Contr. Her. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 70. | 
07 Here Dr. Mosneiw has fallen into a flight inaccuracy in con- 

founding the opinions of theſe two heretics; ſince it is certain, 


. 
* 


eebrated the paſſover on the fourteenth day; whereas FLoxINUs was 
. Valentinian „and maintained the doctrine of the wo principles, with 
ether Gnoſtic errors.] | 
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Cert. II. by the variety of names that diſtinguiſhed the hereticy, 

—— may with too much precipitation have divided one ſe 

into many ; nay, it may be further queſtioned, whether 

they have, at all times, repreſented accurately the na. 

ture and true meaning of ſeveral opintons concerning 
Which they have written. 

Orbits. XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridiculous 

ſort of heretics, who had for their leader a man called 

EUPHRATES, deſerve not the loweſt place among the 

Egyptian Gnoſtics. This fect, which had its origin a. 

mong the Jews, was of a more ancient date than the 

Chriſtian religion. A part of its followers embraced the 

goſpel, while the other retained their primitive -ſuper- 

ſtition, and from hence aroſe the diviſion of the Ophite 

into Chriſtian and Anti-chriſtian. The Chriſtian Ophi- = 

tes entertained almoſt the ſame fantaſtic opinions, that 

were held by the other Egyptian Gnoſtics, concerning 

the eons, the eternal matter, the creation of the world il 

oppoſition to the will of God, the rulers of the ſeven plu 

nets that preſided over this world, the tyranny of demiurge, 

and alſo concerning Cur1sT united to the man Jesus 

in order to deſtroy the empire of this uſurper. But, 

beſides theſe, they maintained the following particular 

tenet, from whence alſo they received the name of O. 

phites, viz. © That the /erpent, by which our firſt 

parents were deceived, was either CHRIST himſelf, or 

« ſophia, concealed under the form of that animal;” 

and in conſequence of this opinion, they are ſaid to have 

nouriſhed a certain number of ſerpents, which they 

looked upon as ſacred, and to which they offered a ſort 

of worſhip, a ſubordinate kind of divine honours. it 

was no difficult matter for thoſe, who made a diſtinction Bl 

between the ſupreme being and the creator of the world, Bi 

and who looked upon every thing as divine, which was Bl 

in oppolition to demiurge, to fall into theſe extravagant Bl 

notions. | © 5 —_ 

Monarchians XX. The ſchiſms and commotions that aroſe in the 

e church, from a mixture of the Oriental and Egyptian 

philoſophy with the Chriſtian religion, were, in the A 

| CON 
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Chap. V. of the CHURCH. | 
= who embraced the doctrine of CHRIST. The Chriſtian 
© doctrine, concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
and the r natures united in our Bleſſed Saviour, were, 
by no means, reconcileable with the tenets of the ſages 


1 
and doctors of Greece, who therefore endeavoured to ex- 
plain them in ſuch a manner as to render them com- 
; prehenſible. P. axeas, a man of genius and learning, 


began to propagate theſe explications at Rome, and was 
ſeverely perſecuted for the errors they contained. He 
denied any real diſtinction between the Father, Son, and 
. Holy Ghoſt, and maintained that the Father, ſole creator 
of all things, had united to himſelf the human nature of 
© CurisT. Hence his followers were called Monarchians, 
E becauſe of their denying a plurality of perſons in the de- 


2 ſo intimately united with the man CHRIST, his ſon, that 
he ſuffered with him the anguiſh of an afflicted life, and 
the torments of an ignominious death. However ready 
many may have been to embrace this erroneous doctrine, 
it does not however appear, that this ſect formed to 
= themſelves a ſeparate place of worſhip, or removed them- 
ſelves from the ordinary aſſemblies of Chriſtians [Z]. 

XXI. An opinion highly reſembling that now men- 
EZ tioned was, about the ſame time, profeſſed at Rome by 
3 THropoTvs, who, though a tanner, was a man of pro- 
e found learning, and alſo by AU r EMAs, or ARTEMOY, 
*” from whom the ſect of the Artemonites derived their 
origin. The accounts given of theſe two perſons, by 
the ancient writers, are not only few in number, but 
„are alſo extremely ambiguous and obſcure. Their ſen- 
timents, however, as far as they can be collected from 


of the man Cartsr, a certain divine energy, or portion 
of the divine nature (and not the perſon of the father 
© 25 £8.4%545 imagined) united itſelf to him.“ 


an 1 8 k | L035 OY; i = a ' 

ſe⸗- L T RTULLIANI Lib. contra Praxeam; as alſo PBTRI WESöS - 

| 5 LINGI1 Probabilia, Cap. xxvi. p. 223. 3 i 
8 a t 


ity; and alſo Patropaſſians, becauſe, according to TRR 
rorLIAx's account, they believed that the FaTHER was 


the beſt records, amount to this; That at the birth 


1 cond century, increaſed by thoſe Grecian philoſophers Cer. II. 
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Cent, II. It is impoſſible to decide with any degree of certainty, Þ 
which of the two was the moſt ancient; TaxEopoTus, 
or ARTEMON ; as allo whether they both taught the 
ſame doctrine, or differed in their opinions. One thing, 
indeed, is certain, and that is, that the diſciples of both 
applied the dictates of philoſophy, and even the ſcience 
of geometry, to the explication of the Chriſtian doe- 


trine. 
Hermagenes, - n Ane acachmen to the dictates of a preſump- 
: tuous philoſophy, induced HERMOOGENESs, a painter by 
profeſſion, to abandon the doctrine of Chriſtianity con. 
cerning the origin of the world, and the nature of the 
ſoul, and thus to raiſe new troubles in the church. Re. 
garding matter as the fountain of all evil, he could not 
perſuade himſelf that God had created it from nothing, 
by an almighty act of his will; and therefore he main⸗- 
tained, that the world, with whatever it contains, as al 
ſo the ſouls of men, and other ſpirits, were formed b? 
the deity from an uncreated and eternal maſs of corrupt FR 
matter. In this doArine there were many intricate ÞY 
things, and it manifeſtly jarred with the opinions com 
monly received among Chriſtians relative to that difi- ÞY 
cult and almoſt unſearchable ſubject. How HERM OCH 
NES explained thoſe doctrines of Chriſtianity, which op- 
poſed his ſyſtem, neither TERTULLIan, who refuted | 8 
itt, nor any of the ancient writers inform us [a]. 2 
The illite= = XXIII. Theſe ſects, which we have been now paſſing in Z 3 


ae lee. review, may be juſtly regarded as the offspring of phio“ 3 
ſophy. But they were ſucceeded by one in which igno- 4 1 
rance reigned, and which was the mortal enemy of ph? 

Montanus. 1 


loſophy and letters. It was formed by MonTanus, "2 
obſcure man, without any capacity or ſtrength of juds-* 3 
ment, and who lived in a Phrygian village, called 3 
puza. This weak man was fooliſh and extravagant . 
nough to take it into his head, that he was the ae 1 


[a] There is yet © extant a book written by > ULLIAN 2 9 
He RMOGENES, in which the opinions of the latter, concerning Mas 
and the origin of the world, are warmly oppoſed. We have loſt an- 
ther work of the ſame author, in which he refuted the notion of Har 
MOGENES e the Soul. . = 
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or comforter [hb], which the divine Saviour, at his de- Cenr. II- 
— — — 


0 parture from the earth, promiſed to ſend to his diſciples 
| to lead them to all truth. He made no attempts upon 
the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, but only declared, 


the moral precepts delivered by CaR1sT and his apoſ- 
tles, the finiſhing touch that was to bring them to per- 
fection. He was of opinion that CRIST and his 
apoſtles made, in their precepts, many allowances to 


the infirmities of thoſe among whom they lived, and 


that this condeſcending indulgence rendered their ſy(- 


| E tem of moral laws imperfect and incomplete. He 
therefore added to the laws of the goſpel many auſtere 


tdeciſions; inculcated the neceſſity of multiplying faſts 
„prohibited ſecond marriages as unlawful; maintained 


|. BY ] Thoſe are undoubtedly miſtaken, who have aſſerted that Mon- 
F raus gave himſelf out for the Holy Gho/t. However weak he may 

"2X have been in point of capacity, he was not fool enough to puſh his pre- 
PEW tenſions ſo far. Neither have they, who inform us that MoxTawus 
e pretended to have received from above the ſame ſpirit, or paraclete, which 
n. formerly animated the apoſtles, interpreted with accuracy the meaning 
F. X of this heretic. - It is, therefore, neceſſary to obſerve here, that Mon- 
raus made a diſtinction between the paraclete, promiſed by CHRIST 
to his apoſtles, and the Holy Spirit, that was ſhed upon them on the 
)Þ- | 2# day of pentecoſt, and underſtood, by the former, a divine teacher 


who was to perfect the goſpel by the addition of ſome doctrines o- 
; mitted by our Saviour, and to caſt a full light upon others which 
"XX were expreſſed in an obſcure and imperfect manner, though for wiſe 
reaſons which ſubſiſted during the miniſtry of CHRIST, and, indeed, 
."X MonTanus was not the only perſon that made this diſtinction. O- 
ther Chriſtian doctors were of opinion, that the paraclete, promiſed 


from the Holy Ghoſt, which was ſhed upon the apoſtles. In the third 


ig century, Manzs interpreted the promiſe of CHRIST in this manner. 
fr. He pretended moreover, that he - himſelf was the paraclete; and that, 


+ ei Win his perſon, the prediction was fulfilled. Every one knows, that 
lee, prediction of CHRIST, concerning the coming of the paraclete. It 

5 was, therefore, this divine meſſenger that MoxTanus pretended to 
be, and not the Holy Ghoſt. This will appear, with the utmoſt 
We vidence, to thoſe who read with attention the account given of this 
matter by TzRTULLIAN, who was the moſt famous of all the diſ- 


again 
ano”: ; 


Hut 
I point of his doctrine. 


that he was ſent with a divine commiſſion to give, to 


tel“ pointed out by CHRIST under the name of paraclete, or comforter, | 
by Jes us to his diſciples, was a divine ainbaſſador, entirely diſtinct 
Manor entertained the ſame notion, and applied to himſelf the 


ciples of MonTanus, and the molt perfectly acquainted with. every 


Vor. 1. 2 that 
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Cenr. II. that the church ſhould refuſe abſolution to thoſe who 
had fallen into the commiſſion of enormous ſins; and 
condemned all care of the body, eſpecially all nicety in 
dreſs, and all female ornaments. The exceſſive auſte- 
rity of this ignorant fanatic did not ſtop here; he ſhew- 
ed the ſame averſion to the nobleſt employments of the 

mind, that he did to the innocent- enjoyments of life; 
and gave 1t as his opinion, that philoſophy, arts, and 
whatever ſavoured of polite literature ſhould be merci- 

leſly baniſhed from the Chriſtian church He looked 

upon thoſe Chriſtians as guilty of the moſt heinous tran(- 
greſſion, who ſaved their lives, by flight, from the per- 
ſecuting ſword, or who ranſomed them, by money, 
from the hands of their cruel and mercenary judges. | 

might mention many other precepts of the ſame teacher, 

equal to theſe in ſeverity and rigour, 

The ſucceſs XXIV. It was impoſlible to ſuffer, within the bounds 
of Montanus of the church, an enthuſiaſt, who gave himſelf out for 
trine. a teacher, whoſe precepts were ſuperior in ſanctity to 
85 thoſe of CurisT himſelf, and who impoſed his auſtere 
diſcipline upon Chriſtians, as enjoined, by a divine au- 
thority, and dictated by the oracle of celeſtial wiſdom, 
which ſpoke to the world through him. Beſides, his 
diſmal predictions concerning the diſaſters that were to 
happen in the empire, and the approaching deſtruction 
of the Roman republic were every way proper to ren- 
der him obnoxious to the governing powers, and allo 
ro excite their reſentment againſt the church, which 
nouriſhed ſuch an inauſpicious prophet in its boſom. Þ 
Morra us therefore, firſt by a decree of certain aſlem- 
blies, and afterwards by the unanimous voice of the Fi 
whole church, was ſolemnly ſeparated from the body of 
the faithful. It is, however, certain, that the very ſe- 
verity of his doctrines gained him the eſteem and con- 
fidence of many, who were far from being of the loweſt BY 
order. The moſt eminent among theſe were PRISscil- 
La and MaxiMILLa, ladies more remarkable for their 
opulence, than for their virtue, and who fell with 2 
high degree of warmth and zeal into the viſions of their 
fanatical chief; propheſied like him, and imitated the 
; pretended 


. — 
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pretended paraclete in all the variety of his extrava- CENr. II. 
gance and folly. Hence it became an eaſy matter for 
MonTANUS to erect a new church, which was alſo, in 
effect, firſt eſtabliſhed at Pepuga, a town in Phrygia, 
and afterwards ſpread abroad through Aſia, Afric, and 


a a part of Europe. The moſt eminent and learned of | 
aall the followers of this rigid enthuſiaſt was PEN TUI“ | 


LIAN, a man of great learning and genius, but of an 
auſtere and melancholy natural temper. This great 
man, by adopting the ſentiments of Moxr Aus, and 
maintaining his cauſe with fortitude and even vehe- 
mence, in a multitude of books written upon that occa- 
ſion, has ſhown to the world a mortifying ſpectacle of 
the deviations of which human nature is capable, even 
in thoſe, in whom it ſeems to have approached the 
neareſt to perfection [c]. 


[c] For an account of the Montaniſts, ſee Eus kB. Eccl. Hiſtory, 
book v. ch. xvi. and in general all the writers ancient and modern 
2 (eſpecially TER TULLIAN) who have profeſſedly written concerning the 

ſects of the early ages. The learned Mr. TRROrHILIUS Werns- 
; Dory publiſhed at Dantzick in the year 1751, a moſt ingenious expoſi- 
tion of whatever regards the ſect of the Montaniſts under the following 
; title, Commentatio de Montaniſtis Sæculi ſecundi, vulgo creditis Hæreticis. 
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The External HISTORY Part I. 


THIKD CENTURY 
PART I. 


The External HisToRy of the CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I 


Which contains the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


the Chriſtians, had it in their power to purſue them with | 
all ſorts of vexations, as often as avarice, cruelty, o 
ſuperſtition rouſed up the infernal ſpirit of perfect 
The rights in their breaſts. At the ſame time it is certain, that the 


29 rights and privileges of the Chriſtians were multiplied, 


is ſtill more, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was no ob. 
ſtacle to public preferment under moſt of the . 
that reigned in this century. It it alſo certain, that tu 
Chriſtians had in many Places, houſes where they mw 


4 129 
ze 1 


Cevr. III. I, HAT the Chriſtians ſuffered, in this century, | 

calamities and injuries of the moſt dreadful | 
kind, is a matter that admits of no debate; nor was 
there, indeed, any period in which they were not ex : 
poſed to perpetual dangers. For not to mention the? 
fury of the people ſet in motion, fo often, by the craſt- 
and zeal of their licentious prieſts, the ovil came from 
a higher ſource; the prætors and magiſtrates, notwith- 3 


ſtanding the ancient laws of the emperors in favour of 3 : 


Chriſtians in this century, much more than many are apt to im Y 
aces. - cine. In the army, at the court, and, indeed, in all th' 7 

orders of the nation, there was a conſiderable number 1 
of Chriſtians, who lived entirely unmoleſted; and bu 3 


e 


® 


2 
2 
* 


1 


; 
: 
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ok his government, he neither oppreſſed the Chriſtians 
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{-mbled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, and that, Cen. III. 
with the knowledge and connivance of the emperors and 
magiſtrates. And though it be more than probable, that 
this liberty was, upon many occaſions, and even for the 
moſt part, purchaſed at a high rate; yet it is manifeſt, 
that ſome of the emperors were very favourably inclined 
towards the Chriſtians, and were far from having an a- 
verſion to their religion. | | 

II. Caracali a, the fon of SkVERUs, was proclaim- vader vari- 


ed emperor in the year 211, and, during the fix years an empe- 


himſelf, nor permitted any others to treat them with 
cruelty or injuſtice. HELioGaBALUs alſo, though in 

other reſpects the moſt infamous of all princes [a], and, 
perhaps, the moſt odious of all mortals, ſhewed no 
marks of bitterneſs or averſion to the diſciples of IEsus. 

His ſucceſſor, At.ExXAanNDER SEVERUS, who was a prince Thevenig: 
diſtinguiſhed by a noble aſſemblage of the moſt excel- ander to- 
lent and illuſtrious virtues, did not, indeed, abrogate Yn 
the laws that had been enacted againſt the Chriſtians , wy 
and this is the reaſon why we have ſome examples of 
martyrdom under his adminiſtration. It 1s neverthe- 

leſs certain, that he ſhewed, in many ways, and upon 

every occaſion that was offered him, the moſt undoubted 

marks of benignity and favour ; nay, he is ſaid to have 

gone ſo far as to pay a certain fort of worſhip to the 

divine author of our religion [þ]. This his favourable 
inclination towards the Chriſtians was probably owing, 


at firſt, to the inſtructions and counſels of his mother 


B Mamma, for whom he had a high degree of 
ove and veneration. JULI1a had very favourable ſenti- 
ments of the Chriſtian religion; and, being once at 
Antioch, ſent for the famous ORIGEN from Alexandria, 
in order to enjoy the pleaſure and advantage of his con- 
verſation and inſtructions. Thoſe who aſſert that Jo- 
VIA, and her ſon ALEXANDER, embraced the Chriſtian 


| [a] Lamzxipivs Vita Heliogabali, c. ini. p. 796. 
[5] Laur zip. De Vita Severi, cap. xxix. p. 930. Vide Canor. 
Hens. Ze1Bicni, Dif}. de Chrifto ab Alexandro in larario cultu, qua 
extat in Miſcellan. Lipſ. nov. tom. iii. p. 42. | 
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Cenr.IIl. religion, are, by no means, furniſhed with unexception- 


Þ — able teſtimonies to confirm this fact; though we may I 
MY. | affirm, with confidence, that this virtuous prince looked 
i upon Chyiftianity as meriting, beyond all other religions, 


toleration and favour from the ſtate, and conſidered its 
author as worthy of a place among thoſe who have 
been diſtinguiſhed by their ſublime virtues, and ho- 
noured with a commiſſion from above ſc]. 
Other em. III. Under GoRv1an the Chriſtians lived in tranquil- 
- Perors tavou- ,, ; | | 
rable to the lity. His ſucceſſors the Patties, father and ſon, proved 
Chriſtians. ſo favourable and even friendly to them, that theſe two 
emperors paſſed, in the opinion of many, for Chriſtians; 
and, indeed, the arguments alleged to prove that they 
embraced, though in a ſecret and clandeſtine manner, 
the religion of Jesus, ſeem to have a high degree of 
8 weight, and render this fact extremely probable. But 
concerning AS theſe arguments are oppoſed by others equally ſpe-- 
the religion cjous, that famous queſtion, relating to the religion of 
peror Philip. PHILIP the Arabian, and his ſon, muſt be left undecided 
| [4]. Neither ſide offers reaſons fo victorious and unan- 
- ſwerable, as to produce a full and complete conviction; 
and this is therefore one of thoſe many caſes, where a 
ſuſpenſion of judgment is both allowable and wiſe, 
With reſpect to GaLVlENUs, and ſome other emperors 


of this century, it they did not profeſſedly favour the 
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lc] Vide Fr:D. Srannemii, Dif. de Lucii, Brilonum Regis, Julig 
Marimææ, et Philipporum conver ſionibus, tom. ii. Opp. p. 400. Item, 
Paur. JaBLONSK1, Difſ. de Alexandro Severo ſacris Chriſtianis per Gnoſ. 
ticos initiato, in Miſcellan. Lip. novis, tom. iv. p. 56. = 
(4) The authors of the univerſal hiſtory have determined the queſ- 

tion which Dr. Mos BEIM leaves here undecided, and they think it may 
be affirmed, that PHIL Ir and his fon embraced the goſpel, ſince that 
opinion is built upon ſuch reſpeCtable authority as that of Jexow, © 
CnxrysosToM, Dios ius of Alexandria, ZoxaRas, NI cRPHORUs, 

_ Ceprenvs, RuFFrinus, SYNCELLUS, Orosivs, Jo RYAN DES, Au- 
MIANUS MakxcELLINus, the learned cardinal Bona, VincenTius 
LIRIXENSIs, Hug ius, and others. Dr. Mosne1m refers his readers, 
for an account of this matter, to the following writers: SpanHEIM. 
De Chriftianiſmo Philipp. tom. ii. Opp. p. 400. ExTRETIENS Hiſtori- 
ques ſur le Chriſtianiſme de ] Empereur Philippe, par P. De L. F. Mau- 
MACHI11. Origines et Antiqu. Chriſiianz, tom, ii. p. 252. Confer 
 Fazzic, De luce Evang. &c. p. 253.] | 


' progreſs 
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progreſs of Chriſtianity, yet neither did they oppreſs its Cexr. III. 
followers nor retard its advancement. 
IV. This clemency and benevolence, which the fol- The num— 
lowers of jzsvs experienced from great men, and, eſpe- ber of i- 
cially, from thoſe of imperial dignity, muſt be placed, creaſed. 
without doubt, among thoſe human means, that contribu- 
ted to multiply the number of Cariſtians, and to enlarge | 
the bounds of the church. Other cauſes, however, | 
both divine and human, muſt be added here to render he cars 
ga a complete ſatisfactory account of this matter. Among mrs. mag 
the cauſes which belong to the firſt of theſe claſſes, we e. 
doc not only reckon the intrinſic force of celeſtial truth, 
aand the piety and fortitude of thoſe who declared it to 
the world, but alſo that e/pecial and interpaſing provi- 
* gence, which, by dreams and viſions, preſented to the 
minds of many, who were either inattentive to the 
Chriſtian doctrine, or its profeſſed enemies, touched 
their hearts with a conviction of the truth, and a ſenſe 


OE PRA RAY, a2 
9 „ Ed let . 
N 1 3 of 


. of its importance, and engaged them, without delay, ] 
E to profeſs themſelves the diſciples of CarisT[e]. To 1 
; this may alſo be added, the healing of diſeaſes, and | 
bother miracles, which many Chriſtians were yet enabled 
do perform by invoking the name of the divine Saviour 
f/]. The number of miracles was, however, much | 
; jeſs in this than in the preceding century; nor muſt 

E this alteration be attributed only to the divine wiſdom, | 
E which rendered miraculous interpolitions leſs frequent | 
5 in proportion as they became leſs neceſſary, but alſo to 
5 his juſtice, which was provoked to diminiſh the frequen- | 
27 cy of gifts, which ſome did not ſcruple to pervert to | 
"XF mercenary purpoſes [g. | 
7 le] See, for an account of this matter, the following authors: Ox1- | 
= GEN. lib. i. adv. Celſum, p. 35. Homil. in Luce vii. p. 216. tom. ii. ; 
Opp. edit. Baſil; asalſo TzxTULLtan. De anima, cap. xiv. p. 348. | 


edit. Rigaltii, and EussB1vs, Hit. Eceleſ. lib. vi. cap. v. p. 208. 
= [7] Oxtcen. contr. Celſum, lib. i. p. 5. 7. EuskBg. Hift. Eecleſ. 
lib. v. cap. vii. Cyertanus Ep. i. ad Donat. p. 3. and the notes 
of BaLuzius upon that paſſage, p. 376. 
[g] SrENCER not. in Origen. contra Celſum, p. 6, 7. 
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Caxr. III. V. If we turn our view to the human means that 
pal, r contributed, at this time, to multiply the numbers of 
min? > Chriſtians, and to extend the limits of the church, we 
ſhall find a great variety of cauſes uniting their influ- 

ence, and contributing jointly to this happy purpoſe. 

Among theſe muſt be reckoned the tranſlations of the 

ſacred writings into various languages, the zeal and la- 

bours of Or1ceN in ſpreading abroad copies of them e- 

very where, and the different works that were publiſh- 

ed, by learned and pious men, in defence of the goſpel. 

We may add allo to this, that the acts of beneficence and 
liberality, performed by the Chriſtians, even towards 

thoſe whoſe religious principles they abhorred, had a 


great influence in attracting the eſteem and removing 


the prejudices of many, who were thus prepared for ex- 
amining, with candor, the Chriſtian doctrine, and, con- 
ſequently, for receiving its divine light. The worſhip- 
pers of the Pagan deities muſt have been deſtitute of 
every generous affection, of every humane feeling, if 
the view of that boundleſs charity, which the Chrit- 
tians exerciſed towards the poor, the love they expreſ- 
ſed even to their enemies, the tender care they took of 
the ſick and infirm, the humanity they diſcovered in 
the redemption of captives, and the other illuſtrious 
virtues, which rendered them ſo worthy of univerſal 
eſteem, had not touched their hearts, diſpelled their 
prepoſſeſſions, and rendered them more favourable to 
the diſciples of JIæsus. If, among the cauſes of the pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity, there is any place due to pou: 
Frauds, it is certain that they merit a very ſmall part 


of the honour of having contributed to this glorious pur- 


poſe; ſince they were practiſed by few, and that very 
ſeldom. - 


n VI. That the limits of the church were extended in 


countries re- this century is a matter beyond all controverſy. It is 


ceive the 


light of the Dot, however, equally certain in what manner, by what 
goſpel, perſons, or in what parts of the world this was effected. 
OK1GEN, invited from Alexandria by an Arabian prince, 
converted, by his aſſiduous labours, a certain tribe of 
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ZZ wandering Arabs to the Chriſtian faith [Y]. The Goths, CV r. II. 
ga fierce and warlike people, who inhabited the countries 
of Myſia and Thrace, and who, accuſtomed to rapine, 
vexed the neighbouring provinces by their perpetual in- 
curſions, received the knowledge of the goſpel by the 
means of certain Chriſtian doctors ſent thither from 
Aſia. The holy lives of theſe venerable teachers, and | 
the miraculous powers with which they were endowed, | 
EZ attracted the eſteem even of a people educated to no- 
thing but plunder and devaſtation, and abſolutely un- 
EZ civilized by letters or ſcience; and their authority, and 
influence grew ſo great, and produced, in proceſs of 
time, ſuch remarkable effects, that a great part of this 
barbarous people became the diſciples of CHRIST, and 
put off, in a manner, that ferocity that was become ſo 
natural to them [7]. 
VII. The Chriſtian aſſemblies, founded in Gaul by Amosg o- 
the Aſiatic doctors in the preceding century, were few thers Gaul 
in number, and of very little extent; but both their many. 
number and their extent were conſiderably encreaſ- 
ed from the time of the emperor Decivs. Under his 
EZreign Dionvs1us, GaTIanN, TRoPHiMUs, Paul, Sa- 
 FErTuaninus, MarTIAL, STREMONIUs, men of exem- 
plary piety, palled into this province, and, amidſt dan- 
gers and trials of various kinds, erected churches at Pa- 
"8:15, Tours, Arles, and ſeveral other places. This was 


followed by a rapid progreſs of the goſpel among the 
*F6auls, as the diſciples of theſe pious teachers ſpread, in 
ia ſhort time, the knowledge of Chriſtianity through the 
whole country [4]. We muſt allo place in this century 
: the origin of ſeveral German churches, ſuch as thoſe of 
1-4 23 ologn, Treves, Metz, and others, of which Euch Aklus, 


ALERLUS, MaTERNuUs, and CLEMENS were the prin- 


; & [-] Eusxsius, Hiſt. Eccleſ lib. vi. cap. xix. p. 221. 

” FRE. [(-] Sozomenus, Hip. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. vi. Paulus Diaconvs, 
to An. Miſcell. lib. ii. cap. xiv. PRILOs TORO Ius, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. ii. 
J. ap. v. p. 470. | 
„ [#] See the hiſtory of the Francs by GR EOGORY pe Tours, bock i. 
© | h. xxviii. p. 23. TugopbOR. RuixART. Ada Maryr. fincera, p. 
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Cent. III. cipal founders [/]. The hiſtorians of Scotland inform | 

us, that the light of Chriſtianity aroſe upon that coun. © 

try during this century; but though there be nothing 

_ Improbable in this afſertion, yet it is not built upon in- 
con teſtable — U 


FF 
—  —  — — 
* 8 Sb — T 


CHA P, II. 


Cyncer ning the calamitous events that happened to th Þ © 
church during this century. | 


The perfecu-],, J N the beginning of this century, the Chriſtia ÞÞ 
Severus. church ſuffered calamities of various kinds þ * 
| throughout the provinces of the Roman empire. The ! 
ſufferings increaſed in a terrible manner, in conſequence Þ* 

of a law made, in the year 203, by the emperor SVN. 

Rus (who, in other reſpects, was certainly no enemy o 

the Chriſtians) by which every ſubject of the empire ! 

was prohibited to change the religion of his anceftos $7 

for that of the Chriſtian or Jewiſh Ia]. This law was!? 

in its effects, moſt prejudicial to the Chriſtians, for, Þ4 
though it did not formally condemn them, and ſeemed ; 

only adapted to put a ſtop to the further progreſs dc 

the goſpel, yet it induced rapacious and unjuſt mag“? 

trates to perſecute even unto death the poorer ſort amoig 1 f 

the Chriſtians, that thus the richer might be led boa 

fear of like treatment, to purchaſe their tranquillity and 
ſafety at an expenſive rate. Hence many of the diſc 

ples of CarisT, both in Egypt, and allo in ſeveral pa 3 

of Afia and Africa, where put to death in conſequence | 4 $ 

of this law. Among theſe Lronipas the father of 0. 3 
RIGEN, PERPETUA and FELICITAS (thoſe two famou 3 


U. See Aus. CalukEr, Hiſt. + Lorraine, tom. i. diſſert. i. - 
Jo. Nicol. ab. Hon THEM, Hiftorie Trevirenſis, tom. i. ubi 57. 5 1 
Fra fundati Epiſcopatus Treuirenſis. 1 
[m] See USHER et STILLINGFLEET Antiquit. et Origin. Eccliſ ia - 
Brit. See allo GeoxGe Mackenzie, De Kegali Scotorum projt | 5 
cap. viii. p. 119. 3 
L] EvseBivs, Eccleſ. Hiſtor. lib. vi. cap. i. SeanrIIAuus in = 1 
vero, Cap. xvi, xvii, p. 017. 4 
Africa! 


| [- Chap. II. of te CHURCH. | I 
African ladies, whoſe acts [o] are come down to our . ; 
times) Poramiena MARCELLA, and other martyrs of —— 
g both ſexes, acquired an illuſtrious name by the magna- 
„ Z nimity and tranquillity with which they endured the 
moſt cruel ſufferings. 
II. From the death of SEVERUs to the reign of Max- That under 
21MIN, the condition of the Chriſtians was, in ſome pla- Maximia. 
ces, proſperous, and, in all, ſupportable. But with 
Ie ZMaximin the face of affairs changed. This unworthy 
| Feniperor, having animated the Roman ſoldiers to aſſaſ- 
| Flinate ALEXANDER SEVERUS, dreaded the reſentment 
of the Chriſtians, whom that excellent prince had fa- 
| Fvoured and protected in a diſtinguiſhed manner; and, 
for this reaſon, he ordered the biſhops whom he knew, 
| that ALEXAnDER had always treated as his intimate 
friends, to be ſeized and put to death [y]. During 
his reign, the Chriſtians ſuffered in the moſt barbarous 
j manner; for, though the edict of this tyrant extended 
FÞnly to the biſhops and leaders of the Chriſtian church, 
pet its ſhocking effects reached much further; as it 
L EEnimated the heathen pricſts, the magiſtrates, and the 
Inultitude againſt Chriſtians of every rank and or- 
Her [9]. 5 
III This form was ſucceeded by a calm, in which May Chrit. 
Ie Chriſtians enjoyed an happy tranquillity for many — wo: 
ears. The acceſſion of Decius TRaJan to the im- the crueky 
Perial throne, in the year 249, raiſed a new tempeſt, 9 Pecins, 
which the fury of perſecution fell in a dreadful man- charges be 
er upon the church of Cagisr. For this emperor, ei- do er- 
er from an ill-grounded fear of the Chriſtians or from 
violent zeal for the ſuperſtition of his anceſtors, pub- 
Whed moſt terrible and cruel edicts, by which the pre- 


- 
ES 
72 
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rs were ordered, upon pain of death, either to extir- 
p. 1 ate the whole body of Chriſtians without exception, 
. 1 r to force them, by torments of various kinds to re- 


lo] Tryeod. RuinarT, Ada Martyr. p. 90. 

tel, Evuszs. Hif. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225. Orosius, 
. lib. vii. cap. xix. p. 509. | 

IT [7] Osten. tom. xxviii. in Matth. Opp. tom. i. p. 137. See alſo 
WRMILIANUS in Cyprian Epiftelis, p. 140. 
_ turn 


8 The External HISTORY Part], 
Czvr. III. turn to the Pagan worſhip. Hence, in all the province 
— of the empire, multitudes of Chriſtians were, during the 

ſpace of two years, put to death by the moſt horrid pu- 
niſnments [7], which an ingeniaus barbarity could in. 
vent. The moſt unhappy circumſtance of all theſe 
cruelties was, their fatal influence upon the faith and 
conftancy of many of the ſufferers; for as this, perſecution 
was much more terrible than all thoſe that preceded it, ſo 
a great number of Chriſtians diſmayed, not at the ap- 
proach of death but at the aſpect of thoſe dreadful and 
lingering torments, which a barbarous magiſtracy had 
prepared to combat their conſtancy, fell from the pro- 
feſſion of their faith, and ſecured themſelves from puniſh- 
ment, either by offering ſacrifices, or by burning incenſ: 
before the images of the gods, or by purchaſing certif- 
cates from the Pagan prieſts. Hence aroſe the opprobri- 
ous names of SacRIFIC ATI, given to thoſe who ſacrj: 
ced; Favkripicari, to thoſe who burned incenſe; and 
LIBELLATICI, to thoſe who produced certificates [s]. 
Warm con- IV. This defection of ſuch a prodigious number of 
| . Chriſtians under Dec1us was the occaſion of great com- 
defection of MOONS in the church, and produced debates of a very 
Curitians. difficult and delicate nature. For the lapſed, or thoſe that 
had fallen from their Chriſtian profeſſion, were deſirous to 
be reſtored to church-communion, without ſubmitting to 


[r] Evsenius, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. p. 234. cap. xli. p. = 
238. GreGortus Nrss. in vita Thaumaturgi, tom. iii. Opp. p. 56% #7 
CyPrlavus, De Lapſis, p. 182. 5 


to advertiſe the reader of the following diſtintions omitted by Di. + | 
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miſſion to abſtain from ſacrificing, obtained by a fee given to the judges -” 
and were not looked upon as an act of apoſtaſy, unleſs the Chriſtian, ÞY 
who demanded them, had declared to the judges, that they had cor | 
formed themſelves to the emperor's edicts. But, at other times, the) 
contained a profeſſion of paganiſm, and were either offered volunta” Buy 
ly by the apoſtate, or were ſubſcribed by him, when they were pi 
ſented to him by the perſecuting magiſtrate. Many uſed certificates 


V hich diſpenſed them from either profeſſing or denying their ſentiments Þ? 
See Srannatim. Hiftoria Chriſtiana, p. 732, 733. See allo Fav 2 


MaARANUs in vila Cypriani, operibus ejus præmiſſa, 5 6. p. 54 in A 


[(5) Theſe certificates were not all equally criminal, nor ſuppoſed | 
all a degree of apoſtaſy equally enormous. It is therefore neceſſary F 


Mos HEIM: Theſe certificates were ſometimes no more than a per: “ 


as letters of ſecurity, obtained from the prieſts at a high rate, %% 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. , 201 
that painful courſe of penitentia! dilcipline, which the Cenrt.IlI 


eccleſiaſtical laws indiſpenſably required. The biſhops 
were divided upon this matter: fore were fox ſhewing 


the deſired indulgence, while others cppoled it with all 


their might [r]. In Egypt and Africa, many, in order 

to maintain more ſpeedily the pardon of their apoſtaly, 
intereſted the martyrs in their behalf, and received from 

them letters of reconciliation and peace , . 1, e. a formal * Fbelles 
act, by which they (the martyrs) 1 lat 


moments, that they looked upon them as worthy of 


their communion, and deſired of conſequence that they 


ſhould be reſtored to their place among the brethren. 
Some biſhops and preſbyters re- admitted into the church 
with too much facility, apoſtates and tranſgreſſors, who 
produced ſuch teſtimonies as theſe. But Cyprian, bi- 
ſhop of Carthage, a man of ſevere wiſdom, and great 


| 2 dignity of character, acted in quite another way. Though 


he had no intention to derogate from the authority of 


the venerable martyrs, yet he oppoſed with vigour this 


LE” 
7 


unreaſonable lenity, and ſet limits to the efficacy of theſe 
letters of reconciliation and peace. Hence aroſe a keen 

diſpute between him and the martyrs, confeſſors, preſ- 

byters, and lapſed, ſeconded by the people; and yet, 
notwithſtanding this formidable multitude of adverſa- 

ries, the venerable biſhop came off victorious [2]. 
V. GarrLvs, the ſucceſſor of Decivs, and VoLuslA- The perſe- 
Nus, fon of the former, re- animated the flame of per- ger Gals 
ſecution, which was beginning to burn with leſs fury nd Voluſia- 
[w]. And, beſides the ſufferings which the Chriſtians ** 

had to undergo in conſequence of their cruel edicts, 

they were alſo involved in the public calamities that 


prevailed at this time, and ſuffered grievouſly from a 


l.] Evsemrvus, Hift. Eccle/. lib. vi. cap. 'xliv. CypR. Epiſolæ, in 
many places. Tn 
]! The whole hiſtory of this controverſy may be gathered from the 
epiſtles of CyyRIAx. See alſo GaBR. ArLBaseinavs, Obſervat. Ec- 
cleſ. hb. i. obſerv. xx. p. 94. DaLLavus, De penis et ſatisfactionibus hu- 
manis, lib. vii. cap. xvi. p. 706. . 


| . BUIES: Hift, Eccleſ. lib vii. cap. i. p. 250. Cyr RIAA. Epift. 
Vn, Iym. 2 7 | | 
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. Vale- 
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change indeed was ſudden. 


pire, were put to death, 
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ny provinces of the empire [x]. This peſtilence allo 
was an occaſion which the Pagan prieſts uſed with dex- 
terity to renew the rage of perſecution agaivſt them, by 
_ perſuading the people that it was on account of the leni- 
ty uſed toward the Chriſtians, that the gods ſent down 
their judgments upon the nations. In the year 254, 
VALERIAN, being declared emperor, made the fury of 
perſecution ceaſe, and reſtored the church to a ſtate of 
tranquillity, 

VI. Theclemency and beneide which VALERIAN 
ſhewed to the Chriſtians, continued until the fifth year 
of his reign. Then the ſcene began to change, and the 
Mack1anus, a ſuperſti- 
tious and cruel bigot to Paganiſm, had gained an entire 
alcendant over VaLERIAN, and was his chiet counſellor 
in every thing that related to the adminiſtration of the 
government. By the perſuaſion of this imperious mi— 
miſter, the Chriſtians were prohibited to aſſemble them- 
ſelves together, and their biſhops and doctors were ſent 
into baniſhment. This edict was publiſhed in the year 
257, and was followed, the year after, by one ſtill more 
ſevere; in conſequence of which a conſiderable number 
of Chriſtians, in all the different provinces of the em- 
and that by ſuch cruel me- 
thods of execution, as were much more terrible than 
death itſelf. Of thoſe that ſuffered in this perſecution, 
the moſt eminent were CVPRIAN, biſhop of Carthage ; 
SixTvs, biſhop of Rome; and Lav RENTIUS, a Roman 


deacon, who was barbarouſly conſumed by a flow and | 
An unexpected event ſuſpended, for a 


lingering fire 
while, the ſufferings of the Chriſtians. 
made priſoner in the war againſt the Perſians ; 


VaLERIAN, was 


church [y]. 


[x] Vid. Conan Lib. ad Demetrianum. 
[o] EusEs. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. x, xi. p. 255. Acta Cypriant, 


as they are to be found in the Ada Martyrum Ruix AR TI, p. 216. 


Creaiant Fpift. Ixxvii. p. 158. edit. Baluz. Ixxxii. p. 165. 
VII. The 


and his 
ſon GaLLienus, in the year 260, reſtored peace to the 


e 


2 = 
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VII. The condition of the Chriſtians was rather ſup- Cexr.ll 
portable, than happy under the reign of GaLLitnus, 
which laſted eight years; as allo under the ſhort admi- e F 
niſtration of his ſucceſſor CLaupius, Nor did they ſuf- under Galli- 
fer much during tle four firſt years of the reign of Au- dus * 
RELIAN, Who was raiſed to the empire in the year 290. Aweliza, 
But the fifth year of this emperor's adminiſtration would 
have proved fatal to them, had not his violent death 
prevented the execution of his cruel purpoſes, For 
while, ſet on by the unjuſt ſuggeſtions of his own ſu- 
perſtition, or by the barbarous countels of a bigotted 
prieſthood, he was preparing a formidable attack upon 
the Chriſtians, he was obliged to march into Gaul, where 
he was murdered in the year 275, before his edicts were 
publiſhed throughout the empire [z]. Few therefore 
ſuffered martyrdom under his reign ; and, indeed, du- 
ring the remainder of this century, the Chriſtians en- 
joyed a conſiderable meaſure of eaſe and tranquillity. 
They were, at leaſt, free from any violent attacks of 
oppreſſion and injuſtice, except in a ſmall number of 
cales, where the avarice and perten of the Roman 
magiſtrates interrupted their tranquillity [a]. 

VIII. While the Roman emperors and proconſuls em- The a- 
: ployed againſt the Chriſtians the terror of unrighteous dn 
| edicts, and the edge of the deſtroying ſword, the Plato- a againſtChriſ- 
nic philoſophers, who have been deſcribed above, "> Rs 
| hauſted againſt Chriſtianity all the force of their learning 
and eloquence, and all the reſources of their art and dex 
terity, in rhetorical declamations, ſubtle writings, and 
| ingenious ſtratagems. Theſe artful adverſaries were 
ſo much the more dangerous and formidable, as they 
had adopted ſeveral of the doctrines and inſtitutions of 


the goſpel, and, with a ſpecious air of moderation and 


[z] Evszm1vs, Hiſt. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xxx. LacTanT1vus, De 

| mortibus Perſequutor. cap vi. 

(a] Among theſe vexations may be reckoned the cruelty. of Gare - 

nus Max iMIAx, who, towards the concluſion of this century, per - 

| ſecuted the miniſters of his court, and the ſoldiers of his army, Who 
had profeſſed Chriſtianity. See EvseB1ivus, Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. 

| | p. 292. iv. p. 295. 317. | = 

impartiality, 
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impartiality, were attempting, after the example of 
their maſter AMmonius, to reconcile Paganiſm with 
Chriſtianity, and to form a ſort of coalition of the an- 
cient and the new religion. Theſe philoſophers had, at 
their head, in this century, PoRPHVRV, a Syrian, or as 
jorne allege, a Tyrian by birth, who wrote againſt the 
Chriſtians a long and laborious work, which was de- 
ſtroyed afterwards by an imperial edit [þ]. He was, 
undoubtedly, a writer of great dexterity, genius, and 
erudition, as thoſe of his works, that yet remain, ſuffi- 
ciently teſtify. But thoſe very works, and the hiſtory 
of his life, ſhew us, at the ſame time, that he was a 


much more virulent, than a formidable enemy to the 


— 


( 


Compariſons 
drawn be- 
tween the 
philoſophers 
andChriſt. 


Chriſtians. For by them 1t appears, that he was much 


more attentive to the ſuggeſtions of a ſuperſtitious ſpirit, Þ* 
and che viſions of a lively fancy, than to the ſober dic- Þ: 
tates of right reaſon and a found judgment. And it!“ 
may be more eſpecially obſerved of the fragments that yet Þ 
remain of his work againſt the Chriſtians, that they are! 
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equally deſtitute of judgment and equity, and are utter- 


ly unworthy of a wiſe and a good man [c]. 


IX. Many were the deceitful and perfidious ſtrata-Þ* 
gems by which this ſect endeavoured to obſcure the luſ-F 
tre and to diminiſh the authority of the Chriſtian doe- 
trine. But none of theſe were more dangerous than the 


[5] See HorsTENnius, De vita Porphyr. cap. xi. FaBRI c. Lux 1 


Evang. p. 154. Buppkus, Jagoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1009. 


[(c) This work of PoRyYHYRV againſt the Chriſtians was burnt by an z 


edict of ConsranTINng the GREAT. It was divided into fifteen books, 


as we find in EusEB1us, and contained the blackeſt calumnies againt 
the Chriſtians. The fr ft book treated of the contradictions, which he 
pretended to have found in the ſacred writings. — The greateſt pan 
of the z2welfth is employed in fixing the time when the prophecies of 
Dax1er were written. For Poxenyry himſelf found theſe prophe- 
cies fo clearly and evidently fulfilled, that, to avoid the force of the ar- 
gument, deducible from thence, in fayour of Chriſtianity, he was forced 
to have recourle to this abſurd ſuppoſition, that theſe prophecies had been 
publiſhed under the name of DaNIEL, by one who lived in the time of 


ANTIOCHUS, and wrote after the arrival of the events foretold. Mze- 


THODIUs, EUSEBIUs, and APOLLINAR1S Wrote againſt PoreavRYW 


But theſe reſutations have been long ſince loſt.] 
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Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 


ſeducing artifice, with which they formed a compariſon Cr. III. 


between the life, actions, and miracles of CHRIST, and 
the hiſtory of the ancient philoſophers; and placed the 
contending parties in ſuch failacious points of view, as 
to make the pretended ſages of antiquity appear, in 


nothing, inferior to the divine Saviour. With this view 


ARCHYTAS of Tarentum, PYTHaGoR as, of whom PoR- 
PHYRY wrote the life, APoLLONIUs Tyanaus, a Pytha- 
gorean philoſopher, whoſe miracles and peregrinations 
were highly celebrated by the vulgar, were brought upon 
the ſcene, and exhibited as divine teachers and rivals 
of the glory of the ſon of God. PhiLosTRATvus, one of the 
moſt eminent rhetoricians of this age, compoſed a pom- 
pous hiſtory of the life of AroLLonius, who was little 
elſe than a cunning knave, and did nothing but ape the 
auſterity and ſanctity of PyTHAGoRas. This hiſtory 
appears manifeſtly deſigned to draw a parallel between 
Curisr and the philoſopher of Tyana; but the impu- 
dent fiftions, and the ridiculous fables with which this 
work 1s filled, muſt, one would think, have rendered 


It incapable of deceiving any who were poſſeſſed of a 


ſound mind ; any, but ſuch, as, through the corruption 


of vicious prejudices were willing to be deceived [4]. 

X. But as there are no opinions however abſurd, and The perai- 
no ſtories however idle and improbable, that a weak 
and ignorant multitude, who are more attentive to the this compa- 
pomp of words, than to the truth of Sing, will not eaſily 
ſwallow; ſo it happened, that many were enſnared by 
the abſurd attempts of thele inſidious philoſophers. 
Some were induced by theſe perfidious ſtratagems to 
Babandon the Chriſtian religion, which they had em- 
braced. Others, when they heard that true Chriſtiani- 
ty, (as it was taught by Jesus, and not as it was after- 
{wards corrupted by his diſciples } differed almoſt, in no- 
thing, from the Pagan religion properly explained and 
. reſtored to its ne purity, determined to remain 


[4] See 95185 ius's aelics to the life of APOLLONIUS, by Pa1to» 


E5TRATUS ; as alſo Moshe1m's notes to his Latin tranſlation of Cup- 


WORTH's Imelledtual Mien, p. 304. 309. 311. 834. ch 
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Cexr.IIl. in the religion of their anceſtors, and in the worſhip of 


The at- 


tempts of the 
Jews againſt 


the Chriti- tians, by their influence upon the magiſtrates, as they 


Ans. 


their gods. A third ſort, were led by theſe compari- 
ſons between Cüxisr and the ancient philoſophers, to 


form to themſelves a motley ſyſtem of religion compo- 


ſed of the tenets of both parties, whom they treated 
with the ſame veneration and reſpect. Such was, par- 
ticularly, the method of ALEX AN DÜ¾P R SeveRus, Who 
paid indiſcriminately divine honours to CHRIST, and to 
Ok PpHEUSs, to APoLLonius, and the other philoſo- 
phers and heroes whoſe names were famous in ancient 
times. 

XI. The credit and power of 2 were too much 
abaſed to render them as capable of injuring the Chriſ- 


had formerly been. This did not, however, diſcourage 
their malicious efforts, as the books which Tex TULLIAN 
and CyPRian have written againft them abundantly 
ſhew, with ſeveral other writings of the Chriſtian doc- 
tors, who complained of the malignity of the Jews, and 
of their perfidious ſtratagems [e]. During the perſecu- 


tion under SEVEN Us, a certain perſon called Doi us,, 


who had embraced Chriſtianity, deſerted to the Jews, : 
doubtleſs, to avoid the puniſhments that were decreed 7 


againſt the Chriſtians ; and it was to recall this apoſtate Þ ; 
to his duty, and his profeſſion, that Se R APION, biſhop 

of Antioch, wrote a particular treatiſe againſt the Jews 
FJ. We may, however, conclude from this inſtance, 
that when the Chriſtians were perſecuted, the Jews were 


treated with leſs ſeverity and contempt, on account of 


their enmity againſt the diſciples of Jzsvs. And from 
the ſame fact we may alſo learn, that, though they were 
in a ſtate of great ſubjection and abaſements, yet they 


were not entirely deprived of all power of oppreſſing the 


Chriſtians. 


le! Hirrolvrvs, Serm. in Suſann, et Daniel, tom. i. Opp. p. 274. ; 


376. 
[1 Evsznivs, Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 213. 
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PART I. | 
| The INTERNAL HISTORY of the Cyuncu. "Mp 


F CHAPTER 1 1 


Concerning the Rate of letters and philoſophy during this | 


3 8 century. 1 1 
I. HE arts and ſciences, which, in the preceding Cx. III. 
. century, were in a declining ſtate, ſeemed, in —— 
| this, ready to expire, and had now loſt all their vigour Thedecy of | 

and all their luſtre. The celebrated rhetorician Loy- 

GINUsS, and the eminent hiſtorian Dion Cassius, with 1 

a few others, were the laſt among the Greeks, who WR 
£3 ſtood in the breach againſt the prevailing ignorance, pi 
and barbariſm of the times. Men of learning and 0 0 
genius were leſs numerous ſtill in the weſtern provinces 61 
of the empire, though there were, in ſeveral places, * 
2 flouriſhing ſchools erected for the advancement of the 40 
7 ſciences, and the culture of taſte and genius. Different * 
reaſons contributed to this decay of learning. Few of 11 
the emperors patronized the ſciences, or encouraged, by TY 
the proſpect of their favour and protection, that emula- 14 
e tion, which is the ſoul of the republic of letters. Be- 1 
f ſides, the civil wars that almoſt always diſtracted the _ : 
n empire, were extremely unfavourable to the purſuit of wh 
FR ſcience, and the perpetual incurſions of the barbarous 7 \ 1 | 
6 nations interrupted that leiſure and tranquillity which EY 


gare fo eſſential to the progreſs of learning and know- 
ledge, and extinguiſhed, among a people accuſtomed 
to nothing almoſt but the din of arms, all deſire of 
literary acquiſitions [g]. i 
II. If we turn our eye towards the ſtate of philoſophy, The gate of 
| philoſopby, 
| | 08 rincipal 
[g] See the Literary Hiftory of France, by the Benediiine monks, hc Pinotie, 
Yol, i. par, II. p. 317. | 


Q 2 | the 


g 
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Crux. III. the proſpect will appear ſomewhat leſs deſolate and 
comfortleſs. There were as yet, in ſeveral of the Gre- | 
cian ſects, men of conſiderable knowledge and reputa- 
tion, of whom Loxncinus has mentioned the greateſt Þ 
part [Y]. But all theſe ſets were gradually eclipſed by 
the ſchool of Ammonivs, whoſe origin and doctrines 
have been conſidered above. This victorious ſect, 
which was formed in Egypt, iſſued forth from thence 
with ſuch a rapid progreſs, that in a ſhort time it exten- 
ded itfelf almoſt throughout the Roman empire, and 
drew into its vortex, the greateſt part of thoſe, who ap- 
plied themſelves,” through inclination, to the ſtudy of 


ke Ons ò EIT OS ag ae 4% 28 "Fs W 
JJC ĩ²˙r ITW... IT, 
EE EEE ee A en ES Fo 


1 ; philoſophy. This amazing progreſs was due to PLo- 
4 Plotinus. INS, the moſt eminent diſciple of Au MoNius, a man 
| of a moſt ſubtle invention, and endowed by nature with |* 
a genius capable of the moſt profound reſearches, and 
equal to the inveſtigation of the moſt abſtruſe and diffi- 
cult ſubjects. This penetrating and ſublime philoſopher 
taught publicly firſt in Perfia, and afterwards at Rome, | 
and in Campania ; in all which places the youth flocked |? 
| in crouds to receive his inſtruction. He comprehended 1 
j the precepts of his philoſophy in ſeveral books, the moſt | 
=. of which are yet extant [7]. | o 
| We deals III. The number of diſciples that were formed in the 


propagatel. ſchool of PLoTinvs, is almoſt beyond credibility. The 

molt famous of them was PORPHVYRY [&], who ſpread a- 
broad through Sicily, and many other countries, the 
'S doctrine of his maſler, reviſed with great accuracy, 
| adorned with the graces of a flowing and elegant ſtyle, iz 
and enriched with new inventions and curious improve- 


—. 7 „%; „ . . Qt 


] In his life of PLoTINus, epitomized by Poxr HY RV, ch. xx. p. 
128. edit. Fabricii. 1 981 

li] See PoRrHXNII vita Plotini, of which FagRicrus has given an p.: 
edition in his Bibliotheca Græca, vol. iv. p. 91. BayLe's Diction. tom. 5 fo 
in. at the article PLoTINus ; as alſo Bxucksx's Hiftoria Critice 
Philoſophiæ. | | 4 

I PokearrY was firſt the diſciple of Lo voix us, author of the 
juſtly celebrated Treatiſe on the ſublime. But having paſſed from Greece 


to Rome, where he heard PLoTiNUus, he was ſo charmed with the genius G 


and penetration of this philoſopher, that he attached himſelf entirely to f 


him. See PLOTIN, vit. p. 3. Evunarc, ii p. 17. J 


ments [1]. a 
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mens [I]. From the time of Ammontvs, until the ſixth CSvr. III. 
Century, this was almoſt the only iy{ſtem of philoſophy TD" ö 
that was publickly taught at Alexandria. A certain phi— 
} lofopher, whoſe name was Pl. u rARc, having lear 5 
it there, brought it into Greece, and renewed, 
Athens, the celebrated Academy, from whence ſued a a 
(et of illuſtrious philoſophers, whom we ſhall have oc 
ion to mention in the progreſs of this work [i]. 
8 IV. We have unfolded above the nature and doctrines Different 
of this philoſophy, as far as was compatible with the even Fang 
brevity of our preſent deſign, It is, however, proper 
to add here, that its votaries were not all of the ſame 
ſentiments, but thought very differently upon a variety. 
of ſubjeds. This difference of opinion was the natural 
conſequence of that fundamental law, which the whole 
fect was obliged to keep conſtantly in view, viz. That 
truth as 10 be purſued with the utmoſt liberty, and to be 
collected from all the different ſyſtems in which it lay diſper- 
Jed. Hence it happened, that the Athenians rejected 
Certain opinions that were entertained by the philoſo- 
phers of Alexandria. None, however, who were am- 
bitious to be ranked among theſe new Platoniſts, called 
in queſtion the main doctrines, which formed the 
ground work of their ſingular ſyſtem ; thoſe, for exam- 
ple, which regarded the exiſtence of one God ; the foun- 
tain of all things; the eternity of the world; the depen- 
dance of matter upon the ſupreme being ; the natu:e of 
2 /ouls ; the plurality of gods; the method of 1 interpr eting the 
¶ Popular ſuperſtitions, o. 
V. The famous queſtion concerning the excellence The fate of 
and utility of human learning was now debated with _ 
great warmth among the Chriſtians, and the contending Chrittians. 
parties, in this controverſy, ſcemed hitherto of equal 
force in point of numbers, or nearly ſo. Many recom- 
mended the ſtudy of philoſophy, and an acquaintance 
with the Greek and Roman literature ; while others 

I] HorsTevnvus wit. Porphyrii, republiſhed in the Biblioibeca 
Greca of FaBriclus 

Is] Maxint vita Procli, cap. xi, xli. p. 25. 


Q3 | maintained, 
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Cxvr. III. maintained, that theſe were pernicious to the intereſts of 
genuine Chriſtianity and the progreſs of true piety. 
The cauſe of letters and - philolophy triumphed, how- 
ever, by degrees ; and thoſe, who wiſhed well to them, 
gained ground more and more, till, at length, the ſupe- 
riority was manifeſtly decided in their favour. This 
victory was principally due to the influence and authority 
of OrxiGen who having been early inſtructed in the 
new kind of Platoniſm already mentioned, blended it 
unhappily with the purer and more ſublime tenets of a 
celeſtial doctrine, and recommended it, in the warmeſt 
manner, to the youth who attended his public leſſons. 
18 The fame of this philoſopher increaſed daily among the 

3 Chriſtians, and, in proportion to his riſing credit, his 
method of propoſing and explaining the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity gained authority, till it became almoſt uni- 
verſal. Beſides, ſome of the diſciples of Plorixus 
having embraced Chriſtianity, on condition that they 
ſhould be allowed to retain ſuch of the opinions of their 
maſter, as they thought of ſuperior excellence and 
merit [], this muſt alſo have contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to turn the balance in favour of the ſciences. 
"Theſe Chriſtian philoſophers preſerving till a fervent 
zeal for the doctrines of their heathen chief, would na- 
turally embrace every opportunity of ſpreading them a- 
broad, and inftilling them into the minds of the 1 1gn0- 
rant and the unwary. 
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CHAP, Il 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and its 
form of government, during this century. 


| of te form], FT” H E form of eccleſiaſtical government that had 
8 government. been adopted by Chriſtians in general, had now 
acquired greater degrees of ſtability and force, both in 
particular churches, and in the univerſal ſociety of | 
Chriſtians collectively conſidered, It appears incon- 


[#] AuGvusTINUs, Epiftola Ivi, ad Dieſer, p. 260. tom. 1i. Opp. 
e a 
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teſtable from the moſt authentic records, and the beſt Cexr.lIt- 
hiſtories of this century, that, in the larger cities, there 
was, at the head of each church, a perſon to whom was 
given the title of b;/hop, who ruled this ſacred community 
with a certain fort of authority, in council, however, 
with the body of preſbyters, and conſulting, in matters 
of moment, the opinion and the voices of the whole aſ- 
ſembly [o]. It is alſo equally evident, that in every 
province, one biſhop was inveſted with a certain ſuperi- | $4 
ority over the reſt, in point of rank and authority. +40 
This was neceſſary to the maintenance of that aſſociation _ 4. 
of churches that had been introduced in the preceding Wo 
century, and contributed, moreover, to facilitate the = 
holding of general councils, and to give a certain degree 4 
of order and conſiſtence to their proceedings. It muſt, = 
at the ſame time, be carefully obſerved, that the rights | 
and privileges of theſe primitive biſhops were not, every 
where, accurately fixed, nor determined in ſuch a man- 
ner as to prevent encroachments and diſputes ; nor does 1 
it appear, that the chief authority, in the province, if 
was always conferred upon that biſhop who preſided N 
over the church eſtabliſhed in the metropolis. It is fun- 5 
ther to be noticed, as a matter beyond all diſpute, that 4 
the biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, conſidered % F 
| 
| 


2 
1 


. 


4 IA. N 
8 
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as rulers of primitive and apoſtolic churches, had a kind 
of pre-eminence over all others, and were not only con- 
ſulted frequently in affairs of a difficult and momentous 


nature, but were alſo diſtinguiſhed by peculiar rights Wt 
2 and privileges. | {LI 
II. With reſpect, particularly, to the biſhop of Rome; The mower = 
he is ſuppoſed by Cvr RIAN to have had, at this time, of io - 1 1 
a certain pre- eminence in the church ]; nor does he of Rem in #2 

E y 


| ſtand alone in this opinion. But it is to be carefully ob- hit? 
4 x ſerved, that thoſe who, with Cye&1an, attributed this 


in le] A ſatisfactory account of this matter may be ſeen in BLoONDELLI 
c Afologio pro Sententia Hieronymi de Epiſcopis et Preſbyteris, p. 130. as 
a I author has collected all the teſtimonies of the ancients relative to 
n- | that ſubject. | 
| le] Cvextan. Ep. Ixxiii. p. 131. Ep. lv. p. 86. Ib. De Unitalle 
Eccleſiæ, p. 195. edit. Baluzii. | 


ble Q 4 pre-eminence 
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Cexr.II. pre-eminence to the Roman prelate, inſiſted, at the ſame 


time, with the utmoſt warmth upon the equality in 
point of dg. and authority, that ſubſiſted among all 
the members of the epiſcopal order. In conſequence of 


this opinion of an equality among all Chiiſtian biſnops, 


they rejected, with contempt, the judgment of the 
biſhop of Reme, when tliey thought it ill founded or un- 
juſt, and followed their own ſenſe of things with a perfect 
independence. Of this CyrRIAN himſelf gave an emi- 
nent example in his famous controverſy with STEPHEN 
biſhop of Rome, concerning the baptiſm of bereticks, in 
which he treated the arrogance of that imperious prel#te 
with a noble indignation, and alſo with a perfect con- 
tempt. Whoever, therefore, compares all theſe things 


together, will eaſily perceive, that the pre-eminence of 


the biſhop of Rowe, was a pre-eminence of order and 


aſſociation [o], and not of poxwer and authority. Or, to 


explain the matter yet more clearly, the pre-eminence 
of the biſhop of Rome, in the univerſal church, was 
ſuch as that of Cyrrian, biſhop of Carthage, was in 
the African churches. And every one knows that the 


precedence of this latter prelate diminiſhed, in nothing, 


the equality that ſubſiſted among all the African biſhops, | 
invalidated, in no inſtance, their rights and liberties, 
but gave only to CyPrlan, as the preſident of their 
general aſſemblies, a power of calling councils, of pre. 
ſiding in them, of admoniſhing his brethren in a mild 
and fraternal manner, and of executing, in ſhort, ſuch i 
offices as the order and purpoſes of theſe eccleſiaſtical 
meetings neceſſarily required (v]. 5 


) So ] have tranſlated Principatus ordinis et conſociationis, which 
could not be otherwiſe rendered without a long circumlocution. The 
pre-eminence here mentioned ſignifies the right of convening councils, of pre- 
ſiding in them, of collecting voices, and ſuch other things as were eſſential 
to the order of theſe aſſemblies ]. 

{r] See STEPH. BaLuzit ad not ad Cypriani Epiſtolas, p. 387. 
359. 400 Conſult particularly the Lx x1. Lxx111 epiſtles of CVP RIAN, 
and the Lv, addreſſed to Cox N ELI us biſhop of Rome, in which letters 
the Carthaginian prelate pleads with warmth and yehemence for the 
equality of all Chriſtian biſhops. | I 
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III. The face of things began now to change in the 

I Chriſtian church. The ancient method of eccleſiaſtical 
government ſeemed, in general, ſtill to ſubſiſt, while, 

| at the ſame time, by imperceptible ſteps, it varied from 

q the primitive rule, and degenerated (anf the form 
ok ka religious monarchy. For the biſhops aſpired to 
be degrees of power and authority, than they had 
age: poſſeſſed ; 
the people, but alſo made gradual encroachments upon 
the privileges of the preſbyters. 
cover theſe uſurpations with an air of juſtice, and an ap- 
pearance of reaſon, they publiſhed new doctrines concer- 


which however were, in general, ſo obſcure, that they 
Jihemſelves ſeem to have underſtood them as little as thoſe 
to whom they were delivered. One of the principal au- 


was Cyp IAN, who pleaded for the power of the biſhops 
i with more zeal and vehemence, than had ever been hi- 
| Itberto employed in that cauſe, though not with an un- 
ſhaken conſtancy and perſeverance; for, in difficult 
and perilous times, neceſſity might oblige him to yield, 


Hand ſubmit all things to the judgment and authority of 
£ the church. 


1 oured the character and authority of thoſe, to whom 
the adminiſtration of the church was committed. For, 
j Though ſeveral yet continued to exhibit to the world il- 
Puſtrious examples of primitive piety and Chriſtian vir- 
tue; yet many were ſunk in luxury and voluptuouſ- 


and not only violated the rights of 


| Yttors of this change, in the government of the church, 


213 
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The govern- 
ment of the 
chwch deye- 
nerates into a 
monarchical 
form. 


And that they might 


Jning the nature of the church and of the epiſcopal dignity, 


IV. This change, in the form of eccleſiaſtical gOVEIN= The vices of 
ment, was ſoon followed by a train of vices which diſho- e ©87- 


+ | nels, puffed up with vanity, arrogance, and ambition, 
he poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of contention and diſcord, and ad- 
1 Nicted to many other vices, that caſt an undeſerved 
eproach upon the holy religion, of which they were 
37. the unworthy profeſſors and miniſters. This is teſti- 
, ed in ſuch an ample. manner, by the repeated com- 
er 

be laints of many of the moſt relperlaple writers of this 


| age 
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age [s], that truth will not permit us to ſpread the Þ 
veil, which we ſhould otherwiſe be deſirous to caſt over 
ſuch enormities among an order ſo ſacred. The biſhops Þ 


aſſumed, in many places, a princely authority, parti- 
cularly thoſe who had the greateſt number of churches |? 
under their inſpection, and who preſided over the moſt . 
opulent aſſemblies. They appropriated to their evan- - 
gelical function the ſplendid enſigns of temporal majeſty. Þ , 
A throne, ſurrounded with miniſters, exalted above 
his equals the ſervants of the meek and humble Jesvs, 5 : 
and ſumptuous garments dazzled the eyes and the minds 
of the multitude into an ignorant veneration for their 


Hence the 
| leſſer orders. 


urious life. The deacons, beholding the preſbyters | © 


bition were ſpread through every rank of the ſacred n 


lers had been aſſiduouſly and zealouſly employed in pro- 


labours and their example. But when the honours and 


arrogated authority. The example of the biſhops was , 
ambitiouſly imitated by the preſbyters, who, neglecting Þ* 
the ſacred duties of their ſtation, abandoned lere BH 
to the indolence and delicacy of an effeminate and lux- Þ? p 


deſerting thus their functions, boldly uſurped their fe 
rights and privileges, and the effects of a corrupt am- 


order. 5 

V. From what has been now obſerved, we may come, 
perhaps, at the true origin of minor, or leſſer orders, 
which were, in this century, added every where, to 
thoſe of the biſhops, preſbyters, and deacons. For, cer- 
tainly, the titles, and offices of ſubdeacons, acolythi, 
oſtiarii, or door-keepers, readers, exorciſts, and copiate, i 
would never have been heard of in the church, if its ru- 


moting the intereſts of the truth and piety by their | 


privileges of the biſhops and preſbyters were aug-| 
mented, the deacons alſo began to extend their ambitious |, 
views, and to deſpiſe thoſe lower functions and employ: Me 
ments, which they had hitherto exerciſed with ſuch hu- 4 
mility and zeal. The additional orders that were now | 
created to diminiſh the labours of the preſent rulers of 
the church, had functions allotted to them, which their Mend 

5s] Ortcen. Comm. in Maitheum, par. i. Opp. p. 420. 441, 442. i yOu! 
1 Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. i. b 291, be. ee = 


8 


names 


tal 


* 
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names partly explain [;]. The inſtitution of exorci/ts CenT. Ml. 
Was a conſequence of the doctrine of the New Plato- : 
niſts, which the Chriſtians adopted, and which taught, 

that the evil genii, or ſpirits, were continually hovering 
over human bodies, towards which they were carried by 


2 


| 2 naturat and vehement defire, and that vitious men 1 
were not ſo much impelled to fin by an innate depravity, "+ 
or by the ſeduction of example, as by the internal ſug- 1 
geſtions of ſome evil dæmon. The copialæ were em- | 
=P | 


Bo 


A 


loyed in providing for the decent interment of the 


= ad. - | 1 
VI. Marriage was permitted to all the various ranks e hg 1 
and orders of the clergy, high and low. Thoſe, how- 3 | 
Il) The ſubdeacons were deſigned to eaſe the deacons of the meaneſt | 
part of their work. Their office, conſequently, was to prepare the ſa- 
cred veſſels of the altar, and to deliver them to the deacons in time of 
divine ſervice, to attend the doors of the church during the communion- i 
2 ſervice, to go on the biſhops embaſſies, with his letters or meſſages to 105 
foreign churches. In a word, they were ſo ſubordinate to the ſuperior Mil 
| © 7; rulers of the church, that, by a canon of the council of Laodicea, they ' 1 | 
= were forbidden to fit in the preſence of a deacon without his leave. | "1% 
The order of aco/ythi was peculiar to the Latin church; for there was "7 
no ſuch order in the Greek church during the four firſt centuries. Their 1 
„name ſignifies attendants, and their principal office was to light the 14M 
5 © candles of the church, and to attend the miniſters with wine for the "i | 
euchariſt.— The 9fiarii, or door-keepers, were appointed to open and kN 
„ ſhut the doors, as officers and ſervants under the deacons and ſubdeacons ; 1 j 
„to give notice of the times of prayer and church-aſſemblies, which, in N IM 
„ũme of perſecution, required a private ſignal for fear of diſcovery ; and "T7. 


that probably was the firſt reaſon for inſtituting this order in the church "43. 


. 9 of Rome, whoſe example, by degrees, was ſoon followed by other mx 
. Fachurches.—The readers were thoſe that were appointed to read the 1 
ſeripture in that part of divine ſervice to which the catechumens were ad- yo 4 
d mitted.— The exorcifts were appointed to drive out evil ſpirits from the a 4 0 
y- bodies of perſons poſſeſſed , they had been long known in the church, 1 
3 but were not erected into an eccleſiaſtical order until the latter end of 1 

us the third century. — The copiatæ, or fofſarii, were an order of the inferior p 4 
*elergy, whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of funerals, and to provide lg 4 
u- for the decent interment of the dead. In vain have Bazxonivs and Wt 
wh ther Romiſh writers aſſerted, that theſe inferior orders were of apoſto- Wo 
of : ical inſtitution. The contrary 1s evidently proved, fince none of - . —— 
theſe offices are mentioned as having taken place before the third century. $i 190 


Band * origin of ſome of them can be traced no higher than the 
zourth. ] 
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ever, who continued in a ſtate of celebacy, obtained 

Cxxrt.llI. by this abſtinence a higher reputation of ſanctity and 

virtue than others. This was owing to an almoſt gene- 

ral perſuaſion, that they, who took wives, were of all 

others the moſt ſubject to the influence of malignant | 

demons []. And as it was of infinite importance to 

the intereſts of the church, that no1mpure or malevolent 

ſpirit entered into the bodies of ſuch as were appointed 

to govern, or to inſtruct others; to the people were de- 

firous that the clergy ſhould uſe their utmoſt efforts to 

abſtain from the pleaſures of the conjugal life. Many | 

of the ſacred order, eſpecially in Africa, conſented io 

ſatisfy the deſires of the people, and endeavoured to do 

this, in ſuch a manner, as not to offer an entire violence 1 9 

Concubines to their on inclinations. For this purpoſe, they formed Þ | 
erer * connexions with thoſe women, who had made vows of 

clergy. Perpetual chaſtity, and it was an ordinary thing for an P 

cec.ccleſiaſtic to admit one of theſe fair ſaints to the partici- 

pation of his bed, but fill under the moſt ſolemn decla- 

rations, that nothing paſſed in this commerce, that was 

contrary to the rules of chaſtity and virtue [w]. Theſe 

holy concubines were called, by the Greeks, Zuuodxro, 

and by the Latins, Mulieres ſubintroductæ. This inde- 

cent cuſtom alarmed the zeal of the more pious among 

the biſhops, who employed the utmoſt efforts of their 

ſeverity and vigilance to aboliſh it, though it was a 

long time before they entirely effected this laudable 
| purpoſe. i | 5 . 

The princi- VII. Thus we have given a ſhort, though not a very 

pal Greck pleaſing, view of the rulers of the church during this 

writer, century, and ſhould now mention the principal writers 

that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it by their learned and 
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pious productions. The moſt eminent of theſe, whe- Mer 
ther we conſider the extent of his fame, or the multi- r 
| | | 5A. 

[u] PoxpHYRIUS, gel aT9X76, lib. iv. p. 417. 3 1 
o] Credut Judæus Apella. See however Dop WELL. Di]. tertia bY 
Cyprianica, and Lu p. Ax. MunxAroxlus, Dif. de Hniſactis et Agabebis, b 
ia his Anecdot. Græc. p. 218; as allo BALVZTUs ad Cypriant Epiſts. b. e 


p. 5. 12, &c. 


plicity ; 
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| plicity of his labours, was Or1cen, a preſbyter and Cexr: II. 


catechiſt of Alexandria, a man of vaſt and uncommon 
abilities and the greateſt luminary of the Chriſtian world 

| that this age exhibited to view. Had the juſtneſs of 

| his judgment been equal to the immenſity of his genius, 

the fervor of his piety, his indefatigable patience, his 
extenſive erudition, and his other eminent and ſuperior 
A | talents, all encomiums muſt have fallen ſhort of his 
merit. Yet ſuch as he was, his virtues and his labours 
geſerve the admiration of all ages, and his name will 
be tranſmitted with, honour through the annals of time 
5 | as long as learning and genius ſhall be eſteemed among 
men [x]. 


© tury was JuLivs AFRICANUS, a native of Paleſtine, a 
man of the moſt profound erudition, but the greateſt 
part of whoſe learned labours are unhappily loſt. 

> HirroLyTvs, whoſe hiſtory is much involved in dark- 
neſs [y], is alſo eſteemed among the moſt celebrated au- 
thors and martyrs of this age; but thoſe writings, 
which at preſent bear his name, are juſtly looked upon 


N by many, as either extremely corrupted or entirely 
ſpurious. 


Gx OV, biſhop of New Cæſarea, acquired, at this 
Sg time, the title of Thaumaturgus, i. e. wonder. worker, 
r 


on account of the variety of great and ſignal miracles, 
which he is ſaid to have wrought during the courſe of 
bis miniſtry. Few of his works have come down to 
our times, and his miracles are called in queſtion by 
many, as unſupported by ſufficient evidence [z]. 


lt were to be wiſhed that we had more of the writings | 
18 | 
1d ? [#] See a very learned and uſeful work of the famous Hue biſhop 
C- Fiof Avranches, intitled, Origeniana. See allo Doucin, Hiſtoire d 
i 1 Fear et des mouvemens arrives duuð Þ Egliſe au ſujet de ſa doctrine; and 


EBayLe's Dictionary, at the article OxI Ex. 

bo The Benedictine monks have, with great labour and erudition, 
; ndeayoured to diſpel this darkneſs in their Hiſtoire Litteraire de la 
rance, tom. 1. p. 361. 


(= See Van Dart 3 preface to his Latin treatiſe concerning Oracles, 
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The ſecond in renown among the writers of this cen- 
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Cexr.Ill.of Dion vstus, biſhop of Alexandria, than thoſe which 
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the Chriſtian religion when he wrote this work, has 
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have ſurvived the ruins of time, ſince the few remaining 
fragments of his works diſcover the moſt conſummate | 
wiſdom and prudence, and the moſt amiable ſpirit of 
moderation and candor, and thus abundantly vindicate 
from all ſuſpicion of flattery the ancients who mentioned 
him under the title of Dionys1us the GREAT a]. '8 
Mc:THropius appears to have been a man of great 
piety, and highly reſpectable on account of his eminent 
virtue ; but thoſe of his works, which are yet extant, 
diſcover no great degree of penetration and acuteneſs in 

handling controverſy and weighing opinions. 
VIII. Cy RIAN, biſhop of Carthage, a man of the 
moſt eminent abilities and flowing eloquence ſtands 
foremoſt in the liſt of Latin writers. His letters, and 
indeed the moſt of his works, breathe ſuch a noble and. 
pathetic ſpirit of piety, that it is impoſſible to read F? 1 
them without the tendereſt feelings of a ſublime enthu- 1 
ſiaſm. We muſt however obſerve, that he would have Þ x 
7 


been a better writer, had he been leſs attentive to the! 


ornaments of rhetoric; and a better biſhop, had he been 
able to reſtrain the vehemence of his temper, and to i 
diſtinguiſh, with more acuteneſs, between truth and t 
falſhood. : Wt 

The dialogue of Mixucivs FELIX, which bears the 
title of Oavins, effaces with ſuch judgment, ſpirit, 
and force the calumnies and reproaches that were caſt | 
upon the Chriſtians by their adverſaries, that it deſerves 
an attentive peruſal from thoſe who are deſirous to 
know the ſtate of the church during this century. 4 

The vil Books of ARrnos1us, the African, written | 
againſt the Gentiles, are a ſtill more copious and ample 
defence of the Chriſtians, and, though obſcure in ſeveral 
places, may yet be read with pleaſure and with profit. 
It is true, that this rhetorician, too little inſtructed in 


S e. © —on 


oy 


mingled great errors with ſolemn and important. truths, 5 5 


8 
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[a] The hiſtory of Diowrs1vs is particularly illuſtrated by Jae. 
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BasnAGE, in his Hiſtoire de I Egliſe, tom i, livre ii. cap. v. p. 68. 1 
| an : 
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phical form, very different from that in which it is com- 
* monly received. - 
WMWWWee refer our readers, for an account of the authors of 
inferior note, who lived in this century, to thoſe who 
have profeſſedly given hiſtories or enumerations of the 
Chriſtian writers, 


CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this 
5 century. 


I. HE principal doctrines of Chriſtianity were 
- now explained to the people in their native pu- 
rity and ſimplicity, without any mixture of abſtract 
reaſonings or ſubtile inventions; nor were the feeble 
minds of the multitude loaded with a great variety of 


applied themſelves to the ſtudy of letters and philoſophy, 
ſoon abandoned the frequented paths, and ſtruck out 
into the devious wilds of fancy. The Egyptians diſ- 
2 tinguiſhed themſelves in this new method of explaining 
the truth. They looked upon it as a noble and a glo- 
rious taſk to bring the doctrines of celeſtial wiſdom into 


timate and hidden nature of thoſe truths which the 
divine Saviour had delivered to his diſciples. ORICREN 
vas at the head of this ſpeculative tribe. This great 
man, enchanted by the charms of the Platonic philoſo- 
phy, ſet it up as the teſt of all religion, and imagined 
¶ that the reaſons of each doctrine were to be found in that 
favourite philoſophy, and their nature and extent to be 


= [7] See Ontcen. in Pref. libror. de Principiis, tom. i. Opp. p. 49. 
hs, and lib. i. De Principiis, cap. ii. See alſo GaeGcor NeocaSARIENSI 

1 vi Fidei, p. 11. of his works according to the edition of GER. 
5 4 v88LV8., | | 


= | determined 


119 
and has exhibited Chriſtianity under a certain philoſo- CEN. III. 


The tate of 
the Chriſtian 
doQrige. 


4 precepts [þ]. But the Chriſtian doctors, who had 


ga certain ſubjection to the precepts of their philoſophy ; 
and to make deep and profound reſearches into the in- 
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which could not fail to be pernicious, and under the au- 


cceding hence, paſſed through various forms and modi- 


The riſe of 
the myſtic 
theology. 


the attempts of thoſe, who, by definitions, -abſtract 


ſchool, which alſo was adopted by Or1cen and his 
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determined by it [c). It muſt be confeſſed, that he 
handled this matter with modeſty and with caution ; but 
he ſlill gave an example to his diſciples, the abuſe of 


thority of which they would naturally indulge them- 
ſelves without reſtraint in every wanton fancy. And fo, 
indeed, the caſe was: for the diſciples of OrtGrn, 
breaking forth from the limits fixed by their maſter, in- 
terpreted in the moſt licentious manner the divine truths 
of religion, according to the tenor of the Platonic philo- 
ſophy. From theſe teachers the philoſophical or /cho- 
laſtic theology, as it is called, derived its origin, and pro- 


fications according to the genius, turn, and erudition of 
thoſe who embraced it. „ 
II. The fame principles gave riſe to another ſpecies « 
of theology, which was called myſtic. And what muſt ÞMt « 
ſeem at firſt ſight ſurprizing here is, that this myſtic « 
theology, though formed at the fame time, and derived | 
from the ſame ſource with the ſcholaſtic, yet had a natu- 
ral tendency to overturn and deſtroy it. The authors 
of this myſtic ſcience are not known, but the principles 
from whence it ſprung are manifeſt. Its firſt. promoters th 
proceeded from that known doctrine of the Platonic 


diſciples, that the divine nature was diffuſed through all: 
human ſouls, or in other words, that the faculty of rea- 
ſon, from which proceeds the health and vigour of 
the mind, was an emanation from God, into the human 
ſoul, and comprehended in it the principles and elements of 
all truth, human and divine. They denied that men] 
could, by labour or ſtudy, excite this celeſtial flame in 
their beaſts, and therefore they diſapproved highly of 


theorems, and profound ſpeculations, endeavoured to 
form diſtinct notions of truth, and to diſcover its hidden] 
nature. On the contrary, they maintained that filence,Þ 


[e] This is manifeſt from what remains of his Stromata; as alſo from \ 
his books de Principiis, which are till preſerved ina Latin tranſlation off 
them by Rurrixus. 9 


tranquillity 


= 
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acts of mortification as might tend to extenuate and ex- 
hauſt the body, were the means by which the hidden 


tues, and to inſtruct men in the knowledge of divine 
things. For thus they reaſoned : “ They who behold 
= + with a noble eontempt all human affairs, who turn 
away their eyes from terreſtrial vanities, and ſhut all 
{© the avenues of the outward ſenſes againſt the conta- 
= «+ pious influences of a material world, muſt neceſſarily 
return to God, when the ſpirit is thus diſengaged 
from the impediments that prevented that happy 
© © union. And in this bleſſed frame, they not only en- 
joy inexpreſſible raptures from their communion with 
the ſupreme being, but alſo are inveſted with the in- 
b eſtimabie privilege of contemplating truth undiſ- 
guiſed and uncorrupted in its native purity, while 
others behold it in a vitiated and deluſive form.” 
III. This method of reaſoning produced ſtrange ef 
fects, and drove many into caves and deſarts, where 
they macerated their bodies with hunger and thirſt; and 
ee to all the miſeries of the ſevereſt diſcipline 
Wat a gloomy imagination could prefcribe. And it is 
not improbable that Paur, the firſt hermit, was rather 
Fugaged by this fanatical ſyſtem than by the perſecu- 


| 
1 
5 Thebais, where he led, during the ſpace of ninety 
Fears, a life more worthy of a ſavage animal, than of a 
4 tional being [ d]. It is, however, to be obſerved, that 
Though Pau“ is placed at the head of the order of ber- 
1s, yet that unſociable manner of life was very com- 
Pon in Egypt, Syria, India, and Meſopotamia, not only 
Pag before his time, but even before the coming of 
Wnkisr, And itis ſtill practiſed among the Mahome- 
1 ans, as well as the Chriſtians, in. thoſe arid and burn- 


la] The life of this hermit was wiitten by Ju ROM. 
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tranquillity, repoſe, and ſolitude, accompanied with ſuch Czxr. III. 


— — 


and internal word was excited to produce its latent vir- 


Hence the 
riſe of the 
monks anc 
hermits. 
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$ ion under Dectvs, to fly into the moſt ſolitary deſarts 
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Cenr.lI. ing climates [el. For the glowing atmoſphere, that 

- ſurrounds thele countries, is a natural cauſe of that 
love of ſolitude and repoſe, of that indolent and me- 
lancholy diſpoſition, that are remarkably common at 
mong their languid inhabitants. 

IV: But let us turn away our eyes from theſs {ſcenes of 
noe Sole : fanaticiſm, which are ſo opprobrious to human nature, 
broad.the 7, ana conkider ſome other circumſtances, that belong 
more or leſs to the hiſtory of the Chriſtian doctrine du- 


ring this century. 
the uſeful labours of thoſe, who manifeſted their zeal! 


The zeal of 


cred wri- 
tings. 


for the holy ſcriptures by the care they took to have | 


accurate copies of them multiplied every where, andÞ 
that, at ſuch moderate prices, as rendered them of 6400 
purchaſe; as alſo to have them tranſlated into various 
languages, and publiſhed in correct editions. Many off. 
the more opulent among the Chriſtians contributed ge- 
nerouſly a great part of their ſubſtance to the carrying 
on. theſe pious and excellent undertakings. Pi:r1us and 
HisycHius in zypi, and LUCIAN at Antioch, employ 
ed much pains in correcting the copies of the e 
eint; and aurHilius of Czſarea, laboured with Sea 


diligence und ſucceſs in works of the ſame nature, un 4 


til a glorious martyrdom finiſhea his courſe, But OR 


_ [#1 


After the encomiums, we have given to ORI CRN 


(:'cen's we- 


ef in- 115 10 Hud an undoubted right to the firſt place amor a 
the interpreters of the tcriptures in this century, it | | 


e Wett TH 
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lues. 


363. 


collected and publiſhed, by the 3 eee in folio, 1 
Parts, in 1713. 


tom. it. p. 1581. and CARPZOvII Critic, Sacr, Veter. Teſtam. p. 574% 
| —_— 108 


And here it is proper to mention? 


GEN x ſurpaſſed all others in diligence and aſſiduity, and z 
his famous Hexapla, though almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
by the waſte of time, will, even in its fragments, ref 
main an eternal monument of the incredible applica 
tion with which that great man laboured to removi 


thoſe obſtacles which retarded the progreſs of the gol 3 


5 See the travels of Lucas, in the year 1734. ſecond volume, 


See alſo upon this head BUupDEI {/agoge in Theol 
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not without a deep concern that we are obliged to add, CæNT. III! 
x that he alfo, by an unhappy method, opened a ſecure — 
retreat for all forts of errors, that a wild and Irregular 
imagination could bring forth. Having entertained a 
notion that it was extremely difficult, if not impolh- 
bo ble, to defend every thing contained in the facred wri- 
þ tings from the cavils of heretics and infidels, fo long as 
they were explained literally, according to the real im- 
| | port of the terms, he had recourſe to the fecundity of 2 
1 ; a lively imagination, and maintained that the holy ſcrip- — 
| tures were to be interpreted in the ſame allegorical man- | 
| ner, that the Platoniſts explained the hiſtory of the gods. 
I ts conſequence of this pernicious rule of interpretation, 
he alledged that the words of ſcripture were, in many 
F Places, abſolutely void of ſenſe; and that though in o- 
| thers there were, indeed, certain notions conveyed un- 
der the outward terms according to their literal force 
Jand i import, yet it was not in theſe that the true mean- 
ing of the ſacred writers was to be ſought, but in a. 
oenone and hidden ſenſe ariſing from the nature of 
the things themſelves [g]. This hidden ſenſe he endea- 
Þ vours to inveſtigate throughout his commentaries, neglec- 
n. Wins and deſpiſing, for the moſt part, the outward let- 
Wer; and in this devious path he diſplays the moſt inge- 
Pious ſtrokes of fancy, though always at the expence 
pf truth, whoſe divine, ſimplicity is ſcarcely diſcerni— 
Jie through the cobweb val of Py L]. Nor did 
8 the 


VI „„ 2 * 


3 F For a further illuſtration of this matter, the reader may conſult 
he excellent Preface of de la Rue, to the ſecond volume of the works 
Fi If Oxi ox, publiſhed i in folio at Paris, in the year 1733. An accu- 
I ate and full account of OrxtGcen's method of interpreting the ſcripture 
pay be found in the work, intitled, Commentar. de rebus Chriſtian. ante 
li 11 onflantinum M. p. 629. Where the philoſophy and theology ot that 
Feat man, and his controverſy with Deus TRIUS biſhop of Alexandria, 

e treated of profefſedly, and at large. / 
: U OxleEN, in his Stromata, book x. expreſſes himſelf i io this "fell 
FS wing manner: The ſource of many evils hes in adhering to the 
FS carnal or external part of ſeripture. Thoſe who do fo, ſhall not at- 
tain to the kingdom of God. Let us, therefore, ſeek after the ſpirit 
and the ſubſtantial fruit of the word, which are hidden and my ſte- 
rious.” And again: © The ſcriptures are of little uſe to thoſe who 
R 2 „ under- 
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Creux r. II. the inventions of OR1Gen end here. He divided this 
hidden ſenſe, which he purſued with ſuch eagerneſs, in- 
to moral. and myſtical or ſpiritual. The moral ſenſe of 
ja ſeripture diſplays thole doctrines that relate to the in- 
ö ward ſtate of the ſoul and the conduct of life. The myſ- 
bf tical, or ſpiritual, ſenſe repreſents the nature, the laws, 
| and the hiſtory of the ſpiritual or myſtical world. We 
0 are not yet at the end of the labyrinth; for he ſubdivid— 
ed this myſtical world of his own creation into two dil- 
tint regions, the one of which he called the /pertor, 
i e. heaven; and the other the inferior, by which he 
meant the church, This led to another diviſion of the 
myſtical ſenſe into an earthly or allegorical ſenſe, adapted 
to the inferior world, and a celcſtiui or anagogetical one, 
adapted to the ſuper ir region. This chimerical method 
of explaining the icripture was, before Or1G EN, received 
by many Chriitians, who were deluded into it by the 
example of the Jews. Burt as this learned man reduced 
it into a ſyſtem. and founded it upon fixed and deter- 
minate rules, he 1s, on that account, 1 con- 

id. red as 1's -rincipal author. 
Other inter- VI. A prodigious number of interpreters, both in this 
pete and the ſucceeding ages, followed the method of O«1- 
ou, though with ſome variations; nor could the feu, 
who explained ti e ſacred writings with judgment, and 
a true ſpirit of criticiſm, oppoſe, with any ſucceſs, the 
torrent of allegory that was overflowing the church, 
The c:mmentaries of H POL VTS, which are yet ex- 
tant, ſhew manifeftly, that this good man was entirely 


« underſtand them, as they a are written.” One would think it impot: 
ſible, that ſuch expreſſions thould drop from the pen of a wife man, 
But the philoſophy, which thi great man embraced with ſuch zeal, vu 
one of the ſources of his deluſion. He could not find in the bible the {i 
opinions he had adopted, as long as he interpreted that ſacred book 
2ccorcing to its literal ſenſe But PLaro, ArisTOTLE, Zeno, and, 
indeed, the Whole philoſophical tribe, could not fail to obtain, fo! 7 
their ſentiments, a place in the goſpel, when it was interpreted by the 
wanton inventions of fancy, and upon the ſuppofition of a hide fen/ Wi 
to which jt was poſſible to give all torts of forms. Hence all, who 
deſired to model Chriitianity according to their fancy or their favou- 
rite ſyſtem of phulotophy, embraced OK1GEN s method of interpteta- 


tion. : 
addidtci | 
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addicted to the ſyſtem of O-1GiN, and the ſame judg- CR r. III. 15 
ment may be hazarded concerning VicToRints's expit- - pl 


* cations of certain books of the Oid aud New 1 eftamei.t, | 
though thele explications are, long ſince, loſe. The 


tranſlation of the Eccleſiaſtes by GREROOY TharmaTUR- 


> Gus, which is yet remaining, is not chargeable with : 
this reproach, notwithſtandiug the tender and warm 9 
attachment of its author to ORO N. The book of Ge- | 
ne ſis, and the Song of Solomon were explained by Me— 0 
© THODIUS, Whoſe work is loſt; and Au Mods compoſ- 1 
ed a Harmony of the Goſpels. | "4.4 
VII. The dcctrinal part of theology employed njauaic "i 
the pens of many learned men in this century, In his ee 
Stromata, and his four books f Elements, O«1G\N Hul. . 1 98 
trated the greateſt part of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 1.6 
or, to ſpeak more properly, rather diſguiſed them under 1 
the lines of a vain philoſophy. The books of elements, il 


or principles, were the firſt ſketch that appeared ot th 

ſcholaſtic or philoſophical theology. Something of the 
ſame nature was attempted by TH ocnosTts, in his 
ſeven books of Hypotypoſes, which are only kiown at 
= preſent by the extracts of them in Frorits, who re- 
preſents them as the work of one who was infected with 
the notions of Ozxtcen., GrtGory THAUMATURGLS: 
| drew up a brief ſummary of the Chriſtian religion, in 
bis Expoſition of the faith, and many treated, in a more 
ample manner, particular points of doctrine in oppoſi- 


& publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes concerning patience, mortality, 
works, alms, as alſo an exhortation to martyrdom. In 
theſe diſſertations, there are many excellent things; but 
R 3 there 


tion to the enemies and corruptors of Chriſtianity. Thus / 13 | 
Wy HiepoLyTUs wrote concerning the deity, the reſurrec— £2. Y 
tion, anti-chrift, and the end of the world Mzinopits, 11 
concerning free will; and Lucixx, concerning Faith. 1 
a lt is doubtful in what claſs theſe. productions are to be "8 
placed, as the moſt of them have periſhed among the 3 
ruins of time. | bt il. 
VIII. Among the moral writers, the firſt place, after Moral wii- "14M 

I Ts RTULLIAN, of whom we have already ſpoken above, . V3.0 
is due to Cyerian, a prelate of eminent merit, who OY 
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280 III. there runs through them all a general want of order, 


Polemic di- 
vines. 


tings azainſt Cri.sus; by ARNoK1Us, in his ſever book: 8 


writers, thoſe who wrote againſt the philoſophers, or 6 
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' preciſion, and method; nor do we always find ſolid 
proofs in favour of the deciſions they contain [j]. Ox1- 
GEN has written many treatiſes of this kind, and a- 
mong others, an exhortation to ſuffer martyrdom for the 
truth; a ſubject handled by many authors in this cen- E 
tury, but with OOTY eloquence and penetration. Mx- £ 
THODIUS treated of chaſtity, in a work intitled, Sympo- 
| um virginum, or, the feaſt of virgins; but this treatiſe 
is full of confuſion and dilorder. * Dionysius handled 
the doctrine of penance and temptations. The other 
moral writers of this period are too obſcure and trivial 
to render the mention of them neceſlary. 

IX. The controverſial writers were exceeding nume- 
rous in this century. The Pagans were attacked, and 
that, in a victorious manner, by MINUCIUs. FELIX, in 


"tht 


h1s dialogue called Oavins by CRricun, in bis wri- Wl 


againſt "the Gentiles, and CyPKIAN, in his treatiſe con- 
cerning the warty of idols. The chronicle of Hieeo-W 
LYTUs, in oppoſition to the Gentiles; and the work of 
Mrhoblies againſt PorpHYRY, that bitter adverſary z 
of the Chriſtians.” are both loſt. = - 


We may alſo reckon, in the number of the Polemic 


who treated any ſubjects that were diſputed between 
different ſects. Such was HiepoLy® os, who wrote a- 
ainſt PL Aro, and who alſo treated the niceſt, the moſt ; b 
difficult, and the moſt controverted ſubjects, ſuch a: 
fate, free will, and the origin of evil, which exerciſed, 
likewiſe, the pens of MzErhobius and other acute 
writers. What H:pyoLyTus wrote againſt the Jews, i 
not come down to our times; but the v ork of CYPRi at : 
upon that ſubject, yet remains [#]. Os 1onN, Vicroſ 
Rios, Hiro, ros attacked, in general, all variou , 
ſects and hereſies that divided the church, but their la 
bours, in that immenſe field, have entirely diſappeared} <a 


and as to thoſe, who only turned their controverſial arm 2 
caſ 
[i] See BARBTYRAC, De la Morale des peres, ch. viii. p. A iru 


[ 0 This Work! Is intitled, Fee contra Fe _ 1 
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againſt ſome few ſccts, and certain particular doctrines, CEN r. III. | 
= we think it not neceſſary to enumcrate them here. F 
X. It is, however, neceſlary to obſerve, that the me- Neuss 
thods now uſed of defending Chriſtianity, and attacki. g » etbod of 


0 overly 


judaiſm, and idolatry, degeneraicd much from the p- cms. 
mitive ſimplicity, and the true rule of coniroveriy. Theed. 
Chriſtian doctors, who had been educated in the ſchools 
of the rhetoricians and ſophiſts, raſhiy employed the 
arts and evaſions, of their ſubile maß eis in the ſer— 
vice of Chriſtianity; and intent only upon defeating 
the enemy, they were too little atteyiive to the mcans 
of victory, indifferent whether they acquired it by ar— 
= tifice or plain dealing. This method of diſputing, which 
the ancients called gconomical {/j, and which had victo- 
ry for its objects, rather than truth, was, in conſequence 
of the prevailing taſte of rhetoric and fophiſtry, almoſt 
univerſally approved. The Platoniſts contributed to 
the ſupport and encouragement of this ungenerous 
method of diſputing, by that maxim of theirs which 
aſſerted the innocence of defending the truth by artifice 
and fallhood. This will appear manifeſt to thoſe who 
have read, with any meaſure of penetration and judg- 
ment, the arguments of O«z1GEn againſt Crrisus, and 
thoſe of the other Chriſtian diſputants againſt the idola- 
trous Gentiles. The method of TEN WULLIAN, Who 
u uſed to plead preſcription againſt erroneous doctors, 
vas not, perhaps, unfair in this century; but they muſe 
be much unacquainted both with the times, and, indeed, 
8 with the nature of things, who imagine that it is always 
allowed to employ this method [m}. 1 


DI] Souverain Platoniſm dewiile, p. 244. DailLe, De vero uſu 
Patrum, lib i p. 160. Jo. Chais rorH. WoL II Caſauboniana, p. 100. 
Concerning the famous rule, 70 di a thing, zur" hixov9;iay, Or m- 
cally, ſee particularly the ample illuſtrations of GarAK ER, ad Marci An- 
tonini lib. xi. p. 330, &c. 5 | 

en) We ſcarcely know any caſe, in which the plea of preſcription 
can be admitted as a ſatisfactory argument, in ſavour of religious tenets 
or articles of faith, unleſs by preſcription be meant, a doctrine's being 
eſlabliſbed in the time and by the authority of the apoſtles. In all other 
caſes, preſcription is no argument at all: it cannot recommend error, and 
truth has no need of its ſupport.] 


R 4 XI. This 
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CEMT. III. 


Suppoſititions 
or ſpurious 
writers, 
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XI. This diſingenuous and vicious method of ſurpri- 
ing their adverſaries by artifice, and flriking them 
down, as it were, by lies and fictions, produced, among 
other diſagreeable effects, a great number of books, 
which were falſely attributed to certain great men, in 
—— to give theſe ſpurious productions more credit and 

weight. For, as the greateſt part of mankind are leſs 
governed by reaſon than by authorities, and prefer, in 
many caſes the deciſions of fallible mortals to the uner- 
ring dictates of the divine word, the diſputants, of whom 


we are now ſpeaking, thought they could not ſerve the 
truth more effectually than by oppoſing illuſtrious names 


and reſpectable authorities to the attacks of its adverſa- 
ries. Hence, the book of canons, which certain artful 
men aſcribed falſely to the apoſtles, hence, the ali. 
cal conſtitutions, of which CLEMENT, biſhop of Rome, is 


ſaid to have formed a collection; hetice the recognition, 


and the cleme ina, which are allo attributed to CLEMENT 
In], and many other productions of that nature, which 


for a long time, were too mycn eſteemed by credulous 


men. 

Nor were the managers of commerenty the only perſons 
who employed theſe ſtratagems; the Myſtics had re- 
courfe to the ſame pious frauds to ſupport their ſect. 
And accordingly, when they were aſked from what chiet 
their eſtabliſhment took its riſe, to get clear of this per- 
plexing queſtion, they feigned a chief, and choſe. for 
that purpoſe, DionvsIus the Areopagite, a man of al- 
moſt apoſtolical weight and aithority, who was con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, in the farſt century, by the preach- 
ing of St. Paul. at Athens. And to render eus fiene 


[(«) It is not with the utmoſt accuracy, that Dr. Mosne1m places 
the recoonitims among the ſpurious works of antiquity, fince they are 
quoted by Origen, ExiPRANIUS, and RupIix, as the work of CLE- 
MENT. it is true indeed, that theſe writers own them to have been 
altered in ſeveral places, and falſified by the heretics ; and Eeienani- 


5 particularly, tells us, that the Ebionites ſcarcely left any thing 


ſound in them. As to the Clementina, they were undoubtedly ſpu- 
rio us.] 
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tions, that they, who were deſirous of ſurpaſſing all o- 


the millennium, or reign of a thouſand years; the baptiſm um. 


mong men, before the entire and final diſſolution of 


3 et? 
ve Wh 5G 
Pt CIs 


r RO Ron a RET 


el. Nepos, an Egyptian biſhop, endeavoured to re- 
ſtore this opinion to its former credit, in a book writ- 
ten againſt the allegoriſts, for fo he called, by way of 


= New Teſtament, See alſo, for an account of the doctrine of the ancient 


2 NER'S Credibility, &c.] | 7 
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more ſpecious, they attributed to this man various trea- Cent. III. N 


tiſes concerning the monaſtic life, the myſtic theology, and 0 
other ſubjeQs of that nature, which were the productions or 
of ſome ſenſeleſs and inſipid writers of after times. Thus 12 
it happened, through the pernicious influence of human 
paſſions, which too often mingle themſelves in the exe- 
cution of the beſt pur poſes and the moſt upright inten- 


thers in piety, looked upon it as lawful, and even lau- 
dable, to advance the caule of piety by artifice and 
fraud. 

XII. The moſt 8 controverſies that divided the Controverſy 
Chriſtians, during this century, were thoſe concerning weren. 
of hererics, and the doctrine of ORIGEN. 


Long before this period, an opinion, had prevailed 
that CHRIST was to come and reign a thouſand years a- 


this world. This opinion, which had hitherto met with 
no oppolition, was differently interpreted by different 
perſons, nor did all promiſe themſelves the fame kind 
of enjoy ments in that future and glorious kingdom. [9]. 
But in this century its credit began to decline, princi— 
pally througu the influence and authority of ORIGEN, 
who oppoſed it with the greateſt warmth, becauſe it 
was incompatible with ſome of his favourite ſentiments 


contempt, the adverſaries of the Millenarian ly "ua 
This work, and the hypotheſis it defended, were ex- 
tremely well received by great numbers in the canton 


[ (0) See the learned Treatiſe concerning the true millennium, which Dr. 00h 
HITBY has ſubjoined to the ſecond volume of his Commentary upon the 


Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, ſeventh, and ninth volumes of LARD- 


le! See Oatcen. De principiis, b. ii. cap. xi. p. 104. tom. 4. - 


Opp. 
of 


230 


— 


the baptiſm 
of heretics. 


CRX. III. of 4rfinoe ; and among others by Cor actan, a prefbyter 


— 


and alſo by two learned and judicious diſſertations con- 


Concerning 


violence that were exerted in this controverſy, were far 


communion of the church, the rules practiſed in this 


Many of the Oriental and African Chriſtians placed re- 
ful; while the greateſt part of the European churches, 


accompanied with ſolemn prayer. This diverſity pre- 
animoſities. But, at length, charity waxed cold, and 


tury, the Aſiatic Chriſtians came to a determination in 


n 
e 
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of no mean influence and reputation. But Dioxnys1us 
of Alexandria, a diſciple of O«1cen, ſtopped the grow- 
ing progreſs of this doctrine by his private diſcourſe, 


* WWW 
PFE! . ĩ⅛˙oàf $127 2s 
N Er ee e 8 an: Foal 5-4. 


cerning the divine promiſes [q]. 

XIII. The diſputes concerning the baptiſm of heretics 
were not carried on with that amiable ſpirit of candor, 
moderation, and impartiality with which Diow vsivs 
oppoſed the MILUENNIAN doctrine. The warmth and 


from being edifying to ſuch as were acquainted with the 
true genius of Chriſtianity, and with that meekneſs and 
forbearance that Ou particularly dillinguiſh its doc- 
tors. 

As there was no expreſs law which determined the 
manner and form, according to which thoſe who aban- 
doned the heretical ſects were to be received into the 


matter were not the ſame in all Chriſtian churches. 


canting heretics in the rank of catechumens, and admit- 
ted them, by baptiſm, into the communion of the faith- 


hag - ad © 


conſidering the baptiſm of heretics as valid, uſed no o- 
ther forms in their reception than the mpoſitton of hands, 


vailed for a long time without kindling contentions or 
the fire of e e diſcord broke out. In iis cen- 
a point that was hitherto, in ſome meaſure, undecided; 
and in more than one council eſtabliſhed it as a law, 


that all heretics were to be baptized before their admil- M 
ſion to the communion of the true church [r]. When 


-+do —7 0 — — A (=p - Ms - . ay 


[g] See "FEY Hi 72 Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap xxiv. p. 271. ; as alſo F 
: ENNADIUS, De dogmatibus Ecelgſiaſticis, cap. lv. p. 32. edit. Elmen- 

orſt. be 
[r] EuskB. Hift. Eccliſ. lib. vii. cap. v. vi. FIꝝRMI LIANus, Epiſel. 


ad Cyprianum, printed among CyrR1an's Letters, Lett. Ixxv. £ 
ITT. 


3 
7 
C3 
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” STEPHEN, biſhop of Rome, was informed of this deter- CEN. III. 
mination, he behaved with the moſt unchriſtian violence 
and arrogance towards the Aſiatic Chriſtians, broke 
| communion with them, and excluded them from the 
communion of the church of Rome. Thele haughty 
proceedings made no impreſſion upon CyP&1aN biſhop of 
Carthage, who, notwithſtanding the menaces of the Ro- 
man pontiff, aſſembled a council on this occaſion, adop- 
ted, with the reſt of the African biſhops, the opinion 
of the Aſiatics, and gave notice thereof to the imperious 
SrEP EN. The fury of the latter was redoubled at this 
notification, and produced many threatenings and invec- 
tives againſt CVrRIAN, who replied, with great force 
and reſolution, and, in a ſecond council held at Carthage, 
declared the baptiſm, adminiſtred by heretics, void of 
all efficacy and validity. Upon this, the choler of S E- 
PHEN ({welled beyond meaſure, and, by a decree full of 
invectives, which was received with contempt, he ex- 
communicated the African biſhops, whoſe moderation 
on the one hand, and the death of their imperious anta- 
goniſt on the other, put an end to this violent contro- 
verſy [s]. 
| XIV. The controverſy concerning ORIGEN was ſet Diqutes 
in motion by DeMETRIOs, biſhop of Alexandria, ani- 8 
mated, as ſome ſay, by a principle of envy and hatred 19 
5 againſt this learned man, with whom he had formerly 
lived in an intimate friendſhip. The aſſertion, however, 
of thoſe who attribute the aki of DeMETRIVS to 
this odious principle, appears ſomething more than 
doubtful; for, in the whole of his conduct towards 
Ossi, there are no viſible marks of eavy, though 
many indeed of paſſion and arrogance, of violence and 
& injuſtice. The occaſion of all this was as follows: In 
the year 228, Ogio having ſet out for Achaia, was, 
in his | Journey thither, reccived with ſingular marks of 


- OB re 758 3 3 
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[5] Crentan. Epift. Ixx. p. 124. Ixxiii. p. 129. AUGUSTIN. De 
Baptiſmo contra Donatiſtas, id vi, vii. tom. ix. Opp. where are to be 


found the acts of the council of Carthage, A. D. 256. PRUD. Maraxt 
vita Cypriani, p. 107. 


affection 


him unheard, and deprived him of his office; and in 


this time that ORxio EN publiſhed his book of principles, 
which contains ſeveral opinions of a dangerous tenden- 


Cy [:]. The greateſt part of the Chriſtian biſhops ap- 4 
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Cx xx. III. affection and eſteem by the biſhops of Cz/area and Je- 


ruſalem, who ordained him preſbyter by impoſition of 
hands. This proceeding gave high offence to DEMETRI- 


vs, who declared O«1G+n unworthy of the prieſthood 


becauſe he had caſtrated himſelf, and maintained, at 
the ſame time, that it was nor lawful to advance, to a 
higher dignity, the principal of the Alexandrian (ſchool, 
which was under his epiſcopal inſpection, without his 


knowledge and approbation. A concluſion, however, 


was put to theſe warm debates, and OR1GEN returned 
to Alexandria. This calm was, indeed, but of a ſhort 
duration, being ſoon ſucceeded by a new breach between 
him and Deme.Tx1us, the occaſion of which is not 
known, but which grew to ſuch a height as obliged 
ORIGEN, 1n the year 231, to abandon his charge at 
Alexandria, and retire to Cæſarea. His abſence, how- 
ever, did not appeaſe the reſentment of DemeTRivs, 
who continued to perſecute him with the utmoſt violence. 
To ſatisfy fully his vengeance againſt Ox IGEN, he aſ- 
ſembled two councils, in the firſt of which he condemned 


the ſecond, had him degraded from the ſacerdotal dig- 
nity. It is probable, that in one of theſe councils, el- 
pecially the latter, DeMETR1Us accuſed him of errone- 
ous ſentiments in matters of religion ; for it was about 


[() This work, which was a fort of introduction to theology, has 
only come down to us in the tranſlation of Rurxeinvs, who correQted Þ? 
and maimed it in order to render it more conformable to the orthodox 
doctrine of the church than Or1Gtn had left it. It contains however, 
even in its preſent form, ſeveral bold and ſingular opinions, ſuch as the 
pre-exiſtence of ſouls, and their fall into mortal bodies, in conſequence Þ? 
of their deviation from the laws of order in their firſt ſtate, and the final! 
reſtoration of all intelligent beings to order and happineſs. Rorrixus, 
in his apology for Ox1GEn, alleges, that his writings were malicioul- |* 
ly falſified by the heretics ; and that in conſequence thereof, many er- 
rors were attributed to him, which he did not adopt; as alſo that the 
opinions, in which he differed from the doctrines of the church, were 


only propoſed by him as curious conjectures.] 
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Paleſtine, Phænicia, and Arabia, declared, at the ſame 
time, the higheſt diſpleaſure [u]. 
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Y Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church du- 
ring this century. 


Chriſtian church. Several of the cauſes that contribu- 
ted to this have been already pointed out, to which we 
may add as a principle one the paſſion which now reign- 
ed for the Platonic philoſophy, or rather, for the popu- 
lar, oriental ſuperſtition concerning demons, adopted by 
the Platoniſts, and borrowed, unhappily, from them 
by the Chriſtian doctors. For there is not the leaſt 
doubt, but that many of the rites now introduced into 
the church, derived their origin from the reigning 
opinions concerning the nature of demons, and the 
© powers and operations of invifible beings. Hence the 
- 7 uſe of exorciſms and ſpells, the frequency of faſts, 

and the averſion to wedlock. Hence the cuſtom of a- 
2 voiding all connexions with thoſe who were not as yet 
2 baptized, or who lay under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, as perſons ſuppoſed to be under the dominion 
of ſome malignant ſpirit, And hence the rigour and 
4 ſeverity of that diſcipline and penance that were impo- 
ſed upon thoſe who had incurred, by their immoralities 
the cenſures of the church [w]. 


II. 


le] The accounts here given of the perſecution of Oz1cen, are 
dran from the moſt early and authentic ſources, ſuch as Eus EB. Hiſt. 
u- Eccl. lib. vi. cap. xxiv. PHor ius, Bibl. Cod. cxviii. JEROM's Catalogue 
er- Eccleſiaſtical Writers, and from Or1Gen himſelf; and they differ in 
ſome reſpects from tho'e, which common writers, ſuch as Dovcin, Hu- 

ET, and Others give of this matter. | 
Lu For an awpler acccuat of this matter, the reader may 7 
3 


proved of the proceedings of the Alexandrian council, CERT. III 
againſt which the biſhops of the churches of Achaia. 


I. A LL the records of this century mention the Rites multi- 
multiplication of rites and ceremonies in the "© 
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CRNTr. III. 


Public wor- 


hip. | 


Adminiſtra- 
tion of the 
Lord's ſup- 
per. 


The Internal HISTORY Part If 
IT. In moſt of the provinces there were, at this time, 
certain fixed places ſet apart for public worſhip among 
the Chriſtians, as will appear evident to every impartial 
inquirer into theſe matters. Nor is it abſolutely impro- 
bable, that theſe churches were, in ſeveral places, em- 
belliſhed with images and other ornaments.” _ 
With reſpect to the form of divine worſhip, and the 
times appointed for its celebration, there were little in- 
novations made in this century. Two things, however, 
deſerve to be taken notice of here: the firſt is, that the 
diſcourſes or ſermons, addreſſed to the people, were ve- 
ry different from thoſe of the earlier times of the church, 
and degenerated much from the ancient ſimplicity. 
For, not to ſay any thing of ORIGEN, who introduced 
long fermons, and was the firſt who explained the ſcrip- 
tures in his diſcourſes, ſeveral biſhops, who had received 
their education in the ſchools of the rhetoricians, were 
exactly ſcrupulous in adapting their public exhortations 
and diſcouries to the rules of Grecian eloquence. And 
this method gained ſuch credit, as to be ſoon, almoſt 
univerſally, tollowed. The ſecond thing that we pro- 


poſed to mention as worthy of notice is, that, about | 


this time, the uſe of incenſe was introduced, atleaſt, in- 
to many churches. I his has been denied by ſome 


men of eminent learning; the fact, however, is render- | 
ed evident by the moſt unexceptionable teſtimonies [x]. | 

III. Several alterations were now introduced, in the! 
celebration of the Lord's ſupper, by thoſe who had the 
direction of divine worſhip. The prayers uſed; upon 
this occaſion, were lengthened ; and the ſolemnity and 
pomp, with which this important inſtitution was ce'e- 
brated, were conliderably increaſed, no doubt, with a | 
pious intention to render it ſtill more reſpectable. Thoſe | 


PoxynyrY's treatiſe concerning Al ſtinence, and compare what that | 
writer has ſaid on this ſubject, with the cuſtoms received among the 
Chriſtians. Several curious things are alſo to be found in TyeoportT 


and EusEB1vs upon this head. 


[x] See biſhop BEVEREGE ad Canon. tii. Apoftol. p. 461. ; as allo . 
another work of the ſame author, intitled, Codex Canon. vindicatus, p 
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Chap. V. of te CHURCH, 


not received the ſacrament of baptiſm, were not admit- 
ted to this holy ſupper ; and it is not difficult to per- 
ceive, that theſe excluſions were an imitation of what 
Wass practiſed in the heathen myſteries. We find, by 
the accounts of PRupENTIUs [y] and others, that gold 
and ſilver veſſels were now uſed in the adminiſtration of 
the Lord's ſupper; nor is there any reaſon why we ſhould 
not adopt this opinion, ſince it is very natural to ima- 
gine that thoſe churches, which were compoſed of the 
moſt opulent members, would readily indulge them- 
ſelves in this piece of religious pomp. As to the time 
of celebrating this ſolemn ordinance, it muſt be care- 
fully obſerved, that there was a conſiderable variation 
in different churches ariſing from their different circum- 
ſtances, and founded upon reaſons of prudence and ne- 
ceſſity. In ſome, it was celebrated in the morning; 
in others, at noon; and in others, in the evening. It 
was alſo more frequently repeated in ſome churches, 
than in others; but was conſidered in all as of the 
higheſt importance and as eſſential to ſalvation, for 
EZ which reaſon it was even thought proper to adminiſter 
it to infants. The ſacred feaſts, that accompanied this 
2 venerable inſtitution, preceded its celebration in ſome 
2 churches, and followed it in others. 


i baptiſm was adminiſtred to ſuch as, after a long courſe 
of trial and preparation, offered themſelves as candidates 
for the ſublime profeſſion of Chriſtianity. This cere- 
mony was performed only in the preſence of ſuch as 
„were already initiated into the Chriſtian myſteries. The 
remiſſion of fins was thought to be its immediate and 
happy fruit; while the biſhop, by prayer and the im- 
poſition of hands, was ſuppoſed to confer thoſe ſancti- 
Fying gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that are neceſſary to a 
Wife of righteouſnels and virtue[z]. We have already 
men- 
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BY [5] Hee Plas, Hymn. i ii. p 60. edit. Heinſii. 
1 [Ss] That ſuch was the notion n Preva alent at this time is evident from 
hol _ teſtimonies 


who were in a penitential tate, and thoſe alſo who had CENr. III. 


IV. There were, twice a year, ſtated times, when Baptiſm. 


The Internal H ISTORY 


2.36 Part II. 
N C! r. III. mentioned the principal rites that were uſed in the ad- 
„ miniſtration of baptiſm; and we have only to add, that 
A none were admitted to this ſolemn ordinance, until, by 
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the menacing and formidable ſhouts and declamation of 


the exorciſt. they had been delivered from the dominion 
of the prince of darkneſs, and conſecrated to the ſervice 


of God. The origin of this ſuperſtitious ceremony may 
be eaſily traced, when we conſider the prevailing opin1- 
ons of the times. The Chriſtians, 1n general, were 


perſuaded, that rational ſouls, deriving their exiſtence 


from God, muſt confequently be in themſelves pure, 


holy, and endowed with the noble principles of liberty 
and virtue. But, upon this ſuppoſition, it was difficult 


to account for the corrupt propenſities and actions ot 


men, any other way than by attributing them either to 


the malignant nature of matter, or the influence and 


impulſe of ſome evil ſpirit, who was perpetually. compel- 


ling them to fin. The former of theſe opinions was em- 
braced by the Gnoſtics, but was rejected by true Chril- 
tians, who denied the eternity of matter, conſidered it 
as a creature of God, and therefore adopted the latter 
notion, that in all vicious perſons there was a certain 
evil being, the author and ſource of their corrupt diſpo- 
ſitions and their unrighteous deeds [a]. The driving 


teſtimonies of ſufficient weight. And as this point is of great conſequence 
in order to our underſtanding the theology of the ancients, which differs 
from ours in many reſpects, we ſhall mention one of theſe teſtimonies, 
even that of CVYPRIAN, who, in his Ixxiii Letter, expreſſes himſelf thus: 
It is manifeſt, where, and by whom, the REMISSION or SINS, which 
* IS CONFERRED in BAPT IS, is adminiſtered, ———'They who are 
„ preſented by the rulers of the church, oBTAIN, by our prayers and 
„ impoſition of hands, the Hoy GuosT.” See alſo EuskB. Hiſt. 
Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. viii. 5 

ſa] It is demozſtrably evident, that exorci/m was added to the other 
baptiſmal rites in the third century, after the introduction of the Plato- 
nic philoſophy into the church. For, before this time, we hear no men- 
tion made of it. Jus r IN Martyr, in his ſecond apology, and T'ERTUL- 
LIAN, in his book concerning the military crown, give us an account 
of the ceremonies uſed in baptiſm during the ſecond century, without 
any mention of exoci/m. This is a very ſtrong argument of its being 


poſterior to theſe two great men; and is every way proper to perſuade 
us, that it made its entrance into the Chriſtian church in the third cen- 
tury, and probably ſirſt in E2ypr. | 


out 


- 


Chap. V. be CHURCH. 22" | g 4 

out this demon was now conſidered as an eſſential prepa- Cenr,1llI. 

ration for baptiim, after the adminiſtration of wich the 
candidates returned home, adorned with crowns and - 
& arrayed in white garments, as ſacred emblems ; the for- "BUY 
mer, of their victory over ſin and the world; the latter, | 
of their inward purity and innocence. 
V. Fafling began now to be held in more efteem than Fatings | 
it had formerly been; a high degree of ſanctity was at- | 
W tributed to this practice, and 1 it was even looked upon | 
Nas of indiſpenſable neceſſity, from 2 notion that the de- 
ons directed their ſtratagems principally againſt thoſe 
ho pampered themſelves with delicious fare, and were 
Iss troubleſome to the lean and the | hungry, who lived 
under the ſeveritics of a rigorous abſtinence [2]. The 125 
W Latins, Contrary to the general cuſtom, faſted the ſe- 70 
venth day of the weck; and as the Greeks and Oriental- q. 
Wits refulcd to follow their example here, this afforded | 
Ja new ſubject of contention between them. | ; 
The Chriſtians offered; up their ordinary prayers at prayers. 14 
W three ſtated times of the day, viz. At the 7zhird, the 1 
: 7 xth, and the ninth hour, according to the cuſtom ob- 1 
ierved among the Jews. But, beſides theſe Rated de- 
votions, true believers were aſſiduous in their addreſles 
io the ſupreme being, and poured forth frequently their 
vous and ſupplications before bis throne, becauſe they 
conſidered prayer as the moſt eil-ntial duty, as well as 
Wihe nobleſt employment of a ſanctified nature. At 
Who feſtivals, which recalled the memory of ſome joy- 
Wu event, and were to be celebrated with expreſſions of 
Wihankſgiving and praiſe, they prayed ſtanding, as they 
thought that poſture the fitteſt to exprels their Joy and 
their confidence. On days of contrition and faſting, 
Wiey precented themſelves upon their knees before the 
Wibrore of the molt high, to expreſs their profound hu— 
oailiation and ſelt-abaſement. Certain forms of prayer 
were: undoubtedly, uſed in many places both in pub- 
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Crxxx. III. mentioned the principal rites that were uſed in the ad- 
ig f — miniſtration of baptiſm ; and we have only to add, that 
4 none were admitted to this ſolemn ordinance, until, by 


the menacing and formidable ſhouts and declamation of 
the exorcift, they had been delivered from the dominion : 
of the prince of darkneſs, and conſecrated to the ſervice 
of God. The origin of this ſuperſtitious ceremony may 
be eaſily traced, when we conſider the prevailing opini- 
ons of the times. The Chriſtians, 1n general, were 
perſuaded, that rational ſouls, deriving their exiſtence 
from God, muſt confequently be in themſelves pure, 
holy, and endowed with the noble principles of liberty 
and virtue. But, upon this ſuppoſition, it was difficult 
to account for the corrupt propenſities and actions oi 
men, any other way than by attributing them either to 
the malignant nature of mater, or the influence and 
impulſe of ſome evil ſpirit, who was perpetually. compel- 
ling them to fin. The former of theſe opinions was em- 
braced by the Gnoſtics, but was rejected by true Chriſ- 
tians, who denied the eternity of matter, conſidered it 
as a creature of God, and therefore adopted the latter 
notion, that in all vicious perſons there was a 'certain 
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evil being, the author and ſource of their corrupt diſpo- Y 
ſitions and their unrighteous deeds [a]. The driving 4 


teſtimonies of ſufficient weight. And as this pint is of great conſequence Mc. 
in order to our underſtanding the theology of the ancients, which differs 
from ours in many reſpects, we ſhall mention one of theſe teſtimonies, 
even that of CVT RIAN, who, in his Ixxiii Letter, expreſſes himſelf thus: tl 
lt is manifeſt, where, and by whom, the xemiss10N or $1Ns, which WE {1 
« is CONFERRED in BAPTISM, is adminiſtered. They who are t! 
preſented by the rulers of the church, oBTAIN, by our prayers and tt 
* impoſition of hands, the Hoy GuaosrT.” See alſo EuskB. Hifi. 
Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. viii. _ 
ſa} It is demonſtrably evident, that exorciſm was added to the other t! 
bapritmal rites in the third century, after the introduction of the Plato- tl. 
nic philoſophy into the church. For, before this time, we hear no men- 
tion made of it. jusTiNn Martyr, in his /econd apology, and TERTUL- Ml 
LIAN, in his book conceruing the military crown, give us an account 
of the ceremonies uſed in baptiſm during the ſecond century, without 
any mention of exo'ci/m. This is a very ſtrong argument of its being 
poſterior to theſe two great men; and is every way proper to perſuade Bhi, 
us, that it made its entrance into the Chriſtian church in the third cen- 
tury, and probably fiilt in E2ypr. 
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Chap. IV. of che CHURCH. — 1 | 
out this demon was now conſidered as an eſſential prepa- Cenz,1llI. ; 
ration for baptiim, after the adminiſtration of waich the or 
candidates returned home, adorned wiih crowns and 
arrayed in white garments, as ſacred emblems ; the for- 
mer, of their victory over fin and the world; the latter, 
of their inward purity and innocence. 

V. Fafting began now to be held in more eſteem than Fatting 
it had formerly deen; a high degree of ſanctity was at- * 
tributed to this practice, and it was even looked upon 
| as of indiſpenſable neceſſity, from a notion that the de- 
mons directed their ſtratagems principally againſt thoſe 
ho pampered themſelves with delicious fare, and were 
ls troubleſome to the lean aud the hungry, who lived 
under the ſeverities of a rigorous abſtinence [þ]. The 
Latins, contrary to the general cuſtom, faſted the ſe- 
venth day of the weck; and as the Greeks and Oricntal- "uy 
iſts refuſed to follow their example here, this afforded 17 
Ja new ſubject of contention between them. | roy 
The Chriftians offcreds up their ordinary prayers at prayers. 
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[three ſtated times of the day, viz. At the third, the 1 
cb, and the ninth Hour, according to the cuſtom ob- | LS 
erved among the Jews. But, beſides theſe Rated de- 1 
votions, true believers were aſſiduous in their addreties 1 
„to the ſupreme being, and poured forth fi equently their 67M 
vous and ſupplications before bis throne, becauſe they 1 
Nconſidered prayer as the moſt eil-ntial duty, as well as 11 
; the nobleſt employment of a ſanctified nature. Ar | | WM 
„thode feſtivals, which recalled the memory of ſome joy - IH 
h ſul event, and were to be celebrated with expreſſions of _— 
e thankſgiving and praiſe, they prayed ſtanding, as they | 99 1 
, thought that poſture the fitteſt to expreſs their Joy and 4 1 


Wiecir confidence. On days of contrition and jaſtng, 


et they precented themſelves upon their knees bciore the 1 
„Mihrone of the molt high, toexpreſs their profound hu- WY 
gf ailiation and ſelf abaſemett. Certain forms of prayer | 1 
| Pere, undoubtedly, uſed in many places both in pub⸗ 13 bl 


. [2] CLiemexTIN, Homil, is. 1 p. 688. ae De abſiinentia, 
ib. iv. p. 417. 
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Oxvr. III. lic and in private; but many alſo expreſſed their pi- 
—— ous feelings in the natural effuſions of an un-premedi- 
tated eloquence. 

The ſen oo The fign of the croſs was ſuppoſed to adminiſter a vic- 
mec uſed tor ious power over all forts of trials and calamities, and 
700. * was more eſpecially conſidered as the ſureſt defence 
againſt the ſnares and ſtratagems of malignant ſpirits. 
And hence it was, that no Chriftian undertook any 
thing of moment, without arming himſelf with the in- 


* produced ſuch diſorder and perplexity in the 
Chriſtian church, continued itf this to create new tron: 
bles and to foment new diviſions. The Montaniſts, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, and the other Gnoſtics con- 
tin ued till to draw out their forces, notwithſtanding the 
repeated defeats they had met with; and their Hin 
remained even when their frength Vas gone, as it oft 
happens in religious controverly. ADELPHIUS and 4. 
QUiLINUs, who were of the Gnoſtic tribe, endeavoufel 
to inlinuate themſelves and their doctrine into the e 


Traly ſc]. They were, however, oppoſed not on ly i 
the Gries but alſo by PloriNus, the greateſt Fit 
tonic philoſopher of this age, who, followed © by a nr 


teachers, and others of the fame kind, with as much vi 


could have done. The philoſophical opinions whicl 


le] Poxravs, vita Plutin, cap. xvi. p. 118. 


fluence of this crimphant ſign. . 

CHAP. v. þ 

Conc ger ning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the . 

: | church during this century. 0 

Howl of 'R HE fame ſects that in the former ages bad . 
the ancient Gi 


* 
8 
1 "BE 
1 
8 : 


teem of the zablic, at Rome and in other places WM 


merous train of diſciples, oppoſed theſe two chimeric 
gour and ſucceſs, as the moſt enlightened Chriſtian 
this faction entertained concerning the ſupreme being 


the origin of the world, the nature of evil, and ſeveraf 
other ſubjects, were en! rely oppoſite to the doctrines 14 
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ers of PLoTINuUs, joined together their efforts againſt the 
progreſs of Gnoſticiſm; and there is no doubt, but that 
their united force ſoon deſtroyed the credit and authori- 
ty of this fantaſtic ſect, and rendered it contemptible in 
the eſtimation of the wile [d]. 

II. While the Chriſtians were ſtruggling with theſe cor- 
rupters of the truth, and upon the point of obtaining a 
complete and deciſive victory, a new enemy, more ve— 
hement and odious than the reſt, ſtarted up ſuddenly, 
and engaged in the conteſt. This Was Ma NES (or Ma- 
nichæuos, as he ſometimes is called by his diſciples) by 
birth a Perſian; educated among the Magi, and himſelf 
Jone of that number before he embraced the profeſſion 
Jof Chriſtianity. Inſtructed in all thoie arts and ſciences, 
which the Perſians, and the other neighbouring nations, 
Weld in the higheſt eſteem, he had penetrated into the 
Wdepths of aſtronomy in the midſt of a rural life; ſtudied 
the art of healing, and applied himſelf to painting and 
hiloſophy. His genius was vigorous and {ublime, bur 
Wcdundant and ungoverned ; and his mind, deſtitute of 


and madneſs. He was fo adventurous as to attempt a 
Woalitton of the doctrine of the Magi, with the Chriſ- 
Wian ſyſtem, or rather the explication of the one by the 
ther: and, in order to ſucceed in this audacious enter- 
Prize he affirmed that CyRisr hed left the doctrine of 
Wlvation unfiniſhed and imperfect, and that he was the 


0] Womforter, whom the departing Saviour had promiſed 
his diſciples to them to lead all truth. Many were de- 
01 elved by the eloquence of this enthufiaſt, by the gravi- 
101 


of his countenance, and the innocence and ſimplici— 


okt his manners; fo that, in a ſhort time, he formed 
ed not utterly inconſiderable in point of numbe 
0 terly inconſiderable in point of number. 
ne 


e was put to death by Varanes I, king of the Per- 


W [4] Prorixus's book againſt the Gnoſtics is extant in his works Eu- 
nnd. ii. lib. ix. p. 213. | | 


proper temperature, feemed to border on fanaticiim 


8 2 ans; 
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happy, and, in conſequence thereof, benevolent at 
good: the Prince or DARENrSs is unhappy in hin 
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fans; though hiftorians are not agreed concerning the 
cautc, the time, and the manner of his execution [e]. 

II. the doctrine of Manes was a motley mixture of 
che tenets of Chriſtianity, with the ancient philoſophy of 
the Perſians, which he had been inſtructed in during his 
yourh He combined theſe two ſyſtems, and applied 
an! accommodated to J:svs Cubis the characters and 
a tions which the Perſians attributed to the god Mi 
TH:as. The principal doctrines of MaNts are com: 
prehended.1 in the following ſummary : 
„There are two principles from which all thing 
5 proveeg. the one is a moſt pure and ſubtile mater, 
« called Lit; and the other a groſs and corrupt ſub 
„ ftance, called DARKNESs. Each of theſe are ſubjcct i 
5 He dominion of a fuperintending Br1 NG, Whoſe exll 
* rence is from all eternity. The LeinG, who pre 
2 ſides over the LIGHT, is called God ; He that rue 
the land of DAR N Ess, bears the title of HyLE, 0 
„ Dem.n. The RULER oF The Lic Hr, is ſupreme| 


$6 elf, and deſiring to render others partakers of his ni 


100 Some allege, that Manes, having undertaken to cure the f 
of the Perſian monarch of a dangerous diſeaſe, by his medicinal art, 
his miraculous power, failed in the attempt, precipitated the death il 
the prince, and thus incurring the indignation of the king his fark 
was put to a cruel death This account is ſcarcely probable, asi 
mentioned, by none of the Oriental writers cited by D'HegpeLo 
and as BAR Hezr avs ſpeaks of it in terms, which ſhew that it v 
only an uncertain rumour. The death of Manes is generally at 
buted to another cauſe by the Oriental writers. They tell us, ! 
Manes (after having been protected, in a ſingular manner, by Hs 
MIZ DAS, Who ſucceeded Sapor on the Perſian throne, but who 
not, however, able to defend him, at length, againſt the united hal 
of the Chriſtians, the Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans) was hut! 
3a a ftrong caſile, which Hormizpas had erected between Bagdad 
Suza, to ſerve him as a refuge againſt thoſe who perſecuted him 
account of his doctrine. They add, that, after the death of Hl 
MIZBAS, VARANES I. bis fucceſſor, rſt protected MaNes, but 4 
wards gave kim up to the fury of the Magi, whole reſentment 29 
him was due to his having adopted the Sadducean principles, as " 
fay ; while others attribute it to his having mingled the tenets of 
Ms gi with the doctrines of Chriſtianity ] | | 

66 | 
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« ſery, is evil and malignant. Theſe Two BEIXGS Cenr.ll. 

« have produced an immenſe multitude of creatures, 

« reſembling themſelves, and diſtributed them through 

« their reſpective provinces. 7 8 
IV. The PRINCE oF DaRKNEHSS knew not, for a concerning 

long ſeries of ages, that Lic hr exiſted in the uni- wan. 

„ verie, and no ſooner perceived it, by the means of 

„%a war that was kindled in his dominions, than he 

bent his endeavours towards the ſubjecting it to his 

empire. The RuLteR of THE LIGHT oppoſed to 

„ his efforts an army commanded by the firf man, but 

not with the higheſt ſucceſs; for the generals. of the 

„ Prince or DARKNESS ſeized upon a conſiderable 

„portion of the celeſtial elements of the Licur itſelk, 

and mingled them in the maſs of corrupt matter. The 

F< ſecond general of the RULER oF Ter LicaT, whole 

name was the living ſpirit, made war with more ſuc- 

ceſs againſt the PrIncs of DaRKness, but could not 

entirely diſengage the pure particles of the celeſtial 

matter from the corrupt maſs through which they 

had been diſperſed. The Prince OF Dakkvess, 

after his defeat, produced the firſt parents of the hu- 

man race. The beings engendred from this original 

ſtock, conſiſt of a body formed out of the corrupt 

matter of the kingdom of DaRNESS, and of two 

* ſouls, one of which is /enfitive and luſtiful, and owes 

its exiſtence to thg evil principle; the other rational 

and immortal, a particle of that divine Licart, which 

was carried away by the army of Dar&xniss, and im- 

merſed into the maſs of malignant matter. 

V. Mankind being thus formed by the Prince or Concerning 

Dar«ness, and thole minds, that were the produc- 9 1 og 

tions of the eternal LI, being united to their mor- Ghoſt, 

tal bodies, God created the earth out of the corrupt 

mats of matter, by that Jiving ſpirit, who had van- 

quiſhed the PRINCE or DairgNna's, The deſign of 

this creation was to furniſh a dwelling for the hu— 

man race, to deliver. by degrees, the captive fouls 

from their corporeal priſons, and to extract the celeſ- 

tial elements from the groſs ſubſtance in which they 
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Cexr. III.“ were involved. In order to carry this deſign into exe- 


Concerning 
the office of 
Chriſt, 


divine command, C4rz:sT appeared among the Jews, 


the Pkincs or Darkness uſed every method to ei 
flame the jews againſt this divine meſſenger, and in. 
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og 


a 


cution, God produced two beings of eminent dignity 

& from his own ſubſtance, which were to lend 

& their auſpicious ſuccours to impriſoned ſouls; one of 

theſe ſublime entities was CHRIST; and the other, the 

« Hoy Gnosr. Cauisr is that glorious intelligence, 

& which the Perſians called Mthras: he is a moſt 

& {plendid ſubſtance, conſiſting of the brightneſs 

* the eternal L1 Gar: ſubliſtivg i in and by himſelf; 

* endowed with life; enriched with infinite wit. 

« dom; and his reſidence is in the ſun. The Holy 

„ GHosT is alto a luminous and animated body, diffuſed 

throughout cvery part of the atmoſphere, which ſur- 

* rounas this terreſtrial globe. This genial principle 

& warms and illuminates the minds of men, renders 

alſo the earth fruitful, and draws, forth gradually from 

* its boſom the latent particles of celeſtial fire, which 

5 it wait p on high to their primitive ſtation. . 
VI. “ A.cer that the So pREME BEING had, for a long 

. fl admoniſhed and exhorted the captive ſouls, by 

„ the miniſtry of the angels and of holy men raiſed up 


and appointed for that purpoſe, he ordered CuRist 


* 
6 
& to leave the ſolar regions, and to deſcend upon earth, “ 
«© in order to accelerate the return of thoſe impriſoned Ml © 
0 ſpirits to their celeſtial country. In obedience to this 


„ cloathed with the ſhadowy form of a human body, 
and not with the real ſubſtance. During his miniſtry, 
he taught mortals how to diſengage the rational ſoul 
„ from the corrupt body, to conquer the violence df 
malignant matter, and he demonſtrated his divine 
e miſſion by ſtupendous miracles. On the other hand, 


+ cited them, at length, to put him to death upon an 
* jgnominious croſs ; which puniſhment, however, hi 
* ſuffered not in reality, but only in appearance and i 
« the opinion of men, When CarisT had fulfilled the 
« purpoſes of his miſſion, he returned to his throne ini 
* the ſun, and appointed a certain number of choſen 

| | « apoſti 
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period of time, he would fend an apoſtle ſuperior to all ber. 


VII. Thoſe, fouls, who believe J:svs CHRIS to be Concerning, 


ence the ineſtimable advantage of being gradually 
_ purified from the contagion of matter. The total 
purification of ſouls cannot, indeed, be accompliſhed. 


nign and ſalutary water; from whence, after a luſtra- 


<* pals, after death, into the bodies of animals, or other fouls. 


e apoſtles to propagate through the world the religion Curt. Ill. 1 
he had taught duriug the courſe of his miniſtry. But, S g 


Concerning 
before his departure, he promiſed, that, at a certain the comfor= 


others in eminence and dignity, whom he called the 
para-lete, or comforter, who ſhould add many things 

to the precepts he had delivered, and diſpel all the 

errors under which his ſervants laboured concerning 

divine things. This 1 thus expreſly promi- 

ſed by CHRIST, is Manes, the Perkan, who, by the 

order of the MosT Hiou, declared to mortals the 

whole doctrine of ſalvation, without exception, and 
without concealing any of its truths, under the veil 

of metaphor, or any other covering. 

the ſon of Gop, renounce the worſhip of the God of the 7 
the Jews, who is the PxIxcE of DauKNEss, obey the — 11 
laws delivered by CHRIST, as they are enlarged and tion, $9.4 
illuſtrated by the tomfarter, Manes, and combat, 

with perſevering fortitude, the luſts and appetites of 

a corrupt nature, derive from this faith and obedi- 


during this mortal life. Hence it is, that the ſouls of 
men, after death, muſt pals through two ſtates more 
of probation and trial, by water a: id fire, before they 
can aſcend to the regions of LI r. They mount, 
therefore, firſt into the moon, which conſiſts of be- 


tion of fifteen days, they proceed to the ſun, whoſe 
purifying fire removes entirely all their corruption, 

and effaces all their ſtains. The bodies, compoſed of 
malignant matter which they had teit behind them, 

return to their firſt Nate, and enter into their origi- 

nal maſs. 

VIII. On the other hand, thoſe ſouls who have S 
neglected the falutary, work of their purification, pute 
natures, where they remain until they have expiated 

* 4 „ 
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The opinion 
of Manes 
concerning 
the Old and 
New Teſta- 
ment. 
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their guilt and accompliſhed their probation. Some, 
on account of their peculiar obſtinacy and perverſe- 
neſs, pals through a ſeverer courſe of trial, being de- 
livered over, for a certain time, to the power of 
malignant, aërial ſpirits, who torment them in va- 
rious ways, When the greateſt part of the captive 
ſouls are reſtored to liberty and to the regions of 
light, then a Gevourirg fire ſhall break forth, at 
the divine command, from the caverns in which it 
is at preſent confined, and ſhall deſtroy and conſume 
the frame of the world. After this tremendous event, 
„ the PRINCE and powers of darkneſs ſhall be forced to 
return to their primitive ſeats of anguiſh and milery, 
in which they ſhall dwell for ever. For, to prevent 
their ever renewing this war in the regions of /;ghr, 
Gop ſhall ſurround the manſions of DarKNness with 
an invincible guard, compoſed of thoſe ſouls who 
have fallen irrecoverably from the hopes of ſalvation, 
and who ſet in array, like a military band, ſhall ſur- 
round thoſe gloomy ſeats of woe, and hinder any 
of their wretched inhabitants from coming forth a- 
„ gain to the light.“ OY a 
IX. In order to remove the ſtrongeſt obſtacles that 
lay againſt the belief of this monſtrous ſyſtem, Manes 
rejected almoſt all the ſacred books in which Chriſtians 
look for the ſublime truths of their holy religion. He 
ailirmed, in the firſt place, that the Old Teſtament was 
not the work of God; but of the prince of darkneſs, 
who was ſubſtituted by the Jews in the place of the true 
God. He maintained further, that the Four Ge/pels, 


cc 


which contain the hiſtory of CHRIST, were not written 


by the apoſtles, or, at leaſt, that they were corrupted 
and interpolated by deſigning and artful men, and 


were augmented with Jewiſh fables and fiftions, He 


therefore ſupplied their place by a ge/pel, which, he 
ſaid, was dictated to him by God himſelf, and which 
he diſtinguiſhed by the title of Erteng. He rejected al- 
ſo the As of the Apofiles: and though he acknowledg- 
ed the epiſtles, that are attributed to St. Paul, to be 
the productions of that divine apoſtle, yet he looked 

. upon 


\ 
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upon them as conſiderably corrupted and falſified in a CEN. III. 


variety of paſſages. We have not any certain account — 


of the judgment he formed concerning the other books 
of the New Teſtament. SD” 


X. The rule of life and manners that Mantis pre- His rule of 


ſcribed to his diſciples was moſt extravagantly rigorous life ſeverely | 


and auſtere. He commanded them to mortify and ma- er 
cerate the body, which he looked upon as intrinfically 

evil and eſſentially corrupt; to deprive it of all thote ob- 

8 jects which could contribute either to its conveniency or 
delight; to extirpate all thoſe deſires that lead to the 
purſuit of external objects; and to diveſt themſelves of 

all the paſſions and inſtincts of nature. Such was the 
unnatural rule of practice which this enormous fanatic 
preſcribed to his followers; but foreſeeing, at the ſame 

time, that his ſect could not poſſibly become numerous, 

if this ſevere manner of living was to be impoſed with- 

out diſtinction upon all his adherents, he divided his 
diſciples into t] . claſſes; the one of which comprehend- _ 

ed the perfect Chriſtians, under the name of the ele; 2 
and the other, the imperfect and feeble, under the title ; 
of bearers. The ele were obliged to a rigorous and 
| entire abſtinence from fleſh, eggs, milk, fiſh, wine, all 
intoxicating drink, wedlock, and all amorous gratifica- 
tions; and to live in a ſtate of the ſharpeſt penury, 
g nouriſhing their ſhrivelled and emaciated bodies with 
8 bread, herbs, pulſe, and melons, and depriving them- 
ſelves of all the comforts that ariſe from the moderate 
indulgence of natural paſſions, and alſo from a variety 
of innocent and agreeable purſuits. The diſcipline, ap- 


; pointed for the hearers, was of a milder nature. The 

1 WE vere allowed to poſſeſs houſes, lands, and wealth, to 

1 fced upon fleſh, to enter into the bonds of conjugal ten- 

e derneſs; but this liberty was granted them with many 

e limitations, and under the ſtricteſt conditions of mode-, 
h ration and temperance. 

-The general aſſembly of the Manicheans was headed 

- by a prelident, who repreſented Jesus CHRIST. There 
xx were joined to him twelve rulers, or maſters, who were 

d deſigned to repreſent the wel ve apoſtles; and theſe were 
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The ſet of 
th- Her a- 
Cites, 
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Cexr, UI. followed by /eventy 17w9 bi Hops, the images of the ſeven- 


ty too diſciples of our Lord. Thele bithops had preſby- 
ters aud dencons under them, and all the members of 
thete religious orders were choſen out of the claſs of 
elect | Ft 

XI The ſect of the Hic racites was formed i in Egypt, 
towards the concluſion of this century, by HIER AX of 


Leontium, a bookſelier by profeſſion, and diſtinguiſhed 


eninenily by his exteniive learning and a venerable air 
of {anctity and virtue. Some have confidered this as a 
branch of the Manichean fect, but without foundation, 
ſince, notwithiianding the agreement of Mawes and 
H:s« 4% in ſome points of doctrine, it is certain, that 
they differed in many reſpects. HiERax maintained, 
that the principal object of CRIST's office and miniftry 


was tie promulganion of a new law, more ſevere and 


perfect than that of Moszs; and from hence he con- 
cluded, that the uſe of fleth, wine, wedlock, and of other 
things agreeable to the outward ſenſes, which had been 
permitted under the Moſaic diſpenſation, was abſolutely 
prohibited and abrogated by Cartsr. If, indeed, we 

look atteniively into his doctrine, we ſhall find that, 
like Miangs, he did not think that theſe auſtere acts of 
ſelf-denial were impoſed by Carist indileriminately 
upon all. but on ſuch only as were ambitious of aſpiring 
to the higheſt ſummit of virtue. To this capital error 
he added many others, which were partly -the conſe- 
quences of this illuſion, and were, in part, derived from 
other fources. He excluded, for example, from the 


kingdom of heaven. children who died before they had 5 E 
arrived to the uſe of reaſon, and that upon the ſuppoſi- Bll 


tion that God was bound to adminiſter the rewards of 
ſuturity to tote only who had fairly finiſhed their vic- 
torious conflict with the body and its luſts. He main- 
tained alſo that Melchisgbrc, king of Salem, who bleſ- 
led AuRAHau, was the Holy bock; denied the reſur- 


/] See all this amply proved i in the 3 intitled, Commentarii 4 
rebus Chriſtianorum ante Conſtantinum Magum. 
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rection of the body, and caſt a cloud of obſcurity over Cexr.IIT. 


the ſacred ſcriptures by his allegorical fictions [g]. 


XII. The controverſics relating to the divine trinity, The Noetian 
which took their riſe, in the former century, from the controverly. 


introduction of the Grecian philoſophy into the Chriſtian 
church, were now ſpreading with conſiderable vigour, 
and producing various methods of explaining that in- 
explicable doctrine, One of the firſt who engaged in 


mortal muſt acknowledge to be incomprehenſible, was 
Not Tus, of Smyrna, an obſcure man, and of mean abl- 


called the Father, and conſidered as abſolutely jndiviſi- 
ble, united himſelf to the man CarisT, whom he called 
the Son, and was born, and crucified with him. From 
this opinion Nokrus, and his followers, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Patripaſſians, 1. e. perſons who 
believe that the ſupreme father of the univerſe, and not 
any other divine perſon had expiated the guilt of the 
human race. And, indeed, this appellation belongs to 
them juſtly, if the accounts which ancient writers give 
us of their opinions be accurate and impartial [þ]. 


Ltvs, an African biſhop or preſbyter, who, in Pentapo- 
lis, a province of Cyrenaica, and in Ptolemais, or Barce, 
its principal city, explained, in a manner very little 
different from that of Nokr us, the doctrine of ſcripture 


concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft. This 
> WE dogmatiſt had a conſiderable number of followers, who 
| WY adhered to him, notwithſtanding that his opinions were 


timents were, in ſome reſpects, different from thoſe of 
NogTus; the latter was of opinion, that the perſon of 
the father had aſſumed the human nature of CarismT, 


A. - 


Le] Erirnax. Hæreſ. lxvii. Hieracitarum, p. 710, &c. 


nn the ſecond volume of his works, publiſhed by Fa RICH us. As allo, 
5 Er HAN. Here/. lvii. tom. i. p. 479. TüOPORET. Heret. Tabul. 
lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 227. tom. iv. Opp. 

| | only 


_ 


LY 


this idle and perilous attempt of explaining what every 


lities. He affirmed, that the Supreme God, whom he 


XIII. About the middle of this century aroſe SA BEL-Sabellius. 


refuted by Diouvstus, biſhop of Alexandria. His ſen- 


whereas SABELLIUS maintained that a certain energy 


[5] See the Diſcourſe of HiyroLlvr us againſt the Hereſy of No ꝝ Tus, 
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from that in which this name was given to the Noe- 


Beryllus. 


Paul of Sa- 
moſata. 


Cx. III. 
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only proceeding from the ſupreme parent, or a certain 
portion of the divine nature, was united to the fon of 
God, the man J=svs, and he conſidered, in the ſame 
manner, the Holy Ghoft, as a portion of the everlaſting 
father [i]. From hence it appears that the Sabellians, 
though they might with juſtice be called Patripaſſians, 
were yet called fo, by the ancients, in a different ſenſe 


tians. 

XIV. At this ſame period BexYLtvs an Arabian, bi- 
ſhop of Bozrah, and a man of eminent piety and learn- 
ing, taught that CHRIST, before his birth, had no pro- 
per ſubſiſtence, nor any other divinity, than that of the 
father; which opinion, when conſidered with attention, 
amounts to this: that CHRIST did not exiſt before Ma- 
RY, but that a pirit iſſuing from God himſelf, and 
therefore ſuperior to all human ſouls, as being a portion 
of the divine nature, was united to him, at the time of 
his birth, BravLLUs, however, was refuted by O&1- 
GEN, With ſuch a victorious power of argument and 
zeal, that he yielded up the cauſe, and returned into 
the boſom of the church [x].  _ . 

XV. Paul of Samaſata, biſhop of Antioch, and alſo 
a magiſtrate or civil judge, was very different from the 
pious and candid BERYLLUs, both in point of morals MW 
and doctrine. He was a vain and arrogant man, whom 
riches had rendeied inſolent and ſelf-ſufficient [/]. He 


[i] Almoſt all the hiſtorians, who give accounts of the ancient here- 
ſies, have made particular mention of SaBtLLIivs. Among others, 
ſee Eus EB. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vi. c. vi. p. 25 2. ATHANas. Libro de ſen- 
tentia Dionyſii. All the paſſages of the ancient authors, relating to Sa- 
BELL1US, are carefully collected by the learned Chris TO HHER Wor- 
M f 58 in his Hifcria Sabelliana, printed in 8 Ve at Francfort and Leipfich, 
1696. | N | | 
[4] Evses. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xx. p. 222. cap. xxxili. p. 231. 
HIX RON YM. Catalog. Scriptor. Eccleſ. cap. Ix. p. 137. SocraTEs. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 174 ; and among the moderns, Le CLexc. 
Ars Critica, vol. i. part II. & 1. cap. xiv. p. 293. CHAUrPETIED Nouveau 
Diction. Hiſt. Crit. toin. i. p. 268. ; | 

({] EuszB. Hiſt Ecclef. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 279. 

gf introduced 
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introduced much confuſion and trouble into the eaſtern Oxxx. Ill: 
churches, by his new explication of the doctrine of the © 
goſpel concerning the divine nature and CHS, and 
left behind him a ſect, that aſſumed the title of Paulians, 
or Paulianiſts. As far as we can judge of his doctrine, 
by the accounts of it that have been tranſmitted to us, 
it ſeems to have amounted to this:“ That the Son and 
the Holy Ghoft exiſt in God in the ſame manner, as 

the faculties of reaſon and activity do in man: that 

Ca#1sT was born a mere man; but that the reaſon or 

„ wiſdom of the father deſcended into him. and by 

him wrought miracles upon earth, and inſiructed 

the nations: and finally, that, on account of this u- 

* nion of the divine word with the man Jꝝsus, CHKIST 

might, though 1mproperly, be called God. 

Such were the real ſentiments of Paul. He involved 
them however, in fuch deep obſcurity by the ambigu- 
ous forms of ſpecc!:; he made uſe of to explain ard de- 
fend them, that, after ſeveral! meetings of the councils 
held to examine his errors, they could not convict him 
of hereſy. At length, indeed, a council was aſſembled 
in the year 269, in which Ma LCHION, the rhetorician, 

WE drew him forth from his obſcurity, detected his evaſi- 

ons, and expoſed him in his true colours; in conſe- 

quence of which he was degraded from the epiicops! 

order [m]. 


XV. It was not only in the point now mentioned. that N 
the doctrine of the goſpel ſuffered, at this time, from rabian phi- 
the erroneous fancies of wrong-headed doctors. For hes. 
there ſprung up now, in Arabia, a certain ſort of minute 
philoſophers, the diſciples of a maſter, whoſe obſcurity 
has concealed him from the knowledge of after-ages, 
who deriied the immortality of the foul, believed that it 


periſhed with the body, but maintained, at the ſame 
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Ln] Epiſtol. concil. Antioch. ad Paulum in Bibliotheca Patrum. tom. xi. 
p. 302. Dionyſii Alex. Ep. ad Paulum, ib. p. 273. Decem Pauli Samo- 
Jateni Quæ ſtioues, b. F. 78. 
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time, 
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WW Cerr.ll. time, that it was to be again recalled to liſe with the 
body, by the power of God. The philoſophers, who 
held this opinion, were called Arabians from their coun- 
try. OKIGEN was called from Egypt, to make head 
againſt this riſing ſect, and diſputed againſt them, in a 
full council, with ſuch remarkable ſucceſs, that they 
abandoned their erroneous ſentiments, and returned to 
the received doctrine of the church. | 
The troubles XVII. Among the fects that aroſe in this century, we 
bby hs place that of the Novatians the laſt. This ſect cannot 
Novatians be charged with having corrupted the doctrine of Chriſ- 
tianity by their opinions; their crime was, that by the 
unreatonable ſeverity of their diſcipline, they gave oc- 
caſion to the moſt deplorable diviſions, and made an 
unhappy rent in the church. NovATIAN, a preſby- 
ter of the church of Rome, a man allo of un- 
cornmon learning and eloquence, but of an auſtere and 
rigid charaCter, entertained the moſt unfavourable ſen- 
timents of thoſe who had been ſeparated from the com- 
munion of the church. He indulged his inclination to 
ſeverity ſo far, as to deny that ſuch as had fallen into the 
commiſſion of grievous tranſgreſſions, eſpecially thoſe 
| who had apoſtatized from the faith, under the perſecu- 
tion ſet on foot by Dxcius, were to be again received 
into the boſom of the church. The greateſt part of the 
preſbyters were of a different opinion in this matter, eſ- 
pecially CoRNELIius, whoſe credit and influence were 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch by the eſteem and admiration 
whicn his eminent virtues ſo naturally excited. Hence 
it happened, that when a biſhop was to be choſen, in 
the year 250, to ſucceed FaBIAN us in the ſee of Rome, 
Nov ArlaN oppoſed the election of Cornet 1vs, with 
the greateſt activity and bitterneſs His oppoſition, 
however, was in vain, for CosnNELIus was choſen to that 
eminent office of which his diſtinguiſhed merit rendered 
him fo highly worthy, NovaTiaN, upon this, ſepara- 
ted himſelf from the juriſdiction of Cos NELIUs, who, 
in his turn, called a council at Rome in the year 251, 
and cut off Nov ATIAN and his partiſans from the com- 
| _—_ munion 
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thus excommunicated, erected a new ſociety, of which he 
was the firſt biſhop, and which, on account of the ſeverity 
of its diſcipline, was followed by many, and flouriſhed, 
until the fifth century, in the grcateſt part of thoſe pro- 
vinces which had received the goipel. The chief per- 
ſon who aſſiſted Nov ailaN, in this enterprize, was No— 
VATUS, a Carthaginian preſbyter, a man of no princi- 
ples, who, during the heat of this controverſy, had 
come from Carthage to Rome, to eſcape the reſentment 
and excommunication of CYPRIAN, his biſhop, with 
whom he was highly at variance. 

XVIII. There was no difference in point of doctrine, 
between the Novatians and other Chriſtians. What 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed them was, their refuſing to re- 
admit to the communion of the church thoſe, who, aiter 
baptiſm, had fallen into the commiition of heinous 
crimes, though they did not pretend, that even ſuch 
were excluded from all poſſibility or hopes of ſalvation. 
They conſidered the Chriſtian church as a ſociety where 
virtue and innocence reigned univerſally, and none of 


— + ER cd 


filed themſelves with any enormous crime; and, of con-: 
ſequence, they looked upon every ſociety, winch re- 
admitted heinous offenders to its communion, as un- 
worthy of the title of a true Chriſtian church. It was 
from hence alſo, that they aſſumed the title of Carhart, 
i. e. the pure; and, what ſhewed ſtill a more extrava- 
gant degree of vanity and 2rrogance, they obliged ſuch 
gas came over to them from the ge neral body of Chriſ- 
tiant, to ſubmit to be bap: 1Zed a ſecond time, as a ne- 
celiary preparation for entering into their ſociety. For 
ſuch deep root had their favourite opinion concerning 
W the irrevocable rejection of heinous offenders taken in 


ments they entertained of other Chriſtian ſocietics, that 
W they conſidered the baptiſm adminiſtred in thoſe 
5 churches, which received the lapſed to their communion, 
Even after the moſt ſincere and undoubted repentance, as 
F ablolutely 
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munion of the church. This turbulent man, being Cent. III. 


The ſeverity 
of the Nova- 
tians ag ainſt 
the lapled. 


whoſe members, from their entrance into it, had de- 


their minds, and fo great was its influence upon the ſenti- 
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CN r. III. abſolutely diveſted of the power of imparting the remiſ- 
ſton of fins [u]. 


[n] Evses. H. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xlin. 7 242. Cy RIAN us wariis 
Epiſtolis, xlix. li, &c. ALBASPINAUS, Obſervat. Eccleſ. lib. ĩi. cap. 


xx, xxi. Jos. AuG. ORs1, De criminum capital. inter veteres Chriſtianos 


abholutione, p. 254. KEN CK EL, De bæreſi Nevatiana. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous and calamitous events which 
happened to the church during this century. 


. 


mately connected with each other, I have 


Judged it expedient to combine, in the ſame chapter, 


the proſperous and calamitous events that happened 
to the church during this century, inſtead of treating 
them ſeparately, as I have hitherto done. This com- 
bination, which preſents things in their natural relations, 
as cauſes or effects, is, undoubtedly, the principal cir- 
cumſtance that renders hiſtory truly intereſting. In 
following, however, this plan, the order of time ſhall 
alſo be obſerved with as much accuracy as this intereſting 
combination of events will admit of. 5 
In the beginning of this century, the Roman empire 
was under the dominion of four chiefs, of whom two, 
DiocLETIAN and MAXIM IAN HercuLEvs, were of ſu- 
perior dignity, and were diſtinguiſhed each by the title 
of AUGUsTus ; while the other two, viz. ConsTANTIUS 
CHLoRUs and MaxiMinus GALERIUSs, Were in a cer- 
tain degree of ſubordination to the former, and were 
honoured with the appellation of Cæs ARS. Under 
theſe four emperors, the church enjoyed an * 
| | 2 Calm. 


HAT I may not ſeparate facts, which are inti- ey 1. 


The church 


enjoys PEACE 


at the en- 
trance of this 
century. 
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Cave. IV. calm [a]. DiocLeTtan, though much addicted to ſu- 
— perſtition, did not, however, entertain any averſion to 
the Chriſtians: and ConsTanTIVs CHLORUS, who, fol- 
lowing the dictates of right reaſon alone in the worſhip 
/ of the deity, had abandoned the abſurdities of polvthe- 

iſm, treated them with condeſcenſion and benevolence. 
This alarmed the Pagan prieſts, whoſe intereſts were 
{o cloſely connected with the continuance of the ancient 
ſuperſtitions, and who apprehended, not without reaſon, 
that, to their great detriment, the Chriſtian religion 
vould become daily more univerſal and triumphant 
throughout the empire. Under theſe anxious fears of 
the downfal of their authority, they addreſſed themſelves 
to DrocLETian, whom they knew to be of a timorous | 
and credulous diſpoſition, and, by fictitious oracles and 
other ſuch perfidious ſtratagems. endeavoured to engage 

him to perſecute the Chriſtians [2]. 
The perſe- II. DioclETIAN, however, ſtood, for ſome time, un- 
Dan moved by the treacherous arts of a ſelfiſh and ſuperſtiti- 
< *..* ous prieſthood, Who, when they perceived the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of their cruel efforts, addreſſed themſelves to Max- 
IINus GaLERIUS, one of the CæsARs, and alſo ſon-in- 
law to DioCLETIAN, in order to accompliſh their un- 
righteous purpoſes. This prince, whoſe groſs igno- 
rance of every thing but military affairs, was accompa- 
nied with a fierce and ſavage temper, was a proper in- 
ſtrument for executing their deſigns. Set on, therefore, 
1 the malicious inſinuations of the heathen prieſts, the 
ſaggeſion of a ſuperſtitious mother, and the ferocity 
is own natural diſpoſitions, he ſollicited D1iocLETTAN 
whh ſuch indefatigable importunity, and in ſuch an ur- 
gent manner, for an edict againſt the Chriſtians, that 
he, at length, obtained his horrid purpofe. For in the 
year 303, when this emperor was at A” icomedia, an or- 
der was obtained from him to pull down the churches of 


[a] EuskBIUs, Hit. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 291, &c. 
% EuszB1vs, De vila Conſtantini, lib. ii. cap. 1. p. 467. LacrtanTi 


Inflitut, divin, lib. iv. cap. xxvil. p. 393. Idem, De mortibus begſeguulor. 
FaP. *. p. 943- edit. Heumann. 


the 
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the Chriſtians, to burn all their books and writings, and C CenT. W. 


to take from them all their civil rights and privileges, 

and render them incapable of any honours or civil pro- 
motion [(c]. This firſt edit, though rigorous and ſe- 
vere, extended not to the lives of the Chriſtians, for Di- 
OCLETIAN was extremely averſe to ſlaughter and blood- 
ſhed ; it was, however, deſtructive to many of them, 
particularly to thoſe who refuſed to deliver the ſacred 
books into the hands of the magiſtrates [4]. Many 
Chriſtians therefore, and among them ſeveral biſhops 
and preſbyters, ſeeing the conſequences of this refuſal, 

delivered up all the religious books and other facredl 
things that were in their poſſeſſion, in order to fave their 
lives. This conduct was highly condemned by the moft 
ſteady and reſolute Chriſtians, who looked upon this 
compliance as facrilegious, and branded thoſe Who were 
guilty of it with the i ignominious | appellation | of tradi- 
tors [e]. ie 


III. Not long after the publication of this firſt edict xte Ger 


againſt the Chriſtians, a fire broke out, at two differettt ee 
of this perſe· 


times, in the palace of NtcomeDIa, where GAlERIUs 

lodged with DiocLETt an, The Chriſtians were accuſed, 

by their enemies, as the authors of this [f]; and the 
credulous DtocrETIAnN, too eaſily perſuaded” of the 
truth of this charge, cauſed vaſt numbers of them to 
ſuffer, at Nicomedia, the puniſhment of incendiaries, fad 
to be tormented in the moſt inhuman manner | ZH 


"Gur 

c] LicranTivs, De mortibus b46 ſequait. e. x1. p- 944. buena, 
H/ tor. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. ii. p. 293, &c. 
| [d] AuGUSTINUS Brewiculo collat, cum Donatiſtis, cap. XV. xvii p. 

387. 390. tom. ix. Opp. BaLuzi Miſcellan. tom. ii. p. 77. 92. 

[e]! OprATus MILEVIT. De Schiſmate Donatiſtar. lib. i. & xiii, p. 13, 
&c. edit. Pinian. 

[(f) LactanTivus aſſures us, that Garters cauſed fire to be 
privately ſet to the palace, that he might lay the blame of it upon the 
Chrittians, and by that means incenſe DiocLETIAan ftill more againſt 
them; in which horrid ſtra tagem he ſucceeded, for never was any per- 
ſecution ſo bloody and inhuman, as that which this credulous emperor 
now ſet on foot againſt them]. 

[2] E usEB. Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. viii. c. vi. p. 297. LacTanT.. De mor- 

1 3 tibus 
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Cexr. IV. bout the ſame time, there aroſe certain tumults and ſe- 
ditionsin Armenia and Syria, which were alſo attributed 
to the Chriſtians by their irreconcileable enemies, and 
dexterouſly made uſe of to arm againſt them the empe- 
ror's fury. And accordingly DiocLET1aN, by a new 
edict, ordered all the biſhops and miniſters of the Chriſ- 
tian church to be caſt into priſon. Nor did his inhuman | 
violence end here ; for a third edict was ſoon iſſued out, 

by which it was ordered, that all ſorts of torments 
ſhould be employed, and the moſt inſupportable pun- 
iſhments invented to force theſe venerable captives to 
renounce their profeſſion by facrificing to the heathen Þ 
gods [Y]; ſor it was hoped, that, if the biſhops and 

doctors of the church could be brought to yield, their 
reſpective flacks would be eaſily induced to follow their 
example. An. immenſe number of perſons illuſtriouſly 
diſtjpguiſhed by their piety and learning, became the 

victims of this cruel ſtratagem throughout the whole 
Roman empire, Gaul excepted, which was under the 
5 ng and equitable dominion of CongT anT1Us CHLORUS 

| Some were puniſhed in ſuch a ſhameful manner, 

= the rules of decency oblige us to pals in ſilence; ſome 

were put to death after having had their conſtancy tried 

by tedious and inexpreſſible tortures; and ſome were 

ſent to the mines to draw out the remains of a miſerable 

life in poverty and bondage. 

The affairs IV. In the ſecond year of this horrible perſecution, 
els zog of the Chriſtian era, a fourth edict was pub- 
to  danger- liſhed by DIOCLETIAN, at the inſtigation of GaLertvs, 
ous criſis. and the other inveterate enemies sf the Chriſtian name. 
By it the magiſtrates were ordered and commiſſioned to 

force all Chriſtians, without diſtinction of rank or ſex, 

to ſacrifice to the gods, and were authorized to employ 


tibus perſequut. cap. xiv. p. 948. Consranrinvs M. Oratio ad Hence. 
cætum. cap. xxv. p. 601. 
[5] Evses. Hit. Eccicſ. lib. viii. cap. vii. p. 298. Idem, De marhri- 
Bus Paleſtine. © 
[i] Lacravr ius, De mortibus ferſequut. cap. xv. p. 951. Evsez105, 
Hiſt. Eceleſ. lib. vii. cap. xii. p. 309. op: xviü. p. 317. 
all } 
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all ſorts of torments in order to drive them to this act Ca. IV. 
of apoſtaſy [æJ. The diligence and zeal of the Roman — 
magiſtrates, in the execution of this inhuman edict, 

had like to have proved fatal to the Chriſtian cauſe [7]. 

- GaLERIUs now made no longer a myſtery ' of the 
ambitious project he had been revolving in his mind. 
Finding his ſcheme ripe for execution, he obliged Dio- 
CLETIAN and MAX IMIAN HERCULEus to reſign the 
imperial dignity, and declared himſelf emperor of the 
eaſt ; leaving in the weſt ConsTanTius CHLoRUs, 
with the ill ſtate of whoſe health he was well acquain- 

ted. He choſe collegues according to his own: fancy, 
and rejecting the propoſal of DiocLETIaN, who recom- 
mended MaxenTius, and ConsTANTINE the ſon of 
ConsTANTIus, to that dignity ; his choice fell upon 
SEVERUs and Daza, his ſiſter's ſon, to whom he had, 

a little before, given the name of Maximin [m]. 

This revolution reſtored peace to thoſe Chriſtians, who 


- —— 


lived in the weſtern provinces, under the adminiſtration 


of ConsTANnTIus [x]; while thoſe of the eaſt, under 


the tyranny of Gal ERIus, had their ſufferings and ca- 


lamities dreadfully augmented (o]. 1 
V. The divine providence, however, was preparing The tran- 


more ſerene and happy days for the church. In order 9iliyoftle 


church re- 


to this, it confounded the ſchemes of GALERIUs, and 


brought his counſels to nothing. In the year 306, Con- *f0n.of 


STANTIUsS CHLoRUs dying in Britain, the army ſaluted to the em- 


with the title of Aucusrus, his ſon ConsTanTiINE, Pre. 


ſurnamed afterwards the GRe Ax on account of his illuſ- 
trious exploits, and forced him to accept the purple. 
This proceeding, which muſt have ſtung the tyrant 
GaLER1us to the heart, he was, nevertheleſs, obliged 
to bear with patience, and even to confirm with the 


[4] Euszgius, De martyribus Paleſtine, cap. ii. p. 321, &c. 
L LactanTivs Inflitut. divin. lib. v. cap. xi. p. 449. 8 
ſm] LAcraxr. De mortibus perſequut, Cap. Xvil. p. 954, cap. xx. 


p. 961. 


[=] Euses. De martyribus Palæſtinæ, cap. xiii. p. 345. 
L] Lacrant. De mortibus per ſeguut. cap. xxl. p. 964. 
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Cxyr. IV. outward marks of his approbation. Soon after a civil 


— 
* 


war broke out, the occaſion of which was as follows: 


Max MIN GaLER1Us, inwardly enraged at the elec- 


tion of Cons TAN TIN E by the ſoldiers, ſent him indeed 
the purple, but gave him only the title of Cæs AR, and 
created SEVERUs emperor. MaxEN Tus, the ſon of 
MAXIMIN HERCUL EUS, and ſon-in-law, to GaLER1us, 
provoked at the preference given to Sr VRRus, aſſumed 


the imperial dignity, and found the leſs difficulty in 


making good this uſurpation, that the Roman people 
hoped, by his means, to deliver themſelves from the in- 


ſupportable tyranny of GaLerius. Having cauſed 
himſelf ro be proclaimed emperor, he choſe his father 


Max1M!AN for his collegue, who, receiving the purple 
from the hands of his ſon, was univerſally acknowledged 
in that character by the ſenate and people. Amidſt all 
theſe troubles and commotions ConsTanTiNE, beyond 
all human expectation, made his way to the imperial 


throne. 
The weſtern Chriſtians, thoſe of Italy and Afric a 


excepted {p), enjoyed a tolerable degree of tranquillity 


and liberty during theſe civil tumults. Thoſe of the 
eaſt ſeldom continued for any conſiderable time in the 
ſame ſituation ; ſubje& to various changes and revolu- 
tions ; their condition was ſometimes adverſe, and ſome 
times tolerably eaſy, according to the different ſcenes 
that were preſented by the fluctuating ſtate of public af- 
fairs. At length, however, MaxIMIN GALtRi1vs, who 


had been the author of their heavieſt calamities, being 


brought to the brink of the grave by a moſt dreadful and 
lingering diſeaſe [q], whole complicated horrors no lan- 
guage can expreſs, publiſhed, in the year 211, a ſolemn 
edict, ordering the 8 o ccaſe, and reſtoring 


1 The reaſon of this a is, that the provinces of Lah and 
Africa, though nominally under the government of SEVERUS, were yet 


in fact ruled by GaLEkivs with an i; on ſceptre] 
See a lively deicription of the diſeaſe of GaLERIUSs in the 
e Hiſtory, vol. xv. p. 3 59. of the Dublin edition.] 
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freedom and repoſe to the Chriſtians, againſt whom he Cenr.IV. 


had exerciſed ſuch unheard of cruelties []. 
VI After the death of Gartrivs, his dominions 
fell into the hands of Maximin and Licinius, who di- 


vided between them the provinces he had poſſeſſed, At Maxentius. 
the ſame time, MaxkNTrius, who had uſurped the 


government of Africa and Italy, determined to make 
war upon CONSTANTINE, who was now maſter of Spain 
and the Gauls, and this with the ambitious view of re- 
ducing, under his dominion, the whole weſtern empire. 


CoNsTANTINE, appriſed of this deſign, marched, with 


a part of his army, into Italy, gave battle to Maxgn- 
TICS ata ſmall diſtance from Rome, and defeated totally 
that abominable tyrant, who, in his precipitate flighr, 
fell into the Tiber, and was drowned. After this victory, 
which happened in the year 312, Cox s TAN TIN E, and 


his collegue LiIcixius, immediately granted to the 
Chriſtians, a full power of living according to their own 


laws and inſtitutions; which power was ſpecified ſtill 
more clearly in another edict drawn up, at Milan, in 
the following year [5]. MAxIMIN, indeed, who ruled 
in the eaſt, was preparing new calamities for the Chriſ- 


tians, and threatening allo with deſtruction the weſtern. 


emperors. But his projects were diſconcerted by the 
victory which Licinius gained over his army, and, 
through diſtraction and deſpair, he ended his life by 
poiſon in the year 313. 


VII. About the ſame time, ConsTanTint the GREAT, 3 
con- 
c cerning the 
any kind, embraced Chriſtianity, in conſequence, as it fithot Con- 
F : f ſtantine. 


who had hitherto diſcovered no religious principles of 


is ſaid, of a miraculous croſs, which appeared to him 1n 
the air, as he was marching towards Rome to attack 
MaxEenTi's. But that this extraordinary event was 
the reaſon of converſion, 1s a matter that has never yet 
cen placed in ſuch a light, as to diſpel all doubts and 


, {r] Evses. Hift Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap xvi. p. 314. LactanTlus, 


De mortibus perſequnt. cap xxxiii. p. 98 1. REL 
L EvuseBius, Hift, Erclef lib. x. cap. v. p. 388. Lactantivs, 


difficulties. 
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Cent. IV. difficulties. For the firſt edit of ConsTanTiInE, in 


favour of the Chriſtians, and many other circumſtgnces 
that might be here alleged, ſhew, indeed, that he was 


well diſpoſed to them and to their, worſhip, but are no 


proof that he looked upon Chriſtianity as the only true 
religion; which, however, would have been the natural 
effect of a miraculous converſion. It appears evident, 
on the contrary, that this emperor conſidered the other 
religions, and, particularly, that which was handed 
down from the ancient Romans, as alſo true and uſeful 
to mankind ; and declared it as his intention and deſire, 
that they ſhould all be exerciſed and profeſſed in the 


empire, leaving to each individual the liberty of adhe- 


ring to that which he thought the beſt. CoxsTanTiINE, 
It is true, did not remain always in this ſtate of indiffe- 
rence. In proceſs of time, he acquired more extenſive 
views of the excellence and importance of the Chriſtian 
religion, and gradually arrived at an entire perſuaſion of 
its bearing alone the ſacred marks of celeftial truth, and 


of a divine origin. He was convinced of the falſhood 
and impiety of all other religious inſtitutions; and 


acting in conſequence of this conviction, he exhorted 
earneſtly all his ſubjects to embrace the goſpel; and, at 


length, employed all the force of his authority in the 
abolition of the ancient ſuperſtition. It is not, indeed, 


eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible, to fix preciſely the time, 
when the religious ſentiments of ConsTaNTINE were 
ſo far changed, as to render all religions, but that of 
CaR1sT, the objects of his averſion. All that we know, 
with certainty, concerning this matter is, that this 


_ change was firſt publiſhed to the world by the laws and 


edicts [t] which this emperor iſſued out in the year 324, 
when, after the defeat and death of Licinivs, he 
reigned, without a collegue, ſole lord of the Roman 
empire. His deſigns, however, with reſpe& to the 
abolition of the ancient religion of the Romans, and 
the tolerating no other form of worſhip but the Chriſtian, 


1 (:] Eusk. De vila Cunſsaui. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 453. cap. xliv. p. 
104. | . . be 
Were 
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were only made known, towards the latter end of his Czxr.IV. 
life, by the edicts he iſſued out for deſtroying the heg- —— 


then temples and prohibiting ſacrifices [u]. 


VIII. The ſincerity of ConsTanTiINE's zeal for Chrif- of Conftan- 


tianity can ſcarcely be doubted, unleſs it be maintained 


confeſſed, that the life and actions of this prince were 
not ſuch as the Chriſtian religion demands from thoſe 
who profeſs to believe its ſublime doctrines. It is alſo 
certain, that, from his converſion to the laſt period of 
his life, he continued in the ſtate of a catechumen, and 


was not received by baptiſm into the number of the 


faithful, until a few days before his death, when that 
ſacred rite was adminiſtred to him at Nicomedia, by 
EusgB1vus, biſhop of that place [w]. But neither of 
theſe circumſtances are ſufficient to prove, that he was 
not entirely perſuaded of the divinity of the Chriſtian 
religion, or that his profeſſion of the goſpel was an act 
of pure diſſimulation. For it was a cuftom with many 
in this century, to put off their baptiſm to the laſt hour, 
that thus immediately after receiving by this rite the 
remiſſion of their fins, they might aſcend pure and ſpot- 
leſs to the manſions of life and immortality. Nor are 
thecrimes of CoxnsTANTINE any proof of the inſincerity 
of his profeſſion, ſince nothing is more evident, though 
it be ſtrange and unaccountable, than that many who 
believe, in the firmeſt manner, the truth and divinity 
of the goſpel, yet violate its Jaws by repeated tranf- 
greſſions, and live in contradiction to their own inward 
principles. Another queſtion of a different nature 


might be propoſed here, viz. Whether motives of a 


u] See Gopor RED. ad codic. Theodofran. tom. vi part. I. p. 290. 
([] EuskBZIus, De vita Conſtantini, lib. iv. cap. Ixi, Ixii Thoſe, 
who upon the authority of certain records (whoſe date is modern, and 
whoſe credit is extremely dubious) affirm, that Cos TAUTIxR was 
baptized in the year 324, at Rome, by SYLVESTER, the biſhop of that 


city, are evidently miſtaken. Thoſe, even of the Romiſh church, 


who are the moſt eminent for their learning and ſagacity, reject this 
notion. See Nox is. H. Donati. tom. iv. Opp. p. 656. Thon. 
Martz Mauch Oi; in. el dntiquit, Chriſtian, tom. it. p. 232. 


worldly 


te , ? rity in the 
that the outward actions of men are, in no degree, a profeſſion of 


proof of their inward ſentiments. It muſt, indeed, be Sys 
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Cawr.1V. worldly kind did not contribute, in a certain meaſure, 
to give Chrittiavity, in the eſteem of ConSTANTINE, 
a preference to all other religious ſyſtems ? It is, indeed, 
probable, that this prince perceived the admirable ten- 
dency of the Chriſtian doctrine and precepts to promote 

the ſtability of government, by preſerving the citizens in 


2 
CCR — 


tice of thoſe virtues that render a ſtate happy. And he 
muſt naturally have obſerved, how defective the Roman 
ſuperſtition was in this important point [x]. _ 

Acroſs ſeen IX. The doubts and difficulti:s that naturally ariſe in 
j by him in the 
. the mind, concerning the miraculous croſs that Cox- 
STANT] NE ſolemnly declared he had ſeen, about noon, 
1 in the air, are many and conſiderable. It is eaſy, indeed, 
do refute the opinion of thoſe, who look upon this pro- 
digy as a cunning fiction invented by the emperor to 
animate his troops in the enſuing battle, or who con- 
ſider the narration as wholly fabulous [y]. The ſenti- 
ment alſo of thoſe; who imagine that this pretended 
croſs was no more than a natural phenomenon in a ſolar 


halo, is, perhaps, more ingenious, than ſolid and con- 


8 or 0 >» r — — — — 
= — 2 — To — 
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"fol See Eusznivs, De vita Conſtant. Lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 421. 

[It bas been ſometimes remarked, by the more eminent writers of the 
Roman hiſtory, that the ſuperſtition of that people, contrary to what 
Dr. Mosnziu here obſerves, had a great influence in keeping them in 

their ſubordination and allegiance. It is more particularly obſerved, 
that, in no other nation, the ſolemn obligation of an oath was treated 
with ſuch reſpect, and fulfilled with ſuch a religious citcumſpection, and 
ſuch an inviolable fidelity. But, notwithſtanding all this, it is certain, 
that ſuperſtition, if it may be dexterouſly turned to good purpoſes, may 
be equally employed to bad. I he artifice of an augur, could have ren- 
dered ſuperſtition as uſeful to the infernal deſigns ofa TarRQUIN and a 
CarT1LINE as to the noble and virtuous purpoſes of a PUBLICOLA, or 
a LRA JAN. But true Chriſtianity can animate or encourage to nothing 
that is not juſt and good. It tends to ſupport government by the prin- 
ciples of piety and juſtice, and not by the ambiguous flight of birds, and 


ſuch like deluſions. | : 
[y] HoxxBeck., Comment. ad ' Bullam Urban, viii. de Imagin. cultu, 


Preface te the French Tranſlatian of Longiuus, as alſo his Adnot. ad Lac- 
TANTIUM de Mort. Perſequut. cap. xliy. CHRIST, LHOMASIUS, 
ObJervat, Hallenſ. tom. i. p. 380. EY 

vincing [Z. 
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their obedience to the reigning powers, and in the prac- 


182. O1SEL1US, Thelaur. Numiſm, Anliq p. 403. ToLL1vus, 
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vincing [z]. Nor, in the third place, do we think it Cæwr. IV. 


ſufficiently proved, that the divine power interpoſed 
here to confirm the wavering faith of ConsTAanT1NE by 
a ſtupendous miracle. The only hypotheſis then, 
which remains 1s, that we conſider this famous croſs as 
a viſion preſented tg the emperor in a dream, with the 
remarkable inſcription, RAC VINCE, i. e. IN THIS 
CONQUER , and this latter opinion is maintained by au- 
thors of conſiderable weight [a] [aa]. 


X. 


[z] Is Anv. SCHMIDIUS, Dif]. deluna in cruce viſa. Jo. ALB. Fa- 
' BRICIUS, Dif. de cruce a Conſtanino viſa, in his Biblioth. Græca, vol. 
vi. cap. i. p 8, &. 

6% This hypotheſis of Dr. Mozsnzin i is not more credible than the 
real appearance of a croſs in the air.— Both events are recorded by the 
ſame authority. And, if the veracity of CoxsrANTIxE, or of Eu- 


SEB1US, are queſtioned with reſpect to the appearance of a croſs in the 


day, they can ſcarcely be confided in with reſpe@ to the truth of the 
nocturnal viſion. It is very ſurprizing to- ſee the learned authors of the 
Univerjal Hiſtory adopt, without exception, all the accounts of Eus e- 
BlVsS, concerning this crots, which are extremely liable to ſuſpicion ; 
which Evusz21us himſelf ſeems to have believed but in part, and for 
the truth of all which he is careful not to make himſelf anſwerable. 
(See that author He vi Conſtant, lib. ii. cap. ix.) 

This whole ſtory is attended with difficulties, which render it 
both as a miracle and as a fact, extremely dubious, to ſay no more. — 
I will neceſſarily be aſked, whence it comes to pals, that the relation of 
a fact, which is ſaid to have been ſeen by the whole army, is delivered, 
by Euse81vs, upon the ſole credit of CoNsTAN NINE? This is the 
more unaccountable, that Eusszz1us lived and converſed with many that 
muſt have been ſpectators of this event, had it really happened, and 
' Whole unanimous teſtimony would have prevented the neceſſiiy of Cor- 
STANTINE's Confirming it to him by an oath, Ihe ole relation of one 
man, concerning a public appearance, is not ſuſhyient to. gie complete 
conviction ; nor does it appear, that this ſtory was generally believed by 
the Chriſtians or by others, ſince ſeveral eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, wha 
wrote after EUsSEBIUus, pariicularly RurFin and SozoMuEN, ak no 
mention of this appearance of a crols in the heavens. The noctur- 
na] viſion was, it mult be confeſſed, more generally known and belizved, 
Upon wbich Dr. Lazpxer makes this conjeCture, that when Con- 
STANTINE firſt informed the people of the reaſon that induced him 
to make uſe of the ſign of the croſs in his army, he alleged nothing but 
a dream for that purpoſe, but that, in the latter part of his life, when 
he was acquainted with Eustn1us, he added the other particular, of a 
luminous croſs, ſeen ſomeai here by him and his army in the day time (tor 
the place is not mentioned) and that the emperor having related this i = 

te 
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Czxr.1V. X. The joy, with which the Chriſtians were elated on 


The Chriſ- 


tians perſe- 
cuted by 
Licinius. 


account of the favourable edits of Coxsr ANT INE and 
Licinivs, was ſoon interrupted by the war which broke 
out between theſe two princes. L1icinivs, being de- 
feated in a pitched battle in the year 314, made a treaty 
of peace with ConsTAaNTINE, and obſerved it during 
the ſpace of nine years. But his turbulent ſpirit ren- 


dered him an enemy to repoſe, and his natural violence 


ſeconded, and ſtill further incenſed, by the ſuggeſtions 


of the heathen prieſts, armed him againſt ConsTanTINE, 
in the year 324, for the ſecond time. During this war, 
he endeavoured to engage in his cauſe all thoſe who re- 
mained attached to the ancient ſuperſtition, that thus he 
might oppreſs his adverſary with numbers; and in order 
to this, he perſecuted the Chriſtians in a cruel manner, 
and put to death many of their biſhops, after trying 
them with torments of the moſt barbarous nature [þ]. 
But all his enterprizes proved abortive ; for, after ſeve- 
ral battles fought without ſucceſs, he was reduced to 


the moſt ſolemn manner, EvszB1vs thought himſelf obliged to men- 
tion it.] | 2 

| [aa] All the writers, who have given any accounts of ConsTAanTINE 
the GREAT, are carefully enumerated by J. A. FaBx1civs, in bis Lux 
Solut. Evang. toti orbi exor. cap. xii. p. 260. who alſo mentions, cap. 
Xili. p. 237. the laws concerning religious matters, which were enacted 
by this emperor, and digeſted into four parts. For a full account of 


theſe laws, ſee Jac. GoporreD. Annotat. ad Codic. Theodoſ. and 


BaLpuix us, in his Conſtantin. Magn. ſeu de legibus Conſtantini Eccleſ. et 
Ciwilibus, lib. ii. of which a ſecond edition was publiſhed, at Hall, by 

GUuNDLING. in 8y* in the year 1727. e 
(5] EvszB1us, Hift. Eccle/. lib. x. cap. vii. Id. De vila Conſtan- 
tini, lib. j. cap. xlix. JuLian himſelf, whoſe bitter averſion to 
ConsTANTINE, gives a ſingular degree of credibility to his teſtimony 
in this matter, could not help confeſſing that Licix ius was an 
infamous tyrant and a profligate abandoned to all forts of wickedneſs. 
See, the Cz/ars of JULIAN, p. 222. of the French edition, by Se an- 
HEIM. And here | beg leave leave to make a remark, which has eſ- 
caped the learned, and that is, that AuxBLius Victor, in his book 
de Cejaribus, cap. xli. p. 435. edit. Artnzenni, has mentioned the per- 
ſecution under L1cin1vsin the following terms: Licinio ne inſontium 
4 quidem ac nobilium philoſophorum ſervili more cruciatus adhibiti 
| 66 modum 


the 
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the neceſſity of throwing himſelf at the victor's feet, and Cxxr. IV. 


imploring his clemency; which, however, he did not 
long enjoy, for he was ſtrangled, by the orders of Cox- 
STANTINE, in the year 328. After the defeat of Li- 
cIN1vs, the empire was ruled by ConsTanTiNE alone 
until his death, and the Chriſtian cauſe experienced, in 
its happy progreſs, the effects of his auſpicious admini- 
ſtration. This zealous prince employed all the reſources 
of his genius, all the authority of his Jaws, and all the 
engaging charms of his munificence and liberality, to 
efface, by degrees, the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm, and 
to propagate Chriſtianity in every corner of the Roman 
empire. He had learned, no doubt, from the diftur- 
bances continually excited by Licinivus, that neither 
himſelf nor the empire could enjoy a fixed ſtate of tran- 
quillity and ſafety as long as the ancient ſuperſtitions 
ſubſiſted ; and therefore, from this period, he openly 
oppoſed the ſacred rites of paganiſm, as a religion de- 
trimental to the intereſts of the ſtate. 
Xl. After the death of ConsTanTine, which hap- The nates 
ened in the year 33), his three ſons, ConsTAanTi xg oe church 
I, ConsTanNTIus, and ConsTANs, were, in conſe- fonsof Con- 
quence of his appointment, put in poſſeſſion of the em- {nine the 
pire, and were all ſaluted as emperors and Avcvsri by 
the Roman ſenate. There were yet living two bro- 
thers of the late emperor, viz. CoxsrANTIUS DaLMa- 
ius and Julius Coxsr ANT Ius, and they had ſeveral 
ſons. Theſe, the fons of Covs r ANTINE, ordered to be 
put to death, left their ambitious views ſhould excite 
troubles in the empire [cl, and they all fell victims to 
this barbarous order, except GaLLus and JuL1aNn, the 


ſons 


e modum fecere.” The philoſophers, whom Lic ix ius is here faid to 
have tormented, were, doubtleſs, the Chriſtians, whom many, 
through ignorance, looked upon as a philoſophical ſet. This paſſage 
of AuzzLius has not been touched by the commentators, who are 
too generally more intent upon the knowledge of words, than of things. 

[(c) It is more probable, that the principal deſign of this maſſacre 
Was to recover the provinces of Thrace, Macedon, and Achaia, which, 
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Cant. Iv. ſons of Julius Coxsr A Nis, the latter of whom roſe af- 


toConsTATINE were Britain, Gaul, and Spain; but he did 
not poſſeſs them long, for having made himſelf maſter, by 
force, of ſeveral places belonging to ConsrT ans, this occa- 
ſioned a war between the two brothers, in the year 340, 
in which ConsTaNntiNE loſt his life. ConsTAaNns, who 
had received, at firſt, for his portion Myricum, Italy, 
and Africa, added now the dominions of the deceaſed 
prince to his own, and thus became ſole maſter of all 
the weſtern provinces. He remained in poſſeſſion of 
this vaſt territory until the year 350, when he was 
cruelly aſſaſſinated by the orders of MacngnTius, one 
of his commanders, who had revolted and declared 


the fate he deſerved : tranſported with rage and de- 
ſpair at his ill ſucceſs in the war againſt ConsTAanNTIus 
and apprehending the moſt terrible and ignominious 
death from the juſt reſentment of the conqueror, he 
laid violent hands upon himſelf. Thus Codsr ANT Ius, 
who had, before this, poſſeſſed the provinces of Aſia, 
Syria, and Egypt, became, in the year 353, ſole lord of 
the Roman empire, which he ruled until the year 361, 
when he died at Mop/ucrene, on the borders of Cilicia, 
as he was marching againſt JuLtan. None of theſe 
three brothers poſſeſſed the ſpirit and genius of their 
father. They all, indeed, followed his example, in 
continuing to abrogate and efface the ancient ſuperſti- 
tions of the Romans and other idolatrous nations, and to 
accelerate the progreſs of the Chriſtian religion through- 
out the empire. This zeal was, no doubt, laudable; 
its end was excellent; but, in the means uſed to ac- 
compliſh it, there were many things worthy of blame. 


in the diviſion of the empire, ConsTantiNe the GREAT had given 
to young DLMATIUs, ſon to his brother of the ſame name, and 
PoxTus and CayeADOCla, which he had granted to AvNIBALIA“ 


Mos heIM has attributed this maſſacre equally to the three ſons of 
 ConsTtanTINE ; whereas almoſt all authors agree, that neither young 
Coxsrax TRE, nor Coxs raus, had any hand in it at all.] 


XII. This 


terwards to the imperial dignity. The dominions allotted 


himſelf emperor. MacwenTivs, in his turn, met with 


NUs, the brother of young DALMATIVS. Be that as it will, Dr. 
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XII. This flouriſhing progreſs of the Chriſtian reli-Cex+.1V: 


gion was greatly interrupted, and the church reduced 


of the imperial family, was placed at the head of affairs. 
This active and adventurous prince, after having been de- 
clared emperor by the army, in the year 380, in con- 
ſequence of his exploits among the Gauls, was, upon the 
death of Coxs rA NT Ius the year following confirmed 
in the undivided poſſeſſion of the empire. No event 
could be leſs favourable to the Chriſtians. For though 
he had been educated in the principles of Chriſtianity, 
yet he apoſtatized from that divine religion, and em- 
| ployed all his efforts to reſtore the expiring ſuperſtitions 
| of polytheiſm to their former vigour, credit, and luſtre. 
| This apoſtaſy of Juri Ax, from the goſpel of CHa IS to 
the worſhip of the gods, was owing, partly, to his aver- 


ſion to the ConsTanTINE family, who had embrued 


their hands in the blood of his father, brother, and kinſ- 
men; and partly, to the artifices of the Platonic philo- 
ſophers, who abuſed his credulity, and flattered 
his ambition by fictitious miracles and pompous 
predictions. It is true, this prince ſeemed averie to 
the uſe of violence in propagating ſuperſtition and 
ſuppreſling the truth; nay, he carried the appearances 


of moderation and impartiality fo far, as to allow his 


ſubjects a full power of judging for themſelves in reli- 
gious matters, and of worſhipping the deity in the man- 
ner they thought the moſt rational. But, under this 
maſk of moderation, he attacked Chriſtianity with the 
utmoſt bitterneſs, and, at the ſame time, with the moſt 
conſummate dexterity. By art and ſtratagem he under- 
mined the church, removing the privileges that were 
granted to Chriſtians and their ſpritual rulers; ſhutting up 


the ſchools, in which they taught philoſophy and the li- 


beral arts; encouraging the ſectaries and ſchiſmatics, who 
brought diſhonour upon the goſpel by their diviſions com- 
poſing books againſt the Chriſtians, and uſing a variety 
of other means to bring the religion of Jesus to ruin 
and contempt, JULLAN extended his views yet further, 


Vol. I. U and 


Julian at- 


to the brink of deſtruction, when JuLtan, the fon of tempts the 


JuLius ConsTaNnT1us, and the only remaining branch deſtructionof 
8 Chrittianity; 
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and was meditating projects of a ſtill more formidable na- 
ture againſt the Chriſtian church, which would have 
felt, no doubt, the fatal and ruinous effects of his in- 
veterate hatred, if he had returned victorious from the 
Perſian war, which he entered into immediately after 
his acceſſion to the empire. But in this war, which was 
raſhly undertaken and imprudently conducted, he fell 
by the lance of a Perſian ſoldier, and expired in his 
tent in the 32d year of his age, having reigned, alone, 
after the death of ConsTanTt1us, twenty months [A]. 
XIII. It is to me juſt matter of ſurprize to find Ju- 
LIAN placed, by many learned and judicious writers 
[el, among the greateſt heroes that ſhine forth in the 


annals of time; nay, exalted above all the princes and 


legiſlators, that have been diſtinguiſhed by the wiſdom of 
their government. Such writers muſt either be too far 
blinded by prejudice, to perceive the truth: or, they 
muſt never have peruſed, with any degree of attention, 
thoſe works of JuLii AN that are ſtill extant; or, if nei- 
ther of theſe be their caſe, they muſt, at leaſt, be igno- 
rant of that which conſtitutes true greatneſs. The 
real charader of JuLtan has few lines of that uncom- 
mon merit that has been attributed to it; for, if we ſet 
aſide his genius, of which his works give no very high 
idea; if we except, moreover, his military courage, 
his love of letters, and his acquaintance with that vain 
and fanatical philoſophy, which was known by the 
name of modern Platoniſm, we ſhall find nothing re- 
maining that is, in any meaſure, worthy of praiſe, or 
productive of eſteem. Beſides, the qualities now men- 
tioned were, in him, counterbalanced by the moſt op- 


[4] For a full account of this emperor, it will be proper to conſult 


(beſides IILLEM ON and other common writers) La vie de Julien, par 


P Abbe BLETTENIE, which is a moſt accurate and elegant production. 


See alſo, The life and character of Juli Au, illuſtrated in ſeven diſſerta- 


tions, by Des Vokux. Ez ECR. SPANHEM. Præ fat, et adnot. ad Opb. 
JuLtani; and Fa BRICII, Lux Evangel. toti orbi exoriens, cap. xiv. p. 
204. - 
19 MoxTEsQUIEU,in x chapter of the xxiyv book of his work, inti- 
tled, L Esprit des loi x, ſpeaks of Juli Ax in the following terins: II ny | 
a point eu apres lui de Prince plus digne de gouverner des hommes. 

| probrious 
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probrious defects. He was a ſlave to ſuperſtition, than Cevr.1V; | 
which nothing is a more evident mark of a narrow ſoul, — _ 
of a mean and abject ſpirit. His thirſt of glory and po- 
pular applauſe were exceſſive even to puerility: his cre- 
dulity and levity ſurpaſs the powers of deſcription : a 
low cunning and a profound diſſimulation and duplici- 
ty had acquired, in his mind, the force of predominant 
habits; and all this was accompanied with a total and "i 
perfect ignorance of true philoſophy [F]. So that, = 
though, in ſome things, JuLian may be allowed to 1 
have excelled the ſons of ConsranTiNE the GRE Ar, yet 1 
it muſt be granted, on the other hand, that he was, in 1 
many reſpects, inferior to ConSTANTINE himſelf, whom, j 
upon all occaſions, he loads with the moſt licentious in- 
vectives, and treats with the utmoſt diſdain. Wt 
XIV. As JuL r an affected, in general, to appear moderate. The Jew J 
in religious matters, unwilling to trouble any on account attempt in 
of their faith, or to ſeem averſe to any ſect or party, fo bug 
to the Jews, i in particular, he extended ſo far the marks temple of 
of his indulgence, as to permit them to rebuild the temple Jv 
of Jeruſalem. The Jews ſet about this important work, 
from which, however, they were obliged to deſiſt, be- 
fore they had even begun to lay the foundations of the 
ſacred edifice. For, while they were removing the rub- 
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biſh, formidable balls of fire, iſſuing out of the ground 1 
with a dreadful noiſe, diſperſed both the works and the 9 
workmen, and repeated earthquakes filled the ſpecta- 9 


tors of this aſtoniſhing phenomenon with terror and dit- 
may. This ſtgnal event 1s atteſted in a manner that 
renders its evidence irreſiſtible [g], though, as uſually- 9 
happens in caſes of that nature, the Chriſtians have em- Wi 
belliſhed it by augmenting raſhly the number of tne = 
miracles that are ſuppoſed t to have been wrought upon 
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10 ) Nothing can afford a more evident proof of Jorian's igno- 
france of the true philoſophy, than his known attachment to the ſtudy 
of magic, which Dr. Mos HEIM bas omitted in his enumeration of the 
defects and extravagancies of this prince. ] 

[2] See Jo ALs. Fapricin, Lux Evang. toti orbi exoriens, p. 124. 
where all the teſtimonies of this remarkable event are care ſully aſſem- 
bled ; ſee alſo MoYLE's Poſtbumons Works, p. 101, &. 


U 2 | that 


. 
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Cuxr.IV. that occaſion, The cauſes of this phenomenon may 
furniſh matter of diſpute, and learned men have, in ef- 
fect, been divided upon that point. All, however, who 
conſider the matter with attention and impartiality, will 
i perceive the ſtrongeſt reaſons for embracing the opinion 
i of thoſe who attribute this event to the almighty inter- 
[ poſition of the ſupreme being; nor do the arguments 
Z offered. by ſome, to prove it the effect of natural cauſes, 
þ or thoſe alleged by others to perſuade us that it was the 
reſult of artifice and impoſture, contain any thing that 
may not be refuted with the utmoſt facility [Y]. 
The ſlate of XV. Upon the death of JuLtan, the ſuffrages of the 
the church army were united in favour of Jov1an, who, according- 
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b 0 Ju- ly, ſucceeded him in the imperial dignity. After a 
5 lian. reign of ſeven months, JoviAN died in the year 364, 


and, therefore, had not time to execute any thing of im- 
portance [i]j. The emperors who ſucceeded him, in 
this century, were VALENTINIANI, VALENs, GRATIAN, 
VALENTINIAN II, and Hoxnor1us, who profeſſed Chril- 
tianity, promoted its progreſs, and endeavoured, though 
not all with equal zeal, to root out entirely the Gentile 
ſuperſtitions. In this they were all ſurpaſſed by the 
laſt of the emperors who reigned in this century, viz. 
THEoDosIUs the GREAT, who came to the empire in 
the year 379, and died in the year 395. As long as 
this prince lived he exerted himſelf, in the moſt vi. 
gorous and effectual manner, in the extirpation of the 
Pagan ſuperſtitions throughout all the provinces, and 
enacted ſevere Jaws and penalties againſt ſuch as adher- 
ed to them. His ſons Arcapivs and Honoktvs pur- | 
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1 | [4] The truth of this miracle is denied by the famous BAN ACE, 
1 Hiſtoire des Juifs, tom. iv. p. 1257. againſt whom Cuyex has taken 

4 5 the affirmative, and defended it in his letters publiſhed by Bayer, p. 

400. A moſt ingenious diſcourſe has been publiſhed lately, in defence 

of this miracle, by the learned Dr. WarBurToON, under the title of i 

Julian; or, A diſcourſe concerning the earthquake and fiery eruption, &c. 

: in which the objections of Basnace are particularly examined and re- 

futed. | | 7 | 

[i] See BeTTERIE, Vie de Fovien, vol. ii. publiſhed at Paris in 

1748; in which the Life of Julian, by the fame author, is further il- 

luſtrated, and ſoine productions of that emperor tranſlated into F r 
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ſued with zeal, and, not without ſucceſs, the ſame end; CenT.IV. 


were reputed of ſuch utility to the ſtate, were the ver 


ſo that, towards the concluſion of this centyry, the Gen- 
tile religions declined apace, and had alſo no proſpect 
left of recovering their primitive authority and ſplendor. 
XVI It is true, that notwithſtanding all this zeal and pins of 
ſeverity of the Chriſtian emperors, there ſtill remained pagauiſm. 


1n ſeveral places, and eſpecially 1n the remoter provin- 


ces, temples and religious rites conſecrated to the ſer- 
vice of the Pagan deities. And, indeed, when we look 
attentively into the matter, we ſhall find that the exe- 
cution of thoſe rigorous laws, that were enacted againſt 
the worſhippers of the gods, was rather levelled at the 
multitude, than at perſons of eminence and diſtinction, 


For 1t appears, that, both during the reign, and after 


the death of Turoposlus, many of the moſt honoura- 
ble and important poſts were filled by perions, whoſe 
averſion to Chriſtianity, and whole attachment to pa- 
ganiſm, were ſufficiently known. The example of Li- 


BANIUS alone, is an evident proof of this; ſince not- 


withſtanding his avowed and open enmity to the Chriſ- 

tians, he was raiſed by Taeobositus himſelf to the 

high dignity of prefect, or chief, of the Prætorian guards. 

It is extremely probable therefore, that in the execution 

of the ſevere laws enacted againſt the Pagans, there was 

an exception made in favour of philoſophers, rhetorictans, | 

and military leaders, on account of the important ſer- 

vices which they were ſuppoſed to render to the ſtate, 

and that they of conſequence enjoyed more liberty in 
religious matters, than the inferior orders of men. 

XVII. This peculiar regard ſhewn to the philoſophers The efforts 

and rhetoricians, will, no doubt, appear ſurprizing when ofthehiloſo- 


phers againſt 


it is conſidered, chat all the force of their genius, and Chrigianity. 


all the reſources of their art were employed againſt 
Chriſtianity; and that thoſe very ſages, whoſe ſchools 


perſons who oppoſed the progreſs of the truth with the 
greateſt vehemence and contention of mind. HiERO./ 
CLES, the great ornament of the Platonic ſchool, wrote 


. in 


* . 
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CxVr. V. in the beginning of this century, two books againſt the 

M—— Chriſtians, is which he went fo far as to draw a parallel 
between JzsUs CHRIS and APOLLONIUS TyYANAEus. 
This preiumption was chaſtized with great ſpirit, by 
EvsEB.us, in a particular treatiſe written expreſly in 
anſwer to HigkocLEs. LACTANTIUS takes notice of 
another philoſopher, who compoſed three books to de- 
tect the pretended errors of the Chriſtians [4], but does 
not mention his name. After the time of ConsTAN- 
TIE the GREAT, beſides the long and laborious work 
which JoLA wrote againſt the followers of Cyrisr, 
| Hines us [IJ and LI BAN Ius, in their public harangues, 
and EuN APIs, in his lives of ne philoſophers, exhau- 
ſted all their rage and bitterneſs in their efforts to de- 
fame the Chriſtian religion; while the calumnies, that 
abounded in the diſcourſes of the one, and the writings 
of the other, paſſed unpuniſhed. 

The preju- XVIII. The prejudice, which the Chriſtian cauſe re- 

. a ceived, in this century, from the ſtratagems of theſe 

eavie receiv- philoſophers and rhetoricians, who were elated with a 

Pebphen, pre:umptuous notion of their knowledge, and prepoſſeſ- 
iced with a bitter averſion to the goſpel, was certainly 
very conſiderable, Many examples concur to prove 
this, and, particularly, that of JuL1an, who was ſedu- 
ced by the artifices of thoſe corrupt ſophiſts. The ef- 
fects of their diſputes and declamations were not, in- 
deed, the ſame upon all; ſome, who aſſumed the ap- 
pearance of ſuperior wiſdom, and who either, from mo- 
deration or indifference, profeſſed to purſue a middle 
way in theſe religious controverſies, compoſed matters 
in the following manner: They gave ſo far their car to 
the interpretations and diſcourſes of the rhetoricians, as 
to form to themſelves a middle kind of religion, be- 
tween the ancient theology and the new doctrine that 
was now propagated in the empire; and they perſuaded 
themſelves, that the ſame truths which CRIST taught, 
had been, for a long time, concealed, by the prieſts of 
the gods, under the veil of ceremonies, fables, and alle- 


DL] Inſtitut. Divin. lib. v. cap. ii. p. 535. 
IL. Sec Por ius Bibliotb. Cod. cap. Ixv. p p. 355. 


gorical 
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gorical repreſentations [m}. Of this number were Au- CEN. IV. 
MIANUS MARCELLINus, a man of ſingular merit; ThER- © 
MISTI us, an orator highly diſtinguiſned by his uncom- 
mon eloquence and eminence of his ſtation ; Cu ALol- 
Dios, a philoſopher, and others, who were all of opi- 
nion, that the two religions, when properly interpreted 
and underſtood, agreed perfectly well in the main points; 
and that, therefore, neither the religion of CarisT, nor 
that of the gods, were to be treated with contempt. 

XIX. The zeal and diligence with which CoNnsT AN- Progreſs of 
TINE and his ſucceſſors exerted themſelves in the cauſe any: 
of Chriſtianity, and in extending the limits of the church, 
prevent our ſurprize at the number of barbarous and 
uncivilized nations, which received the goſpel n]. It 
appears highly probable, from many circumſtances, that 


[(m) This notion. abſurd as it is, has been revived, in the moſt ex- 
travagant manner, in a work publiſhed at Harderwyk, in Guelder land, 
in the year 1757, by Mr. STRUCK TMEYER, profeſſor of eloquence 
and languages in that univerſity. In this work, which bears the title 
of the SYMBoLICar, HercuLEs, the learned and wrong-headed au- 
thor maintains (as he had alſo done in a preceding work, intitled, An 
explication of the Pagan Theology) that all the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
were emblematically repreſented in the heathen mythology ; and not only 
ſo, but that the inventors of that mythology knew that the ſon of God 
was to deſcend upon earth; believed in CHRIST as the only fountain of 
ſalvation ; were perſuaded of his future incarnation, death, and reiur- 
rection ; and had acquired all this knowledge and faith by the peruſal 
of a Bible much older than either M'nsts or ABRAHAM, &c. The 
Pagan doctors, thus inſtructed (according to Mr. 5rRUCHTMEYER) in 
the myſteries of Chriſtianity, taught theſe truths under the veil of en- 
blems, types, and figures, JUPITER, repreſented the true Gop; juno, 
who was obftinate and ungovernable, was the emblem of the ancient 
ISRAEL ; the chaſte Diana, was a type of the Chriftian chch; 
HercuLEs, was the figure or fore-runner of CHRIST] AMPHITRYON, 
was JosEPH; the two Serpents, that HercuLts killed in his cradle, 
were the Phariſees and Saducees, &c. Such are the principal lines of Mir. 
STRUCHTMEYER'S ſyſtem, which ſhews the fad havock that a warm 
imagination, undirected by a juſt and ſolid judgment, makes in religion. 
It is however, honourable perhaps to the preſent age, that a ſyſtem, 
from which Ammianus MAakCELLINUS and other philoſophers of 
old derived applauſe, will be generally looked upon, at preſent, as 
intitling its retiorer to a place in Bealam.] | 

[u] GAUDENTII wita Philaftrii, G 3. PnILAsTRIUSs, De hæreſ. 
Pref. p. 5. edit. Fabricii. SocxaTEs, Hiſt. Eccief. lib. i, cap. xix. 
Gros CEDRENUS Cöronograpb. p. 234. edit. Patil,” | 
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Cexr.IV.both the Greater and the _ Armenia were enlighten- 
ed with the knowledge of the truth not long after the 


firſt riſe of Chriſtianity. The Armenian church was 
not, however, completely formed and eſtabliſhed before 
this century; in the commencement of which, Gre G0- 
RY, the ſon of Anax, who is commonly called the En- 


lightner, from his having diſpelled the darkneſs of the 
Armenian ſuperſtitions, converted to Chriſtianity TIR I.“ 


DATES, king of Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. 
In conſequence of this, GRE ORYV was conſecrated bi- 
ſhop of the Armenians by LEON Ius biſhop of Cappa- 
docia, and his miniſtry was crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the whole province was ſoon converted to the Chriſ- 


tian faith ol. 


Among the 
Abaſſines or 
Ethiopians. 


% 


. 


XX. Towards the middle of this century, a certain 
perſon named FrxumenTaus, came from Egypt to Abaſ- 


fia, or A1hiopia, whoſe inhabitants derived the name of 
Axumitæ from Axuma, the capital city of that coun- 


try. He made known among this people the goſpel of 
CHRIST, and adminiſtred the ſacrament of baptiſm to 
their king, and to ſeveral perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
at his court. As FaumeNTivus was returning from 
hence into Egypt, he received conſecration, as the firſt 
biſhop of the Axumite, or Ethiopians from Ar HANAS1- 
us. And this is the reaſon way the Ethiopian church, 
has, even to our times, been conſidered as the daughter 


of the Alexandrian, from which it alſo receives its bi- 
ſhop [p]. ; 


The light of the goſpel was introduced into Iberia, a 
province of Aſia, now called Georgia, in the follou in 
manner : A certain woman was carried into that coun- 


[0] Warratio de rebus Armenia in FRaxc. CoußErIs II Auctaris 


Biblioth. Patrum Græcor. tom. ii. p. 287. Mich. Lequien Oriens 


Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 419. 1356. Jo. Joacu. Scuropers Theſaur. 
lingue Armenice, p. 9. 55 


(?] ATHanasIus Apolog. ad Conſtantium, tom. i. Opp. par. II. p. 


315. edit. Benedict. So RATES et SoZzOMEN. Hiſt. Eccleſ. book i. ch. : 


xix of the former, book ii. ch. xxiv. of the latter. TRHEODORET. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 54. LuDoLe. Comment. ad Hift. AEthiopic, 
p. 281. Hier. Lo BO Yeyage d Abyſſinie, tom. ii. p. 13. JusTvs 
FonTaninus, Hi. Liter, Auileiæ, 6.57 


try 
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ö try as a captive, during the reign of Coxs r AN IE theCenr. 1V 
Gaar, and by the grandeur of her miracles, and the 
remarkable ſanctity of her life and manners, ſhe made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the king and queen, that they 
abandoned their falſe gods, enibraced the faith of the 
goſpel, and ſent to Onſtantinople, for proper perſons to 
give them and their people a more ſatisfactory and com- 
plete knowledge of the Chriſtian religion [g]. bi 
XXI. A conſiderable part of the Goths, who had in- And Goths, bi 
habited Thrace, Maſia, and Dacia, had reccived the — 
knowledge, and embraced the doctrines of Chriſtianity 1 
before this century; and THeopHilvs, their biſhop, 
was preſent at the council of Nice. ConsTantiNE the [i 
GREAT, after having vanquiſhed them and the Sarma- 1 
tians, engaged great numbers of them to become 
Chriſtians [r]. But ſſtill a large body continued in their 
attachment to their ancient ſuperſtition, until the time of 
the emperor Varrens. This prince permitted them, 
indeed, to paſs the Danube, and to inhabit Dacia, Mafia, 
and Thrace; but it was on condition, that they ſhould 
live in ſubjection to the Roman laws, and embrace the 
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profeſſion of Chriſtianity [5], which condition was ac- i 
cepted by their king Fx1TiGtern, The celebrated Ui. 8 
PHILAs, biſhop of thoſe Goths, who dwelt in Mafia, 3H 


Iived in this century, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf much 
4 by his genius and piety. Among other eminent ſervices 
which he rendered to his country, he invented a ſet of 1 
letters for their peculiar uſe, and tranſlated the ſcriptures l 
into the Gothic language _—_ | 


00 RurFinvs, Bi if. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. x. S0zomen. Hi. Eccliſ. 2 i 
lib. ii. cap. v. Lequien, Oriens Chriſ. tom. i. p. 1333. 1 

[r] SocAT. Hiſt, Eccieſ. lib i. cap. xviil. 

[5s] SocRAT. Hift. Ecclef. lib. iv. cap. xxxiii. LeqQuien, Oriens 
Chriſ. tom. i. p. 1240, Eric. BenzeLivs, Pref. ad Quatuor Evan- 
gelia Gethica, que ULeniLz tribuuntur, cap. v. p. Xviii. publiſhed, at 
Oxford, in the year 750, in 4to. 

le] Jo. Jac, Mascovi Hiſtoria Germanorum, tom. i. p. 317. tom. 
i. not. p. 49. Ada SS. Martii, tom, iii. p. 619. 8 loc. 
citat. cap. Vili, p. xxx. 


XXII. There 
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Among the 
Gauls. 


The cauſes 
of ſo many 
changes. 


tionable to their diligence and zeal, and the work of Þ 


voyages among the Gan's, he converted many every 


7% Rete HISTORY bit 


Czur. IV. XXII. There remained till, in the European provin-/ 


ces, an incredible number of perſons who adhered to 
the worthip of the gods; and though the Chriſtian bi- 
ſhops continued their pious cfforts to gain them over 
to the goſpel, yet the ſucceſs was, by no means, propor- 


converſion went on but ſlowly, In Gaul, the great and 
venerable MARTIN, biſhop of Tours, ſet about this im- 
portant work with tolerable ſucceis. For in his vaious 


where by the energy of his diſcourſes and by the power |? 
of his miracles, if we may rely upon the teſtimony of [| 
So LIT IiUS StVERUS in this matter. He deſtroyed alſo 
the temples of the gods, pulled down their ftatues ], 
and on all theſe accounts merited the high and honoura- 
ble title of Apoſtle of the Gauls. 

XXIII. There is no doubt, but that the victories of 
CoxnsTAnTINE the Get ar, the fear of puniſhment, and 


the deſire of pleaſing this mighty conqueror and his im- 
perial ſucceſſors, were the weighty arguments that mo- 


ved whole nations, as well as particular perſons to em- 
brace Chriſtianity. None, however, that have any ac- 
quaintance with the tranſactions of this period of time, 
will attribute the whole progreſs of Chriſtianity to theſe 
cauſes. For it is undeniably manifeſt, that the indefa- 
tigable zeal of the biſhops, and other pious men, the 
innocence and ſanctity which ſhone forth with ſuch luſ- 
tre in the lives of many Chriſtians, the tranſlations that 
were publiſhed of the ſacred writings, and the intrinſic 
beauty and excellence of the Chriſtian, religion, made as 
ſtrong and deep impreſſions upon ſome, as worldly views 
and ſelfiſh conſiderations did upon others. 

As to the miracles attributed to AN TONY, Paul the 
Hermit, and MaR TIN I give them up without the leaſt 
difficulty, and | Join with thoſe who treat theſe pretended 


[u] See SULPIT. 8 Dial. i. De wita ; Martini, cap. xiii. p. 
20. cap. xv. p. 22. cap. xvii. p. 23. Dial. ii. p. 106. edit. HIER. a 
PRAT o, Verona, 1741. 


prodigies 
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alſo willing to grant, that many events have been raſhly_ 
eſteemed miraculous, which were the reſult of the ordina- 
ry laws of nature, and alſo that ſeveral pious frauds have 
been imprudently made ule of, to give new degrees of 
weight and dignity to the Chriſtian cauſe. But I can- . 
not, on the other hand, aſſent to the opinions of thoſe 
Who maintain, that, in this century, miracles had en- 
tirely ceaſed; and that, at this period, the Chriſtian 
= church was not favoured with any extraordinary or ſu- 
pernatural mark of a divine power engaged in its cauſe 
L 


government, were not afflicted with any ſevere calami- 
ties from the time of ConsTANTINE the GREAT, ex- 
cept thoſe which they ſuffered during the troubles and 
commotions raiſed by L1cinivs, and under the tranſi- 
tory reign of JoLIAN. Their tranquillity however was, 
att different times, diſturbed in ſeveral places. Among 
== others ATHANaRic, king of the Goths, perſecuted, for 
== ſometime with bitterneſs, that part of the Gothic nation 
== which had embraced Chriſtianity [y]. In the remoter 
3 provinces, the Pagans often defended their ancient ſu— 
perſtitions by the force of arms, and maſſacred the 
Chriſtians, who, in the propagation of their religion, 
were not always ſufficiently attentive, either to the rules 

of prudence, or the dictates humanity [z]. The 
RS Chriſtians who lived beyond the limits pf the Roman 
empire, had 3 Harder fate. Sa POR II, / King of Perfia, 
vented his ragè agaihſt thoſe of his dominions in three 


dreadful perſecutions, The firſt of theſe happened in 


[w] Hier. a PraTo, in his preface to SULP1T1UsS SEVERUS (p. 
x11.) difputes warmly in favour of the miracles of MazxTin, and allo 
of the other prodigies of this century. 

L*] See EuskB f us's book againſt HI ERNoCLEs, ch. iv. p. 431. 
edit. Olearii ; as alſo HENR. DoD WELL, Dip. ii. in Irænæum, 5 55. 
p b. n Ne: X 
I See Turopor. Rumarti acta martyr. fincera, and there Acta. S. 
Snbe, p. 598. | | 


lei See Aupzo51 us, De offciis, lib. i. cap. ali. $ 17. 
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prodigies with the contempt they deſerve [w]. I am Cxx. IV. 


XXIV. The Chriſtians, who lived under this Roman Perſecutions 
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The ſtate of H!LOLOGY, eloquence, poetry, and hiſtory were 


learning. 


15 
Cexr.IV.the 18th year of the reign of that prince, the ſecond in 
I 


NY 
bas 
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the 3oth, and the third in the 31ſt of the ſame reign, 
This laſt was the moſt cruel and deſtruQtive of the three; 
it carried off an incredible number of Chriſtians, and 
continued during the ſpace of forty years, having com- 
menced in the year 330, and ceaſed only in 370. It was 
not, however, the religion of the Chriſtians, but the 
il grounded ſuſpicion of their treaſonable deſigns againſt 
the ſtate, that drew upon them this terrible calamity. 
For the Magi and the Jews perſuaded the Perſian mo- 
narch, that all the Chriſtians were devoted to the intereſts 
of the Roman emperor, and that Symon, archbiſhop 
of Seleucia and Crefipbon, ſent to Conflantinople, intelli- 
gence of all that paſſed in Perſia [a]. 


ha 


PART I. 


The IxTERNAL HisToky of the Chorcn, 


CHAP. I. 


Which contains the hiſtory of learning and philoſophy. 


the branches of ſcience particularly cultivated, at 

this time, by thoſe, among the Greeks and Latins, who 
were deſirous to make a figure in the learned world. But 
thoſe ſeveral perſons of both nations acquired a certain 


[a] See Sozomen. Hip. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. i. xiii. There is a parti- 
cular and expreſs account of this perſecution in the Bibliothec. Oriental. 
Clement. Vatican. tom. i. p. 6. 16. 181. tom iii. p. 52. with which it 
will be proper to compare the Preface of the learned AssEMAM, to his 
Ada martyrum oriental. et occidental. publiſhed in two volumes in folio, 
at Rome in the year 1748 ; as this author has publiſhed the Perſan 
Martyrology in Syriac, with a Latin tranſlation, and enriched this valu- 
able work with many excellent obſervations. ; 


degree 
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degree of reputation by their literary purſuits, yet they Cxxr. IV. 
came all far ſhort of the ſummit of fame. The beſt —T 
poets of this period, ſuch as Avson1vs, appear inſipid, 

harſh, and inelegant when compared with the ſublime 

bards of the Auguſtan age. The rhetoricians, depart- 

ing now from the noble ſimplicity and majeſty of the 

2 ancients, inſtructed the youth in the fallacious art of 

2 pompous declamation ; and the greateſt part of the hiſ- 

torical writers were more ſet upon embelliſhing their 
narrations with vain and tawdry ornaments, than upon 
rendering them intereſting by their order, perſpicuity, 

and truth. ; 5 . 

II. Almoſt all the philoſophers of this age were of The progreſ 

that ſect, which we have already diſtinguiſhed by the tonic phie. 
title of Modern Platonics. It is not therefore ſurprizing, Phy 
that we find the principles of Platoniſm in all the writings 
of the Chriſtians. The number, however, of theſe 
philoſophers was not fo conſiderable in the weſt as in 
the eaſtern countries. JaMBLICHUs of Chalcis explain- 
ed in Syria, the philoſophy of PLaTo, or rather propa- 
gated his own particular opinions under that reſpeCtable 
name. He was an obſcure and credulous man, and his 
turn of mind was highly ſuperſtitious and chimerical, 
as his writings abundantly teſtify [4]. His ſucceſſors were 
ZFoes1vs, Maximus, and others, whoſe follies and 
puerilities are expoſed, at length, by Eunarivs, Hu- 
PATIA, a female philoſopher of diſtinguiſhed merit and 
learning, Is:!DoRus, OLYMPloDoRUs, SYNESIUs, after- 
wards a Semi-chriſtian, with others of inferior reputa- 
tion, were the principal perſons concerned in propagating 
this new modification of Platoniſm, 


Ife) Dr. Mosnz1m ſpeaks here of only one JamBLicuvs, though 
there were three perſons who bore that name. It is not eaſy to deter- 
mine which of them was the author of thoſe works that have reached 
our times under the name of JaMBL1icaus; but whoever it was, he 
does not certainly deſerve ſo mean a character as our learned hiſtorian 
here gives hin.] | 

III. As 
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Cext.IV. III. As the emperor JuL1aNn was paſſionately attach- 
A d to this ſect (which his writings abundantly prove) he 

Its fate. : 


employed every method to increaſe its authority and 
luſtre, and, for that purpoſe, engaged in its cauſe feve- 
ral men of learning and genius, who vied with each 
other in exalting its merit and excellence [c]. But after 
his death, a dreadful ſtorm of perſecution aroſe, under 
the reign of VALENTINIAN, againſt the Platoniſts, ma- 
ny of whom being accuſed of magical practices, and 
other heinous crimes, were capitally convicted. During | 
theſe commotions, Maximus, the maſter and favour-|* 
ite of JuL1 an, by whoſe perſuaſions this emperor had | 


. been engaged to renounce Chriſtianity, and to apply 4 

| himſelf to the ſtudy of magic, was put to death with | 

ö ſeveral others [d]. It is probable indeed, that the 

5 friendſhip and intimacy that had ſubſiſted between the 

| apoſtate emperor and theſe pretended ſages were great- | 

„ er crimes in the eye of VALENTIN IAN, than either their 

14 philoſophical-ſyſtem or their magic arts. And hence it 

it happened, that ſuch of the fect, as lived at a diſtance 

1 from the court, were not involved in the dangers or ca- 

1 lamities of this perſecution. 1 

1 The ſtate of IV. From the time of ConsTANTINE the Gag Ar, the 

8 learning a- Chriſtians applied themſelves with more zeal and dil- 

W mong the 1 —_ 

1 Chriſtians. gence to the ſtudy of philoſophy and of the liberal arts, 

5 than they had formerly done. The emperors encoura— 

5 ged this taſte for the ſciences, and left no means unem- 

4 ployed to excite and maintain a ſpirit of literary emula- 

1 tion among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. For this pur- 

oy pole, ſchools were eſtabliſhed in many cities. Libraries 

1 | were alſo erected, and men of learning and genius were 

1 b fc] See the learned Baron EZEKIEL SAN HET u's Preface to ib: 
. works of Julian; and that alſo which he has prefixed to his French 


tranſlation of JUL1an's Cæſars, p. 111. and his Annotations to the lat- 4 
ter, p. 234 ; ſee alſo BLE TTERIE, Vie de PEmpereur Julien, lib i. p. 


* 


[4] Aula. Maxcelin. Hiforiarum, lib. xxix. cap. i. p. 356. 
edit. Valeſii. BLETTER1E, Vie de Julien, p. 30.—155. 159. and / 
de Fovien, tom. i. 194. 


- noblyÞ 
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- nobly recompenſed by the hononrs and advantages that Cenr.IV. 
e were attached to the culture of the ſciences and arts [el. 


d All this was indiſpenſably neceſlary to the ſucceſsful ex- 
- BE ccution of the ſcheme that was laid for abrogating, by 
h degrees, the worſhip of the gods. For the ancient reli- 
er gion was maintained, and its credit ſupported by the 
2r WF erudition and talents, which diſtinguiſhed in ſo many 
a- | places the ſages of paganiſm. And there was juſt reaſon 
d to apprehend that the truth might ſuffer, if the Chriſtian 
g youth, for want of proper maſters and inſtructors of 
r-| & their own religion, ſhould have recourſe, for their edu- 
d, cation, to the ſchools of the Pagan philoſophers and 
ly | rhetoricians. PT 


was become univerſal in the church of CHRIST. For, 


ignorant and illiterate from eccleſiaſtical preferments and 
offices, and it is certain, that the greateſt part, both of 
the biſhops and preſbyters, were men entirely deſtitute 
of all learning and education. Beſides, that ſavage and 


particularly that of a philoſophical kind, as pernicious 


both in number and authority. The aſcetics, monks, 
and hermits augmented the ſtrength of this barbarous 


XX ſolemn looks, ſordid garments, and a love of ſolitude 
for real piety (and in this number we comprehend the 
XX generality of mankind) were vehemently prepoſſeſſed in 


WE their favour. 


e] See Goporrev. al Codicis Theodoſ. titulos de profeſſoribus et arti- 
== ous liberalibus. FRAN c. BAL DU us in Conſiantino M. p. 122 HRRM. 
—_= Corkincli Diſert. de fiudiis Romæ et Conſtantinop. at the end of his 
 Anliquitates Academic. | 

1 GCHAP. 


this V. From what has been here ſaid concerning the ſtate Many illite- 
ne of learning among the Chriſtians, we would not have ute Ctriſ- 
any conclude, that an acquaintance with the ſciences "I | 


as yet, there was no law enacted, which excluded the 


W illiterate party, who looked upon all forts of erudition, 


and even deſtructive to true piety and religion, increaſed 


faction; and not only the women, but alſo all who took 
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H A FP. Il 
Concerning the government of the church, and the Chriſtian = 
doctors, during this century. 


The form of J. ONSTANTINE the GREAT, made no eſſential 
in be Chi. I alterations in the form of government that took 
an Church. place in the Chriſtian church before his time; he only 
corrected it in ſome particulars, and gave it a greater 

extent. For, though he permitted the church to remain 

a body-politie diſtinct from that of the ſtate, as it had 
formerly been, yet he aſſumed to himſelf the ſupreme I 

power over this ſacred body, and the right of model- Wa 

ling and governing it in ſuch a manner, as ſhould be 

moſt conducive to the public good. This right he en- 

Jovyed without any oppoſition, as none of the biſhops 
preſumed to call his authority in queſtion. The peo- 

ple therefore continued, as uſual, to chuſe freely their 

biſhops and their teachers. The biſhop governed the 

church, and managed the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the city 

or diſtrict, where he preſided, in council with the pref 

byters, and with a due regard to the ſuffrages of the 

whole aſſembly of the people. The provincial biſhops, 
 allembled in council, deliberated together concern- 

ing thoſe matters that related to the interefts of the 
churches of a whole province, as alſo concerning religi- 

ous controverſies, the forms and rites of divine ſervice, 

and other things of hike moment. To theſe leſſer coun- 

cils, which were compoled of the eccleſiaſtical deputies 

of one or more provinces, were afterwards added æcu- 

menical councils, conſiſting of commithoners from all the 
churches in the Chriftian world, and which, conſe— 
quently, repreſented the church univerſal. Theſe were 
eſtabliſhed by the authority of the emperor, who af 
ſembled the firſt of theſe univerſal councils at Nice. 

This prince thought it equitable, that queſtions of ſupe- 

rior importance, and ſuch as intimately concerned the 
1tereſts of Chriſtianity in general, ſhould be exams", 

all 
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and decided in afſemblies that repreſented the whole CEVTr. IV. 
body of the Chriſtian church; and in this it is highly — 
probable, that his judgment was directed by that of the 

biſhops. There were never, indeed, any councils held 

which could, with ſtrict propriety, be called univerſal ; 

thoſe however, whoſe laws and decrees were approved 


and admitted by the univerſal church, or the greateſt 


part of that ſacred body, are commonly called ecumenical 
or general councils. | 


II. The rights and privileges of the ſeveral eceleſiaſ- Changes in- 


tical orders were, however, gradually changed, and di- 1 
miniſned from the time that the church began to be. to the right 
torn with diviſions, and agitated with thoſe violent diſ- „e ſeveral 
ſenſions and tumults, to which the elections of biſhops, chuck 
the diverſity of religious opinions, and other things of a 

like nature too frequently gave rife. In theſe religious 
quarrels, the weaker generally fled to the court for pro- 

tection and ſuccour ; and thereby furniſhed the empe- 

rors with a favourable opportunity of ſetting limits to 

the power of the biſhops, of infringing the liberties of 

the people, and of modifying, in various ways, the an- 

cient cuſtoms according to their pleaſure. And, indeed, 

even the biſhops themſelves, whole opulence and autho- 

rity were conſiderably increaſed ſince the reign of Con- 
8TANTINE, began to introduce, gradually, innovations 

into the forms of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and to change 

the ancient government of the church. Their firſt ſtep 

was an entire excluſion of the people from all part in the 
adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and afterwards 

they, by degrees, diveſted even the preſbyters of their 

ancient privileges and their primitive authority, that 

they might have no importunate proteſters to controul 

their ambition, or oppoſe their proceedings; and, prin- 

cipally, that they might either engroſs to themſelves or 
diſtribute, as they thought proper, the poſſeſſions and 
revenues of the church. Hence it came to paſs, that at 


the concluſion of this century, there remained no more 


than a mere ſhadow of the ancient government of the 


Vol. I. 


church. Many of the privileges, which had formerly 


belonged 
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Cxur. IV. belonged to the preſbyters and people, were uſurped 

by the biſhops; and many of the rights, which had been 

formerly veſted in the univerſal church, were transfer- 

red to the emperors, and to ſubordinate officers and 
magiſtrates. 

The Eccleſi- III. CONSTANTINE the GREAT, in order to prevent 

ate” civil commotions, and to fix his authority upon ſolid and 

modelled ac- ſtable foundations, made ſeveral changes, not only in 

os” the laws of the empire, but alſo in the form of the Ro- 

man government [f]. And as there were many im- 

portant reaſons, which induced him to ſuit the admini- 

ſtration of the church to theſe changes in the civil con- 

ſtitution, this neceſſarily introduced, among the biſhops, 

new degrees of eminence and rank. Lhree prelates 

had, before this, enjoyed a certain degree of pre- emi- 

nence over the reſt of the epiſcopal order, via. The 

biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; and to theſe 

the biſhop of Conſtantinople was added, when the i impe- 

rial reſidence was transferred to that city. Theſe four 

prelates anſwered to the four prætorian prefæcis created 

by Cox sT ANT INE; and it is poſſible, that in this very 

century, they were diſtinguiſhed by the Jewiſh title of 

2 Patriarchs. After theſe, followed the exarchs, who had 

the inſpection over ſeveral provinces, and anſwered to 

the appointment of certain civil officers who bore the 

ſame title. In a lower claſs, were the Metropolitans, 

who had only the government of one province, under 

Arcbibops whom were the arch biſhops, whoſe inſpection was con- 

fined to certain diſtricts. In this gradation, the biſhops 

brought up the rear; the ſphere of their authority was 

not, in all places, equally extenſive; being in ſome con- 

: ſiderably ample, and in others confined within narrow 

limits. To theſe various eccleſiaſtical orders, we might 

add that of the chorepiſcopi, or ſuperintendents of the 

country churches ; but this order was, in moſt places, 

ſuppreſſed by the biſhops, with a deſign to extend their 
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own authority, and enlarge the ſphere of their power 


and juriidiction | 7]. 


IV. The adminiſtration of the church was divided, The admaini« 
by ConsTANTINE himſelf, into an external and an in- 


ternal inſpection [Y]. The latter, which was commit— 
ted to biſhops and councils, related to religions contro- 
verſies; the forms of divine worſhip; the offices of the 
priefts ; the vices of the eccleſiaſtical orders, &c. The ex- 
zernal adminiſtration of the church, the emperor aſſum— 


ed to himſelf. This comprehended all thoſe things 


that relate tothe outward fate and diſcipline of the church; 
it likewiſe extended to all conteſts and debates that ſhould 
ariſe between the miniſters of the church ſuperior, as 
well as inferior, concerning their poſſeſſions, their repu- 
tation, their rights and privileges, their offences againſt 


- * o 
the laws and things of a like nature [i]; but no contro- 


= verſies that related to matters purely religious were 


cognizable by this external inſpection. In conſequence 
of this artful diviſion of the eccleſiaſtical governinent, 
ConsTANTINE and his ſucceſſors called councils, prefi- 


ded in them, appointed the judges of religious contro- 


verſies, terminated the differences which aroſe between 


the biſhops and the people, fixed the limits of the ec- 


cleſiaſtical provinces, took cognizance of the civil cauſes 
that ſubliſted between the miniſters of the church, and 
puniſhed the crimes committed againſt the laws by the 
ordinary judges appointed for that purpoſe ; giving over 
all cauſes purely eccleſiaſtical to the cognizance of biſhops 
and councils. But this famous diviſion of the admini- 


ſtration of the church was never explained with perſpi- 


cuity, nor determined with a ſufficient degree of accura- 


cy and preciſion; ſo that both in this, and the foilow- 


ing centuries, we find many tranſactions that ſeem ab- 


le This appears from ſeveral paſſages in the uſeful work of Lup. 
TromassInus, inticled, Dijciplina Eccleſiæ wet. et nova circa beneficia, 
tom. i. FEI | 
[>] Eves. De vita Conſtantini, lib. iv. cap. xiv. p. 536. 
[i] See the imperial Jaws both in JusrixIAx's Code, and in the 
Tuxoposiax; as allo GoborkED. ad Codic. Tbeodoſ. tom. vi. p. 55. 
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external and 
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Cevr. IV. ſolutely inconſiſtent with it. We find the emperors, 


The rank 


and dignity 
of the bithop 


of Rome. 


for example, frequently determining matters purely ec- 
cleſiaſtial, and that belonged to the internal juriſdiction 


of the church: and on the other hand, nothing is more 


frequent than the deciſions of biſhops and councils con- 


cerning things that relate merely to the external form 
and government of the church. 


V. In the epiſcopal order, the biſhop of Rome was 


the firſt in rank, and was diſtinguiſhed by a fort of 


pre-eminence over all other prelates. Prejudices, ari- 
ſing from a great variety of cauſes, contributed to eſ— 
tabliſh this ſuperiority 3 but it was chiefly owing to cer- 
tain circumſtances of grandeur and opulence, by which 
mortals, for the moſt part, form their ideas of pre-emi- 
nence and dignity, and which they generally confound 
with the reaſons of a juſt and legal authority. The bi- 
ſhop of Rome ſurpaſſed all his brethren in the magnifi - 
cence and ſplendor of the church over which he preſided ; 
in the riches of his revenues and poſſeſſions; in the 
number and variety of his miniſters; in his credit with 


the people; and in his ſumptuous and ſplendid manner 
of living |&]. Theſe dazzling marks of human power, 


theſe ambiguous proofs of true greatneſs and felicity, 
had ſuch a mighty influence upon the minds of the mul- 
titude, that the ſee of Rome became, in this century, a 
moſt ſeducing object of ſacerdotal ambition. Hence it 
happened, that when a new pontiff was to be elected by 
the ſuffrages of the preſbyters and the people, the city 
of Rome was generally agitated with diſſentions, tumults, 
and cabals, whoſe conſequences were deplorable and fa- 
tal. The intrigues and diſturbances, that prevailed in 
that city in the year 366, when, upon the death of Li- 
BERIUs, another pontiff was to be choſen in his place, 


are a ſufficient proof of what we have now advanced. 


Upon this occaſion, one faction elected DAM Asus to 


ILA Aumianus MAakCELLINuS gives a ſtriking deſcription of the 
luxury in which the biſhops of Rome lived, Hit, lib. xxvii. cap. iii. p. 


337: | | 
that 
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Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 
BY that high dignity, while the oppoſite party choſe URs1- Cexr.IV. 
eus, adeacon of the vacant church, to ſucceed Link- 
nils. This double election gave riſe to a dangerous 


ſchiſm, and to a ſort of civil war within the city of Rome, 
Which was carried on with the utmoſt barbarity and fu- 
ry, and produced the moſt cruel maſſacres and deſola- 
tions. This inhuman conteſt ended in the victory of Da- 
M ASUS; but whether his cauſe was more juſt than that 
of Uzsicinus, is a queſtion not fo eaſy to determine 


Ii]. Neither of the two, indeed, ſeem to have been 


; 1 of ſuch principles as conſtitute a good Chriſ- 
tian, much leſs of that exemplary virtue, that ſhould 


| ”* diſtinguiſh a Chriſtian biſhop. 
VI. Notwithſtanding the pomp and age that The limits 


74 : ſurrounded the Roman ſee, it is, however, certain, that u thority 


1 the biſhops of that city had not acquired, in this cen- 


= tury, that pre- eminence of power and juriſdiction in 
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a 


the church they afterwards enjoyed. In the eccleſiaſ- 
tical commonwealth, they were, indeed, the moſt emi- 
nent order of citizens; but till they were citizens as 
= well as their brethren, and ſubject, like them, to the 
e dicts and laws of the emperors. All religious cauſes 
of extraordinary importance were examined and deter- 
2 mined, either by judges appointed by the emperors, or 


in councils aſſembled for that purpoſe, while thoſe of 
Piinferior moment were decided, in each diſtrict, by its 


* reſpective biſhop. The eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted 


either by the emperor or by councils. None of the 


# biſhops acknowledged, that they derived their authori- 
ty from the permiſſion and appointment of the biſhop of 


7 Rome, or that they were created biſhops by the favour 


= of the apoſtolic fee. On the contrary, they all maintain- 
ed, that they were the ambaſſadors and miniſters of 
& jesus CarisT, and that their authority was derived 
from above Ln]. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that, 
7 | EVEN 


[1] Among the other writers of the papal hiſtory, See Bow r's Hi/- 
tory of the Popes, vol. i. p. 180, 181, 182. 
Wi [n] Thoſe who deſire an ampler account of this matter, may con- 
wi fult Pets. de Magca, De concordia Sacerdotii et imperii. Du P1 2 
= * 3 P. 
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The Interna! HISTORY Part II. 


CHN. IV. even in this century, ſeveral of thoſe ſteps were laid, 


by which the biſhops of Rome mounted afterwards to 
the ſummitof eccleſiaſtical power and deſpotiſm. Theſe 
ſteps were partly laid by the imprudence of the empe- 


rors, partly by the dexterity of the Roman prelates 


themſelves, and partly by the inconſiderate zeal and 
precipitate judgment of certain biſhops In. The fourth 
canon of the council, held at Sardis in the year 34), is 
conſidered, by the votarics of the Roman pontiff, as the 
principal ſtep to his ſovereignty in the church; but, in 
my opinion, it ought, by no means, to be looked upon 
in this point of view. For, not to infiſt upon the 
reaſons that prove the authority of this council to be 
extremely dubious, nor upon thoſe which have in- 


duced ſome to regard its laws as groſly corrupted, and 


others, to conſider them as entirely fictitious and 


ſpurious [o], it will be ſufficient to obſerve the im- 


poſſibility of proving by the canon in queſtion, that the 


biſhops of Sardis were of opinion, that, in all caſes, 


an appeal might be made to the biſhop of Rome, in 


De antiqua ecelefie diſciplina ; and the very learned and judicious work 
of BulonDEL, De la Primaute dans I Egliſe. 8 

[(n) The imprudence of the emperor, and the precipitation of the 
biſhops, were ſingularly diſcoyered in the following event, which fa- 
voured extremely the riſe and the ambition of the Roman pontiff.: about 
the year 372, VALENTINIAN enacted a law, impowering the biſhop 
of Rome to examine and judge other biſhops, that religious diſputes 
might not be decided by profane or ſecular judges. The biſhops aſſem- 


| bled in council, at Rome, in 378, not conſidering the fatal conſequences 


that muſt ariſe, from this imprudent law, both to themſelves and to the 
church, declared their approbaiion of it in the ſtrongeſt terms, and re- 
commended the execution of it in an addreſs to the emperor Gra- 
| Some think, indeed, that this law impowered the Roman 
biſhop to judge only the biſhops within the limits of his juriſdiction, i. e. 
thoſe of the ſuburbicarian provinces. Others are of opinion, that this 


power was given only for a time, and extended to thoſe biſhops alone, 


who were concerned in the preſent ſchiſm. This laſt notion ſeems pro- 
bable; but ſtill this privilege was an excellent inſtrument in the hands 
of ſacerdotal ambition. - FG 4 | | 
[0] See Mich. Gevpes Dif}. de canonibus Sardicenſibus, which is to 
be found ia his Miſcellancous tracts, tom. ii. p. 415. | 


| quality 
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quality of ſupreme judge [p]. But ſuppoſing, for a 
moment, that this was their opinion, what would fol- 
low ? Surely, that pretext for aſſuming a ſupreme au- 
* thority mult be very ſlender, which ariſes only from the 
deere of one obſcure council. | | 
5 VII. Cos TAN TIN E the Ga kAr, by removing the 
ſeat of the empire to Byzantium, and building the cit 
of Conflantinople, raiſed up, in the biſhop of this new 
metropolis, a formidable rival to the Roman pontiff, 
and a bulwark which menaced a vigorous oppolition to 
his growing authority. For, as the emperor, in order 
to render Conſtantinople a ſecond Rome, enriched it with 
all the rights and privileges, honours and ornaments of 


the new city, and its eminence, as the auguſt reſidence 


> with the biſhop of Rome, and claimed a ſuperiority over 
> all the reſt of the epiſcopal order. Nor did the emper- 
2 ors diſapprove of theſe high pretenſions, ſince they con- 
ZZ Afidered their own dignity as connected, in a certain 
= meaſure, with that of the biſhop of their imperial city. 
=: Accordingly, in a council held at Conſtantinople, in the 
year 381, by the authority of THEODOSTUS the GREAT, 
the biſhop of that city was, during the abſence of the 
biſhop of Alexandria, and againſt the conſent of the Ro- 
man prelate, placed, by the third canon of that council, 
in the firſt rank after the biſhop of Rome, and, conſe- 
quently, above thoſe of Alexandria and Antioch. Nec- 


nours accumulated upon the ſee of Conſtantinople. His 


[(p) The fourth canon of the council of Sardis, ſuppoſing it genu- 
ine and authentic, related only to the particular caſe of a biſhop's being 
depoſed by the neighbouring prelates, and demanding a permiſſion to 
make his defence. In that caſe, this canon prohibited the election of a 
ſucceſſor to the depoſed biſhop, before that the biſhop of Rome had ex- 
amined the cauſe, and pronounced ſentence thereupon. ] 


X 4 to 


the ancient capital of the world; ſo its biſhop, meaſur- 
ing his own dignity and rank by the magnificence of 


of the emperor, aſſumed an equal degree of dignity 
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The autho- 


Y rity of the bi- 


ſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople is 
increaſed, 


TARIUS was the firſt biſhop, who enjoyed theſe new ho- 


ſucceſſor, the celebrated JohN CHR ysosToM, extended 
ſtill further the privileges of that ſee, and ſubmitted 
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Cenr.IV. to its juriſdiction all Thrace, Afia, and Pontus [q]; nor 
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The vices of 


were the ſucceeding biſhops of that imperial city deſti- 
tute of a fervent zeal to augment their privileges, and 
to extend their dominion. 

This ſudden revolution in the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, and this unexpected promotion of the biſhop of 
Byzantium to a higher rank, to the detriment of other 
prelates of the firft eminence in the church, were pro- 
ductive of the moſt diſagreeable effects. For this pro- 
motion not only filled the biſhops of Alexandria with 
the bittereſt averſion to thoſe of Conſtantinople, but alſo 
excited thoſe deplorable contentions and diſputes be- 
tween theſe latter and the Roman pontiffs, which were 
carried on, for many ages, with ſuch various ſucceſs, 
and concluded, at length, in the entire leparation of the 
Latin and Greek church. 

VIII. The additions made by the emperors and others 


the clergy. to the wealth, honours, and advantages of the clergy, 
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were followed with a proportionable augmentation of 
' vices and luxury, particularly among thoſe of that ſa- 
_ cred order, who lived in great and opulent cities; and 
that many ſuch additions were made to that order after 
the time of CoxnsTaNnTiNE, is a matter that admits of 
no diſpute. The biſhops, on the one hand, contended 
with each other, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, con- 
cerning the extent of their reſpective juriſdictions, While, 

on the other, they trampled upon the rights of the peo- 
ple, violated the privileges of the inferior miniſters, and 
imitated, in their conduct and in their manner of living, 
the arrogance, voluptuouſneſs, and luxury of magi- 
ſtrates and "Princes Ir]: This pernicious example was 


ſoon | 


[7] SeePeTR, de Marca, Dif. 4. 6 W inſti- 
tutione, which is ſubjoined to his book, De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii. 
Mica. LEqQuien Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. i. p. 15. See alſo An account 


of the government of the Chriſtian church for the frftl fix bundred years, by 
Dr. Park tx, biſhop of Oxford, p. 245. 


[r] See SULPIT. SEVER. Hiſt, Sacr. lib. i. cap. Xxili. p. 74. lib ii. 
cap. xxxii. p. 248. cap. li. p. 292. Dialog. i. cap. xxi. p. 426. Add 
to this the account given by CLARKSON, | in his Diſcourſe upon wa 
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preſbyters, in many places, aſſumed an equality with the 
biſhops in point of rank and authority. We find alfo 
many complaints made, at this time, of the vanity and 
effeminacy of the deacons. Thoſe more particularly of 
the preſbyters and deacons, who filled the firſt Nations 
of theſe orders, carried their pretenſions to an extrava- 
gant length, and were offended at the notion of being 
placed upon an equal footing with their collegues. For 
this reaſon, they not only aſſumed the titles of Arch 
preſbyters and Archdeacons, but alſo claimed a degree of 
authority and power much ſuperior to that* which was 
veſted in the other members of their reſpective orders. 
IX. Several writers of great reputation lived in this 
century, and were ſhining ornaments to the countries to 
which they. belonged. Among thoſe that flouriſh- 
ed in Greece and the eaſtern provinces, the following 
ſeem to deſerve the firſt rank; | 
EvuseBius PAurhllLus, biſhop of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, 
a man of immenſe reading, juſtly famous for his pro- 
found knowledge of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and ſingularly 
verſed in other branches of literature, more eſpecially, 
1n all the different parts of ſacred erudition. Theſe emi- 
nent talents and acquiſitions were, however, accompa- 
nied with errors and defects, and he is ſaid to have in- 
clined towards the ſentiments of thoſe, who look upon 
the three perſons 1n the god-head, as different from each 
other in rank and dignity. Some have repreſented this 


BE learned prelate as a thorough Arian, but without 


foundation; if by an Arian be meant, one who embra- 


ces the doctrines taught by Axivs, preſbyter of Alex- 
andria [5]. | | 


PETER 


p- 228. of the corrupt and profligate manners of the clergy, and, parti- 
cularly, of the unbounded ambition of the biſhops, to enlarge the 
ſphere of their influence and authority. £7 3 
[5] No writer has accuſed EuszB1vs of Atianiſm, with more bitter- 
neſs and erudition, than LE CLerc, in the ſecond of his Epiſtolæ Ec 
cleſ. et Critice, which are tubjoined to his Ars Critica, and NATALIS 
ALEXANDER, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Nov. T. Sec. iv. Dif]. xvii. p. 205. All, 
however, that tbele writers prove is, that EuszB1Us maintained that 


there 


ſoon followed by the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical orders. The Cxvr. Iv 
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PETER of Alexandria, who is mentioned by Euszzius 
with the higheſt encomiums [I]. 

ATHANasius, patriarch of Alexandria, celebrated on 
account of his learned and pious labours, and particu- 
larly famous for his warm and vigorous oppolition to 
the Arians [u]. | 

Ras iL, ſurnamed the GREAT, biſhop of C-/area, who 
in point of genius, controverſial ſkill, and a rich and 
flowing eloquence, was ſurpaſſed by very few in this 
century [w]. 

CyRI1L, biſhop of Jeruſalem, who has left ſome cate- 
chetical diſcourſes which he delivered in that city : he 
has been accuſed by many of intimate cennexions with 


the Semi-arians [x]. 
Joan, ſurnamed CHR ySosTOM, on account of his ex- 


traordinary eloquence, a man of a noble genius, govern- 
ed ſucceſſively the churches of Antioch and Conſtanti- 
nople [y], and left behind him ſeveral monuments of his 
profound and extenſive erudition; as alſo diſcourſes 


there was a certain diſparity and fuhordination between the perſons 
of the god-head. And ſuppoſe this to have been his opinion, it will 
not follow from thence that he was an Arian, unleſs that word be ta- 
ken in a very extenſive and improper ſenſe. Nothing is more com- 
mon than the abuſive application of this term to perſons, who have 
held opinions quite oppoſite to thoſe of Axivs, though n 
they may have erred in other reſpects. 

[t] Hift. Eccleſ. lib. ix. cap. vi. 

[u] EUsEBZIUS RENAU Dorus, in his Hiftory of the Patriarcbs of A. 
lexandria, p. 83. has collected all the accounts which the Oriental wrt 
ters give of ATHANas1Us, of whole works the learned and juſtly cele- 
brated BenediQtine, BERNARD MonTraucon has given a ſplendid edi- 
tion in three volumes in folio. 

[ww] The works of BAsIL were publiſhed, at Paris, in three volumes 
folio, by JuLiExn GARNIER, a learned Benedictine. 

(x] The later editions of the works of this prelate, are, thoſe publiſh- 


ed by Mr. MiLLes and by AuGusTus ToUTTEE, a Benedictine 


monk. 
lo It muſt not be underſtood by this, that Canv3o0sTom was bi- 


ſhop of both theſe churches : he was preacher at Antioch (a function, 


zndecd, which before him was always attached to the epiſcopal digi- 
17 and afterwyrds patriarch of Confiantinople. | 8 
| While 
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which he had preached with vaſt applauſe, and which CVT. IV. 
are yet extant [2]. | 
n EFpiryanivs, biſhop of Salamis, in the iſle of Cyprus, 
> who wrote a book againſt all the hereſies that had 
oſprung up in the church until his time; this work has 
= little or no reputation, as it is full of inaccuracies and 
) | errors, and diicovers almoſt in every page the levity 
and ignorance of its author [a]. 
GU CON NAZIANZEN and GREGoRy of Nyſſa, who 
have obtained a very honourable place among the cele- 
brated theological and polemic writers of this century, 
**Z and not without foundation, as their works ſufficiently 
© reflify[b. Their reputation, indeed, would have been 
yet more confirmed, had they been leſs attached to the 
„ writings of ORIGEN [c], and leſs infected with the falſe 


and vitious eloquence of the ſophiſts. 

- XZ Ernzatm, the Syrian, who has acquired an immor- 
s (7 tal name by the ſanctity of his converſation and manners, 
sand, by the multitude of thoſe excellent writings, in 


which he has combated the ſectaries, explained the ſa- 
0 = cred writings, and unfolded the moral duties and obli- 
| [JE gations of Chriſtians [4]. | = 
== Beſides the learned men now mentioned, there are 


2 NEL 4 3 ; 
e ſeveral others, of whoſe writings but a ſmall number 


[z] The beſt edition of the works of CHRVYSOST OM, is that pub- 
liſhed by MoxTraucon, in eleven volumes, folio. 

[a] The works of ErxixHanius have been tranſlated into Latin, 
and publiſhed, with notes by the learned Perauv. His life written by 
Gris, appeared at Paris in 1738, in to. 
le] There are ſome good editions of theſe two writers, which we 

ce to the care and induſtry of two learned French editors of the laſt 
century. [ Via. the Abbot BI LV, who publiſhed the works of GRE 
cory Nazianzen at Haris, in two volumes, folio, in the year 1609, 
with a Latin tranſlation and learned notes; and Father FxontTon pu 
Duc, who publiſhed thoſe of GxtGory of Ny/a, in 160;.] 

lle) The charge of Origeni/m ſeems to have been brought by the 
ancient writers only againſt GRECORY of M/ 

[4] There is a large and accurate account of this excellent writer, in 
the Bibliotb. Oriental, Vaticaræ of Jos: pu SiMoN AssEMAx, tom. i. 
p. 24. Several works of Exuus aim have been publiſhed in Greek, at 
Oxford, of which Gerazrp Voss1us has given a Latin edition. An 
edition, in Syriac, of the ſame works was publiſhed at Rome, not long 
ago, by STEPH, Euop. Ass fn. ; 


have 
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Cxur. IV. have ſurvived the ruins of time; ſuch as PameniLus, a 


martyr, and an intimate friend of EusEB1US, Diobo- 
Ros, biſhop of Tar/us; Hosius of Cordova ; Didrubs 


of Alexandria, Eusrarhios, biſhop of Antioch, Au- 


PHILOCHIUS, biſhop of Iconium; PALLaDIUs, the wri- 
ter of the Lauff ac Hiſtory [e]; MacaR1vs the elder and 
the younger; APOLLINARIUS the elder; and ſome 
others, who are frequently mentioned on account of 


their erudition, and the remarkable events in which 1 


they were concerned. 

X. The Latins alſo were not without writers of con- 
ſidcrable note, the principal of whom we ſhall point 
out here. | 

HiLaky, biſhop of Poitiers, acquired a name by x1! 
books concerning the Trinity, which he wrote againſt the 
Arians, and ſeveral other productions. He was a man 
of penetration and genius ; notwithſtanding which, he 
has, for the moſt part, rather copied in his writings 


TERTULLIAN and OR1GEN, than given us the fruits of 


his own ſtudy and invention [,]. 

LAcrANTIUS | g], the moſt eloquent of the Latin 
writers in this century, expoſed the abſurdity of the 
Pagan ſuperſtitions in his Divine Inſtitutions, which are 
written with uncommon purity and elegance. He wrote 
allo upon other ſubjects: but was much more ſucceſs- 
ful imrefuting the errors of others, than careful in obſer- 
ving and correcting his own [H]. 

AMBROSE, 


[(e ) This 1s the hiſtory of the nr or hermits, which derived 
the name of Lauſiac hiſtory from Lavsvus, governor of Cappadocia, at 
whoſe requeſt it was compoſed, and to whom | it was dedicated by Par- 


LADIUS.] 

V] There is a very accurate and ample account of HiLary, in the 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i. Siecle iv. p. 139 - 193. The 
beſt edition we have of his works is that publiſhed by the French Be- 
nedictines. 

[z] See a complete account of LactanTius, Hiſtoire Litteraire de 


la firance, tom. i. Siecle iv. p. 65. 


„% LacTaNT1us conſiders CH RIST's miſſion as having no other 
end. than that of leading mankind to virtue by the moſt perfect ex- 
ample. 1 he charge of Manicheiſm brought againſt this eminent 
liter, Is refuted in the moſt evident and fatisfaQtory manner by Dr. 
LARDNER; 
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was not deſtitute of a certain degree of elegance both of 
genius and ſtyle; his ſentiments of things were, by no 
means, abſurd; but he did not eſcape the prevailing 
defect of that age, a want of ſolidity, accuracy, and or- 
1% der [7]. 

Ie, a monk of Paleſtine, rendered, by his learn- 
f | ed and zealous labours, ſuch eminent ſervices to the 
| | Chriſtian cauſe, as will hand down his name, with bo- 
> > nour, to the lateſt poſterity. But this ſuperior and il- 
luſtrious merit was accompanied, and, in ſome mea- 


. Y 
2 


ſure, obſcured by very great defects. His complexion 
was exceſſively warm and choleric; his bitterneſs againſt 
> thoſe who differed from him, extremely keen; and his 
thirſt of glory inſatiable. He was fo prone to cenſure, 
that ſeveral perſons, whoſe lives were not only irre- 
proachable, but even exemplary, became the objects of 
his unjuſt accuſations. All this, joined to his ſuperſti- 
tious turn of mind, and the enthuſiaſtic encomiums, 
which he laviſhed upon a falſe and degenerate fort of 
=X piety which prevailed in his time, ſunk his reputation 
greatly, and that even in the eſteem of the candid and 
the wiſe, His writings are voluminous, but not all 
= cqually adapted to inſtruct and edify. His interpreta- 
tions of the holy ſcriptures and his epiſtles, are thoſe of 
his productions, which ſeem the moſt proper to be read 
= with profit [k]. 

== The fame of AvcusrTin, biſhop of Hippo, in Africa, 
filled the whole Chriſtian world; and not without rea- 


„ CW — TP — 


22 TV % & — 


LR DNR, in the ſeventh volume of his Credibility of the Goſpe! Hiſtory, 
where the reader may find an ample and intereſting account of his cha- 
= raCter and his writings. Among thoſe who have been editors of the 
= works of LacranTivs, the molt reputed are Bunemann, Heu- 
= MANN, WaLcnivs, and LanGUET de FreSNov.] 

Ii] The works of St. Aug Rosk have been publiſhed, by the Bene- 
dictines, in two volumes in tolio. | 

RE [+] The defects of Jerome are expoſed by Le CLerc, in his Que- 
Liones Hieronymianæ, publiſhed at Amfterdam in 12mo in the year 1700. 
The Benedictine monks have given an edition of the works of this fa- 

ber in five volumes, which was republiſhed, at Verona, by VALLAR- 
ais, with conſiderable additions. . 


ſon, 


Au ROSE, prefect, and afterwards biſhop of Milan, Cxxr. IV. 
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Cexr.IV. ſon, as a variety of great and ſhining qualities were 


united in the character of that illuſtrious man. A ſub- 
lime genius, an uninterrupted and zealous purſuit of 
truth, an indefatigable application, an invincible pa- 


| tience, a ſincere piety, and a ſubtile and lively wit, con- 
ſpired to eſtabliſh his fame on the moſt laſting founda- 


tions. It is however certain, that the accuracy and ſoli- 
dity of his judgment were, by no means, proportiona- 
ble to the eminent talents now mentioned ; and that, 


upon many occaſions, he was more guided by the vio- 


lent impulſe of a warm imagination, than by the cool 
dictates of reaſon and prudence. Hence that ambiguity 


which appears in his writings, and which has ſometimes 


rendered the moſt attentive readers uncertain with re- 
ſpect to his real ſentiments, and hence allo the juſt com- 
plaints which many have made of the contradictions 
that are ſo frequent in his works, and of the levity and 


precipitation, with which he ſet himſelf to write upon 


a variety of ſubjects, before he had examined them 
with a ſufficient degree of attention and diligence [II. 

OeTaTus, biſhop of Milevi, in Numidia, acquired 
no ſmall degree of reputation, by a work which he wrote 
in fix books againſt the Schi/m of the Donarifts Im. 

PauLtnus, biſhop of Mila, left behind him ſome 
poems and epiſtles, which are ſtill extant; but are not 
remarkable either for their excellence or their mean- 
neſs [ u]. 

RorINus, preſbyter of Aquileia, is famous on account 
of his Latin tranſlations of Ox IN and other Greek 
a his commentaries on ſeveral paſſages of the holy 


I.] An accurate and ſplendid edition of the works of St. Avus rin 
has been given by the Benedictins, ſince that of the divines of Louvain. 
This elegant edition bears the title of Antwerp, where it was pub- 


liſhed, with ſome augmentations, by LE CLenc, under the fictitious 


name of Jo. Puexeeonus. The Jeſuits, however, pretend to have 
found many defects in this edition. 

[n] Since the edition of Oyrar vs, publiſhed by Al nas Ixus, 
another has appeared, which we owe to the care and induſtry of Dv 
Pin, doctor of the Sorbonne. 

(u] The beſt edition of PauLinvus is that which was publiſhed at 
Paris, i in the year 1685, by LE Bzun, 


ſcriptures, 
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ſcriptures, and his bitter conteſt with Jerome. He Cenr.lV. 
would have obtained a very honourable place among 
the Latin writers of this century, had it not been his 
misfortune to have had the powerful and foul-mouthed 
Jerome for his adverſary Lo]. 
As to PuILASTRIUS, DAMASUSs, JUVENCUs, and other 
writers of that obſcure claſs, we refer the reader, for 
an account of them, to thoſe authors, whoſe principal 
deſign is to give an exact enumeration of the Chriſtian 
writers. We ſhall add, nevertheleſs, to the liſt already 
given, SULPITIVS SEVERUS, by birth a Gaul, and the 
moſt eminent hiſtorical writer of this century [p]; as 
alſo PRUDENT1vUs a Spaniard, a poet of a happy and 
elegant genius. 8 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this 


century. 
. H E fundamental principles of the Chriſtian ue gte of 


| doctrine were preſerved hitherto uncorrupted religion. 
and entire in moſt churches, though it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed that they were often explained and defended in a 
manner that diſcovered the greateſt ignorance and an 
utter confuſion of ideas. The diſputes carried on in 
W the council of Nice, concerning the three perſons in the 
God-head, afford a remarkable example of this, parti- 


cularly in the language and explanations of thoſe who 
approved of the deciſions of that council. So little light, 


llc) Rurinus and Je ROME had lived, for many years, in the moſt 
intimate and tender friendſhip, which ended in a violent rupture, on 
= occaſion of a tranſlation which the former made of ſome of the works 
of Ortcen, particularly his book of principles. For an account of Ru- a 
FINUsS, ſee Rich. Stuox, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccle/. f 
par M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 124, &c. An ample account of the ſame 
2 is 8 by JusTus FoxTaninus, Hiſt. Literar. Aquileienfis 

ib. v. p. 149.] = 

(p] bee Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 95; as alſo Hiz- 

RON. a RRATO, who bas written, with great accuracy, the life of 

this hiſtorian, | bees 


preciſion, 
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CV r. IV. preciſion, and order reigned in their diſcourſes, that they 


The increaſe 


appeared to ſubſtitute three Gods in the place of one. 
Nor did the evil end here; for thoſe vain fictions, 
which an attachment to the Platonic philoſophy, and 
to popular opinions, had engaged the greateſt part of 
the Chriſtian doctors to adopt, before the time of Co- 
S TAN TIN E, were now confirmed, enlarged, and embel- 
liſhed in various ways. From hence aroſe that extrava- 
gant veneration for departed ſaints, and thoſe abſurd 
notions of a certain fire deſtined to purify ſeparate ſouls, 
that now prevailed, and of which the public marks 
were every where to be ſeen. Hence alſo the celibacy 
of the prieſts, the worſhip of images and relicks, which, 
in proceſs of time, almoſt utterly deſtroyed the Chriſ- 
tian religion, or, at leaſt eclipſed its luſtre, and corrup- 
ted its very eſſence in the moſt deplorable manner. 
H. An enormous train of different ſuperſtitions were 
gradually ſubſtituted in the place of true religion and 
genuine piety. This odious revolution was owing to a 
variety of cauſes. A ridiculous precipitation in receiv- 
ing new opinions, a prepoſterous deſire of imitating the 
Pagan rites, and of blending them with the Chriſtian 
worthip, and that idle propenſity which the generality 
of mankind have towards a gaudy and oftentatious re- 
ligion, all contributed to eſtabliſh the 'reign of ſuperſti- 
tion upon the ruins of Chriſtianity. Accordingly, fre- 
quent pilgrimages were undertaken to Paleſtine, and 
to the tombs of the martyrs, as if there alone the ſa- 
cred principles of virtue, and the certain hope of ſalva- 
tion, were to be acquired [q]. The reins being once 
let looſe to ſuperſtition, which knows no bounds, abſurd 
notions and idle ceremonies multiplied © every day. 
Quantities of duſt and earth brought from Paleſtins, and 
other places remarkable for their ſuppoſed ſanctity, were 


[9] See Greco. NyssEN1, Orat. ad eos gui Hieroſolymam adeunt, 
tom iii. Opp. p. 568. HitgroNyYMUs, Epiſt. xii. ad Paulinum de inſti- 
tuto Monachi, tom. i. p. 66. Jac. GoporpreD. ad Codicem Tbeodgſian. 
tom. vi. p. 65. PETRI WesSELINGI1, Diſſertat. de cauſis peregrinat. 
Hieroſolymit. quam Itinerario Burdigalenſi pramiſit, inter vetera Romanor. 


- dimeraria, p. 537. 
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handed about as the moſt powerful remedies againſt the Cxxx. IV- 


violence of wicked ſpirits, and were fold and bought 
every where at enormous prices [r], The public pro- 
ceſſions and ſupplications, by which the Pagans endea- 
voured to appeaſe their gods, were now adopted into the 
Chriſtian worſhip, and celebrated with great pomp 


and magnificence in ſeveral places. 


The virtues that 


had formerly been aſcribed to the heathen temples, to 
their luſtrations, to the ſtatues of their gods and heroes, 
were now attributed to Chriſtian churches to water con- 
ſecrated by certain forms of prayer, and to the images 


of holy men. And the ſame privileges, that the former 


enjoyed under the darkneſs of paganiſm were conferred 
upon the latter under the light of the goſpel, or, rather, 
under that cloud of ſuperſtition that was obſcuring its 


glory. 


It is true that, as yet, images were not very 


common ; nor were there any ſtatues at all. But it 1s, 
at the ſame time, as undoubtedly certain, as it is extra- 
vagant and monſtrous, that the worſhip of the martyrs 
was modelled, by degrees, according to the religious 
were paid to the gods before the coming 


ſervices that 
of CHRIST UL 


From theſe facts, 
the ſtate of Chriſtianity at this time, the diſcerning 
reader will eaſily perceive what detriment the church re- 
ceived from the peace and proſperity procured by Cox- 
STANTINE, and from the imprudent methods employ- 
ed to allure the different nations to embrace the goſpel. 
The brevity we have propoſed to obſerve in this hiſtory, 
prevents our entering into an ample detail of the diſ- 
mal effects, which aroſe from the progreſs and the bane- 
ful influence of ſuperſtition, now become univerſal. 


III. This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, open- Hence pious 
ed a wide door to the endleſs frauds of thoſe odious im- Hud, 


/hich are but ſmall ſpecimens of 


poſtors, who were ſo far deſtitute of all principle, as to 
enrich themſelves by the ignorance and errors of the 


people. Rumours were artfully ſpread abroad of pro- 


l] Avevsrinus, De civitate Dei, lib. xxii. cap. viii. $ 6. 


= [-] For a full account of this matter, 
= 7icheiſm, tom, ii. 


Vol. I. 


p. 642. 
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Cxvr. IV. digies and miracles to be ſeen in certain places (a trick 


often practiſed by the heathen prieſts) and the deſign of 
theſe reports was to draw the populace, in multitudes, 
to theſe places, and to impole upon their credulity. 


Theſe ſtratagems were generally ſucceſsful; for the ig- 


norance and ſlowneſs of apprehenſion of the people, to 


whom every thing, that is new and ſingular, appears 


miraculous, rendered them eaſily the dupes of this abo- 


minable artifice [/]. Nor was this all: certain tombs 


were falſely given out for the ſepulchres of ſaints [u] and 


cConfeſſors; the liſt of the ſaints was augmented with 


Verſions of 
the holy 
ſcriptures. 


fictitious names, and even robbers were converted in- 
to martyrs [w]. Some buried the bones of dead men 
in certain retired places, and then affirmed, that they 
were divinely admoniſhed, by a dream, that the body 
of ſome friend of God lay there [x]. Many, eſpecially 
of the monks, travelled through the different provinces ; 
and not only fold, with the moſt frontleſs impudence, 


their fictitious relicks, but alſo deceived the eyes of the 


multitude with ludicrous combats with evil ſpirits or 
genii [y]. A whole volume would be requiſite to con- 
tain an enumeration of the various frauds, which artful 
knaves practiſed, with ſucceſs, to delude the ignorant, 
when true religion was almoſt entirely ſuperſeded by 
horrid ſuperſtition. 5 5 

IV. Many of the learned, in this century, undertook 
tranſlations of the holy ſcriptures, but few ſucceeded in 
this arduous enterprize. Among the many Latin ver- 
ſions of the ſacred books, that of JeRoMeE was diſtin- 


guiſhed by its undoubted ſuperiority [z]. The ſame in- 


5 H NAVY DOG WELL. Diſert. ii. in Irenæum, 5 56. p. 196. Ls 
CTLERC, in his Appendix Auguſiinian. p. 492. 550. 575. 


[a] Concil. Carthag. v. Canon xiv. tom. i. Conciliorum, p. 988. edit. 


Harduini. | | 
[ſw] SULPITVUs SEVERUS, De vita S. Martini, cap. viii. ö 
[x] AuG usrix. Sermone cccxviii. H 1. tom. v. Opp. p. 886. edit. 


Antwerp. 


[3] See GoporxeD. ad cod. Theed. tom. iii. p. 172. AuUGUSTIN. 
De opere Monachon. cap. xxviii. 5 36. p. 364. tom. vi. Opp. Hix- 


- RONYM. Epift. Rufficum, tom. i. Opp. p. 


45- 
[=] See Jo. Fxanc. BuppEi Jagege ad Theol gi am, tom. ii. p. 153% 
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= genious and indefatigable writer, whoſe {kill in the lan- CExr. IV. 
= guages was, by no means inconſiderable, employed 
much pains upon the Greek verſion of the ſeventy inter- 
preters, in order to give a more correct edition of it, 
than had appeared before his time: and it is ſaid, that 
55 EvuseBius, ArHANA Sus, and EuTHALIUs had em- 
barked in an undertaking of the ſame nature [a]. The 
number of interpreters was very conſiderable, among 
whom Jerome, HiLaky, Eusinius, Diopokvus of 
Tarſus, Rurinus, EPHRAIM the Syrian, THEODORE 
of Heraclea, CH&SVSOSTOM, ATHANASIUS, and DiDY- 
MUs, are generally eſteemed worthy of the firſt rank. 
It is however certain, that, even of theſe firſt-rate com- 
mentators, few have diſcovered a juſt diſcernment, or 
a ſound judgment, in their laborious expolitions of the 
ſacred writings, Rupinus, TRHEODORE of Heraclea, 
and Dioport of Tarſus, with ſome others, have, 
indeed, followed the natural ſignification of the words 
[]; the reſt, after the example of Ox1Gcetn, are labo- 
rious in the ſearch of far-fetched interpretations, and 
pervert the expreſſions of ſcripture, which they but half 
underſtand, by applying them, or rather ſtraining them, 
to matters with which they have no connexion [c]. St. 
AucusTiN and Tycyonius endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
plain and wiſe rules for the interpretation of ſcripture, 
but their efforts were unſucceſsful [d.] TOR 
V. The doctrines of Chriſtianity had not a better The method 
fate, than the ſacred ſcriptures from whence they are cba 
drawn. ORIGEN was the great model, whom the moſt of Chriſtiani- 
eminent of the Chriſtian doctors followed in their expli- 3 
cations of the truths of the goſpel, which were, of con- 


1 — 
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[5] Stmon Critique de la Bibliotbegus des Auteurs Eccleſiaſt. par Du 
Pix, tom, i. p. 51. 90. 129. tom. iv. p. 3353 as alſo Hiſt. Critique des 
principaux Commentateurs du N. T. cap. vi. p 88, &c, 
le) See Gregor. NAZIA NZ. Carmen de Seipſo, in ToLL1us's Infig- 
nia Itineris Italici, p. 27. 57. | | 

La] This may be ſeen in the vi books which Aucus rix wrote con- 
cerning the Chriſtian do&rine, and in the ru/es of interpretation laid 
cown by Ticaontus, which are to be found in the Biblioth. Patr. 
Maxim, tom. vi. p. 48. | 


Y 2 ſequence, 


Ja] Fxiexius, De Canone N. T. p. 18, 


204 


Sr. 


Platonics. 


ever thought of. 1 
This, however, was not the only ſect that flouriſhed | 


Myſtics. 


The didac- 


tic writers. 
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ſequence, explained according to the rules of the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy, as it was corrected and modified by 
that learned father for the inſtruction of the youth. 
'Thoſe who defire a more ample and accurate account 
of this matter, may conſult GezGoky NAZIANZEN 
among the Greeks, and Au cus iN among, the Latins, 
who were followed, for a long time, as the only patrons 
worthy of imitation, and who, next to Ox iG EN, may 
be conſidered as the parents and ſupporters of the ph:- 
Hſophical or ſcholaſtic theology. They were both zealous 
Flatonics, and holding, for certain, all the tenets of 


that philoſopher that were not totally repugnant to the = 


e 
. 
S 


truths of Chriſtianity, they laid them down as funda- 7 
mental principles, and drew from them a great variety 
of ſubtile concluſions, which neither CaR1sT nor PLaTo 


at this time. That order of fanatics, who maintained, 
that the knowledge of divine things was to be acquired, 


not by reaſoning, but by ſtill contemplation, and, by 45 i 
turning the eye of the mind upon itſelf in an entire ab? 


ſence from all external and ſenſible objects, became now 7 
more numerous, and increaſed every day. This ap- 
pears from many circumſtances, particularly from the 
ſwarms of monks that almoſt overſpread the Chriſtian þ"=# 
world; and alſo from the books of Dionys1 vs, the 
pretended chief of the Myſtics, which ſeem to have been 
forged, in this century, under that venerable name b; 


ſome member of that fanatical tribe. 


VI. Among the writers of this century, who pub? 


liſhed expoſitions of the Chriſtian doctrine, the firſt 
place is due to Cy81L of Jery/alem, juſtly celebrated fo 


his catechetical diſcourſes, which nothing but a partial 
blindneſs to the truth could have induced any to attri- ! 
bute to a more modern author [e]. Some have ranked 


LacTANTIUS in the claſs of writers now under conſide- : 5 
ration, but without reaſon; ſince it is well known, that 


{e] See Jo. FecnTi1 Comment. de Origine miſſarum in bonorem ſanc- 
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the labours of that eloquent author were rather employed CE x. Y 
in refuting the errors of idolatry, than in explaining the To 
truths of the goſpel. The /y/fem of doftrine addreſſed to 

the clergy and laity, and which, by many, has been at. 

tributed to ATHANASIUs, ſeems to be of a much later 

date. There are, however, many things in the works 

of CurvysosTOM, ATHANSIUS, the GRECOR Es, and 

others, by whick we may be enabled to form a juſt idea 

of the manner in which the principal points of the Chriſ- 

tian doctrine were explained by learned men in tits cen- 

tury. We may more particularly be aſliſted in this mat- 

ter, by the X11 books of HILAEY, concerning the 

Frinity; the Ancoratus of EPI UHANIUS, in which the 

doctrine of ſcripture, concerning CHi- 13T and the Holy 

© Ghoſt, is explained at large; the treatiſe of Pactan, 

concerning bapti/m, addrefled to the catechumens ; and 
"XX the two books of CHR vysosToM upon tie fame ſubject. 

FX We need not mention here the various works of JeroME 
and AvGusTiN, in which appear the laborious and no- 
ble efforts of theſe great men to inſpire into the minds 
pof the people juſt notions of religion, and to detect 

" XX and refute the errors of thoſe who were enemies of the 
truth. 42 
VII. The controverſial. writings, that were levelled The ſtate of 

XX againſt thoſe who were conſidered as heretics, were en- yur © 

tirely deſtitute of that ancient ſimplicity, that is the 

natural and the beautiful garb of truth. That ſimpli- 

"XX city was now ſucceeded by logical ſubtilties, acute 

ſophiſms, ſharp invectives, and other diſingenuous 

garts, more worthy of the patrons of error, than of the 
defenders of the a21/dom that is from above. We find, 

EX accordingly, many great, and eminent men complain- 

ing of this abuſe, and endeavouring, in vain, to oppoſe 

the muddy torrent of ſcurrility and dialectic that was 

© overflowing the Chriſtian ſchools [f] I paſs in fence 

thoſe rhetorical figures and ornaments, by which many 


/I Mernopivgapud ErIirnAuun Heref. lxiv. tom. i. Opp. p. 
*. 63. Gazgor. Naziax. in many places, and others. 
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Cexr.IV. evaded the arguments of their adverſaries, and artfully 


perplexed the true ſtate of the caſe, that odious cuſtom, 
alſo, of exciting the popular reſentment againſt thoſe 
who differed from them, that was obſerved by ſome, 
and that total want of order and perſpicuity that was 
chargeable upon almoſt all. Several writers of this age 
are fo far from diſowning theſe indecent qualities, that 
they ſeem, on the contrary, to glory in them. It muſt, 
indeed, be obſerved, that the adverſaries of the truth 
uſed the ſame inglorious arms, though this does not in 


the leaſt diminiſh the reproach that 1 is on this account 


due to its friends. 
Diſngeevons VIII. New methods of diſputing were alſo added to 
method: of thoſe that were practiſed in former times: for the truth 


_ diſputing | 
ved. of doctrines was now proved by the number of martyrs 


that had profeſſed them, by miracles, by the confeſſion 
of demons, 1. e. of perſons poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits. 


The ſmalleſt degree of diſcernment will perſuade any 


one how ambiguous this method of reaſoning was, how 
dangerous to the truth by furniſhing innumerable occa- 


ſions for the exerciſe of fraud and impoſture. And, I 


fear, that the greateſt part of thoſe who uſed ſuch argu- 
ments, however illuſtrious and reſpectable they may 
have been, will be found, upon examination, charge 
able with the dangerous and criminal deſign of impoſing 
upon their brethren. Aug BesR, in his diſputes with 
the Arians, produced men poſſeſſed with devils, who, 
upon the approach of the relicks of GERU Asus and 


PROTASIUs, were obliged to acknowledge, with 


loud cries, that the doctrine of the council of Nice, 
concerning the three perſons of the god-head, was true ; 
and that of the Arians not only falſe, but alſo of moſt 
dangerous conſequence. This teſtimony of the prince 


exceptionable argument in favour of his Hypotheſis. 


in te ntmoſt deriſion, and maintained that Au- 


„ oh 


of darkneſs. was regarded, by AmBrose, as an un- 


The Arians, on the other hand, held this prodigy 


A weighty 


GEESE 1 44, 


Mop 
FI: 
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a weighty bribe [g]; and I make no doubt, but many Cenr.lV. 


will be more diſpoſed to believe the Arians, than to cre- 
dit AMBROSE, though he be enrolled in the order of the 
ſaints, and they ſtigmatized in the liſt of heretics [þ]. 
IX. There were, 1n this century, ſeveral controver- 
ſialiſts of conſiderable note. For beſides AroLLINAt 1s, 
GrEGoky NAZIANZZEN, CYRIL of Alexandria, and 
others, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the liſts againſt 
the emperor JULIAN ; many others diſputed with victo- 


The chief 


controverſia- 


lilts. 


rious force and an happy ſucceſs againſt the worſhippers 


of the gods. Of this number were LacTanTivs, 
ATHANas1us, JULius, FI RM Icus MATeRnus, A- 
PoLLIN ARIS the younger, whoſe excellent writings 
againſt PoReaHYRY are unhappily loſt : AuGusTiN, in 
thoſe books of the City of God, and in the 111 books 
againſt the Pagans, which have alſo periſhed ; and, 
above all, EuszB1vus of Cæſarea, in his evangelical pre- 
paration, and his book againſt HiERocLes. EuskBIUSG 
EMESENUs, D1oDoRE of Tarſus, and St. CHRYSOSTOM, 
whoſe treatiſe on that ſubject is ſtill extant, employed 
their learned labours, to bring over the Jews to the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity. Eptraim of Syria [i], James 
of Niſibis, Dipymus and AvupenTius attacked the 
whole body of heretics; as did alſo EP IPHAN Tus, in 
his voluminous work concerning bereſies, intitled, Pana- 
rium, and GREGORY NAZI1ANZEN with more brevity in 
his diſcourſe concerning faith. The books of AucusTiN 
and PHILASTRIUsS, on the ſame ſubject, contain rather 
a liſt than a refutation of the ſeveral ſects. 


X. If the growth and perfection of a ſcience were to Moral wri- 


ters. 


be eſtimated by the multitude of writers it produces, 


el AuBRos. Epiſt xxii. p. 878. &c. Paul ixus, vita Ambroſii, 
p- 81. | 


[+] See LE Crerc Appendix Auguſtiniana, p. 375. GREGOR. 


Nyss. vita Gregorii NMeocæſarienſit, tom. ii. Opp. p. 977, 978. Sur- 


PITIUS SEVERUS, Hiſt. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xxxviii. p. 26. 


[] See Jos. Siu. ASSEMAN. Biblieth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic. tom. 


i. p 118. 125. From the extracts. which this learned compiler has 
given of the works of EyTHIAIM, it appears, that he was more diſtin- 
guiſhed by his piety and genius, than by his {kill in the managing of con- 
overly. 
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Cxxr. IV. that of morals muſt have flouriſhed greatly at this time 
for the number of thoſe was very conſiderable, who 
applied themſelves to that excellent ſtudy. Among 

the eaſtern writers JamEs, biſhop of Nrfibis {k], and 
EenrAarm, biſhop of Syria, became eminent for their 

zeal and aſſiduity in inculcating the precepts of morality. 

The writings of BasiL the GreaTr, GEEHOCORV of 

Nyſſa, Cnarvysosrom, AuRBROSRE, AUGUSTIN, and 

ſeveral others, upon moral ſubjects, are neither worthy 

of high encomiums, nor of entire contempt, as they 

contain a ſtrange mixture of excellent refiexions, and 
inſipid details concerning the duties of the Chriſtian life. 

Among the productions of theſe writers, many give the 
preference to the 111 books of AMBROSE, concerning the 

duty of the miniſters of the church, which are written in 

the manner of Cicero, and are juſtly commended for 

the pious intention they diſcover, and the beautiful ſen- 

timents they contain, though there be many things in 

them worthy of reprehenſion. But Macartus, an 

| Egyptian monk [I], undoubtedly deſerves the firſt rank 
, among the practical writers of this time, as his works 
i diſplayed, ſome few things excepted [n], the brighteſt 

j and moſt lovely portraiture of ſanctity and virtue. 

| Treceets XI. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that almoſt all 
ul uritere the writers of this claſs are defective in ſeveral reſpects. 
They have been entirely negligent of order in their 
compoſitions, and have taken no ſort of care to treat 
with method and preciſion the ſubjects they undertook 
to explain. They ſeldom define their terms, and pour 
out their pious, but incoherent, ideas in fortuitous com- 
binations, juſt as they come uppermoſt. They, more- 
over, neglect deducing the duties of mankind from 


Id gots RAE. a 
Ld 


L] Jos. Sim. A88EMANN. in the work quoted in the preceding note, 
tom. i. p. 17. thinks, that the writings attributed to the biſhop of 
Ni/ibis, belong rather to the biſhop of Saruga ; he however corrects, 

in ſome meaſure, this notion in his Addenda, p. 558 


[/] See the Ada Sanctorum, tom. i. Januar, p. 1005. 
n) The things here excepted by Dr. Mos gEIM, are ſome ſuper- 
ſtitious tenets that are to be found in the writings of Macakl us, and 
alſo certain opinions that ſeem tainted with origeniſm. !] 6 | 
F — r 
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their true principles, and even ſometimes derive them CRxr. IV- 
from doctrines and precepts that are either manifeſtly 
falſe, or, at leaſt, whoſe nature and meaning are not 
determined with any degree of accuracy. And hence 
it is, that the greateſt part of them are extremely de- 
1 fective, when they come to demonſtrate the obligations 
of virtue, and the incongruity and unfitne/s of vice. 
Theſe pretended demonſtrations, inſtead of being de- 


duced by proper concluſions from the reaſon of things 
and the divine laws, are nothing more than a collection 
of airy fancies, cold and inſipid allegories, quaint and 
ſubtile conceits, which are more proper to afford amule- 
ment to the imagination, than light to the underſtand- 
ing, or conviction to the judgment. 5 
XII. But, however defective this method of incul- The number 


$ ; h ; , of the my(- 
| cating the duties of morality may have been; it was tics * 


much more tolerable than that which was followed by ſed and 
8 8 $44 SOPs | | | their doCtrine 
XZ the amphibious diſciples of CyrIisT and PLarTo, thoſe propagated. 
Alexandrian philoſophers, of whom AwMonius SAccA 
was the chief. The double doctrine of morals which they 


invented, and which was compounded of two ſyſtems, 


the one ſurpaſſing the other in perfection, gained much 
ground, in this century, to the great detriment of true 
religion. A circumſtance every way proper to convince 

us of the growth and progreſs of this fanatical ſect, is, 
that thoſe, who in former times had inculcated a ſecret 
doctrine concerning divine things totally different from 
that which was publicly propagated among the multi- 
tude, gave now the finiſhing touch to this doctrine, and 
formed it into a ſyſtem. The famous Grecian fanatic, 
who gave himſelf out for Dionysios the Areopagite, 


3 
1 


= diſciple of St. Paul, and who, under the protection of 
this venerable name, gave laws and inſtructions to thoſe 
that were deſirous of raiſing their ſouls above all human 
| things, in order to unite them to their great ſource by 
| ſublime contemplation, lived. moſt probably in this cen- 

tury, though ſome place him before, others after the 
= preſent period [x]. No ſooner were the writings and in- 
—_ [TED V ſtructions 

[*] Thoſe who haye written concerning this impoſtor, are enu 2 
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Cenrt.IV.ſtructions of this fanatic handed about among the Greeks 


Mookiſh 


ſocieties. 


ture. Tbe ar 


and Syrians, and particularly among the /olitaries and 
monks, than a gloomy cloud of religious darkneſs be- 
gan to ſpread itſelf over the minds of many. An incre- 
diblenumber of proſelytes was added to that chimerical 
ſect, who maintained that communion with God was to 
be ſought by mortifying ſenſe, by withdrawing the mind 
from all external objects, by macerating the body with 


hunger and labour, and by a holy ſort of indolence, 


which confined all the activity of the foul to a lazy con- 
templation of things ſpiritual and eternal. 


XIII. The progreſs of this ſe appears evidently from 
the prodigious number of ſolitary monks and ſequeſtred 


virgins, which, upon the return of tranquillity to the 
church, had over-run the whole Chriſtian world with an 
amazing rapidity. Many of this order of men had, 


for a long time, been known among the Chriſtians, and 


had led ſilent and ſolitary lives in the deſarts of Egypt; 
but ANToNY was the firſt who formed them into a regu- 
lar body, engaged them to live in ſociety with each 
other, and preſcribed to them fixed rules for the direc- 


tion of their conduct [op]. Theſe regulations which 
ANnTowny had made in Egypt, were, the year following, 
introduced into Paleſtine and Syria by his diſciple HiLa- 


RION. Almoſt about the ſame time, Aones or EudE- 
NIUs, with their companions, GapbDanasand Az vzus, 


inſtituted the monaſtic order in Me/opotamia, and the 


ted by Jo. Franc. Buppevs, in his I/agoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. 


iv. p. 175. See alſo Jo. Launi Judicium de ſcriptis Dionyſii, tom. ii. 


Opp. part. I. p. 562. La Croze (in his Hiſtoire du ki rar 
d Erbiopie, p. 10.) endeavours to prove that Synzs1us, an Egyptian 
biſhop, and alſo the moſt celebrated philoſopher of the fifth century, 
compoſed the writings attributed to Dionys1vs, in order to defend the 
doctrine of thoſe who held that CHRIS TH was only poſſeſſęd of one na- 


in a diſſertation added to his book De ſucceſſione Rom. Epiſcop. p. 286. 
to prove that Dionysiuvs of Alexandria was the true author of the 
writings in queſtion. 5 

fo] For a full account of Ax rox x, and the diſcipline eſtabliſhed by 
bim, ſee the Ada Sandorum, tom. ii. Januar. ad. d. 17. p. 17. 


guments, however, of La Croze are weak. Nor are 
thoſe more ſatisfactory, which the learned BARATIERE has employed, 
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adjacent countries [y]; and their example was followed Cx. IV. 
with ſuch rapid ſucceſs, that, in a ſhort time, the 
whole eaſt was filled with a lazy ſet of mortals, who, 
abandoning all human connexions, advantages, plea- 
ſures, and affairs, wore out a languiſhing and milerable 
life amidſt the hardſhips of want, and various kinds of 
ſuffering, in order to arrive at a more cloſe and raptu- 
rous communion with God and angels. The Chriſtian 
* church would never have been diſgraced by this cruel 
and unſociable enthuſiaſm, nor would any have been 
EZ ſubjected to thoſe keen torments of mind and body to 
which it gave riſe, had not many Chriſtians been un- 
warily caught by the ſpecious appearance, and the 
pompous ſound of that maxim of the ancient philoſophy ; 
+ That in order to the attainment of true felicity and 
“ communion with God, it was neceſſary that the 
= * ſoul ſhould be ſeparated from the body even here 
= * below, and that the body was to be macerated and 
5 mortified for this purpoſe.” C: 
XIV. From the eaſt this gloomy inſtitution paſſed in- The proereſe 
to the weſt, and firſt into 7taly, and its neighbouring 
| iſlands, though it is utterly uncertain who tranſplanted 
it there [q]. St. MaRTin, the celebrated biſhop of 
Tours, erected the firſt monaſteries in Gaul, and recom- 
mended this religious ſolitude with ſuch power and effi- 
cacy, both by his inſtructions and his example, that 
his funeral is ſaid to have been attended by no leſs than 


e] See Jos. Simon. AssEMAN. Bibhoth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican, 
tom. iii. part, II. p. 48. e 3-0 15 
(7 Moſt writers, following the opinion of Ba Row Ius, maintain, 
that S. ArhAxAsius brought the monaſtic inſtitution from Egypt into ; 
[taly, in the year 340, and was the firſt who built a monaſtery at Rome. 
See Man1LLonius Pref. ad Adu Sanctorum Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 9. 
But the learned Lewis Ax r. MuraTtort combats this opinion, and 
pretends that the firſt monaſtery known in Europe, was erected at Milan, 
Antig. Italicar. medii evi, tom, v. p. 364. —JusT. FoxTanivs, in his 
Hiſtoria Litter. Aguiſeienſ. p. 1 55- athrms, that the firſt ſociety of monks 
was formed at Aguileia. None of theſe writers produce unexceptionable 
evidence for their opinions. If we may give credit to the BaLLezINI 
(Differt. ii. ad Zenonem Veronenſem, p. 115.) the firſt convent of nuns 


Vas erected, towards the end of this century, at V. b 
biſhop of CO TS Ed, ae Yy Zixo, 


two 
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Cznri.lV. two thouſand monks [r]. From hence, the monaſtic 
diſcipline extended, gradually, its progreſs through the 
other provinces and countries of Europe. | 
It is, however, proper to obſerve, that there was a 
great difference in point of auſterity between the weſtern 
and oriental monks ; the former of whom could never 
be brought to bear the ſevere rules, to which the latter 
voluntarily ſubmitted. And, indeed, the reaſon of this 
| difference may be partly derived from the nature of the 
= ---- reſpeQtive climates in which they dwelt. The Euro- 
| pean countries abound not ſo much with delirious fana. 
tics, and with perſons of a moroſe and auſtere com- 
plexion, as thoſe arid regions that lye towards the bur- 
ning eaſt ; nor are our bodies capable of ſupporting that 
rigorous and abſtemious method of living, which is fa» MK 
miliar and eaſy to thoſe who are placed under a glowing | 


r rr — 


| firmament, and breathe. in a ſultry and ſcorching at- 


moſphere. It was, therefore, rather the name only, 
accompanied with a certain reſemblance or diſtant 
imitation of that monaſtic life, inſtituted by AnToxy 
and others in the eaſt, than the thing itſelf, which was 
tranſported into the European countries [5]. ; 


N 


XV. 


[1] See Su Ir. SE VER. De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 17. edit. Veron. 
where the method of living, uſed by the Martinian monks, is accu- 
rately deſcribed. See alſo Hiffoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i. part. 25 

6 This difference between the diſcipline of the eaſtern and weſtern 
monks, and the cauſe of it, have been ingeniouſly remarked by SuLpI- 
1 Ius SEVERUS, Dial. i. De vila Martini, p. 65. edit, Veron. where 
one of the interlocutors, in the dialogue, having mentioned the abſte- 
mious and wretched diet of the Egyptian monks, adds what follows: 
| pPlacetne tibi prandium, faſeiculus herbarum et pams dimidius viris 
1 « quinque ?” To this queſtion the Gaul anſwers, Facis tuo more qui 

| * nullam occaſionem omittis, quin nos (i. e. the Gallic monks) 
« edacitatis fatiges. Sed facis inhumane, qui nos Gallos homines cogis 
« exemplo Angelorum vivere Sed contentus ſit hoc prandio Cyrenenſis 
„lle, cui vel neceſſitas vel natura eſt eſurire: nos, quod tibi ſæpe 
* reftatus ſum, Galli ſumus. The ſame ſpeaker, in the abovementioned 
dialogue, ch. viii. p. 69. 70, reproaches Jt Rom with having accuſed 
the monks of gluttony ; and proceeds thus: Sentio de orientalibus 
illum potius Monachis, quam de occidentalibus. diſputaſſe. Nam 
© edacitas in Græcis et Ortentalibus gula eſt, ix 931 
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Chap. II of th CHURCH, 
XV. The monaſtic order, of which we have been 


taking a general view, was diſtributed into ſeveral claſles. 
They were firſt divided into two diſtinct orders, of 
which the one received the denomination of Cœnobites, 
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Different or- 


ders of 
monks. 


the other that of Eremites. The former lived together Canobites 


in a fixed habitation, and made up one large commu- 
nity under a chief, whom they called faber, or abbot, 
which ſignifies the ſame thing in the Egyptian language. 
The latter drew out a wretched life in perfect ſolitude, 
and were ſcattered here and there in caves, in deſarts, 
in the hollow of rocks, ſheltered from the wild beaſts 
only by the cover of a miſerable cottage, in which each 
one lived ſequeſtred from the reſt of his ſpecies. 
| The order of the Anachorites were yet more exceſſive 
in the auſterity of their manner of living than the Ere- 
mites. They frequented the wildeſt deſarts without 
either tents or cottages ; nouriſhed themſelves with 
the roots and herbs which grew ſpontaneouſly out of the 
uncultivated ground ; wandered about without having 
any fixed abode, and repoſing wherever the approach 
of night happened to find them, and all this, that 
they might avoid the view and the ſociety of mortals [t]. 
The laſt order of monks that come now under conſi- 
deration were thoſe wandering fanatics, or rather impoſ- 
tors, whom the Egyptians called Sarabaites, who, in- 


ſtead of procuring a ſubſiſtence by honeſt induſtry, 


and Ere- 
mites, or 
Hermits. 


Anachorites. 


travelled through various cities and provinces, and 


gained a maintenance by fictitious miracles, by ſelling re- 
licks to the multitude, and other frauds of a like nature. 


Many of the Cœnobites were chargeable with vitious Sarabaiter, 


and ſcandalous practices. This order, however, was 
not ſo univerſally corrupt as that of the Sarabaites, 
who were, for the moſt part, profligates of the moſt 
abandoned kind. As to the Eremites, they ſeem to have 
deſerved no other reproach than that of a delirious and 
It appears therefore, that, immediately after the introduQion of the 
monaſtic order into Europe, the weſtern differed greatly from the 
caſtern monks in their manners and diſcipline, and were, in conſe- 
quence of this, accuſed by the latter of voraciouſueſs and gluttony. 


(4] See SULFIT.. SEVER, Dial. i. De wita Martini, cap. x. p. 80. 
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The Internal HISTORY Part II. 
Cexr. IV. extravagant fanataciſm [a]. All theſe different orders 


were hitherto compoſed of the laity, and were ſubject to 
the juriſdiction and the inſpection of the biſhops. But 
many of them were now adopted among the clergy, and 
that even by the command of the emperors. Nay, the 
fame of monaſtic piety and ſanctity became ſo univerſal, 
that biſhops were frequently choſen out of that fanatical 
order [w]. 

XVi. If the enthuſiaſtic frenzy of the monks exagge- 
rated, in a manner pernicious to the intereſts of mora- 
lity the diſcipline that is obligatory upon Chriſtians ; 
the intereſts of virtue and true religion fuffered yet 
more grievouſly by two monſtrous errors which were 
almoſt univerſally adopted in this century, and became 
a ſource of innumerable calamities and miſchiefs in the 
ſucceeding ages. The firſt of theſe maxims was, that 
it was an att of virtue, to deceive and lye, when by that 
means the intereſts of the church might be promoted ; and 
the ſecond equally horrible ; though in another point of 
view, was, that errors in religion, when maintained and 
adhered to after proper admonition, were puniſhable with 
civil penalties and corporal tortures. The former of 
theſe. erroneous maxims was now of a long ſtanding ; 
it had been adopted for ſome ages paſt, and had produ- 
ced an incredible number of ridiculous fables, fictitious 
prodigies, and pious frauds, to the unſpeakable detri- 
ment of that glorious cauſe in which they were em- 
ployed. And it muſt be frankly confeſſed, that the 
greateſt men, and moſt eminent ſaints of this century, 
were more or leſs tainted with the infection of this cor- 
rapt principle, as will appear evidently to ſuch as look 
with an attentive eye into their writings and their 
actions. We would willingly except from this charge 

[u] Whoever is deſirous of a fuller account of the vices of the monks 
in this century, may conſult the abovementioned dialogue of SUL?. 
SEVER. cap. viii. p. 69. 70. Cap. xxi. p- 88. where he particularly 
chaſtiſes the arrogance and ambition of thoſe of them, who aſpired to 
Clerical honours. See alſo Dial. ii. cap. vii. p. 112. Dial. iii. cap. xv. 
p-. 144, 145. Conſultat. Apollonii et Zachæi, publiſhed by Dacnusz1vs 
_ Opicileg. tom. i. lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 35. 5 

[ww] See J. Gopor RED. ad codicem Tbeodeſſanum, tom. vi. part. I. 
p. 76. 106. edit. Ritterianæ. „ 
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ZIANZEN, and JEROME ; but truth, which 1s more re- 
ſpectable than theſe venerable fathers, obliges us to in- 
volve them in the general accuſation, We may add al- 
ſo, that it was, probably, the contagion of this perni- 


cious maxim, that engaged SuLPITIus SEVERUS, Who 


is far from being, in the general, a puerile or credulous 
hiſtorian, to attribute ſo many miracles to St. MARTIN. 
The other maxim, relating to the juſtice and expediency 
of puniſhing error, was introduced with thoſe ſerene and 
peaceful times which the acceſſion of ConsTANTINE to 
the imperial throne procured to the church. It was 
from that period approved by many, enforced by ſeve- 
ral examples during the conteſts that aroſe with the 
Priſcillianiſts and Donatiſts, confirmed and eſtabliſhed 
by the authority of AuGusTIN, and thus tranſmitted | 
to the following ages. : REY 
XVII. When we caſt an eye towards the lives and 


morals of Chriſtians at this time, we find, as formerly, of Chriſtians. 


a mixture of good and evil ; ſome eminent for their 
piety, others infamous for their crimes. The number, 
however of immoral and unworthy Chriſtians began ſo 
to increaſe, that the examples of real piety and virtue 
became extremely rare. When the terrors of perſecution 
were totally diſpelled ; when the church, ſecured from 


the efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the ſweets of proſ- 


perity and peace ; when the moſt of the biſhops exhibi- 
ted to their flock the contagious examples of arrogance, 
luxury, effeminacy, animoſity, and ſtrife, with other 
vices too numerous to mention ; when the inferior ru- 
lers and doctors of the church fell into a ſlothful and 
opprobrious negligence of the duties of their reſpective 
ſtations, and employed, in vain, wranglings and idle 
diſputes, that zeal and attention, that were due to the 
culture of piety and to the inſtruction of their people, 
and when (to compleat the enormity of this horrid detail) 
multitudes were drawn into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
not by the power of conviction and argument, but by 


the proſpect of gain and the fear of puniſhment, then it 


was, indeed, no wonder that the church was contami- 
= nated 
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aur. IV. nated with ſhoals of profligate Chriſtians, and that the 


Phe Mele- 


tian contro- 


virtuous few were, in a manner, oppreſſed and over- 
whelmed with the ſuperior numbers of the wicked and 
licentious. It is true, that the ſame rigorous penitence, 
which had taken place before ConsTanTiNe the GREAT, 
continued now in full force againſt flagrant tranſgreſ- 
ſors ; but when the reign of corruption becomes univer- 
ſal the vigour of the laws yields to 1:s ſway, and a weak ex- 
ecution defeats the purpoſes of the moſt ſalutary diſcipline. 
Such was now unhappily the caſe : the age was ſinking 
daily from one period of corruption to another ; the great 
and the powerful ſinned with impunity ; and the obſcure 
and the indigent felt alone the ſeverity of the laws. 


XVIII. Religious controverſies among Chriſtians were 


frequent in this century; and, as it often happens in 
the courſe of civil affairs, external peace gave occaſion 
and leiſure for the fomenting inteſtine troubles and diſ- 
ſenſions. We ſhall mention ſome of the principal of 
theſe controverſies, which produced violent and obſtinate 
ſchiſms, not ſo much, indeed, by their natural tendency, 
as by incidental occurrences. 

In the beginning of this century about the year 306, 
aroſe the famous Meletian controverſy, ſo called from 
its author, and which, for a long time, divided the church, 
PETER biſhop of Alexandria, had depoſed, from the epiſ- 
copal office, MELET 1 Us, biſhop of Lycopolis, in the Upper 
Egypt. The reaſons that occaſioned this violent act of 
authority have not been ſufficiently expoſed. - 

The partiſans of PETER allege, that MelRTIUs had 
facrificed to the gods, and charge him alſo with various 
crimes [x]; while others affirm, that his only failing was 
an exceſſive ſeverity againſt the lapſed] y]. Be that as it will, 
MELETIvs treated the ſentence of PETER with the utmoſt 
contempt, and did not only continue to perform all the 
duties of the epiſcopal function, but even aſſumed the right 
of conſecrating preſbyters; a privilege which, by the laws 
of Egypt belonged only to the biſhop of Alexandria. The 

venerable gravity and eloquence. of MELETIus drew 
x] ATnanastus, Apology ſecunda, tom. i. Opp. p. 
5 A ern (om tom. i. Opp. 5265 Cie for. 


Pzr Avius, Not. in Epiphanium, tom. ii. p. 274. Sau. BASNAGHI Exer- 
citat, de rebus ſacris contra Baranium. 


many 


3 
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and other things of that nature. 
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many to his party, and, among others, a conſiderable Cexr.IV; 
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number of monks adhered to his canſe. "The council 
of Nice made ſeveral ineffectual attempts to heal this 
breach: the Meletians, on the other hand, whoſe chief 
aim was to oppoſe the authority of the biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, joined themſelves to the Arians, who were his 1r- 
reconcileable enemies. Hence it happened, that a diſ- 
pute, which had, for its firſt object, the authority and 


juriſdiction of the biſhop of Alexandria, degenerated, 


gradually, into a religious controverſy. The Meletian 
party was yet ſubſiſting in the fifth century [z]. | 


XIX. Some time after this, a certain perſon, named Tye gut. 
EvsTaTH1Us, was the occaſion of great diſorders and thian trou- 


diviſions in Armenia, Pontus, and the neighbouring 
countries; and was condemned and excommunicated, 
in conſequence thereof, by the council of Gangra, which 
was held not long after that of Nice. Whether this was 
the ſame Eus TArhlus, who was biſhop of Sebaſtia, in 
Armenia, and the chief of the Semi-arians; or whether 
the ancient hiſtorians have confounded together two dif- 
ferent perſons of the ſame name, is a matter extremely 
difficult to determine [a]. However that be, the leader 
of the Euſtathian ſect does not ſeem ſo much chargea- 
ble with a corruption of any religious doctrine, as 
with having ſet up a fanatical form of ſanctity; an ex- 
travagant ſyſtem of practical diſcipline, deſtructive of 
the order and happineſs of ſociety. For he prohibited 
marriage, the uſe of wine and fleſh, feaſts of charity, 
He preſcribed im- 
mediate divorce to thoſe who were joined in wedlock, 
and is faid to have granted to children and fervants the 


liberty of violating the commands of their parents and 


maſters upon pretexts of a religious nature 15. 


£ [a] Socrates, Hiſt. Eccleſ, lib. i. c. vi. p. 14. T HEODORET, Hiſt! 
Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 548. | 


fa] See Sam. Basnag. Auna]. Polit. Eceleſ. tom. i. p. 840. 


(e] SocRATES, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. xliii. p. 156. SozoMEnvus, 
Hift. Eceleſ. lib. ii. cap. xiv. p. 5 20. lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 581. Epi- 
PHAN. Hæreſ. lxvi. p. 9%. PriLosTorGtUs, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib, iii. 
WolLrG. GunDLiNG, Not. ad Concilium Gan- 


2 


cap. xvi. p. 53. 5% 
Frenſe, p. 9. 4 
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CoxsTanTius, had deſerted to the Arians [Ce]. 
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XX. Lucie, biſhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, a man 
remarkable for his prudence, the auſterity of his cha- 
racter, and the ſteadineſs of his reſolution and courage, 


was baniſhed, by the emperor Coxs r ANTITUs, for hav- 


ing defended the Nicene doctrine, concerning three per- 
ſons in the God-head. He broke the bonds of fraternal 


communion with EvusEBIUs, biſhop of Verceil, in the 


year 363, becauſe the latter had conſecrated PAuLIN Us 
biſhop of Antioch; and he afterwards ſeparated himſelf 
from the whole church, on the account of the act of 
abſolution it had paſſed in favour of thoſe, who, under 
It is, 
at leaſt, certain, that the ſmall tribe that followed this 
prone under the title of Luciferians, avoided ſcrupu- 
ouſly and obſtinately all commerce and fellowſhip both 
with thoſe biſhops who had declared themſelves in fa- 
vour of the Arians, and with thoſe alſo who conſented 
to an abſolution for ſuch as returned from this deſertion, 
and acknowledged their error; and thus of conſequence 
they diſſolved the bonds of their communion with the 
church in general [4]. The Luciferians are alſo ſaid to 


have entertained erroneous notions concerning the hu- 
man ſoul, whoſe generation they confidered as of a car- 


nal nature, and maintained that it was transfuſed from 
the parents into the children [e. 

XXI. About this time, A:«1Us, a preſbyter, monk, 
and Sermi-arian,, erected a new fect, and excited divi- 
ſons throughout Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, by 
propagating opinions different from thoſe that were 
commonly received. One of his principal tenets was, 


that biſhops were not diſtinguiſned from preſbyters by 


any divine right; but that, according to the inſtitution 


Le] Ru IX. Hi. Eccle/ ft. 4. cap. 30. p. 174. ger rte Hift. 
Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 181, &e. See alſo TILLEZMO NF, Memoires 
peur Jet vir a P Hiftoire de I Egliſe, tom. vii. p. 521. edit. Paris. 

(«] See in the works of StxmonD, tom. ii. p. 229, &c. A book of 
frayers, addreſſed to Tur 0D0s1Us by MaxceLLinvus and FavsTl- 
NUs, who were Luciferians. 

ſe] AUGusTIN. De bereſ. cap. Ixxxi. with the obſervations of LAMB. 

Daxnzus, p. 346. | -* c 
O 
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of the New Teſtament, their offices and authority were C. 


abſolutely the fame. How far /Er1vs purſued this opi- 
nion, through its natural conſequences, 1s not certainly 
known; but we know, with the utmoſt certainty, that 
is was highly agreeable to many good Chriſtians, who 
were no longer able to bear the tyranny and arrogance 
of the biſhops of this century. | 


There were other things in which ER us differed 
from the common notions of the time: he condemned 


prayers ſor the dead, ſtated faſts, the celebration of 


Eaſter, and other rites of that nature, in which the 


multitude erroneouſly imagine that the life and ſoul of 
religion conſiſts [f J. His great purpoſe ſeems to have 
been that of reducing Chriſtianity to its primitive ſim- 


plicity : a purpoſe, indeed, laudable and noble when 


conſidered in itſelf; though the principles from whence 
it ſprings, and the means by which it 1s executed, are 


generally, in many reſpe&s, worthy of cenſure, and 
may have been ſo in the caſe of this reformer [g. 


2 Eeirnanlus, Hereſ” [xxv. p. 905. AuousrIx. De heref. 
| cap. lit. | WP 


( The deſire of reducing religious worſhip to the greateſt poſſible 
ſimplicity, however rational it may appear in itſelf, and abſtractedly 
conſidered, will be conſiderably moderated in ſuch as beſtow a mo- 
ment's attention upon the imperfection and infirmities of human nature 
in its preſent ſtate. Mankind, generally ſpeaking, have too little ele- 
vation of mind to be much affected with thoſe forms and methods of, 
worſhip, in which there is nothing ſtriking to the outward ſenſes. , The 
great difficulty here lies in determining the lengths, which it is prudent 
to go in the accommodation of religious ceremonies to human infirmi- 
ty; and the grand point, is to fix a medium, in which a due regard 
may be ſhewn to the ſenſes and imagination, without violating the dic-, 
rates of right reaſon. or tarniſhing the purity of true religion. It has 
been laid, that the Romiſh church has gone too far in its condeſcen- 
ſion to the infirmities of mankind. And this is what the ableſt defen- 


ders of its motley worſhip have alleged in its behalf. But this obſer- 


vation is not juſt: the church of Rome has not ſo much accommada- 
ted itſelf to human weakne/*, as it has abuſed that weakneſs, by taking 
occaſion from it to eſtabliſh an endleſs variety of ridiculous ceremonies, 
deſtruQtive of true religion, and only adapted to promote the riches 


and deſpotiſm of the clergy, and to keep the multitude {till hood-wink- 
ed in their Ignorance and ſuperſtition, How far a juli antipathy to the 
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XXII. The progreſs of ſuperſtition in this century, 
and the erroneous notions that prevailed concerning the 
T 99> true nature of religion, excited the zeal and the efforts 
1 ok many to ſtem the torrent. But their labours only 

N expoſed them to infamy and reproach. The moſt emi- 


Cr. IV. 


— 
. - — 4 * — * * 
— — —— — 1 — _ . - 


tions was JoVINIAN, 
the conclution of this century, taught firſt at Rome, and 
afterwards at Milan, that all thoſe who kept the vows 
they made to Car1sT at their baptiſm, and lived ac- 
1 cording to thoſe rules of piety and virtue laid down in 
i; the goſpel, had an equal title to the reward of futurity; 
1} and that, conſequently, thoſe who paſſed their days in 


1 10gs, were, in no reſpect, more acceptable 1 in the eye of 
God, than thoſe who lived virtuouſly in the bonds of 
marriage, and nouriſhed their bodies. with moderation 
and temperance. Theſe judicious opinions, which many 
1 began to adopt, were firſt condemned by the church of 
1 Rome, and afterwards, by AMBRose, in a council held 
q at Milan in the year 390 []. The emperor Hoxog1us 
ſeconded the authoritative proceedings of the biſhops 
by the violence of the ſecular arm, anſwered the judi- 


Importance and their duration, were thoſe relating to 
Osiotx and his doctrine. 


cherche puppet- -ſhows of the prieſts has unjuſtly driven ſome proteſtant 
churches into the oppoſite extreme, is a matter that J ſhall not now 
examine, though it certainly deſerves a ſerious conſideration. ] 

[5] HitrRonyMuUs in Jovinianum, tom. ii. Opp. Aususrix. De 

hereſ. cap. Ixxxii. AmBRos. Epift. vi, &cce. 

(i] Codex Tg ranus, tom. iii. p. 5 tom. vi. p. 193. 


| This 


nent of theſe worthy oppoſers of the reigning ſuperſti- 
an Italian monk, who, towards 


* 


3 
RN 


unſociable celibacy, and ſevere mortifications and faſt- 


: clous reaſonings of Jov1xtan by the terror of coercive 

; and penal laws, and baniſhed this pretended heretic to 

the iſland Boa, Jovinian publiſhed his opinions in 
3 a book, againſt which IE ROME, in the following century, 
8 wrate a moſt bitter and abuſive treatiſe, Which is ſtill 
* extant [7]. 

| Cantroverſis - XXIII. Among all the 5 controverſies that di- 

| 8 s vided the church, the moſt celebrated, both for their 
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NY This illuſtrious man, though he had been, for'a long Cx r. IV. 
time, charged with many errors, was held, by the moſt ——— 
part of Chriſtians, in the higheſt veneraiton, and his 
name was ſo ſacred as to give weight to the cauſe in 
Which it appeared. The Arians, who were ſagacious in 
ſcarching for ſuccours on all ſides to maintain their ſect, 
> affirmed, that OY CEN had adopted their opinions. In 
this they were believed by ſome, who conſequently in- 
> cluded this great man in the hatred they entertained 
a againſt the ſect of the Arians. But ſeveral writers of 
the firſt learning and note oppoſed this report, and en- 
> deavoured to vindicate the honour of their maſter from 

theſe injurious inſinuations. The moſt eminent of theie 

was Eusi:B1us biſhop of Cz/area, as appears by his 
learned work, intitled, An apology for Origen. It is ex- 
tremely probable, that theſe clamours railed againtt the 
memory and reputation of a man, whom tne whole 
Chriſtian world contemplated with reſpect, would have 
been ſoon huſhed, had it not been for the riſe of new 
commotions, which proceeded from another ſource, and 
of which we ſha!l treat in the following ſection. 

XXIV. The monks in general, and the Egyptian The progreſs # 


monks in particular, were enthuſiaſtically devoted to COS _ | 
OR1GEN, and ſpared no labour to propagate his opi- | b 


W nions in all places. Their zeal, however, met with op- 
poſition, nor could they perſuade all Chriſtians of the 
truth and ſoundneſs of the notions invented or adopted ; 


by that eminent writer. Hence arofe a controverſy con- ; 
cerning the reaſons and foundations of Origeniſi, which 

was at firſt managed in a private manner, but after- ö 
wards, by degrees, broke out into an open flame. A- a 


mong the numerous partiſans of Or1cten was Joux. 1 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, which furniſhed Ep IPHAMus and - 
JEROME with a pretext to caſt an odium upon this pre- 
late, againſt whom they had been previouſly exaſperated 
on other accounts. But the ingenious biſhop conducted 
matters with ſuch admirable dexterity, that, in defend- 
ing himſelf, he vindicated, at the ſame time, the repu- 
tation of OR IORx, and drew to his party the whole 
monaſtic body ; and alſo a prodigious number of thoſe, 
2 3 | who 
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vr. IV. who were ſpectators of this intereſting combat. 


Controverſy 


in the eaſt. 


concerning 
the writings 


of Origen. 


ductions of Or IOGEN. 


| cap. wm. La 122, dc. 
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This 
was but the beginning of the vehement conteſts concern- 
ing the doctrine of Ox1Gen, that were carried on both 
in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces. Theſe conteſts 
were particularly fomented in the weſt by Rupinus, a 
preſbyter of Aquileia, who tranſlated into Latin ſeveral 
books of Orx1cen, and infinuated with ſufficient plain- 
neſs, that he acquieſced in the ſentiments they contained 
&, which drew upon him the implacable rage of the 
learned and choleric Jzezxome. Eut theſe commotions 
ſeemed to ceaſe in the weſt after the death of Rupinus 

and the efforts which men of the firſt order made to 
check both by their authority and by their WIIngs the 
progrels of Origeniſm in thoſe parts. 

XXV. The troubles which the writings and doctrines 
of OR 1GEN excited in the eaſt were more grievous and 
laſting. TuxophiLus, biſhop of Alexandria, irritated, 
for ſeveral reaſons, againſt the Nitrian monks, repre- 
ſented them as infected with the contagion of Origeni/ m. 
and ordered them to give up and abandon all the pro- 
The monks refuſed obedience 
to this command, and alledged in their defence two 
conſiderations ; the one, that the paſſages in the writings 
of this holy and venerable man, which ſeemed to ſwerve 
from the truth, were inſerted in them by ill- deſigning 
heretics; and the other, that a few things worthy of 
cenſure were not ſufficient to juſtify the condemnation 
of the reſt. Matters were but more exaſperated by this 
refuſal of ſubmiſſion to the order of Txtora1Lus, for 
this violent prelate called a council, at Alexandria, in in 
the year 399, in which, having condemned the follow- 
ers of OxIOGEN, he ſent a band of ſoldiers to drive the 
monks from their refidence on mount NVitria. The 


poor monks, ſcattered abroad thus by an armed force, 
| fled firſt to Jeruſalem, from whence they retired after- 


wards to Scythopolis ; and, finding that they could not live 


W See Jvsr. ronraxixus, Hi iſeria Lilterar, Alien. lib. iv. 
here 
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S here in ſecurity and peace, determined, at length, to Cznt.IV. 
- * ſet ſail for Conſtantinople, and there plead their cauſe in 
1 *Z preſence of the emperor [/]. The iſſue of theſe pro- 
s *Z ceedings comes under the hiſtory of the following cen- 
a 8 tury. | 
It is, however neceſſary to obſerve here, that we 
muſt not reduce to the ſame claſs all thoſe who are called 
Origeniſts in the records of this century. For this am- 
biguous title is applied to perſons who differed widely 
in their religious notions. Sometimes it merely ſigni- 
fies ſuch friends of ORIi GEN, as acknowledged his writ- 
ings to have been adulterated in many places, and who 
- were far from patronizing the errors of which he was 
> accuſed; in other places, this title is attributed to thoſe 


who confeſs Ox ioExN to be the author of the doctrines 
1 which are imputed to him, and who reſolutely ſupport 


and defend his opinions, of which latter there was a 
cConſiderable number among the monaſtic orders. 


MA, N. 


= Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


of ceremo- © 


3 promote the honour of Chriſtianity, by the nie iatro- 
*X auſpicious, protection they afforded to the church, and duced. 
their moſt zealous efforts to advance its intereſts; the 
inconſiderate and ill directed piety of the biſhops caſt a 
cloud over the beauty and ſimplicity of the goſpel, by 
the prodigious number of rites and ceremonies which 


1. W the Roman emperors were ſtudious to A multitude 


—_— 7 Fi ͤ A RG - WG Rog BO - 


* I! they had invented to embelliſh it. And here we may 
apply that well-known flying of Ausf [m], that 
. * ; | N ern | 3 | | 
I See PEER. DANIEL Hur, Origenianorum lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 
2196. Lovis Doucix, Hiſfoire q Origeniſme, liv. iii. p. 95. HIER. a 
Puro, Dif. vi. in Sulpitium Severum de Monachis b Origenis nomen ex 
= MNitria totaque Agypto pulſis, p. 273. Veron. 1745, folio. 


= <{=] Avcvsrin. Epift, cxix. ad Fanuarium, according to the an- 
dient diviſion. | 
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Cent. IV. the yoke under which the Jews formerly groaned, was 
— more tolerable than that impoſed upon many Chriſtians in 


Magnificent 
churches 
erected. 


his time. The rites and inſtitutions, by - which the 
Greeks, Romans, and other nations had formerly teſ- 
tified their religious veneration for fictitious deities, 
were now adopted, with ſome flight alterations, by 
Chriſtian biſhops, and employed in the ſervice of the 
true God. We have already mentioned the reaſons al- 
leged for this imitation, ſo proper to diſguſt all who 
1 a juſt ſenſe of the native beauty of genuine Chriſ- 
tianity. Theſe fervent heralds of the goſpel, whoſe zeal 
out- ran their candour and i ingenuity, imagined that the 
nations would receive Chriſtianity with more facility, 
when they ſaw the rites and ceremonies to which they 
were accuſtomed, adopted in the church, and the ſame 
worſhip paid to Cuxler and his martyrs, which they 
had formerly offered to their idle deities. Hence it hap- 
pened, that in theſe times the religion of the Greeks and 


Romans differed very little in its external appearance 


from that of the Chriſtians. They had both a moſt 
pompous and ſplendid ritual. Gorgeous robes, mitres, 
tiaras, wax-tapers, croſiers [x], proceſſions [o], luſtra- 
tions, images, gold and ſilver vaſes, and many ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of pageantry were equally to be ſeen in the 
heathen temples and the Chriſtian churches. 


II. No ſooner had ConsTaxTing the GREAT abcliſh- 


ed the ſuperſtitions of his anceſtors, than magnificent 


churches were every where erected for the Chriſtians, 
which were richly adorned with pictures and images, 


[(n) The Lituus, which, among he; ancient Romans, was the chief 
enſign of the augurs, and which derived its name from its reſemblance 
5 the military trumpet, became a mark of epiſcopal dignity. We call 
it the croſſer. or biſhop's-ſtalf.] 

[(e) The word jupplicationes, which I bans rendered by that of pro- 
ceſſions, ſignified, among the Pagans, thoſe ſolemn and public acts of 
gratitude tor national bleſſings, or deprecation of national calamities, 
which were expreſſed by the whole body of the people by a religious 
approach to the temples of the gods, which, by a decree of the ſenate, 


wy open for all "hour diſtinetion. See Cc. Catil. It, 6. liv. X. 
23 | A 


and 


WE EY "= Rt, 


Bi bliotheque Italique, tom. v. p. 166, 
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and bore a ſtriking reſemblance of the Pagan temples, CNV. 
both in their outward and inward form [p]. Of theſe ——— 
churches ſome were built over the tombs of martyrs, 
and were frequented only at ſtated times ; while others 
were fet apart for the ordinary aſiemblies of Chriſtians 
in divine worſhip. The former were called Martyria 
from the places where they were erected ; and the lat- 


ter Tituli [q]. Both of them were conſccrated with 


great pomp, and with certain rites borrowed, moſtly, 
from the ancient laws of the Roman pontiffs. 

But our wonder Will not ceaſe here; it will rather be Origin of the 
augmented when we learn, that, at this time, it was _—_ wy 
looked upon as an eſſential part of religion to have, in 
every country, à multitude of churches ; and hence the 
true and only origin of what is called the right of pa- 
tronage, Which was introduced among Chriſtians with 
no other view than to encourage the opulent to erect a 
great number of churches, by giving them the privilege 
of appointing the miniſters that were to officiate in them 
[J. This was a new inſtance of that ſervile imitation 
of the ancient ſuperſtitions which reigned at this time; 
for it was a very common notion among the people of 
old, that nations and provinces were happy and free 
from danger, in proportion to the number of fanes and 


[p] See EzEK. SpANHEIM, Preuves ſur les Ceſars de Julien and 
particularly LE BRux's Explication lilteraire et hiftorique des Ceremonies 
de la Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 101. A deſcription of theſe churches may be 
found in -EuszB1us, De vita Conſtantini M. lib. ii. cap. xxxv. and an 
exact plan of the interiour ſtruQure of them is accurately engraved in 
biſhop BEVEREGE'S Annotationes in Pandectas Canonum, tom. ii. p. 70. 
and in F REDERICK OPANHEIM'S Inſtitut. Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. i. Opp. p. 
860. It muſt alſo be oblerved, that certain parts of the Chriſtian 
churches were formed after the model of the Jewiſh temples. See 


Came, Vir RINA, De Hhnagoga veieri, lib. iii. p. 466. 


[9] Jo MABIITOx. Muſei lialici, tom ii. in Comment. ad ordin. Ro- 
was: p. xvi. [The 7ztuli. were the ſmaller churches, ſo called from 
this circumſtance, that the preſbyters, who officiated in them, were 
called by the names of the places where they were ereCted, i. e. re- 
ceived titles, which fixed them to thoſe parc cures.] 


r] Jusr. Hen. Boumer1 Jur. Eccleſ, Proteſtant. tom. iii. p. 466. 
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and heroes, whoſe protection and ſuccour could not fail, 
as it was thought, to be ſhed abundantly upon thoſe, 
who worſhipped them with ſuch zeal, and honoured 
them with ſo many marks of veneration and reſpect, 
The Chriſtians unhappily contracted the ſame erroneous 
way of thinking. The greater the number of temples 
was, which they erected in honour of Cuyk1sT, and his 
choſen friends and followers, the more ſanguine did 
their expeCtationsgrow of powerful ſuccours from them, 
and of a peculiar intereſt in the divine protection. They 
were ſo weak as to imagine, that Gop, CHRisT, and 
celeſtial intelligences were delighted with thoſe marks 


and teſtimonies of reſpect, which captivate the hearts 


of wretched mortals. 


The form of III. The Chriſtian worſhip conliſted in hymns, prayers, 1 
the reading of the ſeriptures, a diſcourſe addreſſed to 


the people, and concluded with the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper. To theſe were added various rites, 
more adapted to pleaſe the eyes, and ſtrike the imagi- 
nation, than to kindle in the heart the pure and ſacred 
flaine of genuine piety [5s]. We are not, however, to 
think, that the ſame method of worſhip was uniformly 
followed in every Chriſtian ſociety, for this was far 
from being the caſe. Every biſhop conſulting his own 
private judgment, and taking into conſideration the na- 
ture of the times, the genius of the country in which he 
lived, and the character and temper of thoſe whom he 
was appointed to rule and inſtruct, formed ſuch a plan 
of divine worſhip as he thought the wiſeſt and the beſt. 
Hence that variety of [1turgies which were in uſe, before 
the biſhop of Rome had uſurped the ſupreme power in re- 
ligious matters, and perſuaded the credulous and un- 


[5] For a full account of the form of public worſhip, or the /:turgies 
of this century, the reader will do well to conſult the 22d catechetical 
diſcourſe of Cv x11 of Jeruſalem, and the apoſtalical conflitutions, which 
are falſely attributed to CLEMenT of Rome. Theſe writers are moſt 
learnedly illuſtrated and explained by PETER le Brun, in his Explica- 
tion litterale et hiſtorique de la Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 53. 5 

; | thinking, 
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thinking, that the model both of doctrine and worſhip CEVr. IV. 
was to be given by the mother- church, and to be fol- 
lowed implicitly throughout the Chriſtian world. 

IV. It would be almoſt endleſs to enter into a minute Changes in- 
detail of all the different parts of public worſhip, and to — 4 
int out the diſad vantageous changes they underwent. of divine 

A few obſervations will be ſufficient upon this head. f. 
The public prayers had now loft much of that ſolemn 
and majeſtic ſimplicity, that characteriſed them in the 
primitive times, and which were, at preſent, degene- 
rating into a vain and ſwelling bombaſt. The pfalms 
of David were now received among, the public hymns 
that were {ung as part of divine ſervice [J. The ſer- 
mons, or public diſcourſes addreſſed to the people, were 
compoſed according to the rules of human eloquence, 
and rather adapted to excite the ſtupid admiration of 
the populace, who delight in vain embelliſhments, than 
to enlighten the underſtanding, or to reform the heart, 
Nay, it would ſeem as if all poſſible means had been in- 
duſtriouſly uſed, to give an air of folly and extravagance 
to the Chriſtian aſſemblies. For the people were per- 
mitted, nay, even exhorted by the preacher himſelf, to 
crown his talents with clapping of hands and loud accla- 
mations of applauſe u]; a recompenſe that was hither- 
to peculiar to the actors on the theatre, and the orators 
in the Forum. How men ſet apart by their profeſſion 
to exhibit examples of the « contempt of vain glory, and 
to demonſtrate to others the vanity and emptineſs of all 
temporal things, could indulge ſuch a ſenſeleſs and in- 
decent ambition, is difficult to be conceived, though it 
is highly to be deplored. 

V. The firſt day of the week, which was the ordina- Feſtivals or 
ry and ſtated time for the public aſſemblies of Chriſtians, ., 
was in conſequence of a peculiar law enacted by Con- 
STANTINE, obſerved with more 3 than it had 


JL] BxAusoERE, H fore d. Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 644. 


[u] Franc. Benny, FzRRARLUS, De Velerum acclamationibus et 
plan, p. 66. 


formerly 
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Cx. V. formerly been [. The feſtivals celebrated, in moſt 
of the Chriſtian churches, were five in number, and 


were appointed in commemoration of the birth, the ſuf- 
ferings and death, the reſurre&ion, and the aſcenſion 
of the divine Saviour; and alſo of the effuſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles and firſt heralds of the 
goſpel on the day of Pentecoſt. Of theſe feſtivals, none 
were kept with ſo much ſolemnity and reſpect, as the 
x1v days, that were appointed for the commemoration 
of CyRisT's reſurrection [x]. 

The eaſtern Chriſtians celebrated the memory of 
CH IST's birth and baptiſm in one feſtival, which was 
fixed on the ſixth of January, and this day was by them 
called the Epiphany, as on it the immortal Saviour was 
manifeſted to the world [y]. On the other hand, the 
Chriſtians of the weſt ſeem to have always celebrated 
the birth of our Lord on the xxv of December : for 
there appears to be very little certainty in the accounts 
of thoſe, who allege that the Roman Pontiff, Ju is 
I, removed the feſtival of Cer 1sT's birth from. the ſixth 
of Ja un to the twenty fifth of December [z]. 

he unlucky ſucceſs which ſome had in diſcovering 
the carcaſes and remains of certain holy men, multiplied 
the feſtivals and commemorations of the martyrs in the 
moſt extravagant manner. The increaſe of theſe fe(- 
tivals would not have been offenſive to the wiſe and the 
good, if Chriſtians had employed the time they took up, 
in promoting their ſpiritual intereſts, and in forming 
habits of ſanctity and virtue. But the contrary happen- 
ed: theſe days, which were ſet apart for pious exerciſes, 
were ſquandered away in indolence, voluptuouſneſs, 
and criminal purſuits, and were leſs conſecrated to the 
ſervice of God, than employed 1 in the acts ener of {1n- 


[wo] Jac. Goporxe, ad codicem Theodoſ. tom. i. p. 135. 

[x] GoporReD, ad codicem Theodeſ. tom. i. p. 143. 

[y] BeausoBRE, Hiſt. de Manicherſme, tom. ii. p. 693. 

[2] See Jos. Siu. Ass MANN. Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatican. 
tom. li. p. 164. ALPH. des VicNOLEsS, Dif}. dans la Bibliotbegue Ger- 
mani que, tom. Il. p. 29. ful 

U 
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ful paſſions. It is well known, among other things, Cenr.IV. 

what opportunities of ſinning were offered to the licen- 

tious, by what was called the vigils of Eaſter and Whit- 

ſuntide, or Pentecoſt. A 

Vl. Faſting was conſidered, in this century, as the Faſtios: 

> moſt effectual and powerful means of repelling the force, 

and diſconcerting the ſtratagems of evil ſpirits, and of 

appeaſing the anger of an offended deity. Hence we 
may eaſily underſtand what induced the rulers of the 

"> church to eſtabliſh this cuſtom by expreſs laws, and to 

5 88 impoſe, as an indiſpenſable duty, an act of humiliation; 

the obſervation of which had hitherto been left to every 

one's choice. The Quadrageſimal, or Lent faſt, was 

held more ſacred than all the reſt, though it was not as 

yet confined to a fixed number of days [a]. We muſt 

however, remark, that the fafts obſerved in this century | 

Were very different from thoſe that were ſolemnized in 

the preceding times. Formerly thoſe, who ſubmitted 

” themſelves to the diſcipline of faſting, abſtained wholly 

from meat and drink; but now a mere abſtinence from 

fleſn and wine was, by many, judged ſufficient for the 

purpoſes of faſting [], and this latter opinion prevailed, 

from this time, and became univerſal among the La- \ 
iins. 
VII. Baptiſmal fonts were now erected in the porch Theadmini- 

of each church, for the more commodious adminiſtra. Hin ot 

tion of that initiating ſacrament. Baptiſm was admi- 88 

niſtered during the vigils of Eaſter and Whitſuntide, 

with lighted tapers, by the biſhop, and the preſbyters 

commiſſioned by him for that purpoſe. In caſes, how- 

ever, of urgent neceſſity, and in ſuch only, a diſpenſa- 

tion was granted for performing this ſacred rite at 

other times, than thoſe now mentioned, In ſome pla- 

ces ſalt was employed, as a ſymbol of purity and wiſ- 

dom, and was thrown, with this view, into the mouth 

of the perſon baptized; and a double unction was every 

where uſed in the celebration of this ordinance, one 


ſa] Jo Datraus, De Jej iniis et Quadrageſima, lib. iv. 
le] See BARE TRAA, Del. Mor ale des Peres, p. 250. 
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znr. IV. preceding its adminiſtration, and the other following it. 


and of the 
Lord's ſup- 
per. 


The perſons, who were admitted into the church, by 
baptiſm, were obliged, after the celebration of that 
holy ordinance, to go cloathed in white garments during 
the ſpace of {even days. En ad 
Many other rites and ceremonies might be mentioned 
ed here ; but as they neither acquired ſtability by their 
duration, nor received the ſanction of univerſal appro- 
bation and conſent, we ſhall paſs them over in ſilence. 
VIII. The inſtitution of catechumens, and the diſci- 
pline through which they paſled, ſuffered no variation 


in this century, but continued ſtill upon its ancient 


footing. It appears farther, by innumerable teſtimonies, 
that the Lord's ſupper was adminiſtred (in ſome places 
two or three times a week, in others, on Sunday only) 


to all thoſe who were aſſembled together to worſhip God. 
It was alſo ſometimes celebrated at the tombs of mar- 


tyrs, and at funerals, which cuſtom, undoubtedly, 
gave riſe to the maſſes, that were afterwards performed 
in honour of the ſaints, and for the benefit of the dead. 
In many places, the bread and wine were held up to 
view before their diſtribution, that they might be ſeen 
by the people, and contemplated with a certain religi- 
ous reſpect; and hence, not long after, the. adoration 


of the ſymbols was unqueſtionably derived. Neither ca- 


techumens, penitents, nor thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be 
under the influence and impulſe of evil ſpirits, were ad- 
mitted to this holy ordinance ; nor did the facred orators 
in their public diſcourſes ever dare to unfold its true 
and genuine nature with freedom and ſimplicity. The 
reaſon of thus concealing it from the knowledge and ob- 
fer vation of many, was a very mean and ſhameful one, 
as we have already obſerved : many, indeed, offer a 
much more decent and ſatisfactory argument in favour 


of this cuſtom, when they allege, that, by theſe my/- 


terious proceedings, the deſire of the catechumens would 
naturally burn to penetrate, as ſoon as was poſſible, the 
ſublime ſecret, and that they would thereby be anima- 

_ | ted 
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„ ted to prepare themſelves with double diligence for re- Cx. IV. 
ccieiving this privilege. CT 
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1 Concerning the herefies and diviſions, that troubled the 
; = | church during this century. 


| : 1 I. HE ſects which had ſprung up in the preceding h ,emains 
= ages, tranſmitted their contagious principles of the an- 


to this century. Many of them remained yet, particu- **7 


- larly in the eaſt, and, notwithſtanding their abſurdity, > 
- continued to attract a certain number of followers. The 


. Manichean faction ſurpaſſed the reſt in its influence and 
1 progreſs. The very turpitude and enormity of its doc- 
trines ſeemed to ſeduce many into its ſnares; and, what 


is ſtill more ſurprizing, men of genius and penetration 
7 were deluded by its inchantments, as the example of 
j | Abcusrix ſufficiently teſtifies. It is true, the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned writers of the times, and among others 
> AvGusrTIN, when he returned from his errors, endea- þ 
voured to oppoſe the growth of this ſpreading peſtilence, j 
nor were their efforts entirely unſucceſsful. But the i 


1 


: 1 root of this horrible diſeaſe was deep; and neither the | 
. force of argument, nor the ſeverity of the moſt rigorous 

2 . . . < 

. = laws, were ſufficient to extirpate it thoroughly [c]. For 


9-1 ſome time, indeed, it ſeemed to diſappear, and many 
2xx thought it utterly eradicated ; but it gathered force ſe- 
== cretly, and broke out afterwards with new violence. 


2 EE 


3 Ft 3 SE IE 
* . z 2 TS d 


le] The ſeverelaws enacted by the emperors againſt the Manicheans, 
are to be found in the Theodgſian Code, vol. vi. part I. edit. Ritter ian. 
I the year 372, VAaLENTINIAN the eider prohibited their aſſemblies, 
and impoſed heavy penalties on their doors, p. 126. In 381, Tnzo- 
= Pos1vs the Great branded them with infamy, and deprived them of 
all the rights and privileges of citizens, p. 133. Add to theſe many 
1 edicts yet more dreadful, which may be ſeen in the 137, 138, 170 
pages of the abovementioned work. | | 


they 


Cunt. V. they adopted ſucceſſively, and changed, in proportion, 
as they were diſcovered under them. Thus they aſ- 
, famed the names of Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, 
 Hydroparaſtates, Solitaries, and ſeveral others, under 
which they lay concealed for a certain time, but could 
not, however, long eſcape the vigilance of their enemies 


The rife os II. The ſtate had little danger to apprehend from a 
the contro- ſect, which the force of ſevere laws and of penal reſtraints 
theDooatiſts, Could not fail ro undermine, gradually, throughout the 
Roman empire. But a new and much more formidable 
faction ſtarted up in Africa, which, though it aroſe 
from ſmall beginnings, afflicted moſt grievouſly both 
church and ſtate for more than a century. Its origin 

was as follows : EC Eh 
 Mensurivs, biſhop of Carthage, in Africa, dying in 
the year 311, the greateſt part of the clergy and people 


choſe, in his place, the archdeacon C=cittanus, who, 


without waiting for the aſſembly of the Numidian biſhops, 
was conſecrated by thoſe of Africa alone. This haſty 


| proceeding was the occalion of much trouble. The 


Numidian biſhops, who had always been preſent at the 
conſecration of the biſhops of Carthage, were highly 
offended at their being excluded from this ſolemn cere- 
mony, and aſſembling themſelves at Carthage, called 
CACILIANUS before them, to give an account of his 
conduct. The flame thus kirdled, was greatly aug- 
mented by certain Carthaginian preſbyters, who were 
competitors with CAciLianus, particularly Bor RUS 


had been reprimanded by CzciL1anvs for her 4 
ſtitious practices, and had conceived againſt him a bit- 
ter enmity on that account, was active in exaſperating 
the ſpirits of his adverſaries, and diſtribufed a large 
ſum of money among the Numidians to encourage them 
in their oppolition to the new biſhop. In conſequence 


[4] See the law of Turoposius, Codex Theod, tom. vi. p. 134, 136, 
137, 138. ; 7 | a 
ae 0 


and CELEsIus. LuciLlLa alſo, an opulent lady, who 
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FE ſeventy prelates, who, with the conſent of a conſidera- 
ble part of the clergy and people, declared him unwor- 


__ 
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of all this Cæ cILIANus, refuſing to ſubmit to the judg- CEVr. IV. 
ment of the Numidians, was condemned in a council, 
aſſembled by Szcunpus, biſhop of Tigifis, conſiſting of 


Czcilianus 
condemned. 


| % thy of the epiſcopal dignity, and choſe his deacon MA- 


III. The Numidians alleged two important reaſons The reaſons 


that FerL1x of Aptungus; the chief of the biſhops, who nation 


aſſiſted at his conſecration, was a zraditor (i. e. one of 
© thoſe, who, during the perſecution under DioCLETIAN, 
had delivered the ſacred writings and the pious books 


ol the Chriſtians to the magiſtrates in order to be burnt) 


aand that having thus apoſtatized from the ſervice of 


Cnkisr, it was not poſſible that he could impart the 


1 Holy Ghoſt to the new biſhop. A /econd reaſon for 


their ſentence againſt CAacit.1anus was drawn from the 
Hharſnneſs and even cruelty that he had diſcovered in his 
conduct, while he was a deacon, towards the Chriſtian 
cConfeſſors and martyrs during the perſecution abovemen- 
tioned, whom he abandoned, in the moſt mercileſs 


manner, to all the extremities of hunger and want, 


leaving them without food in their priſons, and hinder- 
ing thoſe, who were willing to ſuccour them, from 
bringing them relief. To theſe accuſations they added, 
the inſolent contumacy of the new prelate, who refuſed 
to obey their ſummons, and to appear before them in 
= council to juſtify his conduct. ; 3 

There was none of the Numidians, who oppoſed Cæ- 
& CILIANUS with ſuch bitterneſs and vehemence, as Do- 
© xXaTus biſhop of Caſe nigre, aud hence the whole fac- 
tion was called after him as moſt writers think; though 
ſome are of opinion, that they derived this name from 
another Dod Arus, whom the Donatiſts ſurnamed the 
E | Vol.. I. A a | GREAT? 


— 


through all the provinces of Africa, which entered ſo 


NUus's party and the other acknowledged by the fol- 
| lowers of Majorinus. 

teens. IV. The Donatiſts having brought this controverſy 
before ConsTanTINE the GREAT, that emperor, in 


the accuſations that had been brought againſt Ferix of 


the queſtion. Hence it was, that the emperor, in the 


Lian The ſmall number of biſhops, that had been 


teen biſhops (for ſuch was the number aſſembled at [ g 
: "= oe 


le) In the faction of the Donatiſts, there were two eminent perſons 
of the name of DonaTus; the one was a Numidian, and biſhop of 


learning and virtue, the title of Dow AT us the GREAT. Hence it has 
been a queſtion among the learned, from which of theſe the ſect derived 
its name? The arguments that ſupport the different ſides of this trivial 
queſtion, are nearly of equal force; and why may we not decide it bj 
ſuppoſing that the Donatiſts were ſo called from them both? 

1 The emperor in his letter to MELCfiapes, named no more 


appointed to examine their cauſe jointly with MEgLcal- | 
ADESs, excited, in a particular manner, their reproaches, 
and even their contempt. They looked upon the de- 
ciſion of ſeventy venerable Numidian prelates, as infi- 
nitely more reſpectable than that pronounced by nine- | 
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Cr. IV. Gag AT [e]. This controverſy, in a ſhort time, ſpread 
far and wide, not only throughout Numidia, but even 


zealouſly into this eccleſiaſtical war, that in moſt cities 
there were two biſhops, one at the head of CAaCtiLia-. 


the year 313, appointed MtLCH1 ADESs, biſhop of Rome, 
to examine the matter, and named three biſhops of 
Gaul to aſſiſt him in this enquiry. The reſult of this 
examination was favourable to CAciLIANUs, who was 
entirely acquitted of the crimes laid to his charge; but 


Aptungus, by whom he was conſecrated, were left out of | 


year 314, ordered the cauſe of FtL1x to be examined 
| ſeparately by ELI Ax, proconſul of Africa, by whoſe - 
deciſion he was abſolved. The Donatiſts, whoſe cauſe *' 
ſuffered neceſlarily by theſe proceedings, complained 
much of the judgment pronounced by MRxLHIA DES and 


Caſæ nigræ; the other ſucceeded Majok ixus, biſhop of Carthage, | 
as leader of the Donatiſts, and received from his ſect, on account of his 


than 9 


oep v. % 
a Neame) who, beſides the inferiority of their number, Cexr.1V. 
{ _Fere not ſufficiently acquainted with the African affairs 
ies 10 be competent judges in the preſent queſtion. The 
RR Indulgent emperor, willing to remove theſe ſpecious 
1]. Complaints, ordered a ſecond and a much more numer- 
dus aſſembly to meet at Arles in the year 314, compoſed 
fy of biſhops from various provinces, from Italy, Gaul; 
in Germany, and Spain. Here again the Donatiſts loſt 
* heir cauſe, but renewed their efforts by appealing to 
of We immediate judgment of the emperor, who conde- 
his ended ſo far, as to admit their appeal; and in conſe- 
ag Apence thereof, examined the whole affair himſelf in 
ot dhe year 316 at Milan, in preſence of the contending 
of parties. The iſſue of this third trial was not more fa- 
of Purable to the Donatiſts than that of the two preceding 
he Puncils, whoſe deciſions the emperor confirmed by the 
0 ntence he pronounced [g]. Hence this perverſe ſect 
ifs Paded ConsTanTiNE with the bittereſt reproaches, 
e . d maliciouſly complained that Os ius, biſhop of Cor- 
4 tous, who was honoured with his friendſhip, and was 
n4 | Wrtimately connected with Cæcillaxus, had, by cor- 
na Lupt infinuations, engaged him to pronounce an unrighte- 
i. us ſentence. The emperor, animated with a juſt in- 
. 2Gignation at ſuch odious proceedings, deprived the Do- 
le. Patiſts of their churches in Africa, and ſent into baniſh- 


: 9 ent their ſeditious biſhops. Nay, he carried his re- 


pan three prelates, vis. MaTernvs, Rugricivs, and Magin us, 
"biſhops of Cologn, Autun, and Arles, to fit with him as judges of this 
*ZEontroverſy ; but afterwards he ordered ſeven more to be added to the. 
gumber, and as many as could ſoon and conveniently affemble z ſo that 
bey were at laſt nineteen in all.] 8 : . 

le! The proofs of the ſupreme power of the emperors, in religious 
batters, appear fo inconteſtable in this controverſy, that it is amazing 
ſhould ever have been called in queſtion. Certain it is, that, at this 
me, the notion of a ſupreme judge ſet over the church univerſal by 


"he appointment of CHRIST, never had entered in any one's head. 


: 4 he afſemblies of the clergy at Rome and Arles, are commonly called 
ouncils; but improperly, ſince, in reality, they were nothing more 


* 


fo 


ban meetings of judges, or commiſſaries appointed by the emperor. | 
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XI. IV. ſentment ſo far as to put ſome of them to death, probably b 


on account of the intolerable petulance and malignity they 
diſcovered both in their writings and in their diſcourſe, |* 
Hence aroſe violent commotions and tumults in Africa, 
as the ſect of the Donatiſts was extremely powerful and 
numerous there. The emperor endeavoured, by em- 

baſſes and negotiations, to allay theſe diſturbances, but 

his efforts were without effect. | . 

The orien V. Theſe unhappy commotions gave riſe, no doubt, 
of the C. to that horrible confederacy of deſperate ruffians, who 
cumcellienes. daſſed under the name of Circumcelliones. This ſuri- | 
ous, fearleſs, and bloody fet of men, compoſed of the 

rough and ſavage populace, who embraced the party of 

the Donatiſts, maintained their cauſe by the force of 

arms, and, over-running all Africa, filled that province 

with ſlaughter and rapine, and committed the moſt enor- 

mous acts of perfidy and crueity againſt the followers |? 

of Cazcilianus, This outrageous multitude, whom | 

no proſpect of ſufferings could terrify, and who, upon]! 

urgent occaſions, faced death itſelf with the moſt auda · 

cious temerity, contributed to render the ſect of the? 
Donatiſts an object of the utmoſt abhorrence; though |? 

it cannot be made appear from any records of undoubt- | 

ed authority, that the biſhops of that faction, thoſe, at 

leaft, who had any reputation for piety and virtue, either 4 
approved the proceedings, or ſtirred up the violence of 

this odious rabble. In the mean time, the flame of di- 

cord gathered ſtrength daily, and ſeemed to portend Þ 

the approaching horrors of a civil war; to prevent 

which, ConsTranTiNE having tried, in vain, every) 

other method of accommodation, aboliſhed, at laſt, by 

the advice of the governors of Africa, the laws that 

had been enacted againſt the Donatiſts, and allowed the i 

people a full liberty of adhering to the party they liked 

he: . : 

13 They are VI. After the death of Coxsr ANT INE the GFA" f 
in defeated. his ſon ConsTaNs, to whom Africa fell in the diviſion f 
of the empire, ſent Macarivs and PavLvs into that] 
1 province, with a view to heal this deplorable ſchiſm, 
0 and to engage the Donatiſts to conclude a peace. Do- 
NATUS il 
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' 7 narus, ſurnamed the GREAT, the principal biſhop of Cxxr. IV · 
9 'F f ſect, oppoſed all methods of reconciliation wich the 
7 4 utmoſt vehemence, and his example was followed by 
ol the other prelates of the party. The Circumceliiones 
BY | IF . irs continued to ſupport the cauſe of the Donatiis by 
ad ZZ aſſaſſinations, and maſſacres executed with the mott un- 
. relenting fury. They were, however, ſtopt in their ca- 
reer, and were defeated by Macarius at the battle of 
Z Bagnia. Upon this, the affairs of the Donatiſts de- 
Clined apace; and MacAklus uſed no longer the ſoft 
93 voice of perſuaſion to engage them to an accommoda- 
tion, but employed his authority for that purpoſe. A 
f few ſubmitted.: the greateſt part ſaved themſelves by 
flight; numbers were ſent into baniſhment, among 
1 v hom was DoN AT us the GREAT; and many of them 
were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. During theſe 
- Wrroutes, which continued near thirteen years, feveral 
ſteps were taken againſt the Donatiſts, which the equit- 
i able and impartial will be at a loſs to reconcile with the 
dictates of humanity and juſtice ; nor, indeed, do the 


1 4 "Catholics themſelves deny the truth of this aſſertion [þ]. 

ö „ And hence the complaints which the Donatiſts made of 

us the cruelty of their adverſaries [7]. 

b.. VII. The emperor Jol 1 Ax, upon his acceſſion to the The date of 
4 1 throne in the year 362, permitted the exiled Donatiſts mo. Nw 
her to return to their country, ard reftore them to the en- the empe- 

; "oy Poyment of their former liberty. This ſtep renewed the ad 3 
4 :Þ Fvigour of that expiring ſect, who, on their return from 


1 151 The teſtimony of Orrarus af Milevi, | is beyond exception in 
er) MT this matter; it is quoted from the third book of his treatiſe, De Schiſ- 

. mate Dona ſarum, i and runs thus: © Ab Operariis Unitatis (7. e. 
the emperor's ambaſſadors Macazivs and Paurus) multa quidem 
( aſpere geſta ſunt. —PFugeruni omnes Epiſcopi cum clericis ſuis, aliqui 
ſunt mortui: qui fortiores fuerunt, capti et longe relegati ſunt.” 
5 Orrarus, through the whole of this work, endeavours to excuſe the 
4 ſeverities committed againſt the Donatiſts, of which he lays the princi- 

bal fault upon that ſect itſelf, conſeſſing, however, that, in ſome inſtan- 
ces, the proceedings againſt them were too rigorous to deferve appro- 
W bation, or admit of an excule. 


[i] See Collat. Caribag. diei tertiæ, 1738. at the end of Orra- 
TUS, p. 315. 
A 3 | baniſh. 
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baniſhment, brought over, in a ſhort time, the greateſt 
part of the province of Africa to . their intereſts. 
GATT AN, indeed, publiſhed ſeveral edicts againſt them, 


and, in the year 377, deprived them of their churches, 
and prohibited all their aſſemblies public and private. 


But the fury of the Circumcelliones, who may be con- 
ſidered as the ſoldiery of the Donatiſts, and the appre- 


henſion of inteſtine tumults prevented, no doubt, the 


vigorous execution of thoſe laws. This appears from 1 
the number of churches which this people had in Afri- 


ca, towards the concluſion of this century, and which 9 
were ſerved by no leſs than four hundred biſhops. Two ; 


things, however, diminiſhed conſiderably the power and 
luſtre of this flouriſhing ſect, and made it decline apace 
about the end of this century: the one was a violent di- 
viſion that aroſe among them on account of a perſon 
named MAx1main ; and this diviſion, ſo proper to we- 
ken the common cauſe, was the moſt effectual inſtru- 
ment the Catholics could uſe to combat the Donatiſts. | * 
But a ſecond circumſtance which precipitated their de- 
cline was the zealous and fervent oppoſition of Aucrs: 
TiN, firſt preſbyter, and afterwards, biſhop of Hippo. 
This learned and 1 Ingenious prelate attacked the Dona- 
tiſts in every way. In his his writings, in his public 
diſcourſes, and in his private converſations, he expoſed the 
dangerous and ſeditious principles of this ſect in the 
ſtrongeſt manner; and as he was of a warm and active 
ſpirit, he an d againſt them not only the province 
of Africa, but alſo the whole Chriſtian world, and the 
imperial court. b 
VIII. The doctrine of the Donatifts was co 4 
to that of the church, as even their adverſaries confeſs; 
nor were their lives leſs exemplary than thoſe of other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, if we except the enormous conduct 
of the Circumcelliones, which the greateſt part of the 
ſect regarded with the utmoſt deteſtation and abhor- 
rence. The crime, therefore, of the Donatiſts lay pro- 
perly in the following things; in their declaring the 
church of Africa, which adhered to C&trLiants, fallen 
from the dignity and privileges of a true church, and 
W deprived 
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deprived of the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, on account of CxV r. IV. 


the offences with which the new biſhop, and Ferix of 
Aptungus, who had conſecrated him, were charged; in 
their pronouncing all the churches, who held commu- 
nion with that of Africa, corrupt and polluted; in 
maintaining that the ſanctity of their biſhops gave their 
community alone a full right to be conſidered as the 
true, the pure, and holy church; and in their avoiding 
all communication with other churcies, from an appre- 
henſion of contracting their impurity and corruption, 
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This erroneous principle was the ſource of that moſt 


ſhocking uncharitableneis and preſumption that appear- 
ed in their conduct to other churches. Hence they 


pronounced the ſacred rites and inſtitutions void of all 


virtue and efficacy among thoſe Chriſtians who were 
not preciſely of their ſentiments; and not only rebap- 
tized thoſe who came over to their party from other 
churches, but even with reſpect to thoſe who had been 
ordained miniſters of the goſpel ; they obſerved the ſe- 
vere cuſtom either of depriving them of their office, or 
obliging them to be ordained a ſecond time. This ſchiſ- 
matic peſtilence was almoſt wholly confined to Africa: 
for the few pitiful aſſemblies, which the Donatiſts had 
formed in Spain and Italy, had neither ſtability nor 
duration [x]. 3 


IX. The faction of the Donatiſts was not the only Thedearine 


one that troubled the church during this century. Soon 


after its commencement, even in the year 317, a new cening the 


of this cen- 
tury, con- 


contention aroſe in Egypt, upon a ſubject of much high- trinity. 


er importance, and with conſequence of a yet more per- 
nicious nature. The ſubject of this fatal controverſy, 


I] A more ample account of the Donatiſts will be found in the fol. 


rum, This diſſertation VaLes1us ſubjoined to his edition of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory of Euszzlus. Tou. ITT161us's Hiſtory of Do- 
natiſm, which is publiſhed in the Appendix to his book concerning the 


Towing writers: HENR. VALESIUSs, Diſſert. de Schiſmate Donatiſta- 


Herefies of® the apeſtolic age. Hexm. Wirtsivs Miſcellan. Sacror. tom. 


i. lib. iv. p. 742. Heng. Nogts. Hift. Donatian. augmented by the 


BALLEKINI Opp. tom. iv. p. xlv. Loxc's Hiſtory of the Denatiſts, 


London 1677, 8vo. Theſe are the ſources from whence we have 


drawn the accounts that we have given of this troubleſome ſeQ. 
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The Internal H15S 5 ＋ ORY Part II. 


which kindled ſuch deplorable diviſions throughout the 


= Chriſtian world, was the doctrine of þree perſons in the 
God: head; a doctrine which, in the three preceding cen- 
turies, had happily eſcaped the vain curioſity of human 


Feta dies, and been left undefined and undetermined 


by any particular ſet of ideas. The church, indeed, 


had frequently decided againſt the Sabellians and others, 


that there was a real difference between the Father and 
the Son, and that the Holy ho was diſtinct from them 
both, or, as Wwe commonly ſpeak, that three diſtinct 


perſons exiſt in the deity; but the mutual relation of 


theſe perſons to each other, and the nature of that diſ- 
tinction that ſubſiſts between them, are matters that 
hitherto were neither diſputed nor explained, and with 
reſpect to which the church had, conſequently, obſerv- 


ed a profound filence. Nothing was dictared to the 


faith of Chriſtians in this matter; nor were there any 


modes of expreſſion preſcribed as requiſite to be uſed 
in ſpeaking of this myſtery. Hence it happened, that 


the Chriſtian doctors entertained different ſentiments 
upon this ſubject without giving the leaſt offence, and 
difconred variouſſy, concer ning the diſtinctions between 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, each one following his re- 
ſr: eftive ohinion with the utmoſt liberty. In Egypt, and 
the adjacent countries, the greateſt part embraced in 


ths, as 575 as in other matters, the opinion of Or [GEN, 2 


who held that the Son was, in God, that which reaſon is 
in man; and that the Holy Ghoſt was nothing more than 
the divine energy, or active force. This notion is at- 
tended with many difficulties; and if it is not propoſed 
with the utmoſt caution, tends, in a particular man- 
ner, to remove all rea] diſtinction between the perſons 
in the God head, or, in other words, leads dircetly to 


| Sabellianiſm. 


X. lu an aſſembly of the preſbyters of Alexandria, 
the biſhop of that city, whoſe name was ALEX anDIR, 
expreſied his ſentiments on this head with a high de. 


gree of freedom and confidence; and maintained, a- 


mong other chings, that the ſon was not only of the 
ſame eminence and dignity, but alſo of the ſame eſſence 
with 


2 

L 
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Rios, one of the preſbyters, a man of a ſubtile turn, 


for his own opinions, or perſonal reſentment againſt his 
biſhops was the motive that influenced him, 1s not very 
certain. Be that as it will, he firſt treated, as falſe, the 
aſſertion of ALEXANDER, on account of its affinity to 
the Sabellian errors, which had been condemned by 
the church; and then running. himſelf, into the oppo- 
ſite extreme, he maintained, that the /n was totally 
and eſſentially diſtin ſrom the father ; that he was the 


1 firſt and nobleſt of thoſe beings, whom God the father 
' had created out of nothing, the inſtrument by whoſe 


- ſubordinate operation the almighty father formed the 
- univerſe, and therefore inferior to the father both in 
nature and in dignity. His opinions concerning the 
Holy Ghoſt are not fo well known. It is, however, cer- 


2 tain, that his notion concerning the /n of God was ac- 


companied and connected with other ſentiments, that 
were very different from thoſe commonly received 
among Chriſtians, though none of the ancient writers 


zhis followers [m]. | 


I/] See Sockares, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. v. THñZODORET. Hf. 


1 [m] For an account of the Arian controverſy, the curious reader 
"= mult conſult the Life of Conſtantine, by EuseB1vs ; the various libels of 
37 ATHANASIUs, Which are to be found in the firſt volume of his works; 
the Eccle/iaſtical Hiſtories of So cxAT ES, SozOMEN, and TheoDORET, 


. 
W 1 5 r 


. lowing age. But among all theſe, there is none to whom the merit of 


im partiality can be attributed with juſtice ; ſo that the Arian Hiſtory 


= ftands yet in need of a pen guided by integri:y and candour, and unbi- 


aſſed by affection or hatred. Both fides have deſerved reproach upon 
this head: and thoſe who have hitherto written the hiſtory of the Arian 
| controverſy, have only eſpied the faults of one fide. e. g. lt is a com- 
mon opinion, that Artus was too much attached to the opinions of 
Paro and Ortcen (ſee Petav. Dogm, Theol. tom. ii. lib. i. cap. viii.) 
but this common opinion is a vulgar error. OriGen and PLaTto 
entertained notions entirely different from thoſe of Axius, whereas 
7 ALEXANDER, his antagoniſt, undoubtedly, followed the manner of 
- OrIGEN, 
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with the father [/]. This aſſertion was oppoſed by A- CxNr. IV. 


and remarkable for his eloquence. Whether his zeal | 


the gt Hereſy of Er Ir HA Ius, and other writers of this and the fol- 
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Carr. IV. 


The pro- 
greſs of the 
Arian ſect. 


_ ceived this ſevere and ignominious ſhock with great 


fluence and authority. The emperor ConsTANTINE, | 37 
looking upon the ſubject of this controverſy, as a mat 


wrote from thence ſeveral letters to the moſt eminent 


that his admonitions were without effect, and that the 
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XI. The opinions of Ag1vus were no ſooner divulged, 
than they found in Egypt, and the neighbouring provin- 
ces, a multitude of abettors, and among thele many 
who were. diſtinguiſhed as much by the ſuperiority of 
their learning and genius, as by the eminence of their 
rank and ſtation in the world. ALEXANDER, on the 
other hand, in two councils aſſembled at, Alexandria, 
accuſed Ax ius of i impiety, and cauſed him to be expel- 
led from the communion of the church. Ax1vs re- 


firmneſs and conſtancy of mind; retired into Paleſtine; 


5 
. 


men of thoſe times, in which he endeavoured to Sm. | Y 
ſtrate the truth of his opinions, and that with ſuch ſun- 
prizing ſucceſs, that vaſt numbers were drawn over to 
his party; and among theſe EuskB Ius, biſhop 'of | I 
NMicomedia, a man diſtinguiſhed in the church by his in- Z 


ter of ſmall importance, and as little connected with | 
the fundamental and eſſential doctrines of o_—_ i 1 
contented himſelf at firſt with addreſſing a letter to the 1 
contending parties, in which he admoniſhed them to 
put an end to their diſputes. But when the prince 1 


troubles and commotions, which the paſſions of men too 1 | 
often mingle with religious diſputes, were — I 
and encreaſing daily throughout the empire, he aſſem- # 1 A 
bled, at length, in the year 325, the famous council at 9 3 
Nice in Bitbynia, wherein the deputies of the church ; 
univerſal were ſummoned to put an end to this contro 
verſy. In this general council, after many keen Gs ; bw 
bates, and violent efforts of the two parties, the doc- 1 25 


trine of Ax us was condemned; CHRIS declared 


conſubſtantial [u], or, of the ſame eſſence, with the fa-7 


ther, the vanquiſhed preſpyter baniſhed among the 


Oxiekx, in explaining the doctrine of the three Fe” DI See Cus- ; 
worTH's Intellefual Syſlem of the Doe . | 5 
[n] Opogo40;. 
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5 Illyrians, and his followers compelled to give their Cent. IV. 


aſient to the creed [o], or confeſſion of faith, which was 
compoſed by this council. | 


XII. The council aſſembled by ConsranTiNE at The council 


Nice, is one of the moſt famous and intereſting events 
that are preſented to us in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and 


yet, what is moſt ſurprizing, there is no part of the 


= hiſtory of the church that has been unfolded with ſuch 
* negligence, or rather paſſed over with ſuch rapidity [p]. 


N 

WW 

RAVI 
948 


time nor place in which it was aſſembled, the number of 
thoſe who ſat in council, nor the biſhop who preſided in 
it. No authentic acts of its famous ſentence have been 
committed to writing, or, atleaſt, none have been tranſ- 
mitted to our times [q]. | 


The eaſtern Chriſtians differ from all others both 


concerning the number and the nature of the Jaws that 
were enacted in this celebrated council. The latter 


* 
1 
v2 8 


have admitted as genuine, and alſo from other authen- 


=X tumults that had fo long troubled the church. The 
XX controveriy, concerning the time of celebrating Eaſter, 


lo] Joun Cukisr. Suicer has illuftrated this famous creed from 
ſeveral important and ancient records, in a very learned book pub- 
"7 liſhed in 4** at Utrercht, in the year 1918, 
le] SeeIrTriGir Hiforia Concihii Nicem, which was publiſhed after 
9 his death. LE CLERC, Biblioibegue Hiftor. et Univerſelle, tom. x. p. 
421. tom. xxii. p. 291. BEAUsoRRE, Hiſtoire de Manichee, et de Mani- 
cheiſwte, tom. i. p. 5 co. The accounts, which the Oriental writers have 
given of this council, have been collected by Euses. Renavbor, in 
bis Hiſtory of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 6 
e | EvszB1vs, p. 223. Jos. Siu. AssEMAN. Bibl. Oriental. Clement. 
0X /tican. tom. i. p. 195. The hiſtory of this council was written by 
& MazuThnas, a Syrian, but is long ſince loſt, *. 
W [1] Tn. Irricrvs, Supplem. opp. Clement, Alex. p. 
; Siu. ASSEMAN. Bibliotb. Orient. Clement. FVatic. tom. 
Evszr. Renavpor, Hiſter. 


191, Jos. 


EP". 197: 
Patriarch, Alexandriner. p. 71. my 


Was 


The ancient writers are neither agreed concerning the 


tic records, not only that Ax us was condemned in this 
council, but that ſome other points were determined, 
and certain meaſures agreed upon to calm thoſe religious 


7] See the Aunotations of VaLESIVUs upon the Becleſraftical Hiſtory of | 
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The hiſtory 
of ' Ar1anilme 
after the 
council of 
Nice, 


they vers upon the point of falling into a very capital 


clericarum, p. 170. 
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was terminated [s]; the troubles which NovaT1an had 
excited, by oppoſing the re- admiſſion of the lagſed to 
the communion of the church were compoſed ; the 
Meletian ſchiſm was condemned :]; the juriſdiction of 
the greater biſhops preciſely defined and determined (i]; 
with ſeveral other matters of a like nature. But while 
theſe good prelates were employing all their zeal and at- 
tention to correct the miſtakes and errors of others, 


one themſelves. For they had almoſt come to a reſo- # 
lution of impoſing upon the clergy the yoke of perpe- = 
tual cchbacy, when ParanuTIus put a ſtop to their : 
proceedings, and warded off that unnatural law [w]. 
XIII. But notwithſtanding ail theſe determinations, 
the commotions excited by this controverſy remained. 
yet in the minds of many, and the ſpirit of difſenſion 


[(s) The deciſion, with reſpet to Eaſter, was in favour of the 
cultom of the weſiern churches; and accordingly all churches were 
ordered to celebrate that feſtival on the Sunday which immediately fol- 
lowed the 14 of the firſt moon that happened after the vernal 

uinox. ] . | | 

IC MELET1vus. biſhop of Lycepolis in Eeypt, was accuſed and con- 
victed of having offered incenſe to idols; and, in conſequence thereof, 
was depoſed by PETER, biſhop of Alexandria, whole juriſdiction extend- 
ed throughout all Egypt, MeLETIuUs, upon this, became the head 
of a ſchiſm in the church, by aſſuming to himſelf the power of ordina- 
tion, which was veited in the biſhop of Alexandria, and exerciſed by 
him in all the Egyptian churches. Eexienanivs attributes the diſſen- 
ſions between MeLET1Us and PETER to another cauſe {Hzr. 68) he 
alleges, that the vigorous proceedings of PETER againſt MeLEeTIus 
were occaſioned by the Jatter's refuſing to re-admit into the church thoſe 
who had fallen from the faith during DiocLEeT1an's perſecution, before 
their penitential trial was entirely finiſhed. The former opinion is main- 7 
tained by SocRaTEs and THEODORET, Whoſe authority is certain 
more reſpectable than that of Erxieyanius.] — 

() The confuſion that MeLeTivs introduced, by preſuming (as 

was obſerved in the preceding note) to violate the juriſdiction of le EN, M7 
the metropolitan of Alexaid:ia, by conferring ordination in a province 
where he alone had a right to ordain, was reQified by the council of 
Nice, who determined, that the metropolitan biſhops, in their reſpective 
provinces, ſhould have the ſame power and authority that the biſhop 
of Rome exerciſed over the Suburbicarian churches and countries.] 

([w] SoCRaTEs, Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. viii. compared with Franc. 
Baipuinus in Cunſlani, Magn, and GEORGE CALIxr us, De conjugio 
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council and the authority of the emperor. For thoſe, 
who, in the main, were far from being attached to the 


party of Akiuvs, found many things reprehenſible both 


in the decrees of the council, and in the forms of ex- 
preſſion which it employed to explain the controverted 
points; while the Arians, on the other hand, left no 
means untried to heal their wound, and to recover their 


place and their credit in the church. And their efforts 
were crowned with the deſired ſucceſs. For a few years 


after the council of Nice, a certain Arian prieſt, who 


had been recommended to the emperor, in the dying 


words of his ſiſter ConsTANnTIa, found means to per- 
ſuade ConstanTINE the GREAT, that the condemnation 


the malice of his enemies, than to their zeal for the 
truth. In conſequence of this, the emperor recalled 
him from baniſhment in the year 350 [x], repealed the 
laws that had been enacted againſt him, and permitted 
his chief protector, Euszsius of Nicomedia, and his 


[(x) The preciſe time, in which Axt us was recalled from baniſh- 


ment, has not been fixed with ſuch perfect certainty, as to prevent a di- 


verſity of ſentiments on that head. The annotations of the learned 
VaLes1vs (ox VaLots) upon Sozomen's Hiſtory, p. 10 and 11, will 
caſt ſome light upon this matter, and make it probable, that Dr. Mo- 
SHEIM has placed the recall of Axl us too late, at leaſt by two years. 
VaLEs81Us has proved, from the authority of PRHILoOSToRG Ius, and 
from other moſt reſpectable monuments and records, that EuszB1vus of 
Nicomedia, and THEOGNIS, who were baniſhed by the emperor about 
three months after the council of Nice, i. e. in the year 325, were re- 
called in the year 328. Now, in the writing by which they obtained 
their return, they pleaded the reſtoration of Az1vs as an argument for 


= theirs, which proves that he was recalled before the year 330. The 


ſame VarLzsivs proves, that Ax ius, the firſt head of the Arian ſect, 
was dead before the council of Tyre, which was transferred to Jeruſa- 
lem; and that the letters which CoxsrANTINE addreſſed to that 
council in favour of Arxius and his followers, were in behalf of a 


ſecond chief of that name, who put himſelf at the head of the Arians, 


and who, in conjunction with Euzotus, preſented to ConsTaNTINE 
ſuch a confeſſion of their faith, as made him imagine their doctrine to be 
orthodox, and procured their reconciliation with the church at the 
council of Jeruſalem. See Aunt, Valeſ. ad, Hifl. Socrat. lib. i. cap. 
XXxlil. p. 16.] 9 


vindictive 
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and controverſy triumphed both over the decrees of the CX r. IV. 


F ſolemnity, reinſtated in their privileges, and received 
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moſt from the violent meaſures of the Arian party. 


3 The Internal HISTORY Part I, 1 
Ci vr. IV. vindictive faction, to vex and oppreſs the partiſans of | 
— the Nicene council in various ways. ATHANASIUs, | 
biſhop of Alexandria, was one of thoſe who ſuffered 


Invincibly firm in his purpoſe, and deaf to the moſt 
powerful ſollicitations and entreaties, he obſtinately re- 
fuſed to reſtore Aulos to his former rank and office. 
On this account he was depoſed, by the council held at 
Tyre, in the year 335, and was afterwards baniſhed into 
Gaul, while Akius and his followers were, with great 


into the communion of the church. The people of 
Alexandria, unmoved by theſe proceedings in favour of #8 
Aklus, perſiſted to refuſe him a place among their preſ- 
| byters ; upon which the emperor invited him to Con- 
fantinople in the year 336, and ordered ALEXANDER, i 
the biſhop of that city, to admit him to his communion, 
But before this order could be put in execution, 
Alus died at Conflantinople in a very diſmal man- 
ner [y], and the emperor CoNSTANTINE furvived him 

but a ſhort time. 1 | 
Vader the XIV. After the death of ConsTanTint the GREAT, 
1 one of his ſons, CoNs AN TIUSs, who, in the diviſion of 1 
' the empire, became the ruler of the eaſt, was warmly 
attached to the Arian party, whoſe principles were alſo 
zealouſly adopted by the empreſs, and, indeed, by the 
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0% The diſmal manner in which Ax ius is ſaid to have expired, by 8 
his entrails falling out as he was diſcharging one of the natural functions, 
is a fact that has been called in queſtion by ſome modern writers, 
though without foundation, ſince it is confirmed by the unexceptionable 
teſtimonies of SocRaTES, SOZzOMEN, ATHANASIUS, and others, 
The cauſes of this tragical death have, however, furniſhed much mat- 
ter of diſpute. The ancient writers, who conſidered this event as a 
judgment of heaven, miraculouſly drawn down, by the prayers of the mn 
jult to puniſh the impiety of Artvus, will find little credit, in our 
times, among ſuch as have ſtudied with attention and impartiality tbe 


hiſtory of Arianiſm. After having conſidered this matter with the ut? 
molt care, it appears to me extremely probable, that this unhappy man 
was a victim to the reſentment of his enemies, and was deſtroyed by) 
poiſon, or ſome ſuch violent method. A blind and fanatical zeal for in 
certain ſyſtems of faith, has, in all ages, produced ſuch horrible acts of 4 
cruelty and injuſtice. ] 2 
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Chap. V. of the CHURCH. | „ 
whole court. On the other hand, ConsTANTINE and Cx r. IV. 
*X ConsTans, emperors of the weſt, maintained the 
decrees of the council of Nice throughout all the provin- 1 


ces, where their juriſdiction extended. Hence aroſe 1 
endleſs animoſities and ſeditions, treacherous plots, and 1 
open acts of injuſtice and violence between the two con- = 
= tending parties. Council was aſſembled againſt council, 1 
and their jarring and contradictory decrees ſpread per- | 
plexity and confuſion throughout the Chriſtian world. i 
In the year 350, ConsTans was aſſaſſinated.; and 
about two years after this, a great part of the weſtern if 
empire, particularly Rome and Italy, fell into the hands | 
of his brother ConsTanT1us. This change was ex- 
tremely unfavourable to thoſe who adhered to the decrees 
pof the council of Nice. The emperor's attachment to 
the Arians animated him againſt their adverſaries, 
vhom he involved in various troubles and calamities, 
and obliged many of them, by threats and puniſhment, to 
Tome over to the ſect which he eſteemed and protected. 
g mong theſe forced proſelytes was LiBertus the Roman 
Pontiff, who was compelled to embrace Arianiſm in the 
Pear 357. The Nicene party meditated repriſals, and 
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Paited only a convenient time, a fit place, and a proper 

pOccaſion for executing their reſentment. Thus the 

piſtory of the church, under the emperor Covsr A- 

Ti vs, preſents to the reader a perpetual ſcene of tumult 

Ind violence, and the deplorable ſpectacle of a war 
Arried on between brothers, without religion, juſtice, 

=& humanity, 

XV. The death of ConsTanT1us, in the year 362, Vnder Julian | 
Fanged conſiderably the face of religious affairs, and Han 

miniſhed greatly the ſtrength and influence of the 

ran party. Julian, who by his principles, was na- 

rally prevented from taking a part in the controverſy, 
ſtowed his protection on neither ſide, but treated 

em both with an impartiality which was the reſult of 
perfect indifference. Jovian, his ſucceſſor, declared 

Imſelf in favour of the Nicene doctrine, and immedi- 

CE tely the whole weſt, with a conſiderable part of the, 

BY ſtern provinces, changed fides, conformed to the 

= | sees 
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CV r. IV. decrees of the council of Nice, and abjured the Arian 


—— 


Under Va- 
lentinian and 
Valeas. 


quillity. His zeal for their intereſts, though fervent of + 


ſo that the public profeſſion of the Arian doctrine was 1 


ſyſtem. 

The ſcene, however, changed again in the year 364, 
when VALENTINIAN, and his brother VaLENs, were! 
raiſed to the empire. VALENTINIAN adhered to the 
decrees of the Nicene council; and hence the whole 6 
Arian ſect, a few churches excepted, was deſtroyed and 
extirpated in the weſt. VaLeNs, on the other hand“, 
favoured the Arians; and his zeal for their cauſe expo- | 
ſed their adverſaries the Nicenians, in the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, to many ſevere trials and ſufferings. Theſe 
troubles, however, ended with the reign of this empe- |! E 
ror, who fell in a battle which was fought againſt the 
Goths in the year 378, and was ſucceeded by GRATI AV, 
a friend to the Nicenians, and the reſtorer of their tran- by 


and active, was ſurpaſſed by that of his ſucceſſor, Tus | 3 
ODOSIUS the GREAT, who raiſed the ſecular arm againſt: 
the Arians with a terrible degree of violence, drove? 
them from their churches, enacted laws, whoſe ſe- | 3 
verity expoſed them to the greateſt calamities, 25 AR 
and rendered, throughout his dominions, the decrees 
of the council of Nice triumphant over all oppoſition ; | Sy 
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confined to the barbarous and unconquered nations, 3 
ſuch as the Burgundians, Goths, and Vandals. EY 

During this long and violent conteſt between the | bo 
Nicenians and Arians, the attentive and impartial wil 
acknowledge, that unjuſtifiable meaſures were taken, 
and great exceſſes committed on both ſides. So that 
when, abſtracting from the merits of the cauſe, ve 


1 


wh 


3, - p 


only conſider with what temper, and by what means, 4 


Various ſects 
of Arians. 


the parties defended their reſpective opinions, it will be * 
difficult to determine which of the two exceeded mot EF 
the bounds of probity, charity, and moderation. 1 

XVI. The efforts of the Arians to maintain thei: um 
cauſe, would have been much more prejudicial to the 


IE)] IE Codex 7. farc anus, tom. vi. p. 5. 10. 130. 146 ; as al | 4 


' Gonorke D's Annotations thereupon. 
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Chap: V. of ihe CHURCH. 349 
church than they were in effect, had not the members Cx r. IV- 
of that ſet been divided among themſelves, and torn : 

into factions, which regarded each other with the bitter- 

eſt averſion. Of theſe, the ancient writers make men- 
tion under the names of Semi-arians, Euſebians, Aetians, 

Eunomians, Acacians, Pſathyrians, and others : but 

they may all be ranged with the utmoſt propriety into 

three claſſes. I he firſt of theſe were the primitive and b 

genuine Arians, who rejecting all thoſe forms and modes i 

of expreſſion which the moderns had invented to render 4 

their opinions leſs ſhocking to the Nicenians, taught 

== ſimply, * That the fon was not begotten of the father 
== © (1. e produced out of his ſubſtance) but only created 
nit of nothing.” This claſs was oppoſed by the Semi- 
> arians, who, in their turn, were abandoned by the 
2 Eunomians, or Anomeans, the diſciples of Ærius and 
== Evnomivs, of whom the latter was eminent for his 
knowledge and penetration. The Semi-arians held, 
tbbat the ſon was ipersons, i. e. fimilar to the father in his 
elence, not by nature, but by a peculiar privilege ;, and 
the leading men of this party were GROHE of Laodicea, 
and BasiLtus of Ancyra [a] The Eunomians, who 
were alſo called Attians and Exucontians, and may be 
counted in the number of pure Arians, maintained, 
that CHRIST Was ETrgogTi05, OT avi 1, e, Unlike the fa- 

ther as well in his eſſence, as in other reſpects [B]. 

Under this general diviſion, many other ſubordinate ſets 

were comprehended, whoſe ſubtilties and refinements 

EFFvpave been but obſurely developed by the ancient writers. 

he Arian cauſe ſuffered as much from the diſcord and 

ganimoſities that reigned among theſe ſects, as from 
the laboured confutations and the zealous efforts of the 
orthodox party: ; 
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Learned Volor has given a ſecond edition in his Biblioth. Heæreſiolgo. 
1 Om. u. p. 119. N 3 | 8 | 
= [5] See Basnace's Diſſert. de Eunomio, in the Lefiones Antique of 
[Canis tus, tom. i. p. 172. where we find the confeſſion and apology of 
WEuUNoM1US yet extant, See alſo Jo. Als. Fanxic. Bibliotheca Græc. 
ol. vii. p. 100—148, and the Codex Theods/, tom. vi. p. 147. 1 55. 
57. 167. 200, & c. | | OIL Loy: 


es . VXVII. [ 
; : ? 5 8 | 4 : 


£1 [a] See Pxup, Maran's Diſſert. fur les Semi- arient, of which the 
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occaſioned by the indiſcreet lengths to which the con- 
tending parties puſhed their reſpective opinions. And 
ſuch, indeed, are too generally the unhappy effects of 
_ diſputes, in which human paſſions have ſo large a part. 
Some, while they were careful in avoiding, and zealous | 
in oppoling, the ſentiments of Aklus, ran headlong into! 
ſyſtems of doctrine of an equally dangerous and per.. 
nicious nature. Others, in defending the Arian notions, | 
went further than their chief, and thus fell into errors“ 
much more extravagant than thoſe which he maintained. bp 
Thus does it generally happen in religious controverſies ;| 
the human mind amidſt its preſent imperfection and in- 
firmity, and its unhappy ſubjection to the empire of 
imagination and the dictates of ſenſe, rarely follows the 
middle way in the ſearch of truth, or contemplate 
ſpiritual and divine things with that accurateneſs and 1 
ſimplicity, that integrity and moderation, which alone 7 
can guard againſt erroneous extremes. 5 

Among thoſe who fell into ſuch extremes by their in- 
conſiderate violence in oppoſing the Arian ſyſtem, 
APoLLINARI1s the younger biſhop of Laodicea, may be] 
juſtly placed, though otherwiſe a man of diſtinguiſhed|] 
merit, and one whole learned labours had rendered to 
religion the moſt important ſervices. He defended || 
ſtrenuouſly the divinity of Cyr1sT againſt the Arians; 
but, by indulging himſelf too freely in philoſophical dil- 
tinctions and ſubtilties, he was carried ſo far as to deny, be. 
in ſome meaſure, his humanity. He maintained that Wl 
the body, which Chaisr aſſumed, was endowed with 1 
ſenſitive, and not a rational ſoul; and that the divine 
nature performed the functions of reaſon, and ſupplied 
the place of what we call the mind, the ſpiritual and 
intellectual principle in man. And from this it e 
to follow, as a natural conſequence, that the divine a. 
ture in CHRIST was blended with the human, and fl 


fered with it the pains of crucifixion and death elt fa i" I 
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Ice) However erroneous the bypotheſis of Aro LLINARIS may vil 
deen, the conſequences bere drawn from 1 it, are not entirely juſt; fort 
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Chap. V. of the CHURCH. 351 
This great man was led aſtray, not only by his love of CexT.1V? 
diſputing, but alſo by an immoderate attachment to the = 
Platonic doctrine, concerning the two-fold nature of the | : | 
BS foul, which was too generally adopted by the divines of | 
this age; and Which, undoubtedly, (perverted their 1 
judgment in ſeveral reſpects, and led them to erroneous 
and extravagant deciſions on various ſubjects. 

Other errors, beſide that now mentioned, are impu— 
ted to Aroi.Linak1s by certain ancient writers; but it 
is not ealy to determine bow far they deſerve credit 
"If upon that head id]. Be that as it will, his doctrine was 
WE received by great numbers in almoſt all the eaſtern pro- 
viaces, though, by the different explications that were 
given of it, its votaries were ſubdivided into various 
WE ſects It 14 not, however, maintain its ground long; 
but being attacked, at the ſame time, by the laws of 
the emperors, the decrees of councils, and the wri- 
IX tings of the learned, it ſunk, by degrees, under their 
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WE united force. | | 5 
VII. Maxciiivs, biſhop of Ancyra in Calatia, Marcellus of 


f ö 0 . 1 . © Ancyra. 
may be ranked in the fame claſs with ApoLLIN ARIS, if 


we are to give credit to Evsemius of Cæſarea, and the 
reſt of his adverſaries, who repreſent his explication of 
the doctrine of the trinity as bordering upon the Sabellian 
Wand Samoſatenian errors. Many, however, are of 
opinion, that Eusestivs of Cæſarea, and the biſhop'of 
I N:comedia, who bore the ſame name, repreſented with 
Wpartiality the ſentiments of Marcellus, on account of 
the bitterneſs and vehemence which he diſcovered in his 


Wit is true, that the human ſoul does not, in any reſpect. ſuffer death by 
the diſſolution of the body, the fame muſt hold good with reſpect to the. 
Jivine nature! e or %%% oh 7 tas 
= [4] See Baznacn's Hiftoria Hæreſis Apollinaris, publiſhed a ſecond: . * 

time by Voir, in his Bibliztheca Hereftologica, tom. i faſcic. i, p. 1 
11890, and improved by ſome learned and important additions. See f 
so om i faſcic in. and p. 607. of this latter work. The laws that 2 


gere enacted againſt the tollowers of AroIIINARISs, are extant in f 
the Theods/ian Code, tom vi p. 144. See an account of Ar oLE ü- 1 


„nis, and his Hereh, in the Engliſh edition of BAT L's Dictionary, 5 1 
the article AroLLINARISs. | | = 
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though it ſhould be acknowledged, that, in ſome parti- 
culars, the accuſations of his enemies carried an aſpect 
of partiality and reſentment, yet it is manifeſt, that 
they were far from being entirely groundleſs. For, if 
the doctrine of MarcELLUs be attentively examined, it 
will appear, that he conſidered the Son and the Holy 
Ghoſt as two emanations from the divine nature, which, 
after performing their reſpective offices, were to return 
again into the /ubRance of the father; and every one 
will perceive, at firft ſight, how incompatible this 
opinion is with the belief of three diſtin& perſons in the 
God-head. Beſides this, a particular circumſtance which 
augmented conſiderably the averſion of many to Max- 
CELLUS, as allo the ſuſpicion of his erring in a capital! 
manner, was his obſtinately refuſing, towards the con- 
cluſion of his life, to condemn the tenets of his diſciple | 
 PHoTINUSs [| e]. - 3 

XIX. Prortivus, biſhop of Sirmium, may, with 
propriety, be placed at the head of thoſe whom the 
Arian controverſy was the occaſion of ſeducing into the 
moſt extravagant errors. This prelate publiſhed, in 
the year 343, his opinions concerning the deity, which 
were equally repugnant to the Orthodox and Arian ſyſ- 
tems. His notions, which have been but obſcurely, | 
and indeed ſometimes inconſiſtently repreſented by the 
ancient writers, amount to this, when attentively e- 
amined: That Jtsvs Cukisr was born of the HoLy 
„ Ghost and the Virgin Mary; that a certain divine 
© emanation, or ray (which he called the Word) deſcend- 
„ ed upon this extraordinary man; that, on account 
of the union of the divine word with his human nature, 
„Jesus was called the Son of God, nay, God himſelf ; | 
% and that the Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtin& perſon, but 
a celeſtial virtue proceeding from the deity.” The | 
temerity of this bold innovator was chaſtiſed, not only 
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[e] See MonTraucon's Diatriba de Cauſſa Marcelli in Nova Collec- 
tiene Patrum Græcorum, tom. ii. p. 51 ; ay allo Gervais, Vie de s. 
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held in the years 345 and 347, and in that of Sir mium, 


of their aſſemblies held at Srirazum, in the year 351. 
In conſequence of all this, Puorixus was degraded 
from the epiſcopal dignity, and died | in exile in the year 
2 
gs i him aroſe MackpoN us, biſhop of Con- 
lantinople, a very eminent Semi- arian doctor, who, 
through the influence of the Eunomiaas, was depoſed 
nr by the council of Conflantinople, in the year 360, and 
ſent into exile, where he formed the ſect of the Mace- 
donians, or Pneumatomachians. In his exile, he de- 
3 5 clared with the utmoſt freedom thoſe ſentiments which 
N C he had formerly either concealed, or, at leaſt, taught 
3 wich much circumſpection. He conſidered the Holy Ghoſt 
Fas © a divine energy diffuſed throughout the univerſe, 


N. 


Son [%].“ This opinion had many partiſans in the 


Joposlus, in the year 381, at Conflantinople (to which 
g e ſecond rank among the @cumenical, or general coun- 


I to the growing evil, and cruſhed this riſing ſect before 
it had arrived at its full maturity. An hundred and 
fifty biſhops, who were preſent at this council, gave the 
finiſhing touch to what the council of Nice had left im- 
Perfect, and fixed, in a full and determinate manner, 
the dockline of three PEkSONS in one Gop. which is as 
Pet received among the generality of Chriſtians. This 
venerable aſſembly did not ſtop here; they branded, 


Cf) According to Dr. Laxvxex'saccount, this council of Antioch, 


s our author affirms. See LaxDwe's Credibility, &c. vol. ix p 13; 


i cap. xviii. xix.] 
le] Orin 375, as is concluded from Junowr 's Chronicle. 
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Ron. ITTIG1vs, Hiſtoria Photini in App, ad librum de Herefiar chis 
evi Apoſtolici. 


| [5] SQCBATES, Hf, Bcelef. lib. iv. cap. ir. 
B b 3 


; $ ſee alſo ATHANAS. De Synod. N. vi, vii. compared with SOCRAT, lib, | 


2] Martr. LaxxoGuy, De Photino, et ejus multiplici condemnatione, 


with 


2 whoſe date is uncertain, but alſo by the Arians in one 


The hereſy 
of Macedo- 
nius. 


| 4 5 and not as a perſon diſtin& from the Father and the 


Aliatie provinces ; but the council aſſembled, by Taz- 


E Jcils is commonly attributed) put a ſtop by its authority 


In 345, was held by the Arians or Euſebians, and not by the Or chodox, 
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by the orthodox in the councils of Antioch [F] and Milan, Cx xx. Iv. 
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upon all the hereſies that were hitherto known; they Þ 
advanced the biſhop of Conſtantinople, on account of the | 


5 eminence and extent of the city in which he reſided, to 
I the firſt rank after the Roman pontiff, and determined 
1 ſeveral other points, which they looked upon as eſſen- 
| — tial to the well-being of the church in general |]. 


The Priſcili- XXI. The frenzy of the ancient Gnoſtics, winch had 
anille. been ſo often vanquithed, and, in appearance, removed 


perſon named Mank of Memphis, in Egypt, whote con. 
verts at firſt were not very numerous. iy increaſed 


iety. Among others, PxISCILLIAN, a layman, diftin- 


doctrine, and became its moſt zealous and ardent de- 
fender. Hence he was accuted by ſeveral biſhops, and 
by a reſcript obtained from the emperor Ge aTtan, he 


384 [1], before Maximus, who had procured the 


i] SOCRATES, Hip. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. vii. p. 264. Sozounn: 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. vii. p. 711. 


ITaacivs, two cruel and perſecuting eccleſiaſtics, obta ned from 
GRATIAN the reſcript abovementioned. See Sur vic. Sever. Hi. 
Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xIvit. p. 283. edit. Leipſick, 8vo.] 

I Upon the death of GRaTIAn, who had favoured PRISCILLIAV 
towards the latter end of his reign, ITHACIUs preſented to Maximus 


n SULP. 9EVER, lib. i i. cap. xlix. p. 287. 
 Ganl; 


[{4) This baniſhment was the effect of a ſentence pronounced againſt 
PRIscILLIAN, and ſome of his followers, by a ſynod convened at 
Saragoſſa in the year 380; in conſequence of which, Ipactvs and 


7 
5 


CenT.lV with infamy, all the errors, and ſet a mark of exccration E 


by the various remedies that had been uted for that 
purpoe, broke out a new in Spain It was tranſported | 
thither, in the beginning of tnis century, by a ccrtain Fe 


however, in proceſs of time, and counted in their num- | 
ber ſeveral perſons 1 eminent for their learning and 


guiſhed by his birth, fortune, and eloquence, and after- 
wards biſhop of Abila, was infected with this odious Þ 


was baniſhed with his followers from Spain [x], but was 
reſtored, ſome time after by an edict of the ſame prince, 
to his country and his functions. His ſufferings did not % 
end here; for he was accuſed a ſecond time, in the year 


aſſaſſination of GRATIAN, and made himſelf maſter of 


a petition againſt him; whereupon this prince appointed a council to be | 5 
held at Bourdeaux, om which PRISCILLIAN appealed to the bay 2 1 


fe 

15 

3 I 
35d, 

* 
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Saul; and, by the order of that prince, was put to Cenr. IV. 
death, at Treves, with ſome of his aſſociates. The agents, 
EZ however, by whoſe barbarous zeal this ſentence was 
obtained, were juſtly regarded with the utmoſt abhor- 
= rence by the biſhops of Gaul and Italy Im]; for Chriſ- 
tians had not yet learned, that giving over heretics to 
be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, was either an act of piety 
or juſtice [x] ; no: [This abominable doctrine was re- 
ſerved for thoſe times, when religion was to become an 
== inſtrument of deſpotiſm, or a pretext for the exerciſe of 
ZZ malevolence, vengeance, and pride.) 

The death of P«1sc1LL1an was leſs pernicious to the 

== progreſs of his opinions, than might naturally have been 
expected. His doctrine not only ſurvived him, but 

= was propagated through the greateſt part of Spain and 

"XZ Gaul. And, even ſo far down as the ſixth century, the 

XX followers of this unhappy man gave much trouble to 
the biſhops and clergy in thoſe provinces. 

XXII. None of the ancient writers have given an ac- Their doe- 
curate account of the doctrine of the Priſcillianiſts. Ma- e. 
= ny, on the contrary, by their injudicious repreſentations 

pol it, have highly disfigured it, and added new degrees 
of obſcurity to a ſyſtem which was before ſufficiently 

+ dark and perplexed. It appears, however, from au- 

XX thentic records, that the difference between their doc- 
trine, and that of the Manicheans, was not very con- 
ſiderable. For * they denied the reality of CuR1sT's 
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lle) It may be intereſting to the reader, to hear the character of the 
EE firſt perſon that introduced civil perſecution into the Chriſtian church. 
XX © He was a man abandoned to the moſt corrupt indolence, and with- 
bout the leaſt tincture of true piety. He was audacious, talkative, 
RE *< impudent, luxurious, and a ſlave to his belly. He accuſed as heretics 
and as protectors of PRISCILLI Ax, all thoſe whoſe lives were conſe- 
== < crared to the purſuit of piety and knowledge, or diſtinguifhed by 
= © aQs of mortification and abſtinence, c.“ Such is the character 
which Sui.P1Civs SEveERVUsS, who had anextterne averſion to the ſenti- 
ments of PzisciLLian, gives us of ITHactus biſhop of Sſuba, by 
whoſe means he was put to death.] | 

Ia] See Sute, Sever. Hift. Sacr. edit. Leipſ. $vo, 1709. where 
MaxTin, the truly apoſtolical biſhop of Tours, ſays to Maximus, 
Avwum efſe et inauditu in nefus ut cauſam eccltfie judex ſeculi judicaret. 
dee alſo Dial. iii. de vita Martini, cap. xi. p. 495. | 
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Cenr.IV.* birth and incarnation ; maintained, that the viſible 
„ univerſe was not the production of the ſupreme deity, 
but of ſome dæmon, or malignant principle; adopted 
the doctrine of eons, or emanations, from the divine 
% nature; conſidered human bodies as priſons formed, 
& by the author of evil, to enſlave celeſtial minds; con- 
demned marriage, and diſbelieved the reſurrection of 
„the body.” Their rule of life and manners was rigid 
and ſevere; and the accounts which many have given 
of their laſciviouſneſs and intemperance deſerve not the 
leaſt credit, as they are totally deſtitute of evidence and 
authority. That the Priſcillianiſts were guilty of diffi- 
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verſaries by cunning ſtratagems, is true: but that they 
held it as a maxim, that lying and perjury were Jawful 
is a moſt notorious - falſhood, without even the leaſt 
ſhadow of probability [9], how ever commonly this odious 
doctrine has been laid to their charge. In the heat of 
controverſy, the eye of paſſion and prejudice is too apt 
to confound the Principles and opinions of men with 
their practice. 

Laferior ſets, XXIII. To what we have here ſaid concerning thole 


not be improper to add ſome account of thoſe of a leſs 
conſiderable and inferior kind. 


Audæus. Aupævs, a man of remarkable virtue, being excom- 
municated in Syria, on account of the freedom and im- 
por tunity with which he cenſured the corrupt and licen- 
tious manners of the clergy, formed an aſſembly of 
thoſe who were attached to him, and became, by bis 


o] See Stmon DE Unis, Difert Critica de Pr iſcillianiſtis, printed 
at Utrecht in the year 1745, in 4*%. The only defect in this diſſertation 
is the implicit manner in which the author follows BeausoBRe's Hiſtory 
„ the Manicheans, taking every thing for granted which is affirmed in 


nologica, publiſhed at Rome in the year 1750, in 8vo. We find, more- 
over, in the twenty-ſeventh volume of the Opuſculum Scientificum of 
 AnGELus CALOGERA, a tteatiſe intitled, Bachiarus Illuſtratus, ſeu 
de Prijcilliana Hæreſi diſſertatio ; but this diſſertation appears rather in- 
tended to clear up the affair of Bachiarius, than to Nee 4 full account of 
the Priſcillianiſts and theit doctrins. 


own 


famous ſects which made a noiſe in the world, it will 


that work. See alſo Franc. GIXVESsI Hiſtoria Priſcillianiftarum Chro | 


mulation upon ſome occaſions, and deceived their ad- | 
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= by the emperor, he went among the Goths, where his 
ſect flouriſhed and augmented conſiderably. The an- 
cCient writers are not agreed about the time in which we 
are to date the origin of this ſea. With reſpeCt to its 
religious inſtitutions, we know that they differed in ſome 
. points from thoſe obſerved by other Chriſtians: and 

5 particularly, that the followers of AuDbæ us celebrated 
Faſter, or the Paſchal feaſt, with the Jews, contrary to 


to their doctrine, ſeveral errors have been imputed to 


much more ancient, and ſubſiſted, even before the birth 
of Cur1sT, in Syria, Egypt, and other eaſtern countries; 
but who do not ſeem to have been formed into a reli- 


gious body before the latter end of the age of which we 


now write, Theſe fanatics, who lived after the monkiſh 
XX faſhion, and withdrew from all commerce and ſociety 
with their fellow-creatures, ſeem to have derived their 
name from their habit of continual prayer. They 


XX © imagined, that the mind of every man was inhabited 
1 


any other means, than by conſtant prayer and ſinging 


of hymns : and that when this malignant ſpirit was 
caſt out, the pure mind returned to God, and was 
again united to the divine eſſence from whence it 
had been ſeparated.” To this leading tenet they ad- 

ded many other enormous opinions, which bear a mani- 
© feſt reſemblance of the Manichean doctrine, and are 
evidently drawn from the ſame ſource from whence the 
+ Manicheans derived their errors, even from the tenets 


[5] Eerrnanis, Hereſ. Ixx. p. 811. AvcvusTin. De Haref. 


MH cap. l. THeopokrer, Fabul, Heret. lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 671. Jo. 


Joch. Scuroper. Diſertat, de Audaanis, publiſhed in VoicT's 


of 


== #1-/otheca Hiftorie Herejioleg. tom. i. part. III. p. 578. 


_ 
= 
_ 6a 


own appointment, their biſhop, Baniſhed into Scythia Cent.1V. 


the expreſs decree of the council of Nice. With reſpect 


them [p?, and this, among others, that they attributed 
to the deity a human form. St 

ZZ XXIV. The Grecian and Oriental writers place, in 
this century, the riſe of the ſect of the Meſſalians, or 


Euchites, whoſe doctrine and diſcipline were, indeed, 


by an evil demon, whom it was impoſſible to expel by 
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q . *.; The Internal H ISTORY Part II 
 CunrlV-of the oriental philoſophy [l. In a word: the Euchites 
by were a ſort of Myſtics, who imagined, according to the 
9 Oriental notion, that two ſouls reſided in man, the one 


good, and the other evil; and who were zealous in 
haſtening the return of the good ſpirit to God, by con- 
templation and prayer. The external air of piety and 
devot:on which accompanied this ſect, impoſed upon 
many : while the Greeks, on the other hand, oppoſed 
it with vehemence in all ſucceeding ages. 

It is proper to obſerve here, that the title of Meſſali- 
ans and Euchites had a very extenſive application among 
the Greeks and the Orientals, who gave it to all thoſe 
who endeavoured to raiſe the ſoul to God by recalling and 
withdrawing it from all terreſtrial and ſenſible objects; 
however theſe enthuſiaſts might differ from each other 
in their opinions on other ſubjects. 38 

The Amiti- XXV. Towards the concluſion of this century, two 
comaranites oppoſite ſects involved Arabia, and the adjacent coun- 
Collyridians. fries, in the troubles and tumults of a new controverſy, 
Theſe jarring factions went by the names of Antidico- 
marianites and Collyridians, The former maintained, 
that the Virgin Mazy did not always preſerve her im- 
maculate ſtate, but received the embraces of her huſband 
Joskp after the birth of Chr1sT. The latter on the 
contrary, who were ſingularly favoured by the female 
ſex, running into the oppoſite extreme, worſhipped the 
Bleſſed Virgin, as a goddeſs, and judged it neceſlary to 
appeaſe her anger, and ſeek her favour and protection 


and ſuch like ſervices [y]. 


too obſcure and inconſiderable to deſerve notice. 


[9] ErxirHanius, Here: Ixxx. p. 1067. TrroporeT. Here.. 
Fabul. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 672. TIMor Hus, Preſbyter de veceptione 
Hereticor. publiſhed in the third volume of CoTEeLEz1 vus's Monuments 
Eccleſiæ Grece, p. 403. Jac, ToLLii Infignia itineris Italici, p. 110. 
ASSEMANt Bibliotheca Orientalis Vaticana, tom. i. p. 128. tom. iii. part. 
II. p. 172, &c. N x 

r] See EPIPHAN. Hæreſ. Ixx viii. Ixxix. p. 1003 and 1057. 


by liba tions, ſacrifices and oblations of cakes (collyridæ) 


Other ſects might be mentioned here, but they are 
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The External HisToR y of the CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


2 
oF 
4 


. church. 


3 Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the 


I. FN order to arrive at a true knowledge of the cau- OA. v 
= ſes, to which we are to attribute the outward i 
: = ſtate of the church, and the events which happened to 8 
it during this century, we muſt keep in view the civil te Roman 
# hiſtory of this period of time. It is, therefore, proper empire. 
to obſerve, that, in the beginning of this century, the Ro- 
man empire was divided into two diſtinct ſovereignties, 
of which the one comprehended the eaſtern provinces, 
the other, thoſe of the weſt. Arcapivs, the emperor 

Hof the eaſt reigned at Conſtantinople; and Howor1us, who 
governed the weſtern provinces, choſe Ravenna for the 
place of his reſidence. This latter prince, remarkable 
only for the ſweetneſs of his temper, and the goodneſs 
of his heart, neglected the great affairs of the empire, 
and, inattentive to the weighty duties of his ſtation, 
held the reins of government, with an unſteady hand. 
The Goths took advantage of this criminal indolence ; 
A made incurſions into Ttaly ; laid waſte its faireſt pro- 
Aces: and ſometimes carried their deſolations as far as 
EKome, which they ravaged and plundered in the moſt 
= 9:cadful manner. Theſe calamities, which fell * 
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260 The External HISTORY PartT. 
Cent, V. the weſtern part of the empire from the Gothic depre- 
— dations, were followed by others ſtill more dreadful un- 
der the ſucceeding emperors. A fierce and warlike 
people, iſſuing out of Germany, overſpread Taly, Gaul, 

and Spain, the nobleſt of all the European provinces, 

anq erected new kingdoms in thoſe fertile countries; 

and Opoaces, at laſt, at the head of the Heruli, hav- 

ing conquered AugusTULUs, in the year 476, gave the 
mortal blow to the weſtern empire, and reduced all | 

Htaly under his dominion. About ſixteen years after En 

this, THEeDoRiIC, king of the Oftrogoths, made war | 

upon theſe Barbarian invaders, at the requeſt of ZENO, 
emperor of the eaſt; conquered OpoaAcek in ſeveral | 
battles, and obtained, as the fruits of his viQtories, | 


a kingdom for the Oſtrogoths in Haly, which ſubſiſted | 
under various turns of fortune from the year 493 to 


Theſe new monarchs of the weſt pretended to ac- 
knowledge the ſupremacy of the emperors who reſided 
at Conſtantinople, and gave ſome faint external marks of 
a diſpoſition to reign in ſubordination to them; but in 
reality, they ruled with an abſolute independence, in 
their reſpective governments, and, as appears particu- 
larly by the dominion exerciſed by TytobokIc in Hah, 
left nothing remaining to the eaſtern emperors but a 

mere ſhadow of power and authority [E]. 

The further II. Theſe conſtant wars, and the inexpreſſible calami- 
 Wolatry. ties with which they were attended, were undoubtedly 
_ detrimental to the cauſe and progreſs of Chriſtianity. It 

muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the Chriftian 

emperors, eſpecially thoſe who ruled 1n the eaſt, were 
aclive and aſſiduous in extirpating the remains of the 
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[a] See, for a fuller illuſtration of this branch of hiſtory, the learn- 
ed work of Ds Bos, intitled, Hiftoire Critique de la Monarchie Franpoiſe, 
tom. i. p. 258; as alſo Mascow's Hiftory of the Germans. 

++ © pu FRESNE, Difert. xxiii. ad Hiſtor. Ludovici S. p. 280, 
MokraToxm Antig. Ttal. tom. ii. p. 578. 832. GrannoNe, Hiftorre 
de Naples, tom. i. p. 207. Jo. CocuLasi Vita Theodorict  Oftrogotho- 
rum regis, printed in 4to in the year 1699, with the obſervations and re- 
marks of PERINGSKIOLD. | | 1 


ancient 
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tinguiſhed himſelf in this pious and noble work, and 
many remarkable monuments of his zeal in this matter 


= either the deſtruction of the heathen temples, or the de- 
dication of them to CurisT and his ſaints; the edicts 
by which he abrogated the ſacrilegious rites and cere- 
monies of Paganiſm ; and removed from all offices and 
employments in the ſtate ſuch as perſevered in their at- 

tachment to the abſurdities of Polytheiſm. 

This ſpirit of reformation appeared with leſs vigour 


Pan, the combats of the gladiators and other rites that 
were inſtituted in honour of the Pagan deities, were 
Th celebrated with the utmoſt freedom and impunity; and 
= perſons of the higheſt rank and authority profeſſed pub- 
=E licly the religion of their idolatrous anceſtors [d]. This 
liberty was, however, from time to time reduced within 


in the weſtern empire. There the feaſts of Saturn and 


361 


ancient ſuperſtitions. TRRODOos tus the younger, diſ- Cznr. V. 


F are ſtil] preſerved c]; ſuch as the laws which enjoined. 


= narrower limits, and all thoſe public ſports and feſtivals, 


550 that were more peculiarly incompatible with the genius 
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& themſelves and gained ground daily upon the idolatrous 
nations both in the eaſtern and weſtern empires. In 
the eaſt, the inhabitants of mount Libanus and Antili- 
banus being dreadfully infeſted with wild beaſts, im- 
WE plored the aſſiſtance and counſels of the famous Stmzon 


[c] See the Theodofian Code, tom, vi. p. 327. | | 
| [4] See the Saturnalia of Macropius, lib. i. p. 190. edit. Gronov. 
| Scipio Marr delli Anfiteatri, lib. i. p. 56, 57. Pix E LE BrUN, 
Hit. Critique des pratiques ſuper ſtieuſes, tom. i. p. 237. And above all 
E MonxTravcon, Difſ. de moribus tempore Theodoſii M. et Arcadii, which 
bs to be found in Latin, in the eleventh volume of the works of St. 
1 Cnxrsosrou, and in French, in the twentieth volume of the Me- 
noires de Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, p 197. 
1 le] AnasTasivus prohibited, towards the concluſion of this cen- 
ae, the combats with the wild beaſts, and other ſhows. AssEUAx 
—_ 4/0. Orient. Vatic. tom. i, p. 246. | 


and ſanctity of the Chriſtian religion, were every where 


the Stylite, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
Z hereafter. SIM EON gave them for anſwer, that the only 


III. The limits of the church continued to extend Nations con- 
ver 0 


Chriſt ianity. 


effectual 
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tianity. 


ei. V. effectual method of removing this calamity, was to aban- 


The conver- 
ſion of the ogy, 1 

German er. man empire in the weſt, were not all converted to Chri- 
tions to Chriſ- bs,” 


ter having erected their little kingdoms in the empire, 


The External HISTORY Part l. 
don the ſuperſtitious werſhip of their anceſtors, and ſub- 
ſtitute the Chriſtian religion in its place. The docility 
of this people, joined to the extremities to which they 
were reduced, engaged them to follow the counſels of 
this holy man. They embraced Chriſtianity, and, in 
conſequence of their converſion, they had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing their ſavage enemies abandon their habita- [7 
tions; if we may believe the writers who affirm the! 
truth of this prodigy. The fame Simeon, by his influ- JT 
ence and authority, introduced the Chriſtian worſhip in- 

to a certain diſtrict of the Arabians; ſome allege, that 
this alſo was effected by a miracle, which to me appears 
ſomewhat more than doubiful[f]. To theſe inſtances [| 
of the progreſs of the goſpel, we may add the conver- | 
ſion of a conſiderable number of jews in the ifle of | 
Crete, who, finding themſelves groſly deluded by the 
impious pretenſions of an impoſtor, called Mos ES Cix- 1 


. TENS1s [g], who gave himſelf out for the Mess1an, 


opened their eyes upon the truth, and embraced the? 
Chriſtian religion of their own accord [Y]. DH 
IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces the R-“ 


tianity at the ſame time. Some of them had embraced 
the truth before the time of their incurſton ; and ſuch, 
among others, was the caſe of the Goths. Others, af- 


L/] AssEMANNI. Bibl. Orient. Vat. tom. i. p. 246. i 
(g We ſhall give the relation of Soca rESs, concerning this im- 
poſtor, in the words of the learned and eſtimable author of the Remars 
on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. In the time of ThEODOStus the younger an | 
impoſtor aioſe, called Mosts CRETENSIs. He pretended to be a 
« ſecond Mos ks, ſent to deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and 
<< promiſed to divide the ſea, and give them a ſafe paſſage through it. | 
They aſſembled together, with their wives and children, and followed 5 
him to a promontory. He there commanded them to caſt themſelves bm 
into the ſea. Many of them obeyed and periſhed in the waters, and 
many were taken up and ſaved by fiſhermen. Upon. this, the deluded 
Jews would have torn the impoſtor to pieces; but he eſcaped them, 
2 was ſeen no more.“ See JorTiN's Remarks, &c. vol. iii. p. 
448+ | | Ahh 
. [+] SockATESs, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. xxxviii. p. 383. == 
| embraced 
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more ſecurity amidſt a people, who, in general, pro- 
feſſed the Chriſtian religion. It 1s, however, uncertain 
(and likely to continue fo) at what time, and by whole 
= miniſtry, the Vandals, Sueves, and Alans were convert- 
ed to Chriſtianity, With reſpect to the Burgundians, 
> who inhabited the banks of the Rhine, and who paſſed 
from thence into Gaul, we are informed, by Sock AT ES 
li that they embraced the goſpel of their own accord 
from a notion that CHRIST, or the God of the Romans, 
who had been repreſented to them as a moſt powerful 
being, would defend them againſt the rapines and in- 


= curſions of the Hunns. They afterwards ſided with the 


= Arian party, to which allo the Vandals, Sueves, and 
7 Goths were zealouſly attached. All theſe fierce and 
wuarlike nations judged a religion excellent, in proportion 
to the ſucceſs which crowned the arms of thoſe that 
2X profeſſed it, and eſteemed, conſequently, that doctrine 
EZ the beſt, whoſe profeſſors had gained the greateſt num- 
= ber of victories. When therefore they ſaw the Romans 
bpoſſeſſed of an empire much more extenſive than that of 
EX any other people, they concluded that CHRIST, their 
God, was of all others the moſt worthy of religious ho- 
mage. | 


Franks, to embrace Chriſtianity. This prince, whoſe 
ſignal valour was accompanied with barbarity, arro- 
"XX gance, and injuſtice, founded the kingdom of the Franks 
in Gaul, after having made himſelf maſter of a great 
part of that country, and meditated with a ſingular ea- 
Wgerneſs and avidity the conqueſt of the whole. His con- 
verſion to the Chriſtian religion, is dated from the bat- 


n 


Eat he fought with the Alemans in the year 496, at a 


village called Tolbiacum II]; in which, when the Franks 


Ub 


| [5] Idem, Hift. Ecclefiaft. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 371. 
Le] Beſides the name of Ciovis, this 5 was alſo called C Lo- 
> 2y=vs, Hrupovicus, Lupovicus, and Lupieix. 
5 wy [(/) Tolbiacum 18 thought to be the preſent Zulpick, which is about 
ewelve miles from Cologn,] 7 


began 


embraced the goſpel, that they might thus live with Cenr. V- 


MEN | | 
V. It was the ſame principle and the ſame views that — 
engaged Clovis [&], king of the Salii, a nation of the 


9 
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1 
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Cant. V. began to give ground, and their affairs ſeemed deſperate, | 


though ſome influence may alſo be allowed to the zeal LL 


with him, a ſermon on the paſſion of our Saviour, the king, in hearing | 
him, could not forbear crying out, [“ If I had been there with m] 


* * 
1 


he implored the aſſiſtance of CHRIST (whom his queen 
CLorTHirLD1s, daughter of the king of the Burgundians, 
had often repreſented to him, in vain, as the ſon of the 
true God) and ſolemnly engaged himſelf, by a vow, to- 
worſhip him as his God, if he rendered him victorious | # 
over his enemies. Victory decided in favour of the! 
Franks; and CLovis, faithful to his engagement, fre... 
ceived baptiſm at Rheims m], towards the concluſion of | 7 
that ſame year, after having been inſtructed by Remi-| 7 
G1Us, biſhop of that city, in the doctrines of the goſpel | # 
[zz]. The example of the king had ſuch a powerful | 
effect upon the minds of his ſubjects, that three thouſand | 
of them immediately followed it, and were baptized | 
with him. Many are of opinion, that the deſire of e- 


tending his dominions was that which contributed prin -- 


cipally to render CLovis faithful to his engagement; 


and exhortations of his queen CLoTHILD1s. Be thats 
it will, nothing is more certain than that his profeſſion Þ** 
of Chriſtianity was, in effect, of great uſe to him, bob! 
in confirming and enlarging his empire. 8 

The miracles, which are ſaid to have been wrought at 
the baptiſm of CLovis, are utterly unworthy of the 
ſmalleſt degree of credit. ak 
prodigy, that of the phial full of oil ſaid to be brought 


* 


1 


Among others the principal 


from heaven by a milk white dove, during the ceremo- 
ny of baptiſm, is either a fiction, or rather, perhaps, ü 
an impoſture; a pretended miracle contrived by artifice FR 


and fraud [o]. Pious frauds of this nature were verß 
8 common) 


[n] See GaRCORY of Tours, Hiſtoria Francorum. lib ii. cap. . 
xxxi. Henry Count Bunavu's Hiftoria Imperii Romano-Germanic, | 
tom. i. p. 588. De Bos's Hifloire Critique de la Monarchie Franoife | 
tom. ii. p. 340.] 3 | I 

lu] The Epitomizer of the hiſtory of the Franks tells us, that Rr. 
M1G1Us having preached to CLovis, and thoſe who had been baptized | 


* Franks, that ſhould not have happened.”] Et | 
[o] The truth of this miracle has been denied by the learned Jo?" 
James CnirLET, in his book de Ampulla Rhemenfi, printed in — 
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in order to captivate, with more facility, the minds of 
a rude and barbarous people, who were ſcarcely ſuſcep- 
ZZ tible of a rational conviction. | | 
= The converſion, of CLovis is looked upon by the 
learned as the origin of the titles of N Chriftian king, 
and eldeft ſon of the church. which have been fo long at- 
= tributed to the kings of France p]. For, if we except 
this prince, all the kings of thoſe barbarous nations, 
who ſeized upon the Roman provinces, were either yet 
involved in the darkneſs of paganiſm, or infected with 
the Arian hereſy. COS 5 


into Ireland to propagate the Chriftian religion among 
the rude inhabitants of that iſland. This firſt miſſion [q] 
B Was 


at Antwerp, in the year 1651; and it has been affirmed by VERTOr, 
ia the Memoires de Þ Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. 
ir. p. 350 After a mature conſideration of what has been alleged on 
poth ſides of the queſtion, I can ſcarcely venture to deny the fact: 
I am therefore of opinion, that, in order to confirm and fix the waver- 
ing faith of this Barbarian prince, Remic1us had prepared his mea- 


— 


ſures before hand, and trained a pigeon by vaſt application and dexterity 
in ſuch a manner, that, during the baptiſm of Crovis, it deſcended 
from the roof of the church with a phial of oil. Among the 
eecords of this century, we find accounts of many ſuch miracles. 
*XT There is one circumſtance which obliges me to differ from Dr. Mo- 
urin upon this point, and to look upon the ſtory of the famous 
*ZÞbial, rather as a mere fiction. than as a pious fraud or pretended mi- 
acle brought about by artifice; and that circumſtance is, that Gag- 
Bory of Tours, from whom we have a full account of the conver- 
hon and baptiſm of CLovis, and who, from his proximity to this 
ie may almoſt be called a contemporary writer, has not made the 
eaſt mention of this famous micacle This omiſſion, in a writer whom 
the Rowan catholics themſelves conſider as an over-credulous hiſto- 
lan, amounts to a proof, that, in his time, this fable was not yet in- 


Wwented.] 
le See Gap Daxier et DE Cames, Diſſert. de titulo Regis Chriſ- 
3 | aniſſimi, Fournal des Sgavan;, for the year 1720, p. 243. 404. 448. 
ed FS 30 Memoires de Þ Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xx, p. 466. 
g 0 From the fragments of the lives of ſome Iriſh biſhops, whoare 
"| id to have converted many of their countrymen in the fourth cen- 


ury, archbiſhop Us ne x concludes, that PaLLapius was not the firſt 


a1 piſhop of Ireland. (See his Antiquities of the Britiſh Church.) But it 
10% N been evidently proved, and among others by Bol LA Ds, that 


== V I | 
or. I. Cc theſe 


commonly practiſed in Gaul and in Spain at this time, Cenrz. V. 


VI. Ceresrine, the Roman pontiff, ſent PaLLAaD1vs of the Icih. 
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bers of them over to the Chriſtian religion; he founded, 


The cauſes 
of theſe 
converſions. 


of great and eminent men contributed to this happy pu- 


theſe fragments are of no earlier date than the twelfth century, and are, by | 


matter.] 1 85 | 5 
ls] See the Ada Sandor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 517. tom. iii. Februar.. 


The External HISTORY Part I. 
was not attended with much fruits; nor did the ſucceſs | 
of PALLAD1us bear any proportion to his laborious and | 
pious endeavours, After his death, the ſame pontiff em- 
ployed, in this miſſion, SuccaTHvus, a native of Scot- 
land, whoſe name he changed into that of PaTRrick, and 
who arrived among the Iriſh in the year 432. The ſucceſs 
of his miniſtry, and the number and importance of his 
pious exploits, ſtand upon record as undoubted proofs 
not only of his reſolution and patience, but alſo of his 
dexterity and addreſs. Having attacked, with much 
more ſucceſs than his predeceſſor, the errors and ſuperſti- 
tions of that uncivilized people, and brought great num- 


in the year 472, the archbiſhopric of Armagh [r], which 
has ever ſince remained the metropolitan fee of the Iriſh 
nation. Hence this famous miſſionary, though not the 
firſt who brought among that people the light of the 
goſpel, has yet been juſtly intitled, The apoſtle of the | © 
Iriſh, and the father of the Hibernian church; and is ſtill þ 
generally acknowledged and revered in that honoura- 
ble character. _—_— 
VII. The cauſes and circumſtances by which theſe | 
different nations were engaged to abandon the ſuperſti- | 
tion of their anceſtors, and to embrace the religion of | 
Jesvs, may be eaſily deduced from the facts ue have re- 
lated in the hiſtory of their converſion. It would, in- 
deed, be an inſtance of the blindeſt and moſt perverſe 
partiality not to acknowledge, that the labours and zeal | 


8 
9 hs. 4 

Wars, Tan 

LIES 


beſides, the moſt of them fabulous. Dr. Mosnzim's opinion is fur- 5 
ther confirmed by the authority of Pros r ER, which is decifive in this |? 


7 131. 179. Jac. WARAAEI Hibernia Sacra, printed in folio at Dul -- 
in, 1717. This latter publiſhed at London, in 1656, in 8vo, e 
| Works of St. PaTRicxk. The ſynods, that were held by this eminent Rue 
miſſionary, are to be found in WiLxins's Concilia Magne Brit. et fi-. 
berniz, tom. i. p. 2. With reſpect to the famous cave, which is called 

the Purgatory of St. PaTRICK, the reader may conſult LE Bxun, Hi 
daire Critique des pratiques Super ſtitieuſes, tom. iv. p. 34. 
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Chap. I. of the CHURCH. 


= muſt be very inattentive and. ſuperficial obſervers of 


things, who do not perceive that the fear of puniſh- 
ment, the proſpect of honours and advantages, and the 


= deſire of obtaining ſuccour againſt their enemies from 
the countenance of the Chriſtians, or the miraculous in- 


3 fluences of their religion, were the prevailing motives 


that induced the greateſt part to renounce the ſervice of 
their impotent gods. — 

Hou far theſe converſions were due to real miracles 
attending the miniſtry of theſe early preachers, is a 


Wk $5415 


matter extremely difficult to be determined. For 


though I am perſuaded that thoſe pious men, who, in 
the midſt of many dangers, and in the face of obſtacles 
ſeemingly invincible, endeavoured to ſpread the light of 
Chriſtianity through the barbarous nations, were ſome- 
times accompanied with the more peculiar preſence and 


ſuccours of the moſt high [s]; yet I am equally convin- 


ced, that the greateſt part of prodigies, recorded in the 
ghiſtories of this age, are liable to the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions, 
pof falſhood or impoſture. The ſimplicity and ignorance 
of the generality in thoſe times furniſhed the moſt fa- 


pudence of impoſtors in contriving falſe miracles, was 
grtfully proportioned to the credulity of the vulgar [e], 
While the ſagacious and the wiſe, who perceived theſe 
Pheats, were obliged to ſilence by the dangers that 
Whreatened their lives and fortunes, did they diſcover 


ls] There is a remarkable paſſage, relating to the miracles of this 
gbentury, in Antas GAZZABEUs's Dialogue concerning the Immortality of 
e Soul, &c. intitled, Theophraſftus, p. 78. 80, 81. edit. Barthii. See 

he controverſy concerning the time when miracles ceaſed in the church, 
phat was carried» on ſome years ago, on occaſion of Dr. Mippie- 


ton's Free Inquiry, & | | 
l This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the genedictine monks, Hiſtoire 
LE /eraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 33. and happily expreſſed by Live, 
| ft. lib. xxiv. cap. x. $ 6. Prodigia multa nuntiata ſunt, quæ quo ma- 
tis credebant ſimplices et religioſi homines, eo plura nuntiabantur. 


>" 
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vourable occaſion for the exerciſe of fraud; and the im- 


. . the 
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1 poſe, and were the means by which the darkneſs of ma- Cenr. V. 
ny was turned into light. But, on the other hand, they "q—< 


"AS — 


man empire, With other fierce and warlike nations, for the moſt part 
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Cexr. V. the artifice[u]. Thus does it generally happen in hu 

= man life, that when the diſcovery and profeſſion of the 

truth is attended with danger, the prudent are flent, . 
the multitude believe, and impoſtors triumpb. 


CHAP, Il. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


The Chrif- I. I T has been already obſerved, that the Goths, the 
_ _— Heruli, the Francs, the Huns, and the Vandals, 
ſtrangers to Chriſtianity, had invaded the Roman em- 
pire, and rent it aſunder in the moſt deplorable man- 
ner. Amidſt theſe calamities, the Chriſtians were! 
grievous, nay, we may venture to ſay, the principal! 
ſufferers. It is true, theſe ſavage nations were much 
more intent upon the acquiſition of wealth and domi- 
nion, than upon the propagation or ſupport of the Pa-] 
gan ſuperſtitions; nor did their cruelty and oppoſition ? 
to the Chriſtians ariſe from any religious principle, or | 
from an enthuſiaſtic deſire to ruin the cauſe of Chriſtia- 
nity ; it was merely by the inſtigation of the Pagans, 
who remained yet in the empire, that they were excited 
to treat with ſuch ſeverity and violence the followers of | 
CarisT. The painful conſideration of their abrogated 
rites, and the hopes of recovering their former liber) 
and privileges by the means of their new maſters, in- 
duced the worſhippers of the gods to ſeize with avidity 
every opportunity of inſpiring them with the moſt bitte! 
averſion to the Chriſtians. Their endeavours, however, 
were without the deſired effect, and their expectations = 
were entirely diſappointed. The greateſt part of ther ² 
barbarians embraced Chriſtianity ; though it be alu 
true, that in the beginning of their uſurpations, the pro- 
feſſors of that religion ſuffered heavily under the rigout 
of their government. | | 


£4 de 


3 [#] SULPITIUS OEVERUS, Dial, i. p. 438. Ep. i. p· 457. Dial. f 
Ul, Cap. Il, P. 487. | | | F i ; 
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% 


the hatred of the multitude againſt the Chriſtians, the 


— 


of theſe complicated woes. They alleged, that before 
the coming of CHRIST, the world was bleſſed with peace 
and proſperity ; but that ſince the progreſs of his reli- 
gion every where, the gods, filled with indignation to 
2 ſee their worſhip neglected and their altars abandoned, 
** had viſited the earth with thoſe plagues and deſolations, 
which increaſed every day. This feeble objection was 
entirely removed by AuGusTIN, in his book Concerning 
= the city of God; a work extremely rich and ample in 
= point of matter, and filled with the moſt profound and 
diverſified erudition. It alſo drew a complete confuta- 
tion from the learned pen of Ozos1vs, who, in a hiſtory 
= written expreſly for that purpoſe, ſhewed, with the ut- 
g moſt evidence, that not only the ſame calamities now 
= complained of, but alſo plagues of a much more dread- 
ful kind had afflicted mankind before the Chriſtian re- 

ligion appeared in the world. 
ahe calamities of the times produced ſtill more per- 
nicious effects upon the religious ſentiments of the Gauls. 
They introduced among that people the moſt deſperate 
notions, and led many of them to reject the belief of a 
ſuper-intending providence, and to exclude the deity 
from the government of the univerſe. Againſt theſe 
frenetic infidels, Sa LvIAN wrote his book Concerning the 
divine government. ä 


= Rk 
et 


"—_— 


that we enter into a more diſtin and particular ac- 
eount of that matter. „ 5 
In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, the Goths 
and Vandals, whoſe cruel and facrilegious ſoldiery re- 
pected: neither the majeſty of religion, nor the rights 
f humanity, committed acts of barbarity and violence 
gainſt a multiude of Chriſtians, — | 

3 „ 5 IS In 


Il. To deſtroy the credit of the goſpel, and to excite Cer. V. 


PER ENT” Me 


; EN , 5 i - 
=” Pagans took occaſion, from the calamities and tumults tempt 
= which diſtracted the empire, to renew the obſolete com- * a 

=> plaint of their anceſtors againſt Chriſtianity, as the ſource credit. 


III. Hitherto we have given only a general view of The perſecu. 
1 he ſufferings of the Chriſtians; it is however proper, ſuffered. - 


370 
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fairs of the Romans declined in that country, the Bri- 


The External HISTORY Part 1, 


In Britain, a long ſeries of tumults and diviſions in- 
volved the Chriſtians in many troubles. When the af- 


tons were tormented by the Picts and Scots, nations 
remarkable for their violence and ferocity. Hence, af- 
ter many ſufferings and diſaſters, they choſe, in the 
year 445, VorTIGERN for their king. This prince, 
finding himſelf too weak to make head againſt the ene. 
mies of his country, called the Anglo-Saxons from Ger. 
many to his aid in the year 449. The conſequences of 
this meaſure were pernicious, and it ſoon appeared that 
this people, who came as auxiliaries into Britain, op- 
preſſed it with calamities more grievous than thoſe 
which it had ſuffered from its enemies. For the Saxons 
aimed at nothing leſs than to ſubdue the ancient inha- 


bitants of the country, and to reduce the whole iſland 


under their dominion. Hence a moſt bloody and obſti- 
nate war aroſe between the Britons and Saxons, which, 


after having been carried on, during the ſpace of an 


hundred and thirty years, with various ſucceſs, ended 
in the defeat of the Britons, who were forced to yield 
to the Anglo-Saxons, and to ſeek a retreat in Batavia 
and Cambria. During theſe commotions the ſtate of the by. 
Britiſh church was deplorable beyond expreſſion ; it was | 


almoſt totally overwhelmed and extinguiſhed by me 


Anglo-Saxons who adhered to the worſhip of the gods, 
and put an immenſe number of Chriſtians to the moſt 7 
cruel death [w]. 1 
IV. In Feria, the Chriſtians ſuffered grievouſly by © © 
the imprudent zeal of ABpas, biſhop of Sura, who | F 
pulled down the pyreum, which was a temple dedicated 

to fire. For when this obſtinate prelate was ordered b KF ! 
the king (IsDtcERDEs) to rebuild that temple, he reſuſed 3 
to comply; for which he was put to death in the year 
414, and the churches of the Chriſtians were levelled to 
the ground. This perſecution was not, however, f 


[ww] See, beſides Bepe and Gira, Jac. UsseR. Antiquitat. E- 
ckſie Britamice, cap. xii. p. 415. RapiN Tuorkas, Hiſtoire A Au- a | 
pleterre, tom. i. liyr, ii. p. 91. | 
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Chap. Il. of th CHURCH. 


ſoon after its commencement. | 25 
VARAREN FES, the ſon of the monarch already men- 
tioned, treated the Chriſtians in a manner yet more bar- 
barous and inhuman in the year 421, to which he was 
led partly byithe inſtigation of the Magi, and partly by his 
keen averſion to the Romans, with whom he was at war. 
For as often as the Perſians and the Romans were at va- 
> riance, ſo often did the Chriſtians, who dwelt in Perfia, 
feel new and redoubled effects of their monarch's wrath; 
and this from a prevailing notion, not perhaps entirely 
groundleſs, that they favoured the Romans, and render- 
ed real ſervices to their republic | x]. In this perſecution, 
a prodigious number of Chriſtians periſhed in the moſt 
exquiſite tortures, and by various kinds of puniſhments 
[y]. But they were, at length, delivered from theſe 
ctuel oppreſſions by the peace that was made in the 
year 427, between VARARENES and the Roman em- 
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paire [Z]. 3 0 
It was not from the Pagans only, that the Chriſtians 


were expoſed to ſuffering and perſecution ; they were, 
moreover, haraſſed and oppreſſed in a variety of ways 
by the Jews, who lived in great opulence, and enjoyed 
a high degree of favour and credit in ſeveral parts of the 
5 eaſt [a]. Among theſe none treated them with greater 
FE | rigour and arrogance than GamaLieL, the patriarch of 


chat nation, a man of the greateſt power and influence, 


1 whoſe authority and violence were on that account, re- 
ſtrained in the year 415, by an expreſs and particular 
*X <di&t of Thgoposius the younger [þ]. 


[x] Tnxzoporer, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. xxxix. p. 245. BavLe's 
4 Dictionaty, at the article ABDas. BarxBevrac, De la morale des Peres, 


P- 320. 85 | | 
1 Lo] Jos. Siu. AssEMANI Biblioth, Oriental, Vatican. tom, i. p. 
0 182. 248, | % | fy 


(=] Socxartes, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. xx. p. 358. 
la] SocraTes, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. xiii. p. 349. cap. xvi. p. 
353. Codex Tbeodgſ. tom. vi. p. 265. Fo 


le] Codes Theodeſ. tom. vi. p. 262. 


long duration, but ſeems to have been extinguiſhed Cexr. V. 
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Chriſtianity 
oppoſed by 
ſecret ene - 
mies. 


Cent. V. V. It does not appear from any records of hiſtor 
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now remaining, that any writings againſt CHRIST and 
his followers were publiſhed in this century, unleſs we 
conſider as ſuch the hiſtories of OLyMP1oDoR us [c] and 
Zosimus, of whom the latter loſes no opportunity of re- 
viling the Chriſtians, and loading them' with the moſt 
umjuſt and bitter reproaches. But though the number 
of books written againſt Chriſtianity was ſo ſmall, yet 
we are not to ſuppoſe that its adverſaries had laid aſide 
the ſpirit of oppotition. The ſchools of the philoſo- 
phers and rhetoricians were yet open in Greece, Syria, 
and Egypt; and there is no doubt but that theſe ſubtle 
teachers laboured aſſiduouſſy to corrupt the minds of 


1 youth, and to inſtill into them, at leaſt, ſome of the 


The $48 ef I, HOUGH, in this century, the illiterate ignorant Þ 
the Chriſ. were advanced to eminent and important ſta- 


principles of the ancient ſuperſtition [4]. The hiſtory 
of thoſe times, and the writings of ſeveral Chriſtians 
who livedin this century, exhibit evident proofs of theſe 
clandeſtine methods of oppoſing the progreſs of the 
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Concerning the fate of lear ning and philoſophy. 
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tions, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, yet we muſt nat con- 

clude from thence, that the ſciences were held in uni- 

verſal contempt. The value of learning, and the ex- 

cellence of the finer arts, were yet generally acknow- 

ledged among the thinking part of mankind. Hence 

public ſchools were erected in almoſt all the great cities, 
[e] PnorT1vs, Bibliotb. Cid. lxxx. p. 178. 


[4] CACHARIAS MI1TYLEN, De * Dei, p. 165. 00 edit. | 
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| Chap. I. of the CHURCH. „ 
ſuch as Conſtantinople, Rome, Marſeilles, Edeſſa, Niſibis, Cen. V 
| Carthage, Lyons, and Treves ; and public initruQors of — 
capacity and genius were ſet apart for the education of the 
T Y youth and maintained at the expence of the emperors. 
=; © veveral biſhops and monks contributed alſo to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, by imparting to others their 
V2 | ſmall ſtock of learning and ſcience. But the infelicity of 
the times, the incurſions of the barbarous nations, and 


7 4 the ſcarcity of great geniuſes, render the fruits of theſe 
: I exellent eſtabliſnments much leſs than their gene- 
1 rous founders and promoters expected. 


II. In the weſtern provinces, and eſpecially in Gaul, [a the welt. 


H Gere were, indeed, ſome men eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
heir learning and talents, and every way proper to ſerve 
as models to the lower orders in the republic of letters. 


Of this we have abundant proof from the writings of 


1 Mackoglus, SaLVIAN, VINCENTIUS biſhop of Liris, 
MF Enxopins SIDoN1us APOLLINAR1IS, CLAUDIAN, Ma- 


MER TVs, DRACONT1Us, and others, who, though in ſome 
reſpecis inferior to the more celebrated authors of anti- 
guity, are yet far from being deſtitute of elegance, and 


[3 Aicorer in their productions a moſt laborious application 

3 ” literary reſearches of various kinds. But the bar- 
= barous nations, which either ſpread deſolation, or form- 
ed ſettlements in the Roman territories, choaked the 


growth of thoſe genial ſeeds, which the hand of ſcience 


had ſowed in more auſpicious times. Theſe ſavage in- 


PL A . 


vaders, poſſeſſed of no other ambition than that of con- 


queſt, and looking upon military courage as the only 


ſource of true virtue and ſolid glory, beheld of conſe- 
quence the arts and ſciences with the utmoſt contempt. 
Wherever, therefore, they extended their conqueſts, 
Wgnorance and darkneſs followed their ſteps, and the 
culture of the ſciences was confined to the prieſts 
and monks alone. And, even among theſe, learning de- 
generated from its primitive luſtre, and put on the moſt 
junſeemly and fantaſtic form. Amidſt the ſeduction of 


orrupt examples, the alarms of perpetual danger, and 
be horrors and devaſtations of war, the Sacerdotal and 


. 4 Monaſtic orders loſt, gradually, _ taſte for ſolid 
YH ſcience, 
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— leſs ſpectre, an enormous phantom of barbarous erudi- 


The ſtate of 
philoſophy in 
the welt. 
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ſcience, in the place of which they ſubſtituted a life. 


tion. They, indeed, kept public ſchools, and inſtruct. - 
ed the youth in, what they called, the Seven liberal art; 
but theſe, as we learn from AucusTin's account of | IF 
them, conſiſted only of a certain number of dry, ſub- | * 
tile, and uſeleſs precepts ; and were conſequently, more 
adapted to load and perplex the memory, than to im- 
prove and ſtrengthen the judgment. So that, towards! 
the concluſion of this century, the ſciences were almoſt! 
totally extinguiſhed, at leaſt, what remained of them Þ f #1 
was no more than a ſhadowy form, without either ſoli- 85 
dity or conſiſtence. : 
III. The few that applied themſelves to the ſtudy «|. 
philoſophy in this age, had not, as yet, embraced the 4 
doctrine or method of Ax ISTOTLE. They looked upon] 
the ſyſtem of this eminent philoſopher, as a waz 
beſet with thorns and thiſtles [e]; and yet had they 
been able to read and underſtand his works, it is pro- | 7 L 
bable, that many of them would have become his fol. 


| lowers. The doctrine of PLaTo had a more eſtabliſh-| 


In the eaſt, 


ed reputation, which it had enjoyed for ſeveral ages, | 
and was conlidered not only as leſs ſubtile and aiffcut : 


than that of the Stagirite, but alſo as more conform: 3 4 
able to the genius and ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion. 1 


Beſides, the moſt valuable of PLaTo's wor ks were tran- 
lated into Latin by VicTorinvus, and were thus adapt: 
ed to general uſe [f]. And Stpoxius APOLLINAR| 6 
{ g] informs us, that all thoſe, among the Latins, who Ft 
had any inclination to the ſtudy of truth, fell into the | 
Platonic notions, and followed that ſage as their philo 8 
ſophical guide. E 

IV. The fate of learning was leſs deplorable among 
the Greeks and Orientals, than in the weſtern provi 


le! The paſſages of different writers, that prove what is here ad- 
vanced, are letied by Launatvs, in his book, De varia Arifttels 88 
fortuna in Academia Pariſienſi. bk 
"200 4 AuUGUSTINI Confeſſiomm bd. | i. cap. ii. Fr. p 10, ob 
tom. i. 


[e] See bis Epiſtles, book iy. ep. ii. xi. . book i ix. ep. ix. 
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ces; and not only the ſeveral branches of polite litera- Car. y. 
ture, but alſo the more ſolid and profound ſciences ——= 
ZE were cultivated by them with tolerable ſucceſs. Hence 
we find among them more writers of genius and learn- 
ing, than in other countries. Thoſe, who inclined to 
the ſtudy of law, reſorted generally to Berytus, famous 
for its learned academy [+], or to Alexandria [i], which 
latter city was frequented by the ſtudents of phyſic 
and chemiſtry. The profeſſors of eloquence, poetry, 
= philoſophy, and the other liberal arts taught the youth 
in public ſchools, which were erected in almoſt every 
city. Thoſe, however, of Alexandria, Conſtantinople, 

and Edeſſa, were looked upon as ſuperior to all others 
Jr both in point of erudition and method I]. 


5 
# 30 


V. The doctrine and ſect of the Modern Platonics ModeraB1u; 
retained as yet, among the Syrians and Alexandrians, oe. 


a conſiderable part of their ancient ſplendor. OLym- 
XZ eiopoRus, Hero [I], and other philoſophers of the firſt 


rank, added a luſtre to the Alexandrian ſchool. That 


Bs ; 
+ iN 
15 


of Athens was rendered famous by the talents and eru- 
dition of TuROrHNASTUS, PLUTARCH, and his ſucceſ- 
ſor SyRTAN. Theſe were the inſtructors of the renown- 
ed ProcLus, who far ſurpaſſed all the Platonic philo- 
ſophers of this century, and acquired ſuch a high de- 
gree of the public eſteem, as enabled him to give new | 
life to the doctrine of PCA ro, and to reſtore it to its 
former credit in Greece [ſm]. Mak IN usS of Neapolis, Au- 
noni us the fon of HERM IAS, Is1porus, and DAM As- 
=Xc1vs, the diſciples of PrRocLus, followed, with an ar- 9 


| 
| 
| 


. 18 oe” 
* „ 


dent emulation, the traces of their maſter, and formed 


5 (5] See Has m1 Libr, de Academia Jureconſultorum Berytenſi; as alſo | 


EMITYLENAVUsS, De opificio Dei, p. 164. 

li] Zacn, MiTYLENavus, De opificio Dei, p. 179. 

[4] Anzas GAZ E us in Tbeophraſto, p. 6, 7. 16, &c. 

[/] Max Ixus, vita Procli, cap. ix. p. 19. edit. Fabricii. 

, ln] The life of PxocLvs, written by Marinvus, was publiſhed in 
Ato at Hamburg, in the year 1700, by Jonx ALBERT Fankicivs, 
ind was enriched, by this famous editor, with a great number of 
earned obſervations. 285 


imperial 
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Cent. V. imperial laws, and the daily progreſs of the Chriſtian 
religion, gradually diminiſhed the luſtre and authority 


of the Chriſtian doctors who adopted the Platonic ſyſtem, 
and were ſufficiently qualified to explain it to the youth, 
this hindered, naturally, the ſchools of theſe heathen 
ſages from being ſo much frequented as they had for. 
merly been, | 
The philolo- VI. The credit of the Platonic philoſophy, and the 
totle riſes in- Preference that was given to it, as more excellent in it- 
to credit. ſelf, and leſs repugnant to the genius of the goſpel than 
other ſyſtems, did not prevent the doctrine of Ar1sTo. 
UE from coming to light after a long ſtruggle, and 
forcing its way into the Chriſtian church. The Platc- 
nics themſelves interpreted, in their ſchools, ſome of 
the writings of ARISTOTLE, particularly his Dialectics, 
and recommended that work to iuch of the youth as 
had a taſte for logical diſcuſſions, and were fond of dil- 
puting. In this, the Chriſtian doctors imitated the man. 


that univerſal dominion, which the Stagirite afterward 
obtained in the republic of letters. A ſecond, and a 
yet larger ſtride which the Ariſtotelian philoſophy made 
towards this univerſal empire, was, during the contro- 
verſies which ORICGEN had occaſioned, and the Arian, 
Eutychian, Neſtorian, and Pelagian diſſenſions, which, 
in this century, were ſo fruitful of calamities to the 
Chriſtian church. OR IC EN, as is well known, was zea- 
louſly attached to the Platonic ſyſtem. When there- 
fore he was publicly condemned, many, to avoid the im- 
putation of his errors, and to prevent their being count- 


ther drawn out, on both ſides, by a perpetual 


Barthit. 


philoſophy 


of theſe philoſophers [x]. And as there were many 


ner of the heathen ſchools, and this was the firſt ſtep to 


[=] See ZExzas Gaps in Thephrafto, p. 6, 7, 8, 13. edit. | 
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ed among the number of his followers, adopted openly 
the philoſophy of ARisToTLE, which was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of Oricen. The Neſtorian, a“ 
rian, and Eutychian controverſies were managed, or ra- 
16 recourſe | 
to ſubtle diſtinctions, and captious ſophiſms. And na 
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that of ArtsToTLE ; for that of PLA ro was far from 
being adapted to form the mind to the Polemic arts. 


blance of the Platonic opinions concerning God and 
the human ſoul; and this was an additional reaſon 
which engaged many deſert the Platoniſts, and to aſ- 
= ſume, atleaſt, the name of Peripatetics. 


i ; | | P II 
3 E I / \ „ . 
: * bh 1, 


[© Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the Chriſtian 
| 5 church, and its form of government. | 


* 


O change in the external form of eccleſiaſtical go- 


vernment. The power of the biſhops, particularly thoſe 


times diminiſhed, according as the times and the occa- 
ſions offered; and in all theſe changes the intrigues of 
the court and the political ſtate of the empire had 
much more influence, than the rules of equity and wiſ- 


| Theſe alterations were, indeed, matters of ſmall mo- 
ment. But an affair of much greater conſequence drew 
[ow the general attention, and this was the vaſt aug- 
„ mentation of honours and rank that was at this time ac- 


eumulated upon the biſhops of Conſtantinople, in oppo- 
: | Wiition to the moſt vigorous efforts of the Romans pon- 

wtf. In the preceding century, the council of Conflan- 
inople had, on account of the dignity and privileges 
pf that imperial city, conferred upon its biſhops a place 
among the firſt rulers of the Chriſtian church. This new 
dlignity adding fuel to their ambition, they extended 


no doubt, by the conſent of the emperor, reduced 
the provinces of Afa, Thrace, and Pontus under their 
ghoſtly juriſdiction, In this century, they graſped at 
ſtill further acceſſions of power; fo that not only the 

Whole eaſtern part of Myricum was added to their for- 
93 | mer 


55 1 Beſides, the Pelagian doctrine bore a ſtriking reſem- 


ol the firſt order, was ſometimes augmented, and ſome- c 


their views of authority and dominion; and encouraged, 
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I. QEVERAL cauſes contributed to bring about a The enter. 
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| Rome, were due to the biſhop of Conſtantinople, on ac- 


of Conſtantinople began to contend obſtinately for the 


The Internal HISTORY Part Il. 
mer acquiſitions, but they were alſo exalted to the highh- 
eſt ſummit of eccleſiaſtical authority. For by the 
XXVI1I" Canon, of the council held at Chalcedon in the 
year 451, it was reſolved, that the ſame rights and ho- 
nours, which had been conferred upon the biſhop of 
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count of the equal dignity and luſtre of the two cities, 
in which theſe prelates exerciſed their authority. The 
ſame council confirmed alſo by a ſolemn act the biſhop 
of Conſtantinople in the ſpiritual government of thoſe 
provinces over which he had ambitiouſly uſurped the 
juriſdiction. Leo the Gre at, biſhop of Rome, oppoſed, 
with vehemence, the paſſing of theſe decrees, and his 
oppoſition was ſeconded by that of ſeveral other prelates. 
zut their efforts were vain, as the emperors threw in 
their weight into the balance, and thus ſupported the 
deciſions of the Grecian biſhops [o. In conſequence 
then of the decrees of this famous council, the biſhop 


ſupremacy with the Roman pontiff, and to cruſh the bi. 
ſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, ſo as to make them 
feel the oppreſſive effects of his pretended ſuperiority, 
And none diſtinguiſhed himſelf more by his ambition and 
arrogance in this matter, than Acac1vs, one of the bi- 
ſhops of that imperial city [p]. LY ; 4 

II. It was much about this time that JuvENAL, bi- 
ſhop of Jeruſalem, or rather of Alia, attempted to 
withdraw himſelf and his church from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop of Cz/area, and aſpired after a place a- 
mong the firſt prelates of the Chriſtian world. The 
high degree of veneration and eſteem, in which te 
church of Jeruſalem was held among all other Chriſtiaa 
ſocieties (on account of its rank among the apoſtolical | 
churches, and its title to the appellation of mot: 
church, as having ſucceeded the firſt Chriſtian aſſem- | 
bly founded by the apoſtles) was extremely favourable | 
to the ambition of JuvexnaL, and rendered his projet 


ſo] LE Quien, Oriens Chriſt. tom, i. p. 36. LE 
” [?] See BaxLE's Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article Acactus. 
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much more practicable, than it would otherwiſe have Cr. V. 


been. Encouraged by this, and animated by the fa- 


| 5 vour and protection of Thgopos ius the younger, the 


As 


= aſpiring prelate not only aſſumed the dignity of Patri- | 


arch of all Paleſtine [q], a rank that rendered him ſu- 
*Zpreme and independent of all ſpiritual authority, but 


; alſo invaded the rights of the biſhop of Antioch, and 


$ 


uſurped his juriſdiction over the provinces of Phenicia 


= 


and Arabia. Hence there aroſe a warm conteſt be- 
teen JuveNnaL and Max1Mus biſhop of Antioch, which 
the council of Chalcedon decided by reſtoring to the 
Hatter the provinces of Phenicia and Arabia; and con- 
| Frming the former in ſpiritual poſſeſſion of all Faleſtine 


Il. and in the high rank which he had aſſumed in the 
church [5]. By this means, there were created, in this 


century, five ſuperior rulers of the church, who were 


iſting uiſned from the reſt by the title of Patriarchs [e]. 


9. .: 1488 


The Oriental hiſtorians mention a ſixth, viz. the biſhop 
pf Seleucia and Crefiphon, to whom, according to their 
account, the biſhop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part 
of his juriſdiction [4]. But this addition to the num- 
der of the patriarchs is unworthy of credit, as the only 


l) By All Paleſtine, the reader is deſired to underſtand, three diſ- 
nct provinces, of which each bore the name of Paleſtine, and accord- 
iy the original is thus expreſſed, Trium Paleſtinarum Epiſcopum ſeu 
Fetriarcham. After the deſtruction of Feruſalem, the face of Paleſtine. 
gas almoſt totally changed; and it was ſo parcelled out and] waſted 


ha ſucceſſion of wars and invaſions, that it preſerved ſcarcely any 
Mace of its former condition. Under the Chriſtian emperors there 
ere Three Faleſtines formed out of the ancient country of that name, 
eh of which was an epiſcopal ſee. And ic was of theſe three dio- 
les that JuvenaL uſurped and maintained the juriſdiction. See, for 
further account of the Three Paleflines, SpannemIi Geographia 
era. Opp. tom. i p. 79 
l] See allo, for an account of the Three Paleflines, Ca koLI. AS. 
moro Geograpbia Sacra, p. 37. 

L Sex Micn. Le Quigx, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. iii. p. 110. 
l'] See the authors who have written concerning the Patriarchs, 


wi ich are mentioned and recommended by the learned Fax AICus, in 
ui: Biliograph. Antiquar. Cap. Xlit. p. 453. | 
9 ASSEMANNI Eibliotb. Orient, Vatican. tom. i. p. 9. 13, &c. 


proof 


0 
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Cx. V. proof of it is drawn from the Arabic laws of the coun- 


The rights 
and privile- 
ges of the 
patriarchs, 


ct] of Nice, which are notoriouſly deſtitute of all autho- 
;, | 
III. The patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by conſide. 
rable and extenſive rights and privileges, that were an- 
nexed to their high ſtation, They alone conſecrated the 
biſhops, who lived in the provinces that belonged to 
their juriſdiction. They aſſembled yearly in council, 
the clergy of their reſpective diſtricts, in order to regu- 
late the affairs of the church. The cognizance of 
all important cauſes, and the determination of the 
more weighty controverſies, were referred to the 
patriarch of the province where they aroſe. They alſo 


pronounced a deciſive judgment in thoſe caſes, where ac- 
cuſations were brought againſt biſhops. = 
they appointed vicars [i, or deputies, cloathed with! 
their authority, for the preſervation of order and trau. 
quillity in the renioter provinces. 


And, laſtly, 


Such were the great 
and diſtinguiſhing privileges of the patriarchs, and they 
were accompanied with others of leſs moment, which 


it is needleſs to mention. 


It muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, that the 
authority of the patriarchs was not acknowledged 


through all the provinces without exception. Several | 
_ diſtricts, both in the eaſtern and weſtern empires, were 
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exempted from their juriſdiction [x]. Beſides, the en- 


perors, who reſerved to themſelves the ſupreme power | 
in the Chriſtian hierarchy, and received, with great | 


facility and readineſs, the complaints of thoſe who con- 
ſidered themſelves as injured by the patriarchs ; th: 


councils alſo, in which the majeſty and legiſlative powe! 
of the church immediately reſided : all theſe were 0 


[wp] Dav. Bower. De Ia Primautt de Egliſe, ch. xxv. p. 33% 


Trzop. RulxARx r, De pallio Archi- Hpiſcopali, p. 445. tom. ii, of 3 


the poſthumous works of ManiLLow. | 


[x] EDWARD. BREREZwOD Tus, Diſſert. de weteris Ecclefie guberna- 


tione Patriarchali ; which is printed at the end of arch-biſhop Usntss 
book, intitled, Opuſculum de origine Epiſcaperum et Metropolitan. 
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many obſtacles to the arbitrary proceedings of the pa- Czxr. V. 
triarchal order.. | : 
IV. This conſtitution of eccleſiaſtical government The incon- 


*Z was ſo far from contributing to the peace and proſperity zun ae 

of the Chriſtian church, that it proved, on thecontrary, paniedthe 

LY iſſ f. d ſiti and patriarchal 
a perpetual ſource of diſſenſions and animoſities, an 


that accom- 


authority and 


= was productive of various inconveniencies and grie- goverament. 
* vances. The patriarchs, who, by their exalted rank 
and extenſive authority, were equally able to do much 
good and much miſchief, began to encroach upon the 
rights, and to trample upon the prerogatives of their 
# biſhops, and thus introduced, gradually, a fort of 
== ſpiritual bondage into the church. And that they 
might invade, without oppoſition, the rights of the 
= biſhops, they permitted the biſhops, in their turn, to 
= trample, with impunity, upon the ancient rights and 
privileges of the people. For, in proportion as the 
= biſhops multiplied their privileges and extended their 
= uſurpations, the patriarchs gained new acceſſions of 
power by the deſpotiſm which they exercifed over the 
7X epiſcopal order. They fomented alſo diviſions among 
the biſhops, and excited animoſities between the biſhops 
and the other miniſters of the church; nay, they went 
ſtill further, and ſowed the ſeeds of diſcord between the 


clergy and the people, that all theſe combuſtions might 
furniſh them with perpetual matter for the exerciſe of 
their authority, and procure them a multitude of clients 
land dependants. They left no artifice unemployed to 
ſtrenghten their own authority, and to raiſe oppoſition 


againſt the biſhops from every quarter. For this pur- 


poſe it was, that they engaged in their cauſe by the 
oſt alluring promiſes, and attached to their intereſts 


py the moſt magnificent acts of liberality, whole 
ſwarms of monks, who ſerved as inteſtine enemes to the 
bpiſhops, and as a dead weight on the fide of patriarchal 
tyranny. Theſe monaſtic hirelings contributed more 
chan any thing elſe, to ruin the ancient eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
feipline, to diminiſh the authority of the biſhops, and 
raiſe, to an enormous and exceſſive height, the power 
and prerogatives of their inſolent and ambitious patrons. 


Vor. I. D d V. 
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The rights 
and privile- 
ges of the 
patriarchs, 
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Cen. V. proof of it is drawn from the Arabic laws of the coun- 


cil of Nice, which are notoriouſly deſtitute 1 all autho- 
rit 

It, The patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by conſide. 
rable and extenſive rights and privileges, that were an- 
nexed to their high ſtation, They alone conſecrated the 
biſhops, who lived in the provinces that belonged to 
their juriſdiction. They aſſembled yearly in council, 
the clergy of their reſpective diſtricts, in order to regu- 
late the affairs of the church. The cognizance of | 
all important cauſes, and the determination of the 
more weighty controverſies, were referred to the 
patriarch of the province where they aroſe. They alſo 
pronounced a deciſive judgment in thoſe caſes, where ac- 


cuſations were brought againſt biſhops. And, laſtly, 5 
they appointed vicars [w], or deputies, cloathed with 5 


their authority, for the preſervation of order and tran- 


quillity in the renioter provinces. Such were the great 


and diſtinguiſhing privileges of the patriarchs, and they 
were accompanied with others of leſs moment, which 
it is needleſs to mention. 


It muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, that the] 
authority of the patriarchs was not acknowledged |, 
through all the provinces without exception. Several | 
diſtricts, both in the eaſtern and weſtern empires, wer 
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exempted from their juriſdiction [x]. Beſides, the em 
perors, who reſerved to themſelves the ſupreme power 
in the Chriſtian hierarchy, and received, with great | 


facility and readineſs, the complaints of thoſe who con 1 


ſidered themſelves as injured by the patriarchs ; th: i 


of the b imaediaiely reſided: all theſe were 6% 4 


L Dav. Bower. De la Primate de ?Egliſe, ch. xxv. p. ff 


Taiow: RuinakT, De fallio Archi-Epiſcopali, p. 445. tom. ii, of 
the poſthumous works of MasiLLown. 


[x] Eoward. Bxexewoprvs, Difſert. de weteris Ecclefis gubernt- EL 


tione Patriarchali ; which is printed at the end of arch-biſhop Usnts' 
book, intitled, Opuſculm de origine Epiſcoporum et Metropolitan. 
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of the Chriſtian church, that it proved, on the contrary, 


many obſtacles to the arbitrary proceedings of the pa- Czxr. V. 


IV. This conſtitution of eccleſiaſtical government The incon- 
vas ſo far from contributing to the peace and proſperity at Ach 


that accom- 


WR , ug 5 patriarchal 
> a perpetual ſource of diſſenſions and animoſities, and fun 


was productive of various inconveniencies and grie- goveraweot. 


vances. The patriarchs, who, by their exalted rank 
and extenſive authority, were equally able to do much 
good and much miſchief, began to encroach upon the 
7 rights, and to trample upon the prerogatives of their 
"> biſhops, and thus introduced, gradually, a fort of 
== ſpiritual bondage into the church. And that they 
might invade, without oppoſition, the rights of the 
; | © biſhops, they permitted the biſhops, in their turn, to 
—Z trample, with impunity, upon the ancient rights and 
privileges of the people. For, in proportion as the 
= biſhops multiplied their privileges and extended their 
=Z uſurpations, the patriarchs gained new acceſſions of 
power by the deſpotiſm which they exercifed over the 
= 3 order. They fomented alſo diviſions among 
e the biſhops, and excited animoſities between the biſhops 


3 


and the other miniſters of the church; nay, they went 
till further, and ſowed the ſeeds of diſcord between the 
clergy and the people, that all theſe combuſt ions might 
furniſn them with perpetual matter for the exerciſe of 
their authority, and procure them a multitude of clients 
and dependants. They left no artifice unemployed to 
ſtrenghten their own authority, and to raiſe oppoſition 
againſt the biſhops from every quarter. For this pur- 
poſe it was, that they engaged in their cauſe by the 
% moſt alluring promiſes, and attached to their intereſts 
by the moſt magnificent acts of liberality, whole 
ZZ warms of monks, who ſerved as inteſtine enemes to the 
biſhops, and as a dead weight on the ſide of patriarchal 
xfyranny. Theſe monaſtic hirelings contributed more 
than any thing elſe, to ruin the ancient eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
feipline, to diminiſh the authority of the biſhops, and 
EF aiſc, to an enormous and exceſſive height, the power 
and prerogatives of their inſolent and ambitious patrons. 
Vor. I. Dd V. 
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The conten- 


The power 


ot the biſhop 


r Rome. 


The Internal HISTORY Parte 


Cxr. V. V. To theſe lamentable evils were added the amhi- 
tious quarrels, and the bitter animoſities that aroſe 
tions of the AMONg the patriarchs themſelves, and which produced 
patriarcts, the moſt bloody wars, and the moſt deteſtable and hor. 


rid crimes. Thepatriarch of Conſtantinople diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in theſe odious conteſts, Elated with the fayour 
and proximity of the imperial court, he caſt a haughty 
eye on all ſides, where any objects were to be found, 
on which he might exerciſe his lordly ambition. On 


* 


the one hand, he reduced, under his juriſdiction, tie 


patriarchs of Alexandria and Antiocb, as prelates only d 


the ſecond order; and on the other, he invaded the 


dioceſe of the Roman pontiff, and ſpoiled him of ſever] 


provinces. The two former prelates, though they 
ſtruggled with vehemence, and raiſed conſiderabl: 


tumults by their oppoſition, yet they ſtruggled ineffec 


tually, both for want of ſtrength, and likewiſe on ac. 
count of a variety of unfavourable circumſtances. But 
the Roman pontiff, far ſuperior to them in wealth aud 
power, contended alſo with more vigour and obſtinacy, 
and, in his turn, gave a deadly wound to the uſurped 


ſupremacy of the Byzantine patriarch. 


from this period, will find, in the events now mentioned | 
the principal ſource of thoſe moſt ſcandalous and depb- 
rable diſſenſions, which divided, firſt, the eaſter}! 
church into various ſects, and afterwards ſeparated i 
entirely from that of the weſt, He will find, that theſ| 


ignominious ſchiſms flowed chiefly from the unchriſtin 


contentions for dominion and ſupremacy which reign|2 
among thoſe who ſet themſelves up for the fathers and Mp 


defenders of the church. . _ 


though he had not, as yet, aſſu 


- 


Theattentive inquirer into the affairs of the church 


VI. None of the contending biſhops found the occ!- 
" rences of the times ſo favourable to his ambition, as | 
Roman pontiff, Notwithſtanding the redoubled fo 
of the biſhop of Conſtantinople, a variety of circumſtpa 
ces united in augmenting his power and authorih, 
med the dignity of {| 


prema law-giver and judge oſ the whole FR 1 
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| 55 church. The biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, unable Cenr. V. 


to make head againſt the lordly prelate of Conſtantinople, 
= fled often to the Roman pontiff for ſuccour againſt his 
= violence; and the inferior order of biſhops uſed the ſame 
method, when their rights were invaded by the prelates 
of Alexandria and Antioch. So that the biſhop of Rome, 
by taking all theſe prelates alternately under his pro- 
= tection, daily added new degrees of influence and autho- 
rity to the Roman ſee, rendered it every where reſpected, 
and was thus imperceptibly eſtabliſhing its ſupremacy. 
Such were the means by which the Roman pontiff ex- 
tended his dominion in the eaſt, In the welt its increaſe 
was owing to other cauſes. The declining power and 
the ſupine indolence of the emperors, left the authority 
of the biſhop who preſided in their imperial city almoſt 
2 without controul. The incurſions, moreover, and tri- 
umphs of the Barbarians were fo far from being preju- 
dicial to his riſing dominion, that they rather contri- 
pbuted to its advancement. For the kings, who penetra- 
„ted into the empire, were only ſolicitous about the me- 
1 | thod«s of giving a ſufficient degree of ſtability to their 
reſpective governments. And when they perceived the 
ſuhjection of the multitude to the biſhops, and the de- 
%, pendance of the biſhops upon the Roman pontiff, they 
10 mmediately reſolved to reconcile this ghoſtly ruler to 
n their intereſts, by loading him with benefits and honours 
uf various kinds. 
55 Among all the prelates who ruled the church of Rome 
EP uring this century, there was none who aſſerted, with 
ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, the authority and pretenſions 
1 ef the Roman pontiff, as Leo, commonly ſurnamed the 
DREAT, It muſt be, however, obſerved, that neither 
me, nor the other promoters of that cauſe, were able to 
percome all the obſtacles that were laid in their way, nor 
Ihe various checks which were given to their ambition. 
Nany examples might be alleged in proof of this point, 
Particularly the caſe of the Africans, whom no threats nor 
Promiſes could engage to ſubmit the deciſion of their 
j * controverſies, 
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Cexr. V. controverſies, and the determination of their cauſes to 


The vices of 
0 clergy. moſt enormous lengths, and all the writers of this cen- 


| H. p. 505. 


The Internal HIST O R Y Part I 


the Roman tribunal [ y]. 
VII. The vices of the clergy were now Katie to the 


tury, whoſe probity and virtue render them worthy of 
credit, are unanimous in their accounts of the luxury, | 
arrogance, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs of the ſacer- 
dotal orders. The biſhops, and particularly thoſe of 
the firſt rank, created various delegates, or l 
who managed for them the affairs of their dioceſes, and 
a ſort of courts were gradually formed, where theſe 


pompous eccleſiaſtics gave audience, and received the | 


homage of a cringing multitude, The office of a 
preſbyter was looked upon of ſuch a high and eminen 
nature, that MarTi, biſhop of Tours, was ſo audz 
cious as to maintain at a public entertainment, that the 
emperor was inferior, in dignity, to one of that or: 
der [z]. As to the deacons, their pride and licentioul 


| neſs occaſioned many and grievous complaints, as oy | 


Pears from the decrees of ſeveral councils [a]. 


Theſe opprobrious ſtains, in the characters of the, 
clergy, would never have been ſupported, had not tie 
greateſt part of mankind been ſunk in ſuperſtition and] 
ignorance, and all in general formed their ideas of 

rights and liberties of Chriſtian miniſters, from dit“ 
model exhibited by the ſacerdotal orders among the“ 
Hebrews, the Greeks, and Romans, during the law o 
Moss, and the darkneſs of paganiſm. The barbarou| 1 
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natious alſo, thoſe fierce and warlike Germans, who 1 
after the defeat of the Romans, divided among then 
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the weſtern empire, bore, with the utmoſt patience d 
moderation, both the dominion and vices of the bin F 


and prieſts, becauſe wor their converſion to Chriſtiavit), = 


05 Luv. Er. Du Pi x. De antiqua Eccfie Diſciglina, Dif. lf I 


166. MeLca. Leypectert, Hiſtor ia Eccleſ. * rom. Ul, 


[=] Surririus SEVERUS, De vita Martini, cap. xx. p. 339 cor 
pared with Diglog. ii. cap. vi. p. 457. 
la] See Dav. BLo NDEL. Apologia pro ſententia Hieronymi de epiſet 
et preſtyteris, p. 140. | 
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Chap. II. of the CHURCH. | 383 
= they became naturally ſubject to their juriſdiction ; and Cenr. V. 


ZE ill more, becauſe they looked upon the miniſters of 
Cunts r, as inveſted with the ſame rights and privileges, 
which diſtinguiſhed the prieſts of theit fictitious deities. 
VIII. The corruption of that order, who were appoint- The fourcee 
„ted to promote, by their doctrine and examples, the ſa- from whence 


_ - : ; - . . ; proceeded 
cred intereſts of piety and virtue, will appear leſs ſur- the vices of 


f prizing when we conſider, that multitudes of people of be den. 

all kinds were every where admitted without examina- 

tion and without choice into the body of the clergy, 

the greateſt part of whom had no other view, than the 

—Fenjoyment of a lazy and inglorious repuſe. Many of 

theſe eccleſiaſtics were confined to no fixed places or aſ- 

i | ſemblies, had no employment of any kind, but ſaun- 

2 | ered about wherever they pleaſed, gaining their main- 

tenance by impoling upon the ignorant multitude, and 

-| *Hometimes by mean and diſhoneſt practices. 1 AA | 
But if any ſuch aſk; how this account is reconcileable — - 

with the number of ſaints, who, according to the teſti- 

monies of both the eaſtern and weſtern writers, are ſaid ; 

he Ro have ſhone forth in this century? The anſwer is 

obvious; theſe ſaints were canonized by the ignorance 

p the times. For, in an age of darkneſs and corrup- 

gion, thoſe, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the mul- 

fitude- either by their genius, their writings; or their 

Bloquence ; by their prudence and dexterity in managing 

atters of importance; or by theit meekneſs and mode- 

etion, and the aſcendant they had gained over their 

ſentments and paſlions ; all ſuch were eſteemed ſome- 

® Ming more than men, they were reverenced as gods; 

FF. to ſpeak more properly, they appeared to others as 

en divinely inſpired, and full of tlie deity. 

ith IX. The monks, who had formerly lived only for The monbe. 

emſelves in ſolitary retreats, and had never thought 

F aſluming any rank among the ſacerdotal order, were 

mow gradually diſtinguiſhed from the populace, and 

Were endowed with ſuch opulence, and ſuch honourable = 

Privileges, that they found themſelves in a condition to 

laim an eminent ſtation among the ſupports and pillars 
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The Internal H 1 STORY Part II. 


of the Chriſtian community [b]. The fame of their 
piety and ſanctity was, at firſt ſo great, that biſhops 
and preſbyters were often choſen out of their order (cl, 
and the paſſion of erecting edifices and convents, in 
which the monks and holy virgins might ſerve God in 


the moſt commodious manner, was, at this time, 


carried beyond all bounds [d]. 

The Monaſtic orders did not all obſerve the ſame rule 
of diſcipline, nor the fame manner of liung. Some fol. 
lowed the rule of AUGUSTINE, others that of BAsiI, 
others that of AnToxny, others that of ATHaNas1vs, 
others that of Pachouios; but they muſt all have 
become extremely negligent and remiſs in obſerving [= 
the laws of their reſpective orders, fince the licent -/ 
ouſneſs of the monks, even in this century, was be-“ 
come a proverb [e], and they are ſaid to have excited! 
the moſt dreadful tumults and ſeditions in various | # 
places. All the Monaftic orders of all forts, were 
under the protection of the biſhops in whoſe pro- 
vinces they lived, nor did the patriarchs claim any au— 
thority over them, as appears with the utmoſt evidence 
from the decrees of the councils held in this century [fl. 
KX. Several writers of conſiderable merit adorned 
this century. Among the Greeks and Orientals the 
firſt place is due to CVR IU, biſhop of Alexandria, o 

famous for his learned productions, and the various con- 
troverſies in which he was engaged. It would be unjuſt 


[5] Eerenanius, Expoſit. fidei, tom. i. Opp. p. 1094. MABILLI # 
Reponſe aux Chanoines Regulieres, tom. ii. of his poſthumous works 
P. 115. $6 „ 

[] SuLp1T1vs SevERUS, De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 320. Dia. 
i. cap. xxi. p. 426. | | - 

[a] Sureirius SEVERUs, Dial. i. p. 419. Nortstus, Hu. 
Pelag. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 273. tom. i. Opp. Hiſtoire Literaire di \ 
France, tom. 11. P- 35. | 

[e] SULP. SEVERUS, Dial i. cap. viii. p. 399. | | 

[/] See Jo. Launon Ingquijitio in chartam immunitatis B. German, 
Opp. tom. iii. part. II. p. 3. In the ancient records, poſterior to th 
century, the monks are frequently called Clerks (See MaBILLOx. Pa,. 
ad Sc. ii. Actor. Sandor. Ord, Benedicti, p. 14.) And this thews, that 
32 wy began to be ranked a.nong the clergy, or minilters, of the 
church, 
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| ö ; to derogate from the praiſes which are due to this emi- Cr. V+ 

| 9 nent man: but it would betray, on the other, hand, a * 
B criminal partiality, did we paſs uncenſured the turbu- 

| © lent ſpirit, the litigious and contentious temper, and the 

1 other defects, which are laid to his charge [g]. 

1 After CV IL, we may place THRODORET biſhop of 

"| COrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned writer, eminent 

for his acquaintance with all the branches of ſacred eru- 

| dition, but unfortunate in his attachment to ſome of the 
Neſtorian errors [H]. 

„ Inorg of Pæliſium, was a man of uncommon lear- 


are yet extant, and diſcover more piety, genius, 


85 1 
| voluminous productions of many other writers |]. 
© THEorHlLUs biſhop of Alexandria, few of whoſe 


* A | 5 q 
LOI of 
3 


by his violent een to ORIGEN and his followers [I]. 
1 PaLLapius deſerves a rank among the better ſort 
I of authors, by his Laufiac biftory, and his Life of Cn RY- 
2 2 775 OS TOM. 


men of his time. Thoſe who have read, with any at- 


* 


Paris, by AuBerT, in the year 163 8. 


3 dition of the works of this pfelate it in four volumes im fol 'a fifth was 
added by ARNIER,, in 1685. [We muſt obſerve, in favour of this 
excellent eccleſiaſlic, o tenos pd for the fanRity and 4implicity of his 
manners, that, be abandoned the doctrines of Nys roxids, and thus 


(i) The number of theſe Epil. amounts to 2012, which are 
q livided into five books. They are ſhort, but admirably written, and 
gare equally recommendable for the folidity of the matrer, and he purity 
and ele — 8 of their ſtyle] // 

. [4]. The beſt edition of Is:1Dore's Epiſtles, is that which was pub- 
5 Hidhed i n «fol by the Jeſuit Scort, at Paris in 1638; 
See. Euss 2, Ret NA dor, Hiſtoria Patriarchar.. | Aexondrinr 


Wo: dez. 
: D d 4 found 


ning and ſanctity. A great number [7] of his epiſtles 


erudition, and wiſdom, than are to be found in the 


uritings are now extant, acquired an immortal name 


_: 37 THeopore of Mopfueſtia, though accuſed after his 
4 death of the greateſt errors, was one of the moſt learned 


Potion, the Fragments of his. writings, which are to be 


(2]. The works of Crit, in fix volumes ſolio, were pub at 
L] The ſeſuit SizMowp gaye 8 Paris, in, W yehr 1642; a noble 


— the ſtain he had contracted by his Perfonal attachment to chat | 
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Cexr. V. found in Photius, will lament the want of theſe excel 
lent compoſitions ; which are either entirely loſt, or, if 
any remain [mz], are only extant among the Neſtorians, 
and that in the Syriac language [x]. 

NiLvus, diſciple of CyrRysosToM, compoſed feveral 
treatiſes of a practical and pious kind; but thefe per- 
formances derive more merit from the worthy and lau- 
dable intention of their author than from any other cir- | * 
cumſtance. OY 3 

We pals over in ſilence BAs 11 1vs of Seleucia; ThE. 
oporus of Ancyra ; and GxLAstus of Cyzicum, for the 
ſake of brevity. ET = neg N 
The latin XI. A Roman pontiff, Leo I. ſurnamed the GRE ar, 
ies. ſhines forth at the head of the Latin writers ol this cen- 
tury. He was a man of uncommon genius and elo- 
quence, which he employed, however, too much in ex- 
tending his authority; a point in which his ambition 
was both indefatigable and exceſſive [o]. = 

ORostvs acquired a conſiderable degree of reputation 
by the Hiftory he wrote to refute the cavils of the Pagans 
againſt Chriſtianity, and by his books againft the 
Pelagians and Priſcillianiſts [p]. 3 

Cass IAN, an illiterate and ſuperſtitious man, incu- 
cated in Gaul, both by his diſcourſe and his writings, | 
the diſcipline and manner of living which prevailed - 


5 5 


* 


In] See Jos. Simon. ASSEM Nt Biblioth, Oriental. Clement. Valic. 
tom. iii. part. II. p. 2277. 3 1 
% It appears, by this account of the works of TnTODORE, that 
Dr. Mos uE IM had not ſeen the Diſertalions of the late Dx E of O- 
LE AMS, in one of which, that learned prince has demonſtrated that the |: 
Commentary upon the Pſalms, which is to be found in the Chain or C 
leckion of Corderius, and which bears the name of TnzoDoe, is the | 
production of Tyzopore of Mopſueſiia. There exiſts, alſo, beſides Þ 
the fragments that are to be found in PhoT1vs, a manuſcript commen- 
tary of this illuſtrious author upon the x11 minor Prophets. ] 
Le] All the works of Lzo were publiſhed at Lyons, in two volume? 
folio, in the year. 1700, by the cate of the celebrated QuexEL of the 
Cs ny part ab a he eo 
[e] See BayLe's Didionary, at the article Oxosrus. A valuable | 
edition of this author, enriched with ancient coins and medals, was pub- | 
liſhed in 47 at Leyden, in the year 1738, by the learned * b 
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part, recommendable both for their elegance and 


piet 
o BID 1 
4 . 
N Wy 


"> Evcnxrivs of Lyons, and biſhop of that city, was 


one of the moſt conſiderable moral writers that flouriſhed 
among the Latins in this century [7]. 
*XZ PoxrTius of Nola [I], diſtinguiſhed by his eminent 

and fervent piety, is alſo eſteemed for his poems and 
other good performances. „ 
PER, biſhop of Ravenna, obtained, by his elo- 
Juence, the title of Chry/ologus ; nor are his diſcourſes 
entirely deſtitute of genius [7]. 


1 SALV1AN was an eloquent, but, at the ſame time, a 


 ProsPER 
[9] Hiftoire Literaire de la France, tom. ii. p. 215. StmoN, Critique 


With a large Commentary by ALarpus Gazaus. 

lo] See a large account of this prelate, in the Hiſtoire Literaire de le 
France, tom. ſi. p. 275. 1 | | 
& [(5) This pious and ingenious eccleſiaſtic is more generally known by 
e name of PauLiN. See Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. ii. p. 
$79. The beſtedition of his works is that publiſhed by LE Bron, at 


I Paris, in the year 1685, in two volumes 40. 
J AGcNnELLt Liber Pontificalis Eccleſiæ Ravennatenſis, tom. i. p. 32 r. 


Wiſtory, here referred to, give a different account of SaLvian's cha- 


be "cer. They acknowledge, that his declamations againſt the vices of 
es ide age, in his Treariſe againſt Auarice, and his Diſcourſe concerning 


'N anding as one of the moſt humane and benevolent men of his time. 
is, however, beyond alf doubt, that he was extravagantly auſtere in 
e rules be preſcribed for the conduct of life. For what more unna- 
ral than to recommend to Chriſtians, as a neceſſary condition of ſalva- 


4 , 


Weir children and relations ? It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that his 


oderation towards thoſe who differed from him in articles of faith. 
| | | There 


melancholy and ſour writer, who, in his vehement de- 
*ZElamations againſt the vices of his times, unwarily diſ- 
covers the defects of his own character [u]. 


3 4 la Biblieib. Ecclefiaflique, par Du Pix, tom i. p. 156. The works 
of Cass Ax, were publiſhed in folio at Francfort, in the year 1722, 


Erovidence, are warm and vehement; but they reprefent him notwith- 


Wlterity in point of diſciptine was accompanied with the moſt amiable 
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*X mong the Syrian and Egyptian monks, and was a fort Cexr. V. 
XZ of teacher to thoſe who were called Semi-pelagians [g]. 
XZ Maximus of Turin publiſhed ſeveral Homilies, which 
are yet extant ; and though ſhort, are, for the moſt 


L] Hiſt. Liter, de la France, tom. ii. p. 517. [The authors of the 


Won, the leaving their whole ſubſtance to the poor, to the utter ruin of 
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CEN. V. PRosptr of Aguitain, and MaRIUS MzRCA Ton, are 


——— oo 


abundantly known to ſuch as have employed any part 
ol their time and attention in the ſtudy of the Pelagian 
diſputes, and the other controverſies that were managed 
in this century. 1 5 
VINcENT of Lerins, gained a laſting reputation by 
his ſhort, but excellent, treatiſe againſt the ſects, in- 
titled Commonitorium [w]. 1 89 OE 
SLIDON1US APOLLINARIS, a tumid writer, though not 
entirely deſtitute of eloquence; Vi61Livs of Tapſus; 
ARrNoB1Us the younger, who wrote a commentary on 
the book of Pſalms; DaaconTivus, and others of that 
claſs, are of too little conſequence to deſerve a more par- 
ticular notice. a. 


CHAP. m 


Concerning tbe doctri ie of the church during this century 


Many points I. NH ANY points of religion were more largely | 
explained, and many of its doctrines deter-. 


mined with more accuracy and precifion, than they 
had been in the preceding ages. This was owing to 


the controverſies that were multiplied, at this time, 
throughout the Chriſtian world, concerning the pern, 
and nature of CarIsT ; the innate corruption and depra- 4 


_ wity of man; the natural ability of men to live according 
to the diftates of the divine law; the neceſſity of the divint 
grace in order to ſalvation; the nature and exiſience of biuman 


liberty; and other ſuch intricate and perplexing queſtions. | 
The ſacred and venerable ſimplicity of the primitive 


There is a moſt remarkable paſſage to this p 


cerning Providence, book y. 


p. 100. | 


$ : 


[{w) This work of Vincent, which is commended by our au- 


n — 


urp oſe, in his Treatiſe, col ; 


thor, ſeems ſcarcely. worthy of ſuch applauſe. 1 ſee nothing in it, but] 


that blind veneration for ancient opinions, which is ſo fatal to the diſco- 


very and progreſs of truth; and an attempt to, prove, that nothing dt 
the ſenſe of the Hol! 

Ros PER, and ARNC 

B4US, is to be found in the. Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom ii. f. 


the voice of tradition is to be conſulted in bdeß 
Scriptures. An ample account of Vincent, 


3035. 342. 369. 
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times, which required no more than a true faith in the Cur. V. 
word of God, and a ſincere obedience to his holy las,. 


1 appeared little better than ruſticity and ignorance to 9. 


1 ſubtile doctors of this quibbling age. Yet ſoit happened, 


Lo 

4 *: 

8 
5 75 
K 

Bey 
N 
- - 

Ft 
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that many of the over-curious divines, who attempted 
to explain the nature, and remqve the difficulties of 
theſe intricate doctrines, ſucceeded very ill in this matter. 
Inſtead of leading men into the paths of humble faith 
and genuine piety, they bewildered them in the laby- 
rinths of controverſy and contention, and rather dark- 
ned than illuſtrated the ſacred myſteries of religion by 
Za thick cloud of unintelligible ſubtilties, ambiguous 
terms, and obſcure diſtinctions. Hence aroſe new mat- 
ter of animolity and diſpute, of bigotry and unchari- 
pbleneſs, which flowed like a torrent through ſucceeding 
ages, and which all human efforts ſeem unable to van- 
quiſh. In theſe diſputes the heat of paſſion, and the 
ęexceſſive force of religious antipathy and contradiction, 
*Zhurried frequently the contending parties into the moſt 
dangerous extremes. 1 
II. If, before this time, the luſtre of religion was gaperiition 
clouded with ſuperſtition, and its divine precepts adul- grow apace. 
terated with a mixture of human inventions, this evil, 
inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſed daily. The happy 
ſouls of departed Chriſtians were invoked by numbers, 
and their aid implored by aſſiduous and fervent prayers ; 
while none ſtood up to cenſure or oppoſe this prepoſte- 
rous worſhip. The queſtion, how the prayers of mor- 
als aſcended to the celeſtial ſpirits (a queſtion which 
Wfterwards produced much wrangling and many idle 
Wancics) did not as yet occaſion any difficulty. For the 
Chriſtians of this century did not imagine that the ſouls 
pf the faints were ſo entirely confined to the celeſtial 
manſions, as to be deprived of the privilege of viſiting 


| a i cm_l K 


au- * 

bu PR ortals, and travelling, when they pleaſed, through 
jor Parious countries. They were further of opinion, that 
1 


he places moſt frequented by departed ſpirits were 
Whoſe where the bodies they had formerly animated were 
Interred; and this opinion, which the Chriſtians bor- 
4 tcToved 
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Caxr. V. rowed from the Greeks and Romans, rendered the ſe- 


pulchres of the ſaints the general rendezvous of ſuppliant 
multitudes [x] The images of thoſe, who, during 
their lives, had acquired the reputation of uncommon 
ſanity, were now honoured with a particular worſhip 
in ſeveral places ; and many imagined, that this wor- 
| ſhip drew down into the images the propitious preſence 
of the ſaints or celeſtial beings they repreſented ; delu- 
ded, perhaps, into the idle fancy by the crafty fictions 
of the heathen prieſts, who had publiſhed the fame 
thing concerning the ſtatues of JurirER and Men- 
CURY [y]. A fingular and irreſiſtible efficacy was alſo 
attributed to the bones of martyrs, and to the figure of 
the croſs in defeating the attempts of Satan, removing 
all ſorts of calamities, and in healing not only the diſea- 
ſes of the body, but alſo thoſe of the mind [z]. We 
ſhall not enter here into a particular account of the pub- 
lic ſupplications, the holy pilgrimages, the ſuperſtitious 
ſervices paid to departed ſouls, the multiplication of tem- 
ples, altars, penitential garments, and a multitude of 
other circumſtances that ſnewed the decline of genuine 
piety, and the corrupt darkneſs that was eclipſing the 
luſtre of primitive Chriſtianity. As there were none in 
theſe times to hinder the Chriſtians from retaining the 
opinions of their Pagan anceſtors concerning departed 
ſouls, heroes, demons, temples, and ſuch like matters, 
and even transferring them into their religious ſervices; 
and as, inſtead of entirely aboliſning the rites and inſti- 
tutiops of ancient times, theſe inſtitutions were ſtill ob- 
ſerved with only ſome ſlight alterations; all this ſwelled 


[x] LacranTivs, Divinar. Inflitutionum lib. i. p. 164. HemoDus, 
775 et Dier. y 3 22. Compare with theſe, Sul ir ius W N 
piſt. ii. p. 371. Dial. ii. cap. xiii. p. Dial. wi. p. 5 12. WE AS 
di 11 FL Theopbraſto, 585 3 in Tas 3 Infigni- 
Bus Itineris Italici, p. 197. and other writers of this age. | 
O] CLemenTINA. Homil. x. p. 697. tom. i. PP. Apoſtolic. 
AxNnonius, Adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. Case. BarTHIus, ad 
Rutilium Numantian. p. 250. 82 
lx] PavpenTi1us Hymn. xi de Coronis, p. 150. 181. SULPITIUS 
SEVERUS, Ep. i. p. 364. ENIEAS GAZ Aus, in Theopbraſſo, p. 173. 
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of neceſſity the torrent of ſuperſtition, and defor- C nur. V. 
med the beauty of the Chriſtian religion and worſhip 
with thoſe corrupt remains of paganiſm, which ſtill ſub- 
ſiſt in a certain church. 

It will not be improper to obſerve here, that the fa- 
mous Pagan doctrine, concerning the purification of de- 
parted ſouls, by means of a certain kind of fire, was 

more amply explained and confirmed now, than it had 
formerly been [a]. Every body knows, that this doc- 
trine proved an inexhauſtible ſource of riches to the 
clergy through the ſucceeding ages, and that it ſtil] en- 
riches the Romiſh church with its nutritious ſtreams. _ 
HI. The interpretation of the Holy Scriptures em- laterpreta- 
ployed fewer pens in this century than in the preceding . 
age, in which the Chriſtian doors were leſs involved in 
the labyrinths of controverſy. Yet, notwithſtanding 
the wultiplication of religious diſputes, a conſiderable 
number of learned men undertook this uſeful and impor- 
tant taſk. We ſhall not mention thoſe who confined 
their illuſtrations to ſome one, or a few books of the 
divine word, ſuch as Victor of Antioch, Pol vchRO- 

Nius, PHilo CaARPATHI Us, ISIDORE of Cordoua, 
SALoNius, and ANDREW of Cæſarea. We muſt not, 
however, paſs over in filence THEODPDORET and Tryro- 
DoRE, biſhops of Cyrus and Mogſueſtia, the two moſt 
famous expoſitors of this age, who illuſtrated a great 

-part of the Holy Scriptures by their prom labours. 

They were truly eminent both in point of learning and 
enius; and, free and unprejudiced in their ſearch after 
truth, they followed the explications of ſcripture given 
by their predeceſſors, only as far as they found them a- 
greeable to reaſon. The commentaries of THEODORET 
are yet extant, and in the hands of the learned [h]; 
„„ thoſe 


la] See particularly concerning this matter, Aug usrix, his book 
hv Duzſtionibus ad Dulcitium, N. xiii. tom. vi. Opp. p. 128. De 
fide et operibus, cap. xvi. p. 182. De fide, ſpe, et charitate, \ 118. p. 
222. Enarratione Pſal. xxxv. 5 3, &c. 
[b] See SIMON, Hiſtoire critique des principauæ Commentateur s du 
N. Teft. ch, xxii. p. 314; as alſo his Critique de le Bibliotb. * 
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Czxr. V. thoſe of TuRODO are concealed in the eaſt among the 


Many chi- 
merigal and 
weak com- 
mentators. 


Neſtorians, though on many accounts worthy to ſee the 
light [c]. CyRIL, of Alexandria, deſerves alſo a place 


among the commentators of this century; but a till 


higher rank, among that uſeful and learned body, is 
due to Is IDOoRE of Peluſium, whoſe epiſtles contain ma- 


ny obſervations, which caſt a conſiderable degree of 


light upon ſeveral parts of ſcripture [d]. 
IV. It is, however, to be lamented, that the greateſt 
part of the commentators, both Greek and Latin, fol- 


lowing the idle fancies of Or1Gen, overlooked the true | 


and natural ſenſe of the words, and hunted after ſubtile 


and hidden ſignifications, for myſteries (as the Latins | 


then termed them) in the plaineſt precepts of the Holy 
Scriptures. Several of the Greeks, and particularly 


THEeoDOkET, laboured, with ſucceſs and preciſion, in 
illuſtrating the books of the New Teſtament; and their | 


ſucceſs here is to be principally attributed to their per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek language, which they had 
learned from their infancy. But neither the Greeks nor 
Latins caſt much light upon the Old Teſtament, which 
was cruelly tortured by the allegorical pens of almoſt 
all who attempted to illuſtrate and explain it. 
nothing 1s more common, than to ſee the interpreters of 


the fifth century ſtraining all the paſſages of that ſacred Þ 
book either to typify CHRIST, and the bleſſings of his 
kingdom; or Anti-chriſt, and the wars and deſolations, | 
which he was to bring upon the earth, and that, with-F 


de Du Pix, tom. i. p. 180. [Turonorer wrote Commentaries upon 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chroni- 


Feremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, || 


the five books of Moſes, Foſhua, 

cles, the P/alms, the Canticles, 2 

Ezekiel, Daniel, the x11 leſſer Prophets, and St. Paul's xiv Epiſtlen. 
{c] Jos. Sim. Ass MAN. Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vatic. tom. iii. 5 


2. p. 227. SIMON. Critique de la Biblioth, Eccleſ. de Du Pin, tom. i. | 


5 108. 677. [ We are aſſured by Fasricivs, upon the teſtimony of 
AMBECIUS, that TPHEODORE's Commentary upon the x 11 Prophets is 


{till in belng, in MSS. in the emperor's library at Vienna. See Fas. | 
Bibl. Græc. tom. ix. p. 162. See alſo, for an ample and learned account 


- <4 writings of this author, LARADXER'Ss Credibility, &c. vol. ix. p. 
389. 2 aig | 

4] See, for an account of theſe two authors, Six O, Hiſtoire des 
principaux Commentateurs du Nouveau Teſtament, chap, xxi. p. 300. 


For | 


out! 
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out the leaſt ſpark of judgment, or the ſmalleſt air of Cexr. V. 
probability. | e 
V. A few choſen ſpirits, ſuperior to the others in ſa- neofnere 
gacity and wiſdom, were bold enough to ſtand up a- wiſdom and 
gainſt theſe critical deluſions, and to point out a ſafer Judsment. 
and plainer way to divine truth. This we learn from 
the epiſtles of Is DpoRE of Feluſium, who, though he 
was not himſelf entirely free from this allegorical con- 
tagion, yet cenſures judiciouſly, in many places, thoſe 
that abandoned the hiſtorical ſenſe of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and applied, univerſally, all its narrations and 
redidions to CHRIsT alone. But none went greater 
N in cenſuring the fanciful followers of Oz 1Guin, 
= than ThzopoReE of Moꝑſueſtia, who not only wrote a 
= book concerning allegory and biſtory againſt OR1 cen [e], 
but alſo, in his commentary on the prophets, did not he- 
ſitate to apply the moſt of their predictions to various 
events in ancient hiſtory [f]. This manner of inter- 
reting ſcripture was very ill received, and contri- 
diy perhaps, more to raiſe the general cry againſt 
him, than all the erroneous doctrines with which he 
was charged [g. The Neſtorians followed the example 
of this remarkable and eminent man [y]; and ſtill con- 
tinue to conſider him as a faint of the firſt order, and 
to preſerve his writings with the utmoſt care, as pre- 
cious monuments of his piety and learning. | 


[e] Facunpus, Hermianenſis de tribus Capitulis, lib. iii. cap. vi. 
2 LiseraTus in Breviario, cap. xxiv. 
WS [Ff] Aa Concilii Conflantinopol, II. Seu Oecumenici V. tom. iii, Con- 
ciliorum, p. 58. edit. Harduini 
5 g TxEeoDoRE, after his death, was conſidered as the parent of 

the Pelagian and Neſtorian hereſies, though, during his liſe, he was 
YI held in the higheſt eſteem, and died in the communion of the church.] 
. {-] This appears by the teſtimony of Cosmas Indicopleuſtes, a wri- 
ter of the ſixth century, who was, undoubtedly, a Neſtorian. For 
this author, in the fifth book of his Chri/tian Topography, which Mon r- 
BE FAUCON publiſhed in his new collection of the Greek fathers, maintains, 
that of all the Pſalms of Davio, four only are applicable to CHRIST. 
9. And to confirm this his opinion, he affirms boldly, that the writers of 
„the New Teſtament, when they apply to Jas us the prophecies of the 
es old, do this rather by a mere accommodation of the words, without 

any regard to their true and genuine ſenſe. — 


Didactic the» 
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Caxr. V. VI. The doctrines of religion were, at this time, un- 
derſtood and repreſented in a manner, that ſavoured lit- 
ology. tle of their native purity and ſimplicity. They were 
drawn out by laboured commentaries beyond the terms 
in which the divine wiſdom had thought fit to reveal 
them; and were examined with that minuteneſs and 
ſubtilty that were only proper to cover them with ob- 
ſcurity. And, what was ſtill worſe, the theological no- 
tions that generally prevailed, were proved rather by 


the authorities and logical diſcuſſions of the ancient doc- | 


tors, than by the unerring dictates of the divine word. 
It does not appear that in this century any attempted to 
form a compleat ſyſtem of theology, unleſs we give that 
title to fix books of inſtruction, which Ni cAxEAs is ſaid to 
have compoſed for the uſe of the Neophytes [i]. Bur, 
as we already obſerved, the principal branches of reh- 
gion were labortouſly explained in the various books 
that were written againſt the Neſtorians, Eutychians, 
Pelagians, and Arians, is 


The mana= VII. The number of thoſe, who diſputed in this cen- 
versof the tury againſt paganiſm and infidelity, was very conſide- 


controverſy 


againſt the Table, yet not greater than the exigency of the times 


ory 5 go and the frequent attacks made upon Chriſtianity ren- 
ries dered neceſſary. THEoDoRET, in his ingenious and 
learned treatiſe, De curandis Græcorum affectionibus; 
OR1tNTIUs, in his Commonitorium; and EvAGRIvus, in 

his Diſpute between ZachAkUS and APOLLONIUS, op: 

poſed, with fortitude and vigour, thoſe that worſhipped 

images, and offered their religious ſervices to the Pa- 

gan deities [k]. To theſe we may add, Phil SPE. 

 TEs and Philos rok GIs, of whom the latter attacked 
PorenyRyY ; and the former Julian, Basilius of Se 
leucia; GstcenTIus, in his Controverſy with Hit RBa- 
'Nus; and EvacRivs, in his Dialogue between T aEo- 
PHILUS and Jop x us, expoſed and refuted the errors 

and cavils of the Jews. Vo-on1vs the African; Sy- 


[i] Gznnavivs Maſfilienſis de Scripior. Ecclefiafl. cap. xaii. p, 28. 
edit. Fabric. ny 858 
| [#] See, for an account of OxIENTivs and Evaenxtus, Hiſtoire 
Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 121 and 23238. 
AGRIUS, 


( 
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AGRIUS, in his Book concerning Faith; GExxabius of Cenr. V. 
Marſeilles, who deferves to be placed in the firſt rank; TI? 
and THeoDoORET, in his Treatiſe concerning the Fables of 
the Hereticks, oppoſed all the different ſects; not to 
mention thoſe who wrote only againſt the errors of one 
or other particular party. | 

VIII. Thoſe, who diſputed againſt the Chriſtian ſects, The dete 
obſerved a moft abſurd and vicious method of contro- punts. 
verſy. They proceeded rather according to the rules 
of the ancient ſophiſts, and, what is ſtill more ſurprizing, 
according to the ſpirit of the Roman law, than by the 
examples and inſtructions of Chaisr and his apoſtles. 
In the Roman courts, matters of a difficult and doubt- 
ful nature were decided by the authority of certain 
aged lawyers, who were diſtinguiſhed by their abilities 
and experience. And when they happened to differ in 
opinion, the point was determined either by a plurality 
ol voices, or by the ſentiments of the more learned and 
illuſtrious members of that venerable body [/]. This 
procedure of the Roman tribunals was, in this century 
admitted as a ſtanding law, both in the deliberations of 
councils, and in the management of religious contro- 
verſy, to the great and unſpeakable detriment of truth. 
For by this, reaſon and even common ſenſe were, in 
ſome meaſure, excluded from every queſtion, and that 
was determined as right and true, which appeared ſuch 
to the greateſt number, or had been approved by doc- 
tors of the greateſt note in preceding times. The as of 
the various councils, which are yet extant, manifeſtly 
ſhew that this was the caſe. And this eircumſtance, 
combined with what we. have already obferved with 
reſpect to the diſputants of the age now under conſi- 
deration, make it eaſy for us to imagine the various de- 
fects that muſt have prevailed in the methods of de- 
fending truth, and oppoſing error. Ei 

IX. This abſurd imitation of the Roman law in the g$purious 
management of * controverſy, this prepoſterous wits 
method of deciding truth by human authorities, were 


edit. Ritterian, 


I) See the Codex Theodef, lib. i. tit. iv. De reſponſis prudentum, p. 32. 
Vol. I. AC ONT” 
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Cenr, V. V. fruitful ſources of ſpurious and ſuppoſititious produc- 
— tions. For many audacious impoſtors were hence en- 
couraged to publiſh their own writings under the names 
of ancient Chriſtian worthies, nay, under the ſacred 
names of, even, CRS himſelf and his holy apoſtles; 

that thus, in the deliberations of councils, and in the courſe 

of controverſy, they might have authorities to oppole to 
authorities in defence of their reſpective opinions. The 

whole Chriſtian church was, in this century, over- 
whelmed with theſe infamous cheats, theſe ſpurious 
productions. This is ſaid to have engaged Gx LAslus, 

the Roman pontiff, to call together a council, compoſed 

of the biſhops of the Latin church, in which aſſembly, 

after a ſtrict examination of thoſe writings which ap- 

peared under great and venerable names, the famous 

decree paſſed, that deprived ſo many apocryphal books 

of their borrowed authority. That ſomething of this 

kind really happened, it would be, perhaps, an inſtance 

of temetity to deny: but many learned men aſſert, that ¶ in 

the decree attributed to GEL as1vs, labours under the in 

ſame inconveniency with the books which it condemns, w. 

and was, by no means, the production of that pontiff, W in 

but of ſome deceiver, who en een his de 

name and authority . | ta} 

Moral wri- X. EUCHERIUS, Kadima and Nas, ſhine with a bu 
m ſuperior luſtre among the moral writers of this century. the 
The epiſtle of Eucxtarvs, concerning the Contempt f ou: 

the World; and the ſecular Philoſophy, is an excellent fre 
performance both in point of matter and ſtyle. The boc 

works of Marx the hermit breathe a ſpirit of fervent her 

piety, bat are highly defective in many reſpects. The ma 

matter is ill choſen, and it is treated without order, poſ 

perſpicuity, or force of reaſoning. Fasr DIS compoſed i toy 

ſeveral diſcourſes concerning moral duties, but they have i in : 

not ſurvived the ruins-of time. The works, that are der 

yet extant, of Dia Dochuos, ProspER, and SEVERIAN, ſhip 

are AAS re on account of the Op: and Th 


W 1 6 een 1 Ng I cap. iy. p. 189 Ia 
Cave, Hiftor. Litter. Feripior. Eccleſ. p. 200. Uns. Gapger., St-M Par: 


TRANS Pra fat. ad Enchiridion $qxti, p. 79. 


elegance 
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elegance which are to be found, for the moſt part, in Cs 


399 1 


1 11 5 
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their moral ſentences, though they afford but indiffe ——— 


rent entertainment to ſuch as are deſirous of preciſion, 


method, and ſound argumentation. And indeed this 


want of method in the diſtribution and arrangement of 
their matter, and a conſtant neglect of tracing their 
ſubject to its farſt principles, are defects common to al- 
moſt all the moral writers of this century. 

XI. Had this, indeed, been their only defect, the 
candid and impartial would have ſupported it with pa- 
tience, and attributed 1t charitably to the infelicity of 


the times. But many of the writers and teachers of 
this age, did unſpeakable injury to the cauſe of true piety 


by their crude and enthuſiaſtic inventions. The Myl- 
tics; who pretended to .higher degrees of perfection 
than other Chriſtians, drew every where to their party, 
particularly in the eaſtern provinces, a vaſt number of 
the ignorant and inconſiderate multitude, by the ſtrik- 


ing appearance of their auſtere and ſingular piety: It is 


impoſſible to deſcribe the rigour and ſeverity of the laws 
which theſe ſenſeleſs fanatics impoſed upon themſelves, 
in order, as they alleged, to appeale the deity, and to 


deliver the celeftial ſpirit from the bondage of this mor- 
tal body. They not only lived among the wild beaſts, 


but alſo lived after the manner of theſe ſavage animals; 
they ran naked through the lonely deſarts with a furi- 
ous aſpect, and with all the agitations of madnefs and 
frenzy; they prolonged the life of their emaciated 
bodies by the wretched nouriſhment of grafs and wild 


I herbs, avoided the fight and converſation of men, re- 


#- \ 


mained motionleſs in certain places for ſeveral years, ex- 
poſed to the rigour and inclemency of the feaſons, and 
towards the concluſion of their lives ſhut themſelves up 
in narrow and miſerable huts; and all this was conſt- 
dered as true piety, the only acceptable method of wor- 
ſhipping the deity, and rendering him propitious [n]. 
The greateſt part of the Myſtics were led into the ab- 
fn] See the Pratum Spirituale of Moschus; the Laiſſac Hiſtory of 
PALLADIVUS; as alſo SULPITIUS SEVERVUS, Dial. i. IE 

— Eez | ſurdities 
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ſurdities of this extravagant diſcipline, not ſo much by 
the pretended force of feaſon and argument, as by 
a natural propenſity to ſolitude, a gloomy and melan- 
choly caſt of mind, and an implieit and blind ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the authority and examples of others. For the 
diſeaſes of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, are 
generally contagious, and no peſtilence ſpreads its infec- 
tion with a more dreadful rapidity than ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm. Several perſons have committed to wri- 
ting the precepts of this ſevere diſcipline, and reduced 
its abſurdities into a ſort of ſyſtem, ſuch as JuL1anvs 
Pome k1vus among the Latins [o], and many, among the 
Syrians, whoſe names it is needleſs to mention. 

XII. Of all the inſtances of ſuperſtitious frenzy that diſ- 


ftition of the grace this age, none was held in higher veneration, or exci- 


Stilites. 


ted more the wonder of the multitude, than that of a cer- 
tain order of men, who were called Stilites by the Greeks, 
and Sancti Columnares, or Pillar-Saints, by the Latins. 
Theſe were perſons of a moſt ſingular and extravagant turn 
of mind, who ſtood motionleſs upon the tops of pillars, 
expreſly raiſed for this exerciſe of their patience, and 
remained there for ſeveral years, amidſt the admiration 
and applauſe of the ſtupid populace. The inventor of 
this ſtrange and ridiculous diſcipline was Siu EON, a Sy- 
rian, who began his follies by changing the agreeable 
employment of a ſhepherd, for the ſenſeleſs auſterities 
of the monkiſh life. But his enthuſiaſm carried him 
| ſtill greater lengths; for, in order to climb as near hea- 
ven as he could, he paſſed thirty-ſeven years of his 
wretched life upon five pillars of ſix, twelve, twenty- 
two, thirty-ſix, and forty cubits high, and thus ac- 
quired a moſt ſhining reputation and attracted the ve- 
neration of all about him [p]. Many of the er 
1 7 pl 
(o) Pomertvus wrote a treatiſe, De vita Contemplativa, in which the 
doctrines and precepts of the myſtics were carefully colleQed.] 
le] See the Ad Sanctorum Menſis Fanuarii, tom. i. p. 201—277. 
where the reader will find the account we have given of this whimſical 


diſcipline. TnhgODORET, indeed, had before given ſeveral hints of 
it, alleging, among other things, that SM EON had gradually added to 


the height of his pillar, with a deſign to approach, by this means, 


nearer to heaven. See TILLZMOxT/ Memoires pour ſer vir à — 
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of Syria and Paleſtine, ſeduced by a falſe ambition, and Cent. V 
an utter ignorance of true religion, followed the exam- 
ple of this fanatic, though not with the ſame degree 
of auſterity [Y]. And, what is almoſt incredible, this 
ſuperſtitious practice continued in vogue until the 
twelfth century, when however it was, at length, to- 
tally ſuppreſſed [7]. 
The Latins had too much wiſdom and prudence to 
imitate the Syrians and Orientals in this whimſical ſu- 
perſtition. And when a certain fanatic or impoſtor, 
named WuLF1LAajcus, erected one of theſe pillars in 
the country of Treves, and propofed living upon it after 
the manner of SMO the neighbouring biſhops or- 
dered it to be pulled down, and thus nipped this ſpe- 
cies of ſuperſtition in the bud [5]. 
XIII. The Myſtic rules of diſcipline and manners had Further de- 
a bad effect upon the moral writers, and thoſe who were fxg Nang 
ſet apart for the inſtruction of Chriſtians. Thus in in- fruQors, and 
ſtructing the catechumens and others, they were more PRicel 
diligent and zealous in inculcating a regard for the exter- 
nal parts of religion, and an attachment to bodily exer- 
ciſe, than in forming the heart and the affections to in- 
ward piety and ſolid virtue. Nay, they went ſo far, as 
to preſcribe rules of ſanctity and virtue little different 
from the unnatural rigour and fanatical piety of the 


„ EL ES Paris. See alſo the Ads of SIMEON 
the Stylite, in Sr ERH. Euopit AssgE MANNI Adis Martyrum, Orient. 
et Occident, vol. it. p. 227. publiſhed at Rome, in folio, in the year 
1748. 
| [(9) The learned Fxepertc Srannelu, i in his Ecchefraftical Hiſe 

tory (p. 1154.) ſpeaks of a ſecond Simeon the Stylite (mentioned by 
Evackius (Hif. lib. vi. cap. 23.) who lived in the ſixth century. 
This ſecond fanatic ſeems to have carried his auſterities till further 
than the chief of the ſect; for he remained upon his pillar fixty-eight 
years, and from thence, like the firſt Siuk OM, he taught, or rather de- 
luded, the gazing multitude, declaimed againſt hereſy, pretended to 
caſt out devils, to heal diſeaſes, and to foretel future events. 

{r] See Urs, Gonors. SiBeR1, D. de Sancti Colunmanthes. Ca- 
Rol MajeLLt Diff. de Styliris, publiſhed in AsSEMANNI Aa. 
Martyr. Orient. et Occident. tom. ii. p. 246. where may be ſeen a cop- 
per- plate print of Siu on's pillar. 

[4] GaeGor. Tuxonens, Hiſtor. Francor. lib. viü. cap. xv. p. 387. 
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ral doctrines, and to publiſh repeated exhortations quite £ 
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Myſtics. SALVIAN, and other celebrated writers, gave 


it as their opinion, that none were truly and perfectly 


holy, but thoſe who abandoned all riches and honours, 
. from matrimony, baniſhed all joy and chear- 
fulneſs from their hearts, and macerated their bodies 
with various ſorts of torments and mortifications. And 
as all could not ſupport ſuch exceſſive degrees of ſeve- 
rity, thoſe madmen, or fanatics, whoſe robuſt conſtitu- 
tions and ſavage tempers were the beſt adapted to this 
kind of life, were diſtinguiſhed by the public applauſe, 
and ſaw their influence and authority increaſe daily. 
And thus ſaints ſtarted up like muſhrooms in almoſt 
every place. 

XIV. A few choice ſpirits boldly attempted to pluck up 
the roots of this growing ſuperſtition, and to bring back 
the deluded multitude from this vain and chimerical 
diſcipline to the practice of ſolid and genuine piety. 
But the votaries of ſuperſtition, who were ſuperior in | 
number, reputation, and authority, reduced them ſoon 
to ſilence, and rendered their noble and pious efforts ut- 
terly ineffectual [i]. We haye an example of this in 
the caſe of VidlLANTlus, a man remarkable for his 
learning and eloquence, who was born in Gaul, and went 
from thence to Hain, where he performed the functions 
of a preſbyter. This eccleſiaſtic, on his return from a 
voyage he had made into Paleſtine and Egypt, began, a- 
bout the beginning of this century, to propagate ſeve. 


oppolite to the opinions and manners of the times. H- 
mong other things, he denied that the tombs and the 
bones of the martyrs, were to be honoured with anjf 
ſort of homage or worſhip ; and therefore cenſured the 
pilg images that were made to places, that were repuf 
ted holy. He turned into deriſion th: prodigies which 
were ſaid to be wrought in the temples conſecrated tt 
martyrs, and condemned the cuſtom of performing vi 
gils in them. He allerted, and indeed with reaſon, tha 


J. Avevsrin complains of this in hs bas A i Jogos 
Bp, NP. 119. 5 | | 


| th ; 
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the cuſtom of burning tapers at the tombs of the 
martyrs in broad day, was imprudently borrowed from 
the ancient ſuperſtition of the Pagans. - He maintained, 
moreover, that prayers addreſſed to departed faints 
were void of all efficacy; and treated with contempt 
faſting, and mortifications, the celibacy of the clergy, 
and the various auſterities of the monaſtic life. And, 
finally, he affirmed, that the conduct of thoſe, who, 
diſtributing their ſubſtance among the indigent, ſub- 
mitted to the hardſhips of a voluntary poverty or ſent a 
part of their treaſures to Jeruſalem for devout purpoſes, 
had nothing in them acceptable to the deity. 

There were, among the Gallic and Spaniſh biſhops; 
ſeveral that reliſned the opinions of VIGILANTIVUS. But 
JeRoME, the great monk of the age, aſſailed this bold 
reformer of religion with ſuch bitterneſs and fury, that 
the honeſt preſbyter ſoon found that nothing but his f1- 
lence could preſerve his life from the intemperate rage 
of bigotry and ſuperſtition. This project then of reform- 
ing the corruptions, which a fanatical and ſuperſtitious 
zeal had introduced into the church, was choked in its 
birth [u]. And the name of good VioiLanTivs remains 
ſtill in the 1; of heretics, which is acknowledged as au- 
thentic by thoſe, who, without any regard to their own 


Judgment or the declarations of ſcripture, followed 


blindly the deciſions of antiquity. 
XV. The controverſies, which had been raiſed in E- 
gypt, concerning ORtGEN and his doctrine, towards the 


concluſion of the preceding century, were now renewed 


at Conflantinople, and carried on without either decency 
or prudence. The Nitrian monks, baniſhed from E- 


403 
Ce NT. . 


Diſputes a» 
bout Orige- 
niſm. 


gypt, on account of their attachment to ORIGEN, took 


refuge at Conſtantinople, and were treated, by Joux 
ChRysosTOM, the biſhop of that city, with clemency 
and benigniry. This no ſooner came to the knowledge 
of THEoPH! LUS, patriarch of Alexandria, than he form- 


Da] rr Dictionary, at the article Via BA BEx- 
RAC, De la Morale des Peres, p. 252. Gk. Jo. Vossius, The/i- 


bus Hi ſtorico-Theologicis, p. 170. Hiftoire Litteraire de la Haanel, tom. 


ü. p. 5. 5 
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Cenr. V. ed a perfidious project againſt the eloquent prelate ; and 
mom = {ent the famous Ep ir HANIUs, with ſeveral other biſhops, 
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to CGonflantinople, to compaſs his fall, and deprive him 


of his epiſcopal dignity. No time could be more fa- 


vourable for the execution of this project, than that in 
which it was formed; for CarvsosToM, by his auſte- 
Tity, and his vehement declamations againſt the vices 
of the people and the corrupt manners of the ladies of 


the court, had incurred the diſpleaſure of many, and 


had alſo excited, jn a more particular manner, the re- 


ſentment and indignation of the empreſs Evpox1a, 


wife of Arcadius. This violent princeſs ſent for Tareo- 
PHILUs and the Egyptian biſhops, who, purſuant to 
her orders, repaired to Conſtantinople; and, having cal- 
Jed a council, inquired into the religious ſentiments of 
CHRYSosToOM, and examined his morals, and the whole 
courſe of his conduct and converſation with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. This council, which was held in the ſuburbs 
of Chalcedon, in the year 403, with TyzopniLus at its 
head, declared Cyr ysosToM unworthy of his high rank 
in the church, on account of the favourable manner in 
which he ſtood diſpoſed towards Qr1ctn and his fol- 
lowers ; and, in conſequence of this decree, condemned 
him to baniſhment. The people of Conſtantinople, who 
were tenderly attached to their pious and worthy biſhop, 


roſe in a tumultuous manner, and prevented the execu. 


tion of 'this unrighteous ſentence [w]. When this tu- 
mult was entirely huſhed, the ſame unrelenting judges, 
in order to ſatisfy their vindictive rage and that of Eu- 
DOXI A, renewed their ſentence, the year following. un. 
der another pretext [x], and with more ſucceſs ; for the 


| [(w) This is not exact. For it appears, by the accounts of the beſt 
hiſtorians, that this ſentence was really executed, and that the empe- 


' Tor confirmed the decree of this firſt ſynod, by baniſhing Cur ys0- 


s ron into Bithynia ; or, as others allege, by ordering him to retire to 
the country. A violent earthquake and a terrible ſhower of hail, 
which were looked upon by the multitude ' as judgments occaſioned 
by the unrighteous perſecution of their pious biſhop, alarmed the court, 
and engaged them to recal ChRVYSOSTOM to his office) 

[c) This new pretext was the indecent manner, in which Cuvso- 
$700 is ſaid to have declaimed againſt Eupox1a, on account of her 


aving erected her ſtatue in ſilver near the church.) Be 
| pious 
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pious CHRYSOSTOM, yielding to the redoubled efforts of Cx. V. 
his enemies, was baniſhed to Cucuſus, a city of Cilicia, 
where he died about three years after [y]. | 

The exile of this illuſtrious man was followed by a 
terrible ſedition of the Johanniſts (ſo his votaries were 
called) which was calmed, though with much difficulty, 
by the edicts of Arcapivs [z]. It is beyond all doubt, 
that the proceedings againſt CHRys0sTOM were cruel 
and unjuſt; in this, however, he was to blame, that he 
aſſumed the authority and rank which had been granted, 
by the council of Conſtantinople, to the biſhops of that 
impenal city, and ſet imc up as a judge of the con- 
troverſy between TaeorniLUs and the Egyptian monks, 
which the Alexandrian prelate could not behold without 
the utmoſt impatience and reſentment. Theſe monks, 
when they loſt their protector, were reſtored to the fa- 
vour of THEOPHILUs ; but the faction of the Origeniſts 
continued, notwithſtanding all this, to flouriſh in Eyypt, 
Syria, and the adjacent countries, and held their chief 
reſidence at Jeruſalem. 


E HAF. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed is the church 
during this ng. 

I. o enumerate the rites and inſtitutions that were C emen: 
added, in this century, to the Chriſtian wor- greatly wul- 
ſhip, would require a volume of a conſiderable ſize. bie. 
The 446 of councils, and the records left us by the moſt 
celebrated ancient writers, are the ſources from whence 
the curious may draw a ſatisfactory and particular ac- 
count of this matter; and to theſe we refer ſuch as are 
deſirous of ſomething more than a general view of 


[3] See T1LLEMONT and HexmanT, who have both written the 
life of CgysosToM ; as alſo BayLe's Dictionary, in Engliſh, at the 
article AcAcius. 
| [=] See CyRILLI vita Sabæ in CorzIERII Monument. Eccleſ. Gree. 
tom. ii. p. 274. Jos. 85 M. ASSEMAN, Biblioth. e Vatican. tom. 
li. p. 31. 
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A general 

view of the 
new rites in» 
troduced at 


this time. 
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Cxur. V the ſubject under conſideration. Several of theſe an- 


cient writers, uncorrupted by the contagious examples 
of the times in which they lived, have ingenuouſly ac- 
knowledged that true piety and virtue were ſmothered, 
as it were, under that enormous burthen of ceremonies 
under which they lay groaning in this century. This 
evil wis owing partly to the ignorance and diſhoneſty of 
the clergy ; partly to the calamities of the times which 
were extremely unfavourable to the purſuit of know- 


ledge, and to the culture of the mind; and partly, in- 


deed, to the natural depravity of imperfect mortals, who 
are much moe diſpoſed to worſhip with the eve, than 
with tlie heart, and are more ready to offer to the deity 
the laborious pomp of an outward ſervice, than the no- 
bler, yet ſimple oblation of pious diſpoſitions and holy 
affections. 

II. Divine worſhip was now daily riſing from one de- 
gree of pomp to another, and degenerating more and 
more into a gaudy ſpectacle only proper to attract the 
ſtupid admiration of a gazing populace. The ſacerdotal 
garments were embelliſhed with a variety ot ornaments, 
with a view to excite in the minds of the multitude a 


greater veneration for the ſacred order. New acts of 


devotion were alſo celebrated. In Gaul, particularly, 
the ſolemn prayers and ſupplications, which uſually pre- 
cede the anniverſary of CaRisT's aſcenſion, were now 
inſtituted for the firſt time [a]. In other places perpe- 
tual acclamations of praiſe to God were performed both 
night and day by lingers who ſucceeded each other, ſo 


as that the ſervice ſuffered no interruption [h]; as if the 


| ſupreme being took pleaſure in ſuch noiſy and turbu- 
lent ſhouting, or received any gratification from the 
blandiſhments of men. The riches and magnificence of 
the churches exceeded all bounds [c]. They were alſo 
adorned with coſtly images, among which, in conſe- 
quence of the Neſtorian N that of the Virgin 


[a] See Stpontus AroLLINAR1S, Epif. lib. v. epiſt. xvi. lib. vi. epift, 


i; as alſo MaRTENE, Theſautus Anecdbtorum, tom. v. p. 47. 
[b] GERVAIõ, Hiſtoire de Suger, tom. i. p. 23. 
1 See ZAchARIAS of "IS, De opificio Mundi, p. 165, 166. 
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Maxy, holding the child Jzsus in her arms, obtained aux, K. 
the firſt and principal place. The altars and the cheſts, 
in which the relicks were preſerved, were in molt places 
made of ſolid filver. And from this we may eaſily ima- 
gine, the ſplendor and expences that were laviſhed upon 
the other utenſils which were employed in the ſervice of 
the church, 

III. On the other OY the agapæ, or feaſts of cha- Thefeaſts of 
rity, were now ſuppreſſed, on accuunt of the abuſes to 8885 
which they gave occaſion amidſt the daily decline of 

that piety and virtue, which rendered theſe meetings 
uſeful and edifying in the primitive ages. 

A new method alſo of proceeding with penitents was Penitents 
introduced into the Latin church. For grievous of- 
fenders, who had formerly been obliged to confels their 
guilt in the face of the congregation, were now deliver- 
ed from this mortify ing penalty, and obtained, from 
Leo the Gear, a permiſſion to -confe/s their crimes 
privately to a prieſt appointed for that purpoſe. By 
this change of the ancient dilcipline, one of the greateſt 
reſtraints upon licentiouſneſs, and the only remaining 
barrier of chaſtity, were entirely removed, and the ac- 
tions of Chriſtians were ſubject to no other ſcrutiny than 
that of the clergy; a change, which was frequently con- 
venient for the ſinner, and alſo advaytageous in many 
reſpeAts to ris ſacred order. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the diſſenfions and herefies that troubled the 
church Auris this century. 


ka NEVERAL of. thoſe ſecs, which had divided the Ancicat he- 
O church in the preceding ages, renewed their ef- getr. 
forts, at this time, to propagate their reſpective opi- 
nions, and-introduced new tumults and animolities a- 
mong the Chriſtians. We ſhall ſay nothing of the No- 
| yatians, Marcionites, and Manicheans, thoſe inauſpici- 
ous and fatal names that diſgrace the earlier annals of 
the church, though it is evident, that as yet their 7 
"fa UDs 
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Cent. V. ſubſiſted, and were even numerous in many places. 
F * We ſhall confine ourſelves to an account of the Dona- 
tiſts and Arians, who were the peſts of the preceding 
century. | 
be Dom. The Donatiſts had hitherto maintained themſelves 
| tilts with a ſucceſsful obſtinacy, and their affairs were in a 
= good ſtate. But about the beginning of this century, 
the face of things changed much to their diſadvantage, 


| by the means of St. AUGusTIN, biſhop of Hippo. The 
1 Catholic biſhops of Africa, animated by the exhorta- 
| tions, and conducted by the counſels of this zealous pre- 
late, exerted themſelves with the utmoſt vigour in the 
deſtruction of this ſeditious ſect, whom they juſtly look- 
ed upon, not only as troubleſome to the church by their 
obſtinacy, but alſo as a nuiſance to the ſtate by the 
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1 brutal ſoldiery La] which they employed in their cauſe. 
. Accordingly, deputies were ſent, in the year 404, from 
1 the council of Carthage to the emperor Hoxokius, to 
0 requeſt, that the laws enacted againſt heretics, by the 
f preceding emperors, might have force againſt the Do- 
F natiſts, who denied that they belonged to the heretical 
| tribe; and alſo to deſire, that bounds might be ſet to 
i| the barbarous fury of the Circumcelliones. The firſt 
i ſtep that the emperor took in conſequence of this re- 
j queſt, was to. impoſe a fine upon all the Donatiſts, 

| who refuſed to return into the boſom of the church, 

i and to ſend their biſhops and doctors into baniſhmenr. ˖ 
| The year following, new laws, much ſeverer than the 
| | former, were enacted againſt this rebellious ſe, under 

1 the title of As of Uniformity. And as the magiſtrates iſ : 

were remiſs in the execution of them, the council of 

1 Carthage, in the year 40), ſent a ſecond time deputies C 

” © to the emperor, to defire' that certain perſons might e 

4 5 be appointed to execute theſe edids with vigour and a 

i impartiality; and their requeſt was granted. | l 

II. The faction of the Donatiſts, though much broke I 

by theſe repeated ſhocks, was yet far from being total- ſ 

ly extinguiſhed. Ir recovered a part of its ſtrength in I © 

I 


[4] The Circumcelliones already mentioned. -— = — - 
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the year 4098, after that SriLicno had been put to Car. v. 


death by the order of Hon Ius; and gained a till 
further acceſſion of vigour the year following, in which 
the emperor publiſhed a law in favour of liberty of 
conſcience, and prohibited all compulſion in matters of 
religion. This law, however, was not of long duration. 
It was abrogated at the earneſt and repeated ſollicita- 
tions of the council, which was held at Carthage, in 
the year 410; and MAarcELLINUs the tribune was ſent 
by Hoxor1vs into Africa, with full power to bring to 
a concluſion this tedious and unhappy conteſt. MAR- 
CELLINUS therefore held at Carthage, in the year 411, a 
ſolemn conference, in which he examined the cauſe with 
much attention, heard the contending parties during 


the ſpace of three days; and, at length, pronounced 


ſentence in favour of the Catholics [e]. The Catholic 
biſhops, who were preſent at this conference, were 286 


in number; and thoſe of the Donatiſts 279. The lat- 


ter, upon their defeat, appealed to the emperor, but 
without effect. The glory of their defeat was due to 
AuGusTIN, who bore the principal part in this contro- 
| verſy, and who, indeed, by his writings, counſels, and 
admonitions, governed almoſt the whole African church, 
and alſo the principal and moſt illuſtrious heads of that 
extenſive province. 


III. By this conference, the party of the Donatiſts 


was greatly weakened; nor could they ever get the bet- 
ter of this terrible ſhock, though the face of affairs 


[e] See Franc. Barpuin, Hi,. Collationis Carthag. in OyTart* 
Milev. Pinian. p. 337. It is proper to obſerve here, that this meeting, 
held by MaxceLLiwvs, is very improperly termed a conference (col- 


latio), For there was no diſpute carried on at this meeting between the 


Catholics and the Donatiſts ; nor did any of the parties endeavour to 
gain or defeat the other by ſuperiority of argument. This conference 
then was properly a judicial trial, in which Ma RCELLINUS Was by the 
emperor, appointed judge, or arbiter, of this religious controverſy, and 
accordingly pronoynced ſentence after a proper hearing of the cauſe, 


It appears, therefore, from this event, that the notion of a ſupreme 


ſpiritual judge of controverſy and ruler of the church, appointed by 
CaxisT, had not as yet entered into any one's head; ſince we fee the 
African biſhops themſelves appealing to the emperor in the preſent re- 
ligious queſtion. nee | £ 


changed 
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Cevs. V. changed afterwards in a manner that was proper to re- 
vive their hopes. The greateſt: part of them, through 
the fear of puniſhment, ſubmitted to the emperor's de- 
| cree, and returned into the boſom of the church; 
1 while the ſevereſt penalties were iuflicted upon thoſe 
# who remained obſtinate and perſiſted in their rebellion, 
4 Fines, baniſhment, confiſcation of goads, were the or- 
5 dinary puniſhments of the obſtinate Donatiſts; and even 
. the pain of death was inflicted upon ſuch as ſurpaſſed 
= the reſt in perverſene(s, and were the ſeditious ring- 
4 leaders of that ſtubborn: faction. Some avoided theſe 
. penalties by flight, others by concealing themſel ves, and 
[ ſome were fo deſperate as to ſeck deliverance by ſelf- 
j murther, to which the Donatiſts had a ſhocking pro- 
' penſity. In the mean: time, the. Circumcelliones uſed 
4 more violent methods of warding off the execution of 
Þ the ſentence that was pronounced againſt their ſeQ; 
A | for they ran up and down through the province of A. 
| Frica in the moſt outrageous manner, committing acts of 
cruelty every where, and Uclending themſelves by force 
of arms. 

The Donatiſts, indeed; recovered: afterwards their 
firm liberty and tranquillity by the ſuccour and pro- 
tection they received from the Vandals, who invaded 
Africa, with GENSER1C at their head, in the year 427, 
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The wound, however, that this ſect had received from 
the vigorous execution of the imperial laws, was fo 
deep, that though they began to. revive and multiply 
by the aſſiſtance of the Vandals, yet they could Never 

arrive at their former ſtrength and luſtre. 
The fate of IV. The Arians, oppteſſed and perſecuted by thei im- 
a perial edicts, took refuge among thoſe fierce and ſavage 
- nations, who were gradually overturning the weſtern 
empire, and found among the Goths, Suevi, Heruli, 
Vandals, and Burgundians a fixed reſidence and a 
peaceful retreat. And as their ſecurity animated their 
courage, they treated the Catholics with the ſame vio- 
' tence which the latter had employed againſt them and 


other heretics; and they perſecuted and vexed in vari- 
| ous 
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and took this province out of the hands of the Romans. 
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cene doctrines. The Vandals, who reigned in Africa, 
ſurpaſſed all the other ſavage nations in barbarity and 
| - injuſtice towards the Catholics. The kings of this 
fierce people, particularly GENSER IC and HuNERic his 
ſon, pulled down the churches of thoſe Chriſtians who 
acknowledged the divinity of CHRIST, ſent their bi- 
ſhops into exile, and maimed and tormented in various 
ways ſuch as were nobly firm and inflexible in the pro- 
feſſion of their faith [f]. They however declared, 
= that, in uſing theſe ſevere and violent methods, they 
were authorized by the example of the emperors who 
had enacted laws of the ſame rigorous nature againſt 
the Donatiſts, the Arians and other ſects who differed in 
opinion from the Chriſtians of Conſtantinople [ 40 

{ We muſt not here omit mentioning the ſtupendous 
| miracle which is ſaid to have been wrought during theſe 
| perſecutions in Africa; and by which the ſupreme be- 
ing is ſuppoſed to have declared his diſpleaſure againſt 
| the Arians, and his favour towards their adverſaries. 
| This miracle conſiſted in enabling thoſe Catholics, whoſe 
tongues had been cut out by the Arian tyrant HuxERIIC, 
to ſpeak diſtinctly, and to proclaim aloud the divine maje- 
ſty of the Saviour of the world. This remarkable fact can 
ſcarcely be denied, ſince it is ſupported by the teſtimony 


of the moſt credible and reſpectable witneſſes [þ] ; but 


whether 


IJ] See Victor. Virens. lib. iii. De perſequutione Vandalica, which 
H EOD. RUINART publiſhed at Paris in the year 1694, in 8vo, with 

his Hifory of the ſame perſecution, — _ 15 
e! See the edit of Hunz Ric im the hiſtory of Vic roR, mention- 


ed in the preceding nate, lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 64. 
[(5) Theſe witneſſes, who had, themſelves, ocular demonſtration of 


the fact, were Vicro of Utica, Aneas of Gaza (who examined the 


mouths of the perſons in queſtion, and found that cheir tongues were 
entirely rooted out) Procopius, MaRrcELLinus the count, and the 
emperor Jus TIxiAN Upon the authority of ſuch reſpeCtable teſti- 
monies, the learned Azzap1e formed a laboured and dexterous defence 
of the miraculous nature of this extraordinary fact in his work, inti- 
tled, La Triomphe de la Providence, &c. vol. iti. p. 255, &c. where all 
the fire of his zeal, and all the ſubtilty of his logic, feem to have 
been exhauſted. Dr. BERRIMAN, ia his Hiftorical account of the Trini- 
* a ; 


larian 
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ous ways ſuch as profeſſed their adherence to the Ni- Cent. V. 
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Cent. V. whether it is to be attributed to a ſupernatural and mi- 


raculous 


tarian Controverſy ; as alſo in his ſermons preached at lady Movex's 
lectures, in the year 1725; and Dr. Charman, in his Miſcellaneous 
Tra#s, have maintained the ſame hypotheſis. To the former, an an- 
ſwer was publiſhed by an anonymous writer, under the following title, 
An Enquiry into the Miracle ſaid to have been urongbt in the fifth century, 
upon ſome orthodox Chriſtians in favour of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
&c. in a Letter to a Friend. We may venture to ſay, that this anſwer is 
utterly unſatisfatory. The author of it, after having laboured to in- 
validate the teſtimony alleged in favour of the fact, ſeems himſelf ſcarce- 
ly convinced by his own arguments; for he acknowledges at laſt the 
poſſibility of the event, but perſiſts in denying the miracle, and ſup- 
poſes, that the cruel operation was ſo imperfectly performed upon 
theſe confeſſors, as to leave in ſome of them ſuch a ſhare of that organ, 
as was ſufficient for the uſe of ſpeech, Dr. MippLeToNn (to whom 


ſome have attributed the forementioned Anſwer) maintains the ſame 


hypotheſis, in his Free Inquiry into the miraculous Poawers, &c. ſuppoſing, 
that the tongues of the perſons in queſtion were not entirely rooted out, 
which he corroborates by the following conſideration, that two of the 
ſufferers are ſaid to have utterly loſt the faculty of ſpeaking. For though 
this be aſcribed to a peculiar judgment of God puniſhing the immora- 


| Hities, of which they were afterwards guilty, yet this appears to the 


doctor, 10 be a forced and improbable folution of the matter, who imagines 
he ſolves it better by ſuppoſing, that they had not been deprived of their 


intire tongues, He goes yet further, and produces two caſes from the 


Memoirs of the academy of ſciences at Paris, which prove, in his opi- 
nion, That this pretended miracle owed its whole credit to our ig- 
“ norance of the powers of nature.” The firſt is, that of à girl born 
without a tongue, who yet talked as eafily and diflinftly, as if ſhe bad 
enjoyed the full benefit of that organ; and the ſecond, that of a boy, who, 
at the ape of eight or nine years, loſt his tongue by a gangrene or ulcer, and 
yet retained the faculty of ſpeaking. See MippLETOx's Free Inquiry, & 

. 133, 184. 3 | 
F This reaſoning of the ſceptical doctor of divinity appeared ſuperficial 
and unſatisfactory to the judicious Mr. DopweLL, who (ſaying nothing 
about the caſe of the two trinitarians who remained dumb, after their 
tongues were cut out, and whoſe dumbneſs is but indifferently accounted 
for by their immorality, ſince gifts have been often poſſeſſed with- 
out graces) confines himſelf to the confideration of the two parallel facts 


drawn from the Academical Memoirs already mentioned. To ſhew that 


theſe facts prove little or nothing againſt the miracle in queſtion, he juſtly 
obſerves, that though in one or two particular caſes, a mouth may be fo 
ſingularly formed to utter articulate ſounds, without the uſual inſtru- 
ment of ſpeech (ſome excreſcence probably ſupplying the defect) yet 
it cannot be any thing leſs than miraculous, that this ſhould happen 
to a conſiderable number of perſons, whoſe tongues were cut out to 
prevent their preaching a diſcountenanced doctrine. To deny the miracle 
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raculous power, is a matter not ſo eaſily decided, and Caur, V. 


which admits of much diſpute [7]. V. A 


in queſtion, we muſt maintain, that it is as eaſy to ſpeak without a a 
tongue, as with it. See Mr. DopweLi's Free Anſwer to Dr. Mippi.s- 
TON 'S Free Inquiry, &c_ þ. 90, 97, . wh 
Mr. Tor L, who defended MipptzTon's Hypotheſis, has propoſed an 
objeCtion à priori, as it may be juſtly called, againſt the truth of this mi- 
tacle. He obſerves, ſthat the occaſion on which it was wrought, was not of 


ſufficient conſequence or neceſſity to require a divine interpoſition ; for it was 


not wrought to convert infidels to Chriſtianity, but to bring over the fol- 
lowers of Axl us to the Athanaſian faith; it was wrought, in a. word, for 
the explicatioti of à doctrine, which both ſides allowed, to be founded in 
the New Teſtament., Now, as the Holy Scriptures are a revelation of 
the will of God, * It ſeems (ſays Mr. ToLL) to caſt a reflexion on his 
« wiſdom, as if he did things by halves, to ſuppoſe it neceſſary for him 
« to work miracles, in order to aſcertain the ſenſe of thole ſcriptures. 
This (continues he) would be multiplying miracles. to an infinite de- 
gree; — beſides, it would deſtroy the univerſal truth of that propoſition 
© from, which we cannot depart, namely, That the ſcriptures are ſuſſi- 
i ciently plain in all things neceſſary to ſalvation.” See Mr. ToLr's De- 
Fence of Dr, Miobrerox's Free Inquiry . againſt Mr. DovweLu's. Free 
Anſwer, p. 8 1, 82, To this ſpecious objection Mr. DopweLL replies, 
that on the, daQtrine in diſpute between the Arians and the Orthodox 


| depend the true notion, as well as the importance and reality of our, 


p * $ = +, *« #2 » 1 @ 7» *: 10 + © 1 ” 
alvation ; that the doctrines, duties, and motives of Chriſtianity are 


exalted or debaſed, as we embrace the one. or the other of thoſe ſyſtems, 


that on the divinity of CnRIST, the meritoriouſueſ of the propitiation 
offered by him muſt entirely reſt, and that, therefore, no occaſion of 
greater conſequence can be aſſigned on which a miracle might be ex- 
pected. He adds, that the diffnites which men have raiſed about cer- 
tain doQrines, are no proof that thefe doctrines are not plainly revealed 
jn ſcripture, ſeeing this. would prove that no truth is there ſufficiently 
revealed, becauſe, at one time or other, they have been all diſputed ; 
and he obſerves judiciouſly, that the expediency of interpoſing by mi-. 
racles, is. what we are not always competent judges of, ſince God only 
knows the times, ſeaſons, and occaſions, in which it is, proper, to alter 
the uſual cqurſe of nature in order to maintain the truth, to ſupport 
the oppreſſed, and to carry on the great purpoſes of his goſpel-king- 
dom. It is enough, that the preſent interpoſition be not incredible to 
remove Mr. ToLL's objection, without confidering its particular uſe 

exceptionable manner in which it is atteſted. See Mr. Dop- 


'WELL's Full and final reply to Mr. TOLL Defence, &c. p. 270, 271. . 


We muſt obſerve k&re, that this latter objection and anſwer are 
merely hypothetical, i. e. they draw their force only from the different. 


opinions, which the ingenious Mr. Toft and his learned antagoniſt 


entertain concerning the importance of the doctrine, in favour of Which 


this pretended miracle is ſaid to have been wrought. The grand 


queſtion, whoſe decifion alone can finiſh this controverſy, is, whether 
the tongues of theſe African confeſſors were entirely rooted out, or no ?, 
Var. I. 0 The 


» 
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Cexr. V. V. A new ſeq, which was the ſource of moſt fatal 


and deplorable diviſions in the Chriſtian church, was 
The riſe of formed, by Nxsroklus, a Syrian, biſhop of Conſtantino- 


dan ple, adiſciple of the celebrated Tyropore of Mopſu- 

1 eſtia, and a man remarkable for his learning and elo- 

{ nence, which were, however, accompanied with much 
. levity and with intolerable arrogance. Before we enter 
N into a particular account of the doctrine of this ſectary, | 
|. it is proper to. obſerve, that, though by the decrees of | 
. former councils; it had been clearly and peremptorily WM © 
1 determined that CitxisT was at the ſame time, true Gd 
{ and true man; yet no council had hitherto decreed any MW © 
{ thing concerning the manner and effect of this union of Ih © 
ſ? the two natures in the divine Saviour; nor was this 
1 matter, as yer, become a ſubject either of inquiry or 
fl diſpute among Chriſtians. The conſequence of this ; 
0 was, that the Chriſtian doctors expreſſed themſelves IM : 


: differently concerning this myſtery. Some ufed ſuch 
4 5 forms of expreſſion as ſeemed to widen the difference © 
between the ſon of God and the fon of man, and thus Ml ® 


| to divide the nature of Carisr into two diſtinct per- 
[: ſons. Others, on the contrary, feemed to confound too th 
If poſe the nature of CHRIST compoſed of his divinity and * 
i humanity blended together into one. 8 
if The hereſy of AroLLiNAR1s had given occaſion to . 


theſe different, ways of ſpeaking. For he maintained 61 
that the man CurisT was not endowed with a human IM 
ſoul, but with the divine nature which was ſubſtituted in 

its place, and performed its functions; and this doc- Nor 


0 AA — — 
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The caſe of the two who remained dumb furniſhes a ſhrewd preſump- Wy "=: 
tion, that the cruel operation was not equally performed upon all. The 
immorality of theſe two, and the judgment of God, ſuſpending with N. 
reſpe& to them the influence of the miracle, do hot ſolve this difficul- I W. 
ty entirely, ſince (as we obſerved above) many have been'poſfeſſed of th. 
. ſupernatural gifts without graces ; and Cyr! ST tells us, that many have on 
caſt out devils in his name, whom at the laſt day he will not acknow- | 
| ledge as his faithful ſervants. _ „CC , 
ke] See RIA ATI Hiſtor. Perſequat. Vandal. part. II. Cap. vii. p. E 
482. See Bibliolbegue Britannique, tom. iii Part. I. p. 339. tom. v. 
part. I. p. 171. N Fg a bee 
ed trine 
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trine manifeſtly ſuppoſed a confuſion of the two naturesCenr. V. 
he Syrian doctors therefore, that 


pronounced A. D. 428, declaimed warmly againſt th 


% 


[/E) The original word perpeſi5, which ſignifies properly ſufferings 
of paſſion, we have here tranſlated by the general term, perception, be- 


cauſe ſufiering, or paſſion, cannot be, in any ſenſe, attributed to the divine 


nature! 1 1 ot vg 
] Thejeſuit Dovery pnbliſhed at Paris, A. D. 1716, 45952 of 
8 Neftorianiſm ; but it is ſuch a hiſtory as might be expected from a writer, 
who was obliged, by his profeſſion, to place the arrogant CyriL among 
the ſaints, and Nxs ron ius among the hereties. I he ancient writers, 
on both ſides of this controverſy, are mentioned by Jo. Franc. 
Bupoæus, in his Iſagoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1084. The ac- 
counts given of this dilpute by the Oriental writers, are collected by 
Eus gg. RENAU Dor. in his Hiftoria Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 108. 
an Ne , rn uus, in his Bikliet. Oftent: J alican. om. 
8 = = +3... WY troverſy 


pl 1 | . 8 10 4 torian con- 
of NEsToR TUS. This preſbyter, in a public diſcourſe, ue. 


415 
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Cent. V. troverſy againſt the Arians, than it had formerly been, 
and was a favourite term with the followers of AeoLLt- 
NAR1s, He, at the ſame time, gave it as his opinion, 
that the Holy Virgin was rather to be called Xg5dloxes, 1 e. 
mother of Chriſt, fince the deity can neither be born nor 
die, and of conſequence the ſon of man alone could de- 
rive his birth from an earthly parent. NesToR1Us ap- 
plauded theſe ſentiments, and explained and defended 
them in ſeveral diſcourſes [m]. But both he and his 
friend AnasTAsSiUus were keenly oppofed by certain 
monks at Conſtantinople, who maintained that the fon of 
Mary was God incarnate, and excited the zeal and 
fury of the populace to maintain this doQtrine againſt 
NesTok1us. Notwithſtanding all this, the diſcourſes 
of the latter were extremely well received in many pla- 
ces, and had the majority on their ſide. The Egyptian 
monks had no fooner peruſed them, than they were 
perſuaded, by the weight of the arguments they con- 
_ tained, to embrace the opinions of NesroR1us, and 

accordingly ceaſed to call the Bleſſed Virgin the morher 

of God. 5 12 | 


3 „ VII. The Prelate, who ruled the fee of Alexandria at 


 ciprocally this time, was CyRIL, a man of a haughty, turbulent, 


zd by each and imperious temper, and painfully jealous of the riſing 
other. power and authority of the biſhop of Conftantinople 
As ſoon as this controverſy came to his knowledge, he 
cenſured the Egyptian monks and NesToRIus ; and 
finding the latter little diſpoſed to ſubmit to his cenſure 
he proceeded to violent meaſures, took counſel witi 
 CELEsTINE, biſhop of Rome, whom he had engaged of 
his ſide, aſſembled a council at Alexandria, A. D. 430 
and hurled no leis than twelve Anathemas at the head 
of NesTokRius. The thunderſtruck prelate did nd 
ſink under this violent ſhock ; but ſeeing himſelf un 
juſtly accuſed of derogating from the majeſty of Ca 1s", 
he retorted the ſame accuſation upon his adverſary 
> charged him with the Apollinarian hereſy, with cor 


Ia] See Hanpvuini Concilia, tom. i. p. 2199. See alſo Jos. Stu 
Ass MANN US, Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part, II. p. 199. 
Mp foundin| 
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founding the two natures in CHRIST, and loaded CVRIL Cenr. V. 
with as many Anathemas as he had received from him. — 
This unhappy conteſt between two biſhops of the firſt 
order, proceeded rather from corrupt motives of jealouſy 
and ambition, than from a ſincere and diſintereſted 
| zeal for the truth, and was the ſource of evils and cala- 
mities without number. 
VIII. When the ſpirits were ſo exaſperated on both The council 
ſides, by reciprocal excommunications and polemic eat 
| writings, that there was no proſpect of an amicable iſſue 
to this ynintelligible controverſy, Topos us the 
yoynger called a council at Epheſus, A. D, 431, which 
was the third general council in the annals of the church. 
In this council CVRIL preſided, though he was the par- 
ty concerned, and the avowed enemy of NsroR TuS; 
and he propaſed examining and determining the matter 
in debate before ſoh of Antioch, and the other eaſtern. 
biſhops arrived. NzsTok1vus objected againſt this pro- 
= <<<ding, as irregular and unjuſt ; but his remonſtrances 
being without effect, he refuſed to comply with the 
ſummons which called him to appear before the coun- 
cil. Cyx1L, on the other hand, puſhing on matters 
with a lawleſs violence, Nes roklus was judged without 
being heard ; and, during the abſence of a great num- 
ber of thoſe biſhops who belonged to the council, he 
was compared with the traitor JuDas, charged with 
blaſphemy againſt the divine majeſty, deprived of his 
epiſcopal dignity, and ſent into exile where he finiſhed 


. 


his days [u]. The tranſactions of this council will ap- 


a] Thoſe that defire a more ample account of this council, may 
conſult the Var iorum Patrum Epiſtolæ ad Concilium Epheſinum pertinentes, 
publiſhed at Louwain, in the year 1682, from ſome Vatican and other 
' manuſcripts, by CnRISTIAM Lurus. NesToRIUs, in conſequence of 
the ſentence pronounced againſt him in this council, was firſt baniſhed 
to Petra in Arabia, and aftetwards to Oafis, a ſolitary place in the deterts 
of Egypt, where he died in the year 435. The accounts given of his 
tragical death by Evaczivs, in bis Eccl; Hit. lib, i. cap. vii. and by 
Tnzoporus the Reader, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. ii. p. 565. are entirely fabu- 
lous. [Dr. Mosnz1m's account of the time of NesTo0R10s's death is 
perhaps unexa ; for it appears, that Nxs TORIUs was at Oa/i,, when 
BockaTEs wrote, that is, A. D. 439. See Socrar. lib, vii. cap. 34-] 


4:8 The Internal HISTORY Part Il. 
cur. V. pear to the candid and equitable reader in the moſt un- 
- favourable light, as full of low artifice, contrary to all 
the rules of juſtice, and even deſtitute of the leaſt air 
of common decency. The doctrine, however, that was 
eſtabliſhed in it concerning Car rsT, was that which 
has been always acknowledged and adopted by the 
majority of Chriſtians, viz. © That Cx Is T was one 
* divine perſon, in whom 720 natures were moſt cloſely 
* and intimately united, but without being mixed or 

. 5 confounded together.“ 258 
The juds- IX. Nys rox ius, among ather accuſations of Jeſs mo. 


J 8 ment, was charged with dividing the nature of CHRIS 
| will form into #400 4! flint perſons : ; and with having maintained, 
bf chis that the divine nature was ſuperadded to the human na- 
iy very, ture of Jess, after it was formed, and was no more 
by than an auxiliary ſupport to the man Cur1sT, through 
ot the whole of his life. Nes ros ius denied this charge 
it even to the laſt, and ſolemnly profeſſed his entire diſap- 


probation of this doctrine [ol. Nor indeed was ' this 
opinion ever propoſed by him in any of his writings, Ml 
but was only charged upon him by his iniquitous adver-M 
aries, as a conſequence drawn from ſome incautiousſf 
'and ambiguous terms he uſed, and particularly from 
his refuſing to call the Virgin M ARY, the mother of Cod 
[2]. Hence many, nay, the greateſt part of writer , 
both ancient and modern, after a thorough examination 
of this matter have poſitively concluded | that the 
opinions of Nxs ron ius, and the council which con- 
demned them, were the ſame in effect; that their dif-W 
ference was in words only, and that the whole blame of 1 
this unhappy controverſy was to be charged upon the; 
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[0] See Ganxary's edition of the works of Mazius Mezcarorl © 
* tom. TH P- 286. See alſo the fragments. of thoſe letters which Nes ro 3 
[| 1 S xk lus wrote ſometimes befote his death, which are to be found in Jos ® 
Ws S1M. ASSEMAN. Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. ii. p- 4% „ r. 
It is remarkable, that Cxkir. would not hear the explanation tk 
which Nssroxius offered to give of his doctrine. | Nay, the | ater N fi 
offered to grant the title of Mather of God to the Virgin Men, provi Wb 
- ded that nothing elſe. was — 1} meant, but that 3 of b F 
; turbulen 
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turbulent ſpirit of CyR1L,- and his averſion to NesTo-Cexr. v. 

HE, | —d 
This judgment may be juſt upon the whole; but it 

is however true, that N:sToRius committed two faults 

in the courſe of this controverſy. The firſt was bis 

givipg offence to many Chriſtians by abrogating a trite 

and innocent term [r]; and the ſecond, his preſumptu- 

oufly attempting to explain, by .uncouth compariſons 

and improper expreſſions, a myſtery which infinitely 

ſurpaſſes the extent of our imperfect reaſon. If to theſe 

defects we add the deſpotic ſpirit, and the exceſſive 

warmth of this perſecuted prelate, it will be difficult to 

decide who is moſt to be blamed, as the principal fo- 

menter of this violent conteſt, CyR1L or NESTORIUs LJ. 
X. The council of Epheſus, inſtead of healing theſe The progres 

diviſions, did but inflame them more and more, and al- fee“ 


moſt deſtroyed all hope of reftoring concord, and tran- — 
p 8 Red ; 5 „ PPEfus, 


[e] LurnER was the firſt of the modern writers, who thought thus. 
And he 'inveighed againſt CYAIL, with the greateſt bitterneſs, in his 
book De conciliis, tom. vii. Opp. Altenb. p. 265, 266, 273. See alſo 
BarLe's Didionary, at the articles NesTozIUs and Ropox. CRHRIAT. 
AugusT. SaLic, De .Eutychianiſmo ante Eutychen, p. ao. Orr 
Fri. Schurzius, De vita Chytræi, lib. ii. cap. xxix p. 190, 191. 
Jo. Voi cr. Biblioth. Hiſtoriæ Hærefiologicæ, tom. i. part. III. p. 457. 
Paul. ERM EST. JaBLONSKY, Exerc. de Neflorianiſms, publiſhed at 
Berlin, A. D. 1720. TRHESAUR. Eyiſlolic. Crogianus, tom. i. p. 184. 
tom. iii. p. 175. La Vie de la Croze, par JorDan, p. 231. and man 
others. As to the faults that have been laid to the charge of Neerb- 
RIUS, they are collected by AssEMAx, in his Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. 
tom. iii. part. II. p. 210. _ Fi. 5 

r The title of Mother, of: God, applied to the Virgin Ma xv, is not 
perhaps ſo ganccent as Dr. Mosh EIN takes it to, be. To the judicious | 
and learned it can preſent no idea at all, and to the ignorant and unwary 
it may preſent the moſt abſurd and monſtrous. notions. The invention 
and uſe of ſuch myſterious terms, as have no.place in ſcripture, is, un- 


doubtedly, pernicious to true religion. ] | | 8 | 
%) There is no difficulty at all in deciding this queſtion. Nes ro- 
RIUs, though poſſeſſed of an arrogant, and perſecuting ſpirit in gene- 
ral, yet does not ſeem to deſerve, in this particular cafe, the reproaches 
that are due ta Cyrit. AxASTASLUs, and not NeSTQRIUS,.,was the 
firſt who kindled the flame; and NesTox1vus was the ſuffering and 
perſecuted. party from. the beginning of, deeper y. to, his death. 


is offers of accommodation were refuſed ;, his explangtions were not 


read; his ſubmiſſion ores. lee .ang he was candemnedunheard.] 
1 NT FF 


* 
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Fxur. V. quillity in the church. Joan of Antioch, and the other 
*—— eaſtern biſhops, for whole arrival Cyx IL had refuſed to 
| wait, met at Epheſus, and pronounced againſt him and 
h MzemNon, the biſhop of that city, who was his crea- 
ji | ture, as ſevere a ſentence, as they had thundered againſt 
4 Ns rokius. Hence aroſe a new and obſtinate diſſenſion 
0 between CyRIL and the Orientals, with Jona the 
5 | biſhop of Antioch at their head. This flame was, indeed, 


ſomewhat abated, A. D. 433, after CyR1L had receiv ed 
the articles of faith drawn up by Joan ; and abangoned 
certain phraſes and expreſſions, of which the litigious 
might make a pernicious uſe. But the commotions, 
which aroſe from this fatal controverſy, were more du: 
rable in the eaſt [7]. Nothing could oppoſe the progreſs 
of Neſtorianiſm in thoſe parts. The diſcipline : and 
friends of the perſecuted prelate carried his doctrine 
through all the Oriental provinces, and erected every 
where congregations which profeſſed an invincible oppo- 
ſition to the decrees of the council of Epheſys. The 
Perſians, | amohg others, oppoſed CyR1L in the moſt 
vigorous manner, maintained that NesTorivs had 
been unjuſtly condemned at Epheſus, and charged 
Call with removing that diſtinction which ſubſiſts A 
tween the two naturesin Cuxisr. But nothing tended 
ſo much to propagate with rapidity the doctrine of 
NusToR1Us, as its being received in the famous ſchool 
which had for a long time flouriſhed at Eadeſſa. For the 
doctors of this renowned academy not only inſtructed 
the youth in the Neſtorian tenets, but tranſlated from 
the Greek into the Syriac language the books of Nes- 
Tor1Us, of his maſter Tuzopos1us of Mopſueftia, and 
the writings zlſo of Diobokus of 7. arfus, and ſpread 
om abroad (hroughout Ayrig and Re * 5 


4. 


1000 See C HRIST. Ave. SaL1E, De Eugehian g a ante Erbe, p- 


"7a See Jos. 81 MON Ast MANNI Bible Oriemal Clement. Vatican. 


tom. i. p. 35 1. tom. ii. part. II. p. 69. This learned author may be 
advantageouſly uſed to correct * EvuszB1vs REN AUD, had ſaid (in 


the ſecond tome of his Liturgie Orientales, p. 99 ) concerning the 0 
| 1 
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Xl. Of all the promoters of the Neſtorian cauſe, Cexr. v. 


there was none to whom it has ſuch weighty obligations 
as to the famous BaxsuMas, who was ejected out of his 
place in the ſchogl of Edeſſa, and created biſhop of 
Miibis, A. D. 435. This zealous prelate laboured with 
incredible aſſiduity and dexterity, from the year 440 
to 485, to procure, for the Neſtorians, a ſolid and per- 
manent ſettlement in Per/ia; and he was vigorouſly ſe- 
conded in this undertaking by Maants biſhop of 
Ardaſcira. And fo remarkable was the ſucceſs which 
crowned the labours of Baksumas, that his fame ex- 
tended throughout the eaſt ; and the Neſtorians, which 
ſtill remain in Chaldæa, Perfia, Aria, and the adja- 
cent countries, conſider him alone, and not without 
reaſon, as their parent and founder. This indefatiga- 
ble eccleſiaſtic not only perſuaded Paz Rozes, the Perſian 
monarch, to expel out of his dominions ſuch Chriſtians 
as had adopted, the opinions of the Greeks, and to ad- 


mit the Neſtorians in their place, but he even engaged 
him to put the later in poſſeſſion of the principal ſear of 


eccleſiaſtical authority in Perfia, the ſee of Seleucia, which 
the Patriarch or Catholic of the Neſtorians has always 
filled even down to our time [w]. The zeal and acti- 
vity of BaRSUMASͤ did not end here: he erected a fa- 
mous ſchool at Nifbis, from whence iſſued thoſe Neſto- 
Jian doctors, who, in this and the following century, 
ſpread abroad their tenets through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
India, Tartary, and China V 


riſe of the Neſtorian doctrine in the eaſtern provinces. See alſo the 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of Tn EOD ORUs the Reader, book ii. p. 558. 
I) The biſhop of Seleucia, was, by the twenty-third canon of the 
council of Mice, ' honoured with peculiar marks of diſtinction, and 
among others the title of Catholic. He was inveſted with the power of 
ordaining archbiſhops (a privilege which belonged to the patriarch, 
alone) exalted above all the Grecian biſhops, honoured as a patriarch, 
and in the ecumenical councils was the fixth in rank after the biſhop of 


Jeruſalem. See Aa Concilii Niceni Arab. Alrhons. PIs Ax. lib. ii. 


obo 6 - Nn. $8 
Fan. xxl. xxxiv.] 


x] See, for an ample account of this matter, Jos. St. ASSEMANNL 
55 liath, Oriental, Clement. Vatican. tom. iii, part II. p. 77. _ 
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Czxr. V. XII. The Neſtorians, before their affairs were thus 
it 1855 happily ſettled, had been divided among themſelves 
Fade with reſpect to the method of explaining their doctrine. 
torians ceaſe, Some maintained, that the manner in which the two na- 
tures were united in ChR IST, was abſolutely unknown: 
others, that the union of the divine nature with the man 
Jxsus was only an union of will, operation, and dignity 
[y]. This diſſenſion, however, entirely ceaſed when 
the Neſtorians were gathered together into one religious 
community, and lived in tranquillity under their own 
eccleſiaſtical government and laws. Their doctrine, as 
it was then determined in ſeveral councils aſſembled at 
Seleucia, amounts to what follows: That in the 
„Saviour of the world there were wo perſons, or 
e urerdots of which the one was divine, even the eter- 
« nal word ; and the other, which was human, was 
« the man Jzsus ; that theſe two perſons had only one 
ec aſpect [z], that the union between the ſon of God 
and the fon of man was formed in the moment of 

\ yp » . . | ® ; 
the Virgin's conception, and was never to be diſſol- 
< ved; that it was not, however, an union of nature 
«or of perſon, but only of will and affection ; that 
„ Cars was, therefore, to be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from Gop, who dwelt in him as in his temple ; and 
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% that Max was to be called the morber of CyRIsT, 


© and not the mother of God.” NE 

The abettors of this doctrine hold NesToRr1vus in the 
higheſt veneration, as a man of ſingular and-.eminent 
ſanctity, and worthy to he had in perpetual remem- 
brance : but they maintain, at the ſame time, that the 
doctrine he taught was much older than himſelf, and 


bl Lrowrrs Brzaxr. Ae, lfu ot bebe. f. 537 
tom. i. Leckion. Antiquar. HENR. CANISII. JAc., Ba8NAG. Prolegomen, 
ad Canifium, tom. 1. cap. ii. p. 19. . 

L) This is the only way I know of abe the word bar/opa, 
which was the term uſed by NęsTORIUS, and which the Greeks render 


by the term gowns. The word perſon would have done better in 
this unintelligible phraſe, had it not been uſed immediately before in a dif- 

; ferent ſenſe from that which Nxs rox ius. would convey by the obſcure 
term aſpe@.] Galt aaa. © 


3 
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Chriftian church; and for this reaſon they abſolutely 
refuſed the title of Neſtorians. And, indeed, if we 
examine the matter attentively, we ſhall find that 
BARSUMAS and his followers, inſtead-of teaching their 
diſciples ipreciſely the doctrine of NesToR1vs, rather 
poliſhed and improved his uncouth ſyſtem to their own 
taſte, and added to it ſeveral tenets of which the 
man never dreamt. „ 
XIII. A violent averſion to the Neſtorian errors led 
many into the oppoſite extreme. This was the caſe 
with the famous EuryYchESs, abbot of a certain convent 
of monks at Cuſtantinople, and founder of a ſect, which 
was in direct oppoſition -to that of Nesrokius, yet 
equally prejudicial to the intereſts of the Chriſtian 
church, by the peſtilential diſcords and animoſities it 


produced. The opinions of this new faction ſhot like 


lightning through the eaſt; and it acquired ſuch 
ſtrength in its progreſs, as to create much uneaſineſs 
'both to the Greeks and Neſtorians, whoſe moſt vigor- 


ous efforts were not ſufficient to prevent its riſing toa 


high decree of credit and ſplendor. Eurxvchxs began 
theſe troubles, A. D. 448, when he was far advanced 
in years; and to exert his utmoſt force and . vehemence 
in oppoſing the progreſs of the Neſtorian doctrine, 
he expreſſed his ſentiments concerning the perſon of 
Cusi1sr in the very terms which the Egyptians made 
uſe of for that purpoſe, and taught, that in CuRISf Here 
was but one nature, viz. that of the incarnate _ [a]. 

5 N _ Hence 


| [a] That Cryair expreſſed himſelf in this manner, and appealed, 
for his juſtification in do ſo doing, to the authority of ATHANAstVUs, is 
evident beyond all poſſibility of contradiction. But it is uncertain whe- 
ther or no this manner of expreſſion was adopted by ArnhANAsIus, 
ſince many are of opinion, that the book, in which it is found, has been 
falſely attributed to him. See Mick. LE Qu1en, Diiſſert. ii. in Da- 
maſcenum, p. 31. CnRIST. Aus. Sate, De \Eutychianiſmo ante 
Eutychen, p, 112. It appears, by what we read in the. Biblioth. Orien- 
tal, &c. of AsSEMAN, tom. i, p. 219. that the Syrians expreſſed them- 
ſelves in this manner before Eurychks, though without deſigning 


* 


what 


had been handed down from the earlieſt times of the Cæur. V. 


— 


thereby to broach any new doctrine, but rather without well knowing 
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Cexr. V. Hence he was thought to deny the exiſtence of the hu- 
— man nature in CakIsT, and was accuſed of this, by 
EuseBius of Dorylæum, in the council that was aſſem- 
bled by FLavianus at Cagſlantinople, probably this ſame 
year. By a decree of this council, he was ordered to 
renounce the abovementioned opinion, which he obſti- 
nately refuſed to do; and was, on that account, ex- 
communicated aud depoſed ; little diſpaſed, however, 
to acquieſce in this ſentence, he appealed to the deciſion 
of a general council. 5 ER 

The council XIV. In conſequence of this appeal, the emperor 

which 933 T HEODOSLUS aſſembled an æcumenical council at Epheſus, 

veau La- A D. 449, at the head of which he PRs Dioscokus, 

n, biſhop of Alexandria, the ſucceſſor of Cy 11, the faith- 

ful imitator of his arrogance and fury, and a declared 
enemy to the biſhap of Conſtantinople. Accordingly, by 
the influence and caballing of this turbulent man, mat- 
ters were carried on in this council with the ſame want 
of equity and decency that had diſhonoured a former 
Epheſian council, and characteriſed the proceedings of 
Cvgil againſt NxSTORITIUS. For Dioscok us, in whoſe 
church a doctrine almoſt the ſame with that of the 
Eutychians, was conſtantly taught, confounded mat- 
ters with ſuch artifice and dexterity, that the doctrine 
of one incarnate nature triumphed, and EuTYcKEs was 
acquitted of the charge of error that had been brought 
againſt him. FLavianus, on the other hand, was, 
by the order of this unrighteous council, publicly 
ſcourged in the moſt barbarous manner, and baniſhed 
to Epipas, a city of Lydia, where ſoon after he ended 
his days [b]. The Greeks called this Epheſian council, 
a band, or aſſembly of robbers, coden Mnrgueny, to ſignify 
that every thing was carried in it by fraud or vio- 


what they ſaid. We ſtand yet in need of a ſolid and accurate hiſtory of 4 
the Eutychian troubles ; notwithſtanding the labours of the learned 
Salis upon that ſubjet. _ Be 


[5] See the Concilia Jo. HARDVINI, tom. 1. >. 82. LIßERATI 
Breviarium, cap. xii. p. 76. Lzonis M. Epift. xciii. p. 62 5. Nice- 
rnoRI lift, Eccleſiaſtic. lib. xiv. cap. xvii. p. 550, &c. | 


lence [c] 
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lence [cl. And many councils, indeed, both in this and CH. V. 
the following ages are equally intitled to the ſame diſ- 
honourable appellation. 

XV. The face of affairs ſoon changed, and aſfumed The council 
an aſpect utterly unfavourable to the party whom Me ORs 
Epheſian council had rendered triumphant. ' Fl. Av 1 A- 
Nus and his followers not only engaged Leo the Ga tam, 
biſhop of Rome, in their intereſts {for the Roman pon- 
tiff was the ordinary refuge of the oppreſſed and con- 
quered party in this century) but allo remonſtrated to 
the emperor, that a matter of ſuch an arduous and im- 
portant nature required, in order to its deciſion, a coun- 
cil compoſed out of the church univerſal. LEO ſecond- 
ed this latter requeſt, demanded of Thropos kus, a 
general council, which no entreaties could perſuade 
this emperor to grant. Upon his death, however, his 
ſucceſſor MAR cIAN, conſented to Leo's demand, and 
called, in the year 451, the council of Chalcedon [d!, 
which is reckoned the fourth general, or æcumenical 
council. The legates of Lto, who, in his famous letter 
to FLAVIANus, had already condemned the Eutychian 
doctrine, prefided in this grand and crowded aflembly. 
Droscorus was condemned, depoſed, and baniſhed in- 
to Papblagonia, the acts of the council of Epheſus were 
annulled, the epiſtle of Leo received as a rule of faith ſe]; 


; [{c) Though Fravianvs died ſoon after the council of Epheſus, of 
7 the bruiſes he had received from Dioscoxvs, and the other biſhops of 
i his party in that horrid aſſembly, yet, before his death, be had ap- 
pealed to LE O; and this appeal purſued by Leo, occaſioned the council, 
| S in bw EuTYCHEs was condemned, and the bloody Dioscorvus de- 
poſed. 9 8 | | 
[(4) This council was, by the emperor's ſummons, firſt aſſembled. 
at Nice, but afterwards removed to Chalcedon; that the emperor, who, 
- BY on account of the irruption of the Huans into //lyricum, was unwilling 
to go far from Conſtantinople, might aſſiſt at it in perſon. ] 
* [e) This was the letter which Leo had written to FLavianus, 
d after having been informed by him of what had paſſed in the council of 
Conſtantinepie. In this epiſtle, Leo approves of the deciſions of that 


- council, declares the doctrine of Eur veREs hereticaland impious, ex- 
E- plains, with great appearance of perſpicuity, the doQtrine of the Ca- 

tholic church upon this perplexed ſubje& ; ſo that this letter was eſ- 
] teemed a maſterpiece both of logic and eloquence, and was conſtantly 


read, during the Advent, in the weſtern chuiches.] 


EuTycs ES, 
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Cexr. V. EuTYCuzs, who had been already ſent into banifhment, 
and deprived: of his Sacerdotal dignity by the emperor, 
was now condemned, though abſent; and the following 


ceived, was-inculcated upon Chriſtians as the object of 
faith, viz. © That in CHRIS #400 diſtinct natures were 
united in one per/on, and that without any change, 
„ mixture, or confuſion,” 

Warm con- XVI. The remedy applied by this council to heal the 
teſts et wounds of a torn and divided church, proved really 
of Chalcedon. worſe than the diſeaſe. For a great number of Orien- 
tal and Egyptian doctors, though of various characters 
and different opinions in other reſpects, united in oppo- 
ſing, with the utmoſt vehemence, the council of (Hal. 
cedon and the epiſtle of Lxo; which it had adopted as a 
rule of faith, and were unanimous in maintaining an 
unity of nature, as well as of perſon, in JIxsus CHRIST. 
Hence aroſe deplorable. diſcords and civil wars, whoſe 
fury and barbarity were carried to the moſt exceflive 
and incredible lengths. Upon the death of the empe- 
ror Maxci Ax, the populace aſſembled tumultuouſly in 
yt, maſſacred PRorER Ius, the ſucceſſor of Diosco- 
x us, and ſubſtituted in his place TI¹MOTHEZUSS KELURVUs, 
who was a zealous defender of the Eutychian doctrine 
of one incarnate nature in CuRisT, This latter, in- 
deed, was depoſed and baniſhed by the emperor LEO; 
but, upon his death, was reſtored by Bastliscus both 
to his liberty and epiſcopal dignity. After the death 
of Arurvs, the defenders of the council of Chalcedan, 
choſe in his place TIMOTHEus, ſurnamed SALOPHACIO- 
Lus, while the partiſans of the Eutychian doctrine of 
the one nature, elected ſehiſmatically PETER Mocous to 
the ſame dignity. An edit of the emperor Zx No 
obliged the latter to yield. The triumph, however, of 
the Chalcedonians, on this occaſion, was but tranſitory ; 
for, upon the death of Timoruevs, Johx TaLala, 
whom they had choſen in his place, was removed by-the 
lame 
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doctrine, Which is at this time almoſt generally re- 
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ſame emperor [f] ; and Moddus, or Moxcus, by CxNr. V. 


an imperial edict, and the favour of Ac Acius, biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, was, in the year 482, raiſed to the 
ſee of Alexandria. | 

XVII. The abbot Barsumas (whom the reader muſt Conteſts in 
be careful not to confound with BaxsuMas of Niſibis, Ys int 
the famous promoter of the Neſtorian doctrines) having 

been condemned by the council of Chalcedon [g], 
brought the Eutychian opinions into Syria, and, by the 
miniſtry of his diſciple SaMvuErL, ſpread them amongſt 

the Armenians about the year 460. This doctrine, 
however, as it was commonly explained, had ſomething 

ſo harſh and ſhocking in it, that the Syrians were eaſily 
engaged to abandon it by the exhortations of XENAIASGO, 
otherwiſe called Py1LoxENnvs, biſhop of Hierapolis, and 

the famous PeTer FulLo. Theſe doctors rejected the 
opinion, attributed to EuTycues, that the human 


| nature of CHRIST was abſorbed by the divine [b], and 


modified matters ſo as to form the following hy pothe- 
ſis; © That in the ſon of God there was one natures 
« which, notwithſtanding its unity, was double and com- 
c“ pounded.” This notion was not leſs repugnant to the 


| deciſions of the council of Chalcedon than the Euty- 


chian doctrine, and was therefore ſteadfaſtly oppoſed by 


| thoſe who acknowledged the authority of that coun- 


eil [7]. 


[/] See LIEBE RAT I Breviarium, cap. xvi, xvii, xvii. EvaGR- 


| Hift. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. viii. lib. iii. cap. iii. Le Quizen, Oriens Chri/- 


tianus, tom. ii. P · 410. 


[{z) The BaRsUMIAS, here mentioned, was he who aſſiſted the bi- 


= ſhop of Alexandria (Dios cokus) and the ſoldiers, in beating FLavi- 
us to death in the council of Epheſus, and, to ſhun whoſe fury, the 
Orthodox biſhops were forced to creep into holes, and hide themſelves 
Zunder benches in that pions aſſembly.) 


[(5) Eurvenks never affirmed what is here attributed to him; he 


Y craintained fimply, that the “ros natures, which exiſted in Car be- 


fore his incarnati6n, became one after it by the hypo/tatical union. This 


miſerable diſpute about words was nouriſhed by the contending parties, 
havitig ho clear ideas of the terms per/on and nature; as alſo by an in- 
vincible ignorance of the ſubject in diſpute. ] | 


li] Jos. Stu. As$EManxti Bibtoth, Orient. Vat. tom. ii, p. 1 —10. 


Cee alſo the Diſſertation of this author, De Monophyfitis, which is pre- 


kxed to this volume. 
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Cexr. V. XVII. PerEk, ſurnamed Ful Lo, from the trade of 
faller, which he exerciſed in his monaſtic ſtate, had 

— 4. uſurped the ſee. of Antioch, and, after having been ſe. 
Peter the veral times depoſed and codemned . on account of the 
bditterneſs of his oppoſition to the council of ( balcedon, 
was fixed in it, at laſt, A. D. 482, by the authority of 

the emperor ZENO and the favour of Ac xc1vs biſhop 

of Conflantinople [x I. This troubleſome and contentious 

man excited new diſcords in the chutch, and ſeemed 
ambitious of forming a few ſe& under the name of Theo- 
paſchites II]; for to the words, O God moſt holy, &c. in 

the famous hymn which the Greeks called Triſagium; 

he ordered the following pliraſe to be added in the eaſ- 

tern churches, who haſt ſuffered for us upon the roſs. His 

deſign in this was manifeſtly to raife a new ſect, and alſo 

to fix more deeply, i in the minds of the people, the doc- 

trine of one nature in CHRIST, to which he was zealouſly 
attached. His adverſaries, however, and eſpecially Fe: 

Lix the Roman pontiff, interpreted this addition to the 

hymn abovementioned in a quite different manner, and 
hired him with maintaining, that all the three pet- 

ſons of the Godhead were crucified : and hence thoſe 

who approved of his addition were called Theopaſchites. 

The conſequence of this difpute was, that the weſten 
Chriſtians rejected the addition inſerted by FuLLo, which 

they judged relative to the whole trinity; while the O 
rientals uſed it conſtantly after this period, and thit 
without giving the leaſt offence, becauſe they applied t 

to Cns ist alone [m]. | 

The Henej. XIX. To put an end to, this controverſy, which 
can of Zeno. had produced the moſt -unhappy diviſions both "| 
church and ſtate, the emperor Z vo, by tif 

advice of Acacius, biſhop of Conftantinopilf 


£A A ammmmqm .. Ow St «© ..up. 2 
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[4] VaLES II Diſſertatio + Per. Foirown, et 48 adveril 
eum collectis, 8 is added to the third volume of the Scriptor. H 
Eccleſiaſt. p. 173. 

[(/) This AA expreſſes the enormous error of thoſe frantic dodo 
who imagined that the Godhead ſuffered in and with CHRIST. ] 

len] See Nokls. Lib. de uno ex Trinitate carne paſſo, tom. iii. Off 
Dig]. i. cap. iii. p. 782, AssEUAUNI Biblioth, Orient. Vatican rom, 
p. 518. tom. ii. p. 36. 180. | 
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publiſhed, A. D. 482, the famous Henoticon, or Cnr, V. 
Decree of union, which was deſigned to reconcile the 
contending parties. This decree repeated and confirm- 
ed all that had been enacted in the councils of Nice, 
Conflantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon, againſt the Arians, 

Neſtorians, and Eutychians, without making any par- 

ticular mention of the council of Chalcedon [nx]. For A- 

CAC1IUS had perſuaded the emperor, that the preſent 

oppoſition was not carried on againſt the decrees that 

had paſſed in the council of Chalcedon, but againſt the 

council itſelf ; with reſpect to which, therefore, an entire 

ſilence was, undoubtedly, prudent in a propoſal, which, 

inſtead of reviving, was deſigned to put an end to all 

diſputes, and reconcile the moſt jarring principles. 

In the mean time, Moddus and FuLLo, who filled 
the ſees of Alexandria and Antioch, and headed the ſect 
of the Monophyſites o], ſubſcribed this Decree of union, 
which was alſo approved by Ac ac i us of Conſtantinople, 
and by all thoſe of the two contending parties who were 
at all remarkable for their candour and moderation. 
But there were on all ſides violent and obſtinate bigots, 
who oppoſed, with vigour, theſe pacific meaſures, and 
complained of the Henoticon as injurious to the ho- 
nour and authority of the moſt holy council of Chalcedon 
[2] Hence aroſe new conteſts and new diviſions not leſs 

eplorable than thoſe which the Decree of union was 
deſigned to ſuppreſs. by Ne A 

XX. A conſiderable body of the Monophyſites, of Produces 
Eutychians, looked upon the conduct of Modus, who a9 Fogg 
had ſubſcribed the decree as highly criminal, and con- Eutychiace. 
ſequently formed themſelves into a new faction, under | 
the title of ActpHaLt, i. e. headleſs, becauſe, by the 
Wy ſubmiſſion of Mod cus, they had been deprived of their 


[Tn] Evaenxius, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. ili. cap. xiv. LIE ERATI Brevia- 
rium Hiſt, cap. xviii. : | | 
[(0) This word expreſſes the doQrine of thoſe who believed that in 
Cnaisr there was but one nature; and is, in moſt reſpects, the ſame 
with the term Eutychians.] „„ JEET ERIE 
le] See Facunpus Hanmian, Defenſe trium Capitulor. lib. xii, cap. 


Vor. 1. —0&4q chief. 


iy 
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Cexr. V. chief [l. This ſect was afterwards divided into three 
257 others, who were called Anthropomorphites, Barſanu- 

phites, and Eſaianiſts; and theſe again, in the follow- 

ing century, were the unhappy occaſion of new fac- 

tions of which the ancient writers make frequent men- 

tion [r]. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve here, for 

the information of thoſe, whoſe curioſity intereſts them 

in inquiries of this nature, that theſe ſubdiviſions of the 
Eutychian ſe& are not to be adopted with too much 
facility. Some of them are entirely fictitious; others 

are characteriſed by a nominal, and not by a real dif- 
ference; the diviſion is in words, and not in things; 

while a third fort. are diſtinguiſhed, not by their pecu- 

liar doctrines, but by certain rites and inſtitutions, and 
matters of a merely circumſtantial nature. Be that as 

it will, theſe numerous branches of the Eutychian fac- 

tion did not flouriſh long; they declined. gradually in 

the following century; and the influence and authority 

of the famous BARADÆus contributed principally to 

their total extinction by the on eee among 

the numbers of that ſect. „ „ 

And le XXI. The Roman pontiff, Fetix II, having aſſem- 


partiſans of bled an Italian council, compoſed of ſixty- ſeven biſhops, 
the counci! condemned, depoſed, and cut off, from the communion 
of the church, Acactvs biſhop of Conflantinople, as a 
perfidious enemy to the truth. Several articles were 

alleged againſt Ac acius, to furniſh a pretext for the 
ſeverity of this ſentence; ſuch as his attachment to the 
Monophyſites, and their leaders Moxcus and Foo, 

the contempt with which he treated the council of Chat 

c. eͤdon, and other accuſations of a like nature. But the 
true reaſons of theſe proceedings, and of the irrecon- 
cileable hatred which the Roman pontiffs indulged a- 
gainſt Acacivs, were his denying the ſupremacy of 


[4] Evacr. Hift. 'Ecelef. lib. iii. cap. xii. LzonTius BYzanT: 
De ſefis, tom. i. Lection. Antig. Canis11, p. 537. TInorz. i 
CorkLERII Monument. Eccieſiæ Græeæ, tom. th. p. 09.¶..¶ʒ 
le] Thele ſects are enumerated by Basnace, in his Prolegom. ad 


En. Caxis II Lectibn. Autigu. Cap. ili, and by AssEMAN, in his Dif iſ 
ſertatio de Monophyſ/itis, p. 7. oa d - 
| | the 
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the biſhop of Rome, his oppoſing it throughout the Cann. V. 

| whole courſe of his miniſtry [s], and his ambitious: ef- mY 

forts to enlarge beyond all bounds the authority and 

prerogatives of the ſee of Conflantinople. The Greeks, 

however, defended the character and memory of their 

biſhop againſt all the aſperſions, which were caſt upon 

him by the Romans. Hence aroſe a new ſchiſm, and new 

conteſts, which were carried on with great violence un- 

til the following century, when. the obſtinacy and per- 

ſeverance of the Latins triumphed over the oppoſition 

of the oriental Chriſtians, and brought about an agree- 

ment; in conſequence of which, the names of Acacius 

and Fu Lo were ſtruck out of the diptychs, or facred 

regiſters, and thus branded with perpetual infamy [i]. 

XXII. Theſe deplorable difſenſions and conteſts had, The doc- 

for their object, a matter of the ſmalleſt importance. —_—_ 

| EuTyYCHEs was generally ſuppoſed to have maintained, ee Mos 

That the divine nature of CyRis* had abſorbed the nophyſies: 
%% Human, and that, conſequently, in him there was but 
“% one nature, viz. the divine; but the truth of this ſup- 


I) This again is one of the periods of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in 
Z which we find a multitude of eyents, which are ſo many proofs how 
far the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome was from being univerſally ac- 
8 knowledged. Pope Ferrx II, depoſes and excommunicates Ac Acius 
the patriarch of Conſfantinople, who not only receives this ſentence with 
& contempt, but, in his turn, anathematizes and excommunicates the 
= pope, and orders his name to be ſtruck out of the diptychs. This conduct of 
= Acacivs is approved by the emperor, the church of Conflantineple, 
by almoſt all the eaſtern biſhops, nay, by even Anpxeas of Theſſalo- 
= nica; who was at that time thi pope's vicar for Eaſt lhricum. This 
was the occaſion of that general ſchiſm, which continued for the ſpace 
of twenty-five years, between the eaftern and weſtern churches. It is 
here worthy o obſervation, that the eaſtern biſhops did not adhere to the 
cauſe of Acacivs from any other principle, as appears from the moſt 
authentic records of thoſe times, than'a perſuaſion of the illegality of 
his excommunication by the Roman pontiff, who, in their judgment, 
had not a right to depoſe the firſt biſhop of the eaſt, without the con- 
ſeat of a general council] „%% ᷑ œò» CORN Og 


I.] Hen. Vakxs tus, Difſert. de fynodis Roman, in quibus dammatus eft 
Acacius, ad calcem, tom. iii. Scriptor. Eecleſ. 45 179. BAsNAGE, Hiſ- 
= foire de l'Egliſe, tom. i. p. 301. 380, 381.  BarLte's Difronary in En- 
8 2liſh, at the article Acaci us. DAvIn Bloxpzl, De la Primautt 
dens PEgliſe, p. 29. Ada ſanctorum, toit. iii. Februar: p. 50 . 
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. Cexr. V. poſition is as yet deſtitute of ſufficient evidence. Be that 


— as it will, this opinion, as alſo EuTYcHes its pretended 
author, were rejected and condemned by thoſe who op- 
poſed the council of Chalcedon, and principally indeed 
by XENA IAS and FULLo, who are, therefore, impro- 
perly called Eutychians, and belong rather to the claſs 
of the Monophyſites. They, who aſſumed this latter 
title, held, That the divine and human nature of 
„ CaRisT were ſo united, as to form only one nature, 


| 
« yet, without any change, confuſion, or mixture of the 
_ © two natures:“ and that this caution might be care. 
fully obſerved, and their meaning be well underſtood, MW 
they frequently expreſſed themſelves thus: In CHRIST 
„there is one nature; but that nature is two-fold and 
* compounded [u].“ They diſowned all relation and at- 
tachment to EuTYCHEs ; but regarded, with the high· + 
Eft veneration, Dioscokus, BARSUMAS, XENAIAs, and 
FoLLo; as the pillars of their ſet; and rejected not 
only the Epi/tle of Leo, but alſo the decrees of the coun- MW © 
cil of. Chalcedon. The opinion of the Monophyſites, if 
we judge of it by the terms in which it is here deliver. 
ed, does not ſeem to differ in reality, but only in 
the manner of expreſſion, from that which was eſta - 
bliſhed by the council of Chalcedon [w]: But, if ve 
attend carefully to the metaphyſical arguments and ſub- WM *« 
tilties which the former employ to confirm their doc: 
trine [x], we ſhall, perhaps, be induced to think that Wl © 
Iii] See the paſſages drawn from the writings of the Monophyſites by 
the moſt learned and, frequently, impartial AsszMan, in his Biblio. ti 
3 Vatic. tom. ii. p. 25, 26. 29. 34. 117. 133. 135. 277. 29% £ 
C. TY VVV i wie 4 1 
| [ww] Many learned men treat this controverſy as a mere diſputt N of 
about words. Ga EGORY ABULPHARALUS, himſelf a Monophy ſite, and m 


the moſt learned of the ſect, declares this as his opinion. Ass EMAIL. 
_ Bibliath. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 291. Add to this the Bibliotb. Haligut, of 
tom. xvii. p. 285. LA Croze, Hifloire du Cbhriſtianiſme des Indes, p. fre 
23. and Hiſtoire du Chriftianiſme d Etbiopie, p. 14. Ass MAN, thoug af 
a Roman by birth and by religion, ſeems, in a good meaſure, to hae fo 
adopted the ſame way of thinking, as appears by p. 297. of the tome in 
quoted above. > We EY 5 RY 
[x] See the ſubtile argumentation of AzuLenaratus, in the Bi: N pi 
lioth, Orient, of ASSEMAN. tom. ii. p. 288. | ine 
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the controverſy between the Monophyſites and Chalce- Cenr. V. 


donians is not merely a diſpute about words. 
XXIII. A new controverſy aroſe in the church during 


ſelves through the following ages. The authors of it 
were PELAG1Us and CZ&1EesTits, both monks; the for- 
mer a Briton ; and the latter a native of Jreland [y] 
they lived at Rome in the greateſt reputation, and were 
univerſally eſteemed on account of their extraordinary 
piety and virtue ſz]. Theſe monks looked upon the 
doctrines, which were commonly received, © Concern- 
ing the original corruption of human nature, and the 
* neceſſity of divine grace to enlighten the underſtanding, 
and purify the heart, as prejudicial to the progreſs of 
« holineſs and virtue, and tending to lull mankind in 
in a preſumptuous and fatal ſecurity. They main- 
« tained, that theſe doctrines were as falſe as they were 
« pernicious; that the ſins of our firſt parents were im- 
« puted to them alone, and not to their poſterity ; that 
« we derive no corruption from their fall, but are born 
« as pure and unſpotted as Adam came out of the 


forming hand of his creator; that mankind, there- 


« fore, are capable of repentance and amendment, and 
Hof arriving to the higheſt degrees of piety and virtue. 
by the uſe of their natural faculties and powers; that, 


| © indeed, external grace is neceſſary to excite their en- 


s deavours, but that they have no need of the ixternal 


0) Nothin very certain can be advanced with reſpect to the na- 
tive country of Cx LESTIUS, which ſome ſay was Scotland, and others, 


Campania in Italy. We know, however, that he was deſcended of an 


illuſtrious family; and that, after having applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the law for ſome-time, he retired from the world, and embraced the 
monaſtic life. See GEN AID. De Script. Eccleſiaſt. cap. xliv.] 

C=) The learned and furious IE ROME, who never once thought 
of doing common juſtice to thoſe who had the misfortune to differ 
from him in opinion, accuſed PE LA GIs of gluttony and intemperance, 
after he had heard of his errors, though he had admired him before 
for his exemplary virtue. AUGUsTin, more candid and honeſt, bears 
impartial teſtimony to the truth; and even while he writes againſt this 
heretic, acknowledges that he had made great progreſs in virtue and 
piety, that his life was chaſte, and his manners blameleſs; and this, 
indeed, is the truth of the matter.) 1 

G'g 3 „ ſuccours 


; : : a gian contro- 
this century, and its peſtilential effects extended them- very. 
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Ceur. V. © ſuccours of the divine ſpirit.” Theſe notions, and 


The progreſs . 


- ſome others intimately connected with them [a], were 
propagated at Rome, though in a private manner, by the 
two monks already mentioned, who, retiring from that 
city, A. D. 410, upon the approach of the Goths, went 
firſt into Sicily, and afterwards into Africa, where they 
publiſhed es doctrine with more freedom. From Africa 
PeLA ius paſſed into Paleſtine, while CæLEs Hus remain- 
ed at Carthage with a view to preferment, defiring to 
be admitted among the preſbyters of that city. But 
the diſcovery | of his opinions having blaſted his hopes, 
and his errors being condemned in a council held at 
Carthage A. D. 412, he departed from that city, and 
went _ the eaſt. It was from this time that Av cus: 
TIN, the famous biſhop of Hippo, began to attack the 
tenets of PELAGIus and C@ALESTIUS in his learned 
and eloquent writings; and to him, indeed, is princi- 
pally due the glory of having ſuppreſſed this ſect in its 
very birth [ö]. 

XXIV. Things went more ſmoothly with PzLacivs 
in the eaſt, where he enjoyed the protection and favour 
of Joan, biſhop of Jeru/alem, whoſe attachment to the 
ſentiments of O1cen led him naturally to countenance 
thoſe of PELac1vs, on account of the conformity that 
there ſeemed to be between theſe two ſyſtems. Under 
the ſhadow of this powerful protection, PeLAG1vs 
made a public profeſſion of his opinions, and formed 


( The doctrines, that were more A connected with the 
main principles of PzLaG1us, were, that infant baptiſm was not a fig 
or ſeal of the remiſſion of ms, but a mark of admiſſion to the kingdon 
of heaven, which was only open to the pure in heart; that good 9vorks 
were meritorious, and the only conditions of ſalvation, with 1 1 
others too tedious 10 mention. 

[] The Pelagian controverſy bas been Ante. treated by many 
learned writers, ſuch as UsuHER, in his Antiguit, cleſ. Britannica 
LaeT; Gn. Voss1us ; Nogts; Garnies, in his Supplement. per. 
Theodarets ; JanszN1Us in Auguſtinoz and others. Longvuevar allo, 
a French jeſuit, wrote 4 hiftory of the Pelagians. See the Preface to 
the ninth volume of his Hiſtoria Ecciefie Gallicanæ, p. 4. After all, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that of all theſe learned writers none have ex- 
hauſted this intereſting ſubjeR, or treated it uh a a degree of 


we pace TOO” 0 5 pt 
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diſciples in ſeveral places. And though, in the year Czwr. V- 
415, he was accuſed by Oros1vus, a Spaniſh preſbyter, 
whom AucvsTiN had ſent into Paleſtine for that pur- 
poſe, before an aſſembly of biſhops met at Jeru/alem, 
yet he was diſmiſſed without the leaſt cenſure; and not 
only fo, but was ſoon after fully acquitted of all errors 
by the council of Diaſpolis [cl. | 
This controverſy was brought to Rome, and referred 
by C=LEsT1ius and PELaGius to the deciſion of Zos!- 
uus [d], who was raiſed to the pontificate A. D. 41. 
The new pontiff gained over, by the ambiguous and 
ſeemingly orthodox confeſſion of faith, that CaLtsT1vs, 
who was now at Rome, had artfully drawn up, and alto | 
by the letters and proteſtations of PęLAGIDs, pro- 
nounced in favour of theſe monks, declared them ſound 
in the faith, and unjuſtly perſecuted by their adverſa- 
ries. The African biſhops, with AucGusTiN at their 
head, little affected with this declaration, continued ob- 
ſtinately to maintain the judgment they had pronounced 
in this matter, and to ſtrengthen it by their exhorta- 
tions, their letters, and their writings. Zosi uus yield- 
ed to the perſeverance of the Africans, changed his 
| mind, and condemned, with the utmoſt ſeverity, PR- 
LaGius and CALEsTIus, whom he had honoured with 
his approbation, and covered with his protection. This 
was followed by a train of evils, which purſued theſe two 
monks without interruption. They were condemned 
by that ſame Epheſian council which had launched its 
thunder at the head of NESTOR N us: in ſhort, the Gauls, 
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{c] See DANIEL, Hiſtoire du Concile de Dioſpolis, which is to be 
found in the Opuſcula of that eloquent and learned jeſuit, publiſhed ac 
Paris in the year 1924, in three volumes quarto. Dioſpolis was a city 
of Paleſtine, known in ſcripture by the name of Lydda ; and the biſhop, 
who preſided in this council, was Euros ius of Cæſarea, Metropoli- 
tan of Paleſtine. | | | 
| . [{(4) To preſerve the thread of the hiſtory here, and prevent the 

reader's being ſurprized to find PeLacius and Cx LES i us appealing 
| to Rome after having been acquitted at Dioſpolis, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that, after the council of Dioſpolis, theſe two monks were con- 
cemned anew, A. D. 416, by the African biſhops aſſembled at Car- 
thage, and thoſe of Numidia aſſembled at Milevam ; upon which they 


appealed to Rome.) : 
1 "Gas. Britons, 
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Cer. V. Britons, and Africans, by their councils, and the em- 


The rede., XXV. The unhappy diſputes about the opinions of 


tinarians. 


5 


— 


s nity by a divine decree, and fixed by an invincible 


cerning the neceſſity of divine grace in order to our ſalva- 


His efforts were ſeconded by the councils of Arles and 


perors, by their edicts and penal laws, demoliſhed this 
ſect in its infancy, and ſuppreſſed it entirely before it had 
acquired any tolerable degree of vigour or conſiſtence 


[e]. 


PELAG1Us occaſioned, as uſually happens, other contro- 
verſies equally prejudicial to the peace of the church, 
and the intereſts of true Chriſtianity. In the courſe of 


this diſpute, AuGusT1N had delivered his opinjon, Con- 


tion, and the decrees of God with reſpect to the future con- 
ditions of men, without being always conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, or jntelligible to others, Hence certain monks of 
Adrumetum, and others, were led into a notion, That 
„ God not only predeſtinated the wicked to eternal pu- 
« niſhment, but alſo to the guilt and tranſgreſſion for 
e which they are puniſhed; and that thus both the good 
% and had actions of all men were determined from eter- 


<« neceſlity.” Thoſe, who embraced this opinion, were 
called Predeſtinarians. AuGusTINn uſed his utmoſt in- 
fluence and authority to prevent the ſpreading of this 
doctrine, and explained his true ſentiments with more 
peripicuity, that it might not be attributed to him. 


Lions, in which the doctrine in queſtion was publickly 
rejected and condemned [f]. But we muſt not omit 
obſerving, that the exiſtence of this Predeſtinarian ſect 
has been denied by many learned men, and looked uf- 


[e] See GERARD. Jo. Voss ius, his Hiſtoria Pelagiana, lib. i. cap. 
Iv. p. 130; as alſo the learned obſervations that have been made upon 
this controverſy, in the Bibliothegue Ituligue, tom. v. p. 74. The wr 
ters on both ſides are mentioned by Jo. Franc. Boppevs, in his 
Iſagoge ad Theologiam, tom ii. 1071. The learned WALL, in his H.,, 
tory of Infant Baptiſm, vol. i. chap. xix. has given a conciſe and ele- 

gant account of the Pelagian controverſy; an account which, though 

imperfect in ſeveral reſpects, abounds with ſolid and uſeful erudition. 
[/] See Jac. Sixmonpr Hiſtoria Predefiinatiana, tom. iv. Opp. 
p. 271. Bas xa, Hiſtoire de I Egliſe, tom. i. livr. xii. cap. ii. p. 698. 
| Dion. Pexavius, Dogmaz. Theol. tom. vi: p. 168. 174, &. 
| ON 
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on as an invention of the Semi- pelagians, deſigned to Cxxr. V. 

decry the followers of Abd usr IN, by attributing to ——— 

them umjuſtly this dangerous and pernicious error [g]. 

XXVI. A new and different modification was given gemi. pe: | 

to the doctrine of AucusTiIN by the monk Cas Ax, 495 
who came from the eaſt into France, and erected a mo- 
naſtery near Marſeilles. Nor was he the only one who 
attempted to fix upon a certain temperature between 
the errors of PeLaG1vs and the opinions of the African 
oracle ; ſeveral perſons embarked in this undertaking 
about the year 430, and hence aroſe a new ſect, which 

were called, by their adverſaries, Semi-pelagians. 

The opinions of this ſe& have been miſrepreſented 
by its enemies, upon ſeveral occaſions; ſuch is generally 
the fate of all parties in religious controverſies. Their 
doctrine, as it has been generally explained by the learn- 
ed, amounted to this: That inward preventing grace 
% was not neceſſary to form in the ſoul the firſt beg in- 
* nings of true repentance and amendment; that every 
one was capable of producing theſe by the mere power 
of their natural faculties, as alſo of exerciſing faith in 
'* CHR1sT, and forming the purpoſes of a holy and 
e {incere obedience.” But they acknowledged at the 
ſame time, That none could perſevere or advance in 
that holy and virtuous frond, which they had the 


fel See Giry. Mavevini Fabula Prædeſtinatiana confutata, which 
he ſubjoined to the ſecond tome of his learned work, intitled, Collectio 
variorum Scriptorum qui Sæc. ix. de Prædeſtinatione et Gratia ſcripſe- 
runt, Fxep. SpHRANREMIUSs, Introduc. ad Hiſtoriam Eccleſ. tom i. 
Opp. p. 993. Jac. Bas vA. Aduot. ad Proſperi Chronicon et Pref. ad 
Fauſtum Regienſem, tom. i. Ledl ion. Antigu. Heng. Caniss11, p. 315. 
348. GRAN ET (who wrote the life of Launoy) obſerves, that SIA: 
MOND_ had ſolicited LA uv O to write againſt Mau uix, who denied 
the exiſtence of the Predeſtinarian ſect; but that the former, having ex- 
amined the matter with care and application, adopted the ſentiment of 
Mausuix. The whole diſpute about the exiſtence of this ſect, will. 
when cloſely looked into, appear to be little more perhaps than a diſpute 
about words. [It may be very true, that about this time, nay, from 
the time of St. Paul, certain perſons embraced the Predeitinarian 
Opinions here mentioned. But there is no ſolid proof, that the abet- 
tors of theſe opinions ever formed themſelves into a ſect. Sce Bas- 
NAGE, Hiſt. de 'Egliſe, tom. i. p. 700] 


© power 
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Cavr. V.“ power of beginning, without the perpetual ſupport, 
“ and the powerful aſſiſtance, of the divine grace [].“ 
The diſciples of AuGvusTIN, in Caul, attacked the Semi- 

pelagians with the utmoſt vehemence, without being able 
to extirpate or overcome them [i]. The doctrine of 
this ſect was fo ſuited to the capacities of the generality 
of men, ſo conformable to the way of thinking that pre- 
vailed among the monaſtic orders, ſo well received 
among the graveſt and moſt learned Grecian doctors, 
that neither the zeal nor induſtry of its adverſaries 
could ſtop its rapid and extenſive progreſs. - Add to its 
other advantages, that neither AvGusTIN nor his fol- 
lowers had ventured to condemn it in all its parts, nor 

to brand it as an impious and pernicious hereſy. _ 
Various con- XXVII. This was the commencement of thoſe un- 
concerning happy conteſts, thoſe ſubtile and perplexing diſputes | 
grace. concerning grace; or the nature and operation of that 
| divine power, which is eſſentially required in order to 
ſalvation, that rent the church into the moſt deplorable 
diviſions through the whole courſe of the ſucceeding age, 
and which, to the deep ſorrow and regret of every true 
and generous Chriſtian, have been continued down to 
| the preſent time. The doctrine of AucusTinN, who 
i was of opinion that in the work of converſion and ſanc- 
| tification, all was to be attributed to a divine energy, and 
nothing to human agency, had many followers in all 
ages of the church; though his diſciples have never 


1 > — - 3 * — N - 
7 SS 3 2 * , * 5 — 22 
2 D OC 


[/5) The leading principles of the Semi-pelagians were the five follow- 
ing: 1. That God did not diſpenſe his grace to one more than another in 
conſequence of Predeſtination, i e. ap eternal and abſolute decree, 
but was willing to fave all men, if they complied with the terms of his 

_ goſpel. 2. That CuxisT died. for all men. 3. That the grace pur- 
chaſed by CnRISsT, and neceſſaty to ſalvation, was offered to all men. 
4. That man, before he received grace, was capable of faith and holy 
deſires. 5. That man born free, was conſequently capable of reſiſting 
the influences of grace, or complying with its ſuggeſtions. See Basnagt, 


Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, tom. i. livr. xii. cap. i. p. 696, &.) 
li] Jac. Basnact, Hiſt. de PEgliſe, tom. i. livr. xii. cap. i. Hiſt. Lit. 
teraire de la France tom. ii. Pref. p. 9. Voss iI Hiſter. Pelagiana, lib, 

v. p. 538. Scirio Marr (under the fictitious name of IX EN Aus 
VzrONENs1s) De Hæreſi Pelagiana in teme xxix. Qpuſcul. Feientif. 
Axe LI, Caligeræ, p. 399. 


been 
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been entirely agreed about the manner of explaining Czur. v. 
what he taught upon that head [+]. The followers of 
CasslaN were, however, much more numerous; and 
his doctrine, though variouſly explained, was received 
in the greateſt part of the monaſtic ſchools in Gaul, 
from whence it ſpread itſelf far and wide through the Eu- 
ropean provinces. As to the Greeks and other eaſtern 
Chriſtians, they had embraced the Semi- pelagian doc- 
trine before CAssl Ax, and ſtill adhere firmly to it. 
The generality of Chriſtians looked upon the opinions 
of PeLaG1vs as daring and preſumptuous; and even 
to thoſe who adopted them in ſecret, they appeared too 
free and too far removed from the notions commonly re- 
ceived, to render the public profeſſion of them adviſe- 
able and prudent. Certain however it is, that in all 
ages of the church there have been ſeveral perſons, who, 
in conformity with the doctrine attributed to this here- 
tic, have believed mankind endowed with a natural po- 
er of paying to the divine laws a perfect obedience. 


- 4. 


[(#) It is well known, that the Janſeniſts, and Jeſuits both plead the 
authority of St. AvcvsTin, in behalf of their oppoſite ſyſtems with 
reſpect to predeſtination and grace. This knotty doctrine has exerciſed 
ſeverely the pretended infallibility of the popes, and expoſed it to the 
laughter of the wiſe upon many occaſions; and the famous Bull Uni- 
genitus, which of late years has made ſuch noiſe, ſet CLEUENT XI. 
in direct oppoſition with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Roman pontiſts, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened to the 
church during this century. 


Cavr. VI. I. 1 zeal of the biſhops of Conſtantinople, ſecond- 
Ds 8 ed by the protection and influence of the Gre- 
The progres cian emperors, increaſed the number of Chriſtians in 
. the eaſt, and contributed to the converſion of ſome bar- 
in the eaſt. harous nations, of thoſe, particularly, who lived upon 
the borders of the Euxine ſea, as appears by the moſt 
authentic records of Grecian hiſtory. Among theſe 
nations were the Abaſgi, who inhabited the country 
lying between the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and mount 
Caucaſus, and who embraced Chriſtianity under the 
reign of JusTiNIaNn (a]; the Heruli, who dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and who were converted under the ſame 
reign [b] as alſo the Alans, Lazi, and Zani, with other 
uncivilized countries, whoſe ſituation, at this time, is 
only known by vague and imperfect conje ures. Theſe 
converſions, indeed, however pompouſly they may 
ſound, were extremely ſuperficial and imperfect, as we 


[a] Procorivs, De bello Gothico, lib. iv. cap. ii. Lx Qu1gn. Oriens 

Chriftianus, tom. 1. p. 1351. | | | 
(.] Procorius, l. c. lib. ji. cap. xiv. | 
learn 
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learn from the moſt credible accounts that have been Cxxr.VI, 
given of them. All that was required of theſe darken — 
ed nations amounted to an oral profeſſion of their faith 
in CHk1srT, to their abſtaining from ſacrificing to the 
gods, and their committing to memory certain forms of 
doctrine; while little care was taken to enrich their 
minds with pious ſentiments, or to cultivate in their 
hearts virtuous affections. So that, even after their 
converſion to Chriſtianity, they retained their primitive 
ferocity, and ſavage manners, and continued to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by the moſt horrid acts of cruelty and 
rapine, and the practice of al] ſorts of wickedneſs. In 
the greateſt part of the Grecian provinces, and even in 
the capital of the eaſtern empire, there were ſtill multi- 
tudes who preſerved a ſacred attachment to the Pagan 
religion. Of theſe vaſt numbers were brought over to 
Chriſtianity, under the reign of Jus rix, by the miniſte- 
rial labours of Joan, biſhop of Aſa [c]. | 
II. In the weſtern parts, Remrc1vs biſhop of Rheims, ta the welt, 
who is commonly called The apoſtle of the Gauls, ſigna 
lized his zeal in the converſion of thoſe who ſtill adhered 
to the ancient ſuperſtitions [4]; and his ſucceſs was con- 
ſiderable, particularly after that auſpicious period, 
when CLovis, king of the Franks, embraced the goſ- 
17 Britain ſeveral circumſtances concurred to favour 
the propagation of Chriſtianity. ETHELBERT, king of 
Kent, and the moſt conſiderable of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs, among. whom that Iſland was, at this time, 
divided, married BERTHA, daughter of CHER EBER, 
king of Pa is, towards the concluſion of this century. 
This princels, partly by her own influence, and partly 
by the pious efforts of the clergy, who followed her into 
Britain, gradually formed, in the mind of ErHELBEA, 
a certain inclination to the Chriſtian religion. While 
the king was in this favourable diſpoſition Gee cory the 


{c} Jos. Six. 1 Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. p. $5. 
[4] Hiffoire Lilteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 155. 
Rk | | Great, 
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Cenr.VI. GRE Ar, ſent into Britain, A. D. 596, forty Benedictin 


monks, with AucusrIN at their head [e], in order to 
bring to perfection what the pious queen had ſo happily 
begun. This monk, ſeconded by the zeal and aſſiſtance 
of BER THA, converted the king, and the greateſt part 
of the inhabitants of Kent, and laid anew the foundations 
of the Britiſh church [f]. | 

The labours of Col uu As, an Iriſh monk, were at- 
tended with ſucceſs among the Picts and Scots, many of 
whom embraced the goſpel of CHRIST [g]. 3 

In Germany, the Bohemians, Thuringians, and Boii, 
are ſaid to have abandoned, in this century, their 
ancient ſuperſtitions [Y], and to have received the light 
of divine truth; though this fact appears extremely 
doubtful to many. _ e 

All theſe converſions and ſacred exploits will loſe 


much of their importance in the eſteem of ſuch, as ex- 


amine with attention the accounts which have been 
given of them by the writers of this and the ſucceed- 


ing ages. For by theſe accounts it appears, that the 
converted nations, now mentioned, retained a great 


part of their former impiety, ſuperſtition, and licen- 
tiouſneſs ; and that, attached to CHRIST, by a mere 
outward and nominal profeſſion, they, in effect, re- 
nounced the purity of his doctrine, and the authority 


of his goſpel by their flagitious lives, and the ſuperſti- 


ce) This Britiſh apoſtle was prior of the monaſtery of St. Au Dbxzw, 
of the order of St. BenznicT, at Rome. After his arrival in Evg- 
land, he converted the heathen temples into places of Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip, erected Chriſt-church into a cathedral, opened a ſeminary of lear- 
ning, founded the abbey of St. AUucusT1N, received epiſcopal ordina- 
tion from the primate of Arles, was inveſted, by pope GxRGORT, with 
power over all the Briciſh biſhops and Saxon prelates, and was the firſt 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. „»́ no ee 
IV Bepe, Hiftor. Ecclſ. Gentis Anglor. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 55. edit. 
Chifleti Rayin's Hiſtory of England. Alla Sanctor. tom. it. Februar 


„„ ot 9; 

le] Ber, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 134. 

le Henk. Cenis ii Ledion. Antique, tom. iii. part. II. p. 208. 
AvVENTINUS, Annal. Boiorum. A | 


tions 
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tious and idolatrous rites and inſtitutions which they Cent. VI. 
continued to obſerve [7]. 
III. A vaſt multitude of Jews, converted to pe jeu. 
Chriſtianity in ſeveral places, were added to the church converted in 
during the courſe of this century. Many in the eaft, . * 
particularly the inhabitants of Borium, a city of Libya, 
were brought over to the truth by the perſuaſion and 
influence of the emperor JusT1IN1AaN [&]. In the weft 
the zeal and authority of the Gallic and Spaniſh mo- 
narchs, the efforts of GRECOR Y the GREAT, and the 
labours of Avirus biſhop of Vienne, engaged numbers 
of that blinded nation to receive the goſpel. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that of theſe converſions 
the greateſt part were owing to the liberality of Chriſ- 
tian princes, or to the fear of puniſhment, rather than 
to the force of argument or to the love of truth. In 
Gaul, the Jews were compelled, by CaiLDeRtc, to 
receive the ordinance of baptiſm ; and the ſame deſpo- 
tic method of converting was practiſed in Spain III. 
This method, however, was entirely diſapproved by 
GReeory the GREAT, who, though extremely ſevere 
upon the heretics, would ſuffer no violence to be offered 
to the Jews ſm]. | . 
IV. If credit is to be given to the writers of this cen- The mirade: 
| tury, the converſion of thoſe uncivilized nations to of this cee- 
Chriſtianity was principally effected by the prodigies and 7 - 
miracles which the heralds of the goſpel were enabled 


Ii] This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the Benedictin monks, in the 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. Introduc. # 8. $1; 19: 
See alſo the orders given to the Anglo-Saxons by GreGory the 
| Great, in his Epi/t. lib. xi. Jxxvi. p. 1176. tom. ii. Opp. edit. 
Benedict. where we find him permitting them to facrifice to the ſaints, 
on their reſpective holidays, the victims, which they had formerly 
| offered to the gods. See alſo WILEIxs's Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ, 
t. tom. i. p. 18. | 
U . De edificiis Juſtiniani, lib. vi. cap. ii. 
LI GRE. Turon. Hiſtor. Francor. lib. vi. cap. xvii LAuxolus, 
De veteri more baptizandi Judæos et infideles, cap. i. p. 700. 704- tom. 
8, u. part. II. Opp. e es „„ 
[on] See his Epiſtles, book, i. ep. xlvii. tom. ii. Opp. p. 541. edit. 
ns Benedict. particularly thoſe which he wrote to VixG1LLvs of Arles, 
Taxzopoxvs of Marſeilles, and PETER of Tarracina, 
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to work in its behalf. But the conduct of the conver- 
ted nations is ſufficient to invalidate the force of theſe 
teſtimonies: for certainly had ſuch miracles been 
wrought among them, their lives would have been more 
ſuitable to their profeſſion, and their attachment and 
obedience to the doctrines and laws of the goſpel more 
ſtedfaſt and exemplary, than they appear to have been. 
Beſides, as we have already had occaſion to obſerve, in 
abandoning their ancient ſuperſtitions, the greateſt part 


of them were more influenced by the example and au- 


thority of their princes, than by force of argument, or 


the power of a rational conviction. And, indeed, if 


lawful, nay even meritorious, to deceive an ignorant 


prodigies, things that were merely natural, as we learn 


Some re- 
mains of Pa- 
ganiſm are 
to be found 
in this cen- 
tury. 


we conſider the wretched manner in which many of the 
firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries performed the ſolemn taſk 
they had undertaken, we ſhall perceive that they want- 
ed not many arguments to enforce the doctrines they 
taught, and the diſcipline they recommended ; for they 
required nothing of theſe barbarous people that was dit- 
ficult to be performed, or that laid any remarkable 
reſtraint upon their appetites and paſſions. The prin- 
cipal injunctions they impoſed upon theſe rude proſe- 
lytes were, that they ſhould get by heart certain ſum- 
maries of doctrine, and pay to the images of Car 1s 
and the ſaints the ſame religious ſervices which they had 
formerly offered to the ſtatues of the gods. Nor were 
they at all delicate or ſcrupulous in chuſing the means of 
eſtabliſhing their credit ; for they looked upon it as 


and inattentive multitude, by repreſenting to them, as 
from the moſt authentic records of thoſe times. 
CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to tht 
church during this century. 


J. HOUGH the abjuration of Paganiſm was, by 
| the imperial laws, made a neceſſary ſtep to pre- 
ferment, and to the exerciſing all public offices, te 
52 Up; 4: hp he hy FL IV. Tn ſevera 
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ſeveral perſons, reputed for their erudition and gravity CEMT. VI. 
of manners, perſiſted in their adherence to the ancient 
ſuperſtition. TRIBONIAN, the famous compiler of the 
Roman law, is thought, by ſome, to have been among 
the number of thoſe who continued in their prejudices 
againſt the Chriſtian religion; and ſuch alſo, in the 
opinion of many, was the caſe of Pxocop ius the cele- 
brated hiſtorian. It is, at leaſt, undoubtedly certain, 
that AGaTHIAs, who was an eminent lawyer at Smyrna, 
and who had alſo acquired a conſiderable reputation as 
an hiſtorical writer, perſevered in his attachment to the 
Pagan worſhip. ' Theſe illuſtrious Gentiles were exemp- 
ted from the ſeverities which were employed frequently 
to engage the lower orders to abandon the ſervice of 
the gods. The rigour of the laws, as it uſually happens 
in human life, fell only upon thoſe who had neither 
rank, fortune, nor court-favour to ward off their exe- 
cution. 5 SO T0 

II. Surprized as we may be at the protection granted Several writs 
| to the perſons now mentioned, and that at a time when rg... 
the goſpel was, in many inſtances, propagated by un- 
chriſtian methods; it will appear ſtill more aſtoniſhing, 
that the Platonic philoſophers, whoſe oppoſition to 
Chriſtianity was . univerſally known, ſhould be permit- 
ted, in Greece and Egypt, to teach publicly the tenets of 
their ſe&, which were abſolutely incompatible with the 
doctrines of the goſpel. Theſe doctors indeed affected, 
generally ſpeaking, a high degree of , and 
prudence ; and, for the moſt part, modified their ex- 
preſſions in ſuch a manner, as to give to the Pagan ſyſ- 

tem an evangelical aſpect, extremely adapted to deceive 
the unwary; as the examples of CHaLcipius 109. | 

N and, 


— 


11 [a) The religion of CnALcIp ius has been much diſputed among 
the learned. Cave ſeems inclined to rank him among the Chriſtian wri- 
ters, though he expreſſes ſome uncertainty about the matter. Hur r, 
b G. J. Voss ius, ee and BRAUsORRE, decide with ſome- 
) BY what more afſurance that CAL cIDIus was a Chriſtian, Some lear- 
ned men have maintained, on the contrary, that many things in the wri- 
ns of this ſage intitle him to a place among the Pagan philoſophers, - 
. „Dur 
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to work in its behalf. But the conduct of the conver- 
ted nations is ſufficient to invalidate the force of theſe 
teſtimonies ; for certainly had ſuch miracles been 
wrought among them, their lives would have been more 
ſuitable to their profeſſion, and their attachment and 


' obedience to the doctrines and laws of the goſpel more 


lytes were, that they ſhould get by heart certain ſum- 


from the moſt authentic records of thoſe times. 


Some re- 
mains of Pa- 


ganiſm are 
to be found 
in this cen- 
tury. 


ſtedfaſt and exemplary, than they appear to have been. 
Beſides, as we have already had occaſion to obſerve, in 
abandoning their ancient ſuperſtitions, the greateſt part 
of them were more influenced by the example and au- 
thority of their princes, than by force of argument, or 
the power of a rational conviction. And, indeed, if 
we conſider the wretched manner in which many of the 
firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries performed the ſolemn taſk 
they had undertaken, we ſhall perceive that they want- 
ed not many arguments to enforce the doctrines they 
taught, and the diſcipline they recommended ; for they 
required nothing of theſe barbarous people that was dif- 
ficult to be performed, or that laid any remarkable 
reſtraint upon their appetites and paſſions. The prin- 
cipal injunctions they impoſed upon theſe rude proſe- 


maries of doctrine, and pay to the images of Car ISI 
and the ſaints the ſame religious ſervices which they had 
formerly offered to the ſtatues of the gods. Nor were 
they at all delicate or ſcrupulous in chuſing the means of 
eſtabliſhing their credit ; for they looked upon it as 
lawful, nay even meritorious, to deceive an ignorant 
and inattentive multitude, by repreſenting to them, as 
prodigies, things that were merely natural, as we learn 


CHAP. II 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


. ”P HOUGH the abjuration of Paganiſm was, by 
the imperial laws, made a neceſlary ſtep to pre- 

ferment, and to the exerciſing all public offices, 1 
| EE 5 
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ſeveral perſons, reputed for their erudition and gravity Cext.VI. 
of manners, perſiſted in their adherence to the ancient 
ſuperſtition. TRIBONIAN, the famous compiler of the 
Roman law, is thought, by ſome, to have been among 
the number of thoſe who continued in their prejudices 
againſt the Chriſtian religion; and ſuch alſo, in the 
opinion of many, was the caſe of Procop ius the cele- 
brated hiſtorian. It is, at leaſt, undoubtedly certain, 
that AGATHIAS, who was an eminent lawyer at Smyrna, 
and who had alſo acquired a conſiderable reputation as 

an hiſtorical writer, perſevered in his attachment to the 

Pagan worſhip. Theſe illuſtrious Gentiles were exemp- 

ted from the ſeverities which were employed frequently 

to engage the lower orders to abandon the ſervice of 

the gods. The rigour of the laws, as it uſually happens 

in human life, fell only upon thoſe who had neither 

rank, fortune, nor court-favour to ward off their exe- 

cution. „ „ 

II. Surprized as we may be at the protection granted several writs 
to the perſons now mentioned, and that at a time when Chiti. 
the goſpel was, in many inſtances, propagated by un- 
chriſtian methods; it will appear till more aſtoniſhing, 
that the Platonic philoſophers, whoſe oppoſition to 
Chriſtianity was - univerſally known, ſhould be permit- 
ted, in Greece and Egypt, to teach publicly the tenets of 
their ſect, which were abſolutely incompatible with the 
doctrines of the goſpel. Theſe doctors indeed affected, 
generally ſpeaking, a high degree of , and 
prudence ; and, for the moſt part, modified their ex- 
preſſions in ſuch a manner, as to give to the Pagan ſyſ- 
tem an evangelical aſpect, extremely adapted to deceive 
the unwary; as the examples of ChALciorus 0 | 

3 and, 


bt Ion) The religion of Caai.civivs has been much diſputed among 

the learned. Cave ſeems inclined to rank him among the Chriftian wri- 

ters, though he expreſſes ſome uncertainty about the matter. Hor r, 

b G. J. Voss ius, 8 and BRAUsO RRE, decide with ſome- 
) I what more aſſurance that CHALcIDIus was a Chriſtian, Some lear- 
re- ned men have maintained, on the contrary, that many things in the wri- 
yet P of this ſage intitle him to a place among the Pagan philoſophers, | 
WI ITE, — Our 
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Cext.VI.and ALEXANDER of Lycopolis, abundantly teſtify [o]. 


Some of them, however, were leſs modeſt ; nay, car- 


ried their audacious efforts againſt Chriſtianity ſo far as 


to revile it publicly. Damasc1vs, in the life of Is100- 


RUs, and in other places, caſts upon the Chriſtians the 


moſt ignominious aſperſions [p] ; S1MPLICiUs, in his 


Our learned author, in his notes to his Latin tranſlation of Cup- 
woRTH's Intelledual Syſtem, and in a Diſſertation de turbata per recenti- 
ores Platonicos Eccleſia, Jays down an hypotheſis, which holds the mid- 
dle way between theſe two extremes. He is of opinion, that CHAL- 
C1D1Us, neither rejected nor embraced the whole ſyſtem of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, but ſelected out of the religion, of J=svs and the tenets of 
PLAro, a body of divinity, in which however, Platoniſm was predo- 
minant ; and that he was one of thoſe Syneretiſt or EcleQic philo- 
ſophers who abounded in the fourth and fifth centuries, and who at- 


ſtempted the uniting Paganiſm. and Chriſtianity. into one motley ſyſtem. 


This account of the matter, however, appears top vague to the cele- 
brated author of the Critical Hiflory of Philoſophy, M. Buck ER. This 
excellent writer agrees with Dr. MosnEIM in this, that Cuarcipivs 


followed the motley method of the eclectic Platoniſts, but does not ſee 


any thing in this inconſiſtent with his having publicly profeſſed: the 
Chriſtian. religion. For the queſtion is not, whether this philoſopher 


Was a ſound and orthodox Chriſtian, which Mr. BRUckER denies him 
to have been, but whether he had abandoned the Pagan. rites, and made 
a public profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; and this our philoſophical hiſtorian 
looks upon as evident. For though, in the commentary upon 
Pi.aTo's Timeus, CHaLCIDIus teaches, ſeveral doctrines that ſeem to 
ſtrike at the foundations of our holy religion, yet the ſame may be ſaid 
of Orxicen CLEMENS, ALEXANDRINUS, ARNOBIUS, and others, 
who are, nevertheleſs, reckoned among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. 


The reader will find a moſt excellent view of the different opinions con- 


cerning the 1 of CHAaLcipivus, in the Hiſtoria Critica Philoſophiæ, 
BRxuck EN, m. iii. p. 472—485. The truth of the matter ſeems to 
be this, that the Eclectics, before Chriſtianity became the religion of the 
ſtate, enriched their ſyſtem from the goſpel, but ranged themſelves un- 
der the ſtandards of PLAro; and repaired to thoſe of CHRIST, with- 
out any conſiderable change of their ſyſtem, when the examples and 
authority of the emperors rendered the profeſſion of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion a matter of prudence, as well as its own excellence rendered it moſt 


juſtly a matter of choice.) | 


: 


[(e) ALEXANDER wrote a treatiſe againſt the Manichzans, which is 


publiſhed by CouzgERFISs, in the ſecond tome of bis Audtar. Noviſ. 
Biblioth, PP. Pñorius, Comseris, and our learned Cave, looked 
upon ALEXANDER as a proſelyte to Chriſtianity, But BeausoBRe has 
demonſtrated the contrary, See Hiſtoire de Manicheiſme. part. II. 
Diſcours Preliminaire, 5 13. p. 236. 5 clay 
Le PnoTIvs, Bibliobecæ Cod. cexlii. p. 1b'2ù7. 
5 VI,. illuſtrations 
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iuuſtrations of the Ariftotelian philoſophy, throws out Cz. VI. 
ſeveral malignant infinuations againſt the doctrines of the 


goſpel; and the Epicheiremita of Pxocl vs wrote expreſly 
againſt the diſciples of Jesus, were univerſally read, and 
were, on that account, accurately refuted by PHIL opo- 
vos [q]. All this ſhews, that many of the magiſtrates, 
who were witneſſes of theſe calumnious attempts againſt 

the goſpel, were not ſo much Chriſtians in reality, as in 

appearance; otherwiſe, they would not have permitted 
the ſlanders of theſe licentious revilers to wp 
correction or reſtrainkt 


III. Nothwithſtanding the extenſive progreſs of the The ſuffer- 


ings of the 
Chriſtians 


in ſeveral 


grievouſly, in ſeveral places, from the ſavage cruelty 2 


goſpel, the Chriſtians, even in this century, ſuffered 


and bitterneſs of their enemies. In Britarn, the Anglo- 
Saxons, who were maſters of that kingdom. involved a 
' multitude of its ancient inhabitants, who profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, in the deepeſt diſtreſſes, and tormented 
them with all that variety of fuffering, which the inju- 
rious and malignant ſpirit of perſecution could invent [r}. 
The Huns, in their irruption into Thrace, Greece, and 
| the other provinces, during the reign of JusTiNI an; 
treated the Chriſtians with great barbarity; not fo 
much, perhaps, from an averſion to Chriſtianity, as 


delire of overturning and deſtroying their empire. The 
face of affairs was totally changed in Italy, about the 
middle of this century, by a grand revolution which hap- 
pened under the reign. of JugTiNiaN I. This emperor, 


. by the arms of NaARSRE S, overturned the kingdom of the 


- {WOſtrogoths, which had ſubſiſted ninety years; and ſubdued 
d all Italy under his dominion. The ſtate of aße however, 
& {WV bich this revolution introduced, was not of a very long 
duration; for the Lombards, a fierce and warlike people, 


is headed by ALzoixus their king, and joined by ſeveral 
þ other German nations, iſſued forth from Pannonia, in the 
is Pear 568, under the reign of Jus r ix, invaded Italy, and, 
II. | 


[9] See J. A. Fanricn Biblietheca Greca, vol. iii. p. 622. 


DVILI. p. 1123, 


s without 


[1] Ussgx II Index Chronol, Aatiguit. Eccleſ. Britann, ſubjecus ad A. 
Hha having. 


from an hoſtile ſpirit of hatred againſt the Greeks, and a 
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Cexr,VI. having made themſelves maſters of the whole country, 
except Rome and Ravenna, erected a new kingdom at 
4 Ticinum. Under theſe new tyrants, who, to the natu- 
= ral ferocity of their characters, added an averſion to the 
religion of Jesus, the Chriſtians, in the beginning, en- 
| | dured calamities of every kind. But the fury of theſe 
i ſavage uſurpers gradually ſubſided, and their manners 
ö Ee contracted, from time to time, a milder character. Au- 
| THAR1S, the third monarch of the Lombards, em- 
braced Chriſtianity, as it was profeſſed by the Arians, 

in the year 537. But his ſucceſſor AG61LuLF, who mar- 

ried his widow THEUDELINDa, was perſuaded, by that 
princeſs, to abandon Arianiſm, and to adopt the tenets 

of the Nicene Catholics [s]. 8 

But the calamities of the Chriſtians, in all other coun- 


* tries, were light and inconſiderable in compariſon of 
thoſe which they ſuffered in Perfia under ChosRoks, the 
E inhuman monarch of that nation. This monſter of im- 
| piety aimed his audacious and deſperate efforts againſt WW . 
1 heaven itſelf; for he publicly declared, that he would I , 
{ make war not only upon Jus rixiax, but alſo upon the i | 
God of the Chriſtians ; and, in conſequence of this blaſ- : 

phemous menace, he vented his rage againſt the fol- 
lowers of Jesus in the moſt barbarous manner, and put ill 
. multitudes of them to the moſt cruel and ignominious s 
deaths [z]. | 17 — F 
| | | | 10 
[5] Pavr. Diacox. De geftis Longobardorum, lib. ii. cap. ii. xxii. b 
. 219. 231. edit. Lindenbrogii. MuraTorir Antiqu. Italiæ, tom. tl 
I. p. 14. tom. ii p. 297. GiAx NO, Hiftoire de Naples, tom. i. tr 
302. 45 CELTS — of 
li] Pxocorivs, De bello Perfico, lib. ii. cap. xxvi. Ne 
55 | | th 
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The Internal, HISTORY of the CHURCH. 
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"CHAPTER I 


Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during this 
century. 


I. HE incurſions of the barbarous nations into CET. VI. 
the greateſt part of the weſtern provinces, were T 
extremely prejudicial to the intereſts of learning and letters in the 
philoſophy, as muſt be known to all who have el. 
any acquaintance with the hiſtory of thoſe unhappy 
times. During thoſe tumultuous ſcenes of deſolation 
and horror, the liberal arts and ſciences would have 
been totally extinguiſhed, had they not found a place of 
refuge, ſuch as it was, among the biſhops and the mo- 
naſtic orders. Here they aſſembled their ſcattered re- 
mains, and received a degree of culture which juſt ſerv- 
ed to keep them from periſhing. Thoſe churches, which 
were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Carhedrals, had 
| ſchools erected under their juriſdiction, in which the 
biſhop, or a certain perſon appointed by him, inſtructed 
the youth in the ſeven liberal arts, as a preparatory in- 
troduction to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures [a]. Perſons 
of both ſexes, who had devoted themſelves to the mo- 
naftic life, were obliged, by the founders of their re- 
ſpective orders, to employ daily a certain portion of 
their time in reading the ancient doctors of the church, 
whoſe writings were looked upon as the rich repertories 
of celeſtial wiſdom, in which all the treaſures of theo- 


[a] FLevuky, Diſcours ſur Hiſtoire Eccleſ. depuis Pan 600, &c. 5 
21. p. 56. tom. xiii de PHifloire Eccleſ.— Hiſtoire Litter. de la France, 
tom. iii. Intr. & 32. p. 12. HERM. CoxRINxGII Antiquit, Academice, 
Ip. 66—167. edit. Heummann. 
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ate taught 
very imper- 
any. 


The ſciences II. But theſe inſtitutions and eſtabliſhments, however 


the indolence of certain abbots and biſhops, who neg⸗ 


bitter averſion which others diſcovered towards every 


of the :Nliberal ignorance which ſeveral prelates affected, 
and which they 1njudiciouſly confounded with Chriſtian 
ſimplicity [e]; even thoſe who applied themſelves to the 


to 2 ordered a multitude of the productions of Pagan writers, and 
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logy were centered b]. Hence libraries were formed 
in all the monaſteries, and the pious and learned pro- 
ductions of the Chriſtian and other writers were copied 
and diſperſed by the diligence of tranſeribers appointed 
for that purpoſe, who were generally ſuch monks as, 
by weakneſs of conſtitution or other bodily infirmities, 


were rendered incapable of harder labour. To theſe eſta- 


bliſnments we owe the preſervation and poſſeſſion of all 
the ancient authors facred and profane, who eſcaped, 
in this manner, the ſavage fury of Gothic Ignorance, 
and are happily tranſmitted to our times. It is alſo to 


be obſerved, that, beſides the ſchools that belonged to 


the cathedrals, there were others opened in the mona- 
ſteries ; in which the youth, who were ſet apart for the 
monaſtic life, were inſtructed by the abbot, or ſore of 
his eccleſiaſtics, in the arts and ſciences [o]. 


laudable, did not produce ſuch happy effects as might 
have been expected from them. For not to ſpeak of 


lected entirely the duties of their ſtations, nor of the 


ſort of learning and erudition, which they conſidered 
as pernicious to the progreſs of piety Id]; not to ſpeak 


_- and propagation of the ſciences, were, for the 
part, extremely unſkilful and illiterate; and the 
ee. of learning taught | in thoſe ſchools, were incon- 


I zerrbreve Autan gens Concordia Benalarum, Ib. i. p. 55- 64- 
75. 77. 80. 100. lib. iii. p. 16—41, &c. edit. Hug. Menardi. Jo. 
ABILLON, Pref. ad Sec. i. Aﬀor. SS. Ord. Bened. p. 44. | 
[r] BENREDIcr. Concord Reg. lib. ii. p. 232. Maz1Lton, Adu. 
85. Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 314. 


[d] Gzzcorr the GREAr is ſaid b. to have been of this number, and 


ong others, Livy's Roman Hiffory, to be committed to the flames 
See 3ABRIEL LI RON, Singularites Hiflor. et Litter. tom. i. p. 166. 
lel MaAs1LLON, Pref. ad Sex. i. Bondi, p. 46. 
ſiderable 


— 


Jolatione, &c. See alſo, on this ſubjeQ, 
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Greek literature was almoſt every where neglected ; and 
thoſe who, by profeſſion, had devoted themſelves to the 
culture of Latin erudition, ſpent their time and labour 

in grammatical ſubtilties and quibbles; as the pedantic 
example of Is1Dokus and CassiopoRus abundantly 
ſnew. Eloquence was degraded into a rhetorical bom- 

baſt, a noiſy kind of declamation, which was compoſed 


of motley and frigid allegories and barbarous terms, as 


may even appear from ſeveral parts of the writings of 
thoſe ſuperior geniuſes who ſurpaſſed their cotempora- 
ries in preciſion and elegance; ſuch as BoRTRIUs, Cas- 
SlopDoRUs, ENNoDiuUs, and others. As to the other li- 


beral arts, they ſhared the common calamity ; and, as 


they were now cultivated, had nothing very liberal or 
elegant in their appearance, conſiſting entirely in a few 
dry rules, which, inſtead of a complete and finiſhed 
ſyſtem, produced only a ghaſtly and lifeleſs ſkeleton. 


III. Philoſophy fared ſtill worſe than literature: for The ſtud of 


0 ; « = . . 2 hal ( [ 
it was entirely baniſhed from all the ſeminaries which geed. 
were under the inſpection and government of the eccle- 


ſiaſtical order. The greateſt part of theſe zealots look- 


ed upon the ſtudy of philoſophy not only as uſeleſs, but 


even pernicious to thoſe who had dedicated themſelves 
to the ſervice of religion. The moſt eminent, nay al- 
moſt the only Latin philoſopher of this age, was the ce- 
tebrated Box THS, privy counſellor to TH:opoRIC, 
king of the Oſtrogoths in Ztaly. This illuſtrious ſena- 
tor had embraced the Platonic philoſophy [g]; but ap- 
proved alſo, as was uſual among the latter Flatonics, the 
doctrine of ARisToTLE, and illuſtrated it in his wtitings. 
And it was undoubtedly owing to the diligence and 
zeal with which he explained and recommended the A- 


[f] See M, Ave. Cass10port Liber de ſeptem Diſciplinis, which is 
extant among his works. | 1 4 
e] This will appear evident to ſuch as, with a competent knowledge 
of the latter Platoniſmm read 1 the books of BoeT1 vs, De con- 
Renar. VALL. p. 16. 50. Hor 
srE us in wita Porphyrii, p. 7. edit. Cantabr. See allo Mascov. 
Hiſtor. Germanor. tom. ii. p. 1 02. | 55 
2 es Hh 4 riſtotelian 
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Cexr.VI. riſtotelian philoſophy, that it roſe now among the Latins 


to a — degree of credit, than it had hitherto en- 
Joyed. 


| The ſlate of IV. The ſtate of the liberal arts among the Greeks 


letters among 


the Greeks, WAS, IN ſeveral places, much more flouriſhing than that 
lee e in which we have left them among the Latins; and 
the emperors raiſed and nouriſned a ſpirit of literary 
emulation, by the noble rewards and diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nours which they attached to the purſuit of all the va- 
rious branches of learning [þ]. It is, however, certain, 
that notwithſtanding then encouragements, the ſciences 
were cultivated with leſs ardour, and men of learning 
and genius were leſs numerous than in the preceding 
century. 
In the beginning of this, the later Platonics maintain- 
ed as yet their credit, and their philoſophy was in vogue. 
The Alexandrian and Athenian ſchools flouriſhed, un- 
der the direction of Dam ascivs, Isipok us, S1MPLICI- 
ps, EvLaMius, HerRMias, Prisclanus, and others, 
who were placed on the higheſt ſummit of literary glory. 
But when the emperor Jus rIixI Ax, by a particular 
edict, prohibited the teaching philoſophy at Athens [:] 
(which edict, no doubt, was levelled at the modern Pla- 
toniſm already mentioned) and when his reſentment be- 
gan to flame out againſt thoſe who refuſed to abandon 
the Pagan worſhip, then all theſe celebrated philoſo- 
phers took refuge among the Perſians, who were, at that 
time, the enemies of Rome [4k]. They, indeed, return- 
ed from their voluntary exile, when the peace was con- 
cluded between the Perſians and the Romans A. D. 
$33 [1]; ; but they could never recover their former cre- 


0 See the Codex Tbeodoſ. tom. ii. lib. vi. p. 11 3. HRM. Cox- 
RINGIUS, De fludiis urbis Rome et Conſtantinop. in a Diſſertation ſub- 
joined to his Antiquitates Academic. 

[i] Jonannes MALELA, Hi Horia Chronica, part. II. p. 187. edit. 
Oxon. Another teſtimony concerning this matter is cited from a cer- 
tain Chronicle, not yet publiſhed, by Nic. ALEMANNUS, ad Procopii 
Hiſtor. Arcanam, cap. xxvi. p. 377. edit. Venet. 

[4] AcaTHIas, De rebus Juſtiniani, lib. ii. p. 49- edit. Venet. tom- 
Th Corpor. Byzant. 

[4] See WEsszTIxeII Ober va Variar. lib, i. cap. xvill p. UT... 
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dit, and they gradually diſappeared in the public Eur. VI. 


— —— 
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length, to be under their direction. 

Thus expired that famous ſe&, which was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of the Modern or Later Platonic ; 
and which, for a ſeries of ages, had produced ſuch di- 
viſions and tumults in the Chriſtian church, and been, 
in other reſpects, prejudicial to the intereſts and pro- 
greſs of the goſpel. It was ſucceeded by the Ariſtote- 
lian philoſophy, which. aroſe imperceptibly out of its 
obſcurity, and was placed in an advantageous light by 
the illuſtrations of the learned ; but eſpecially and prin- 
cipally by the celebrated commentaries of Py1Loponus. 
And, indeed, the knowledge of this philoſophy was ne- 
ceſſary for the Greeks ; ſince it was from the depths of 
this peripatetical wiſdom, that the Monophyſites and 
Neſtorians drew the ſubtilties with which they endea- 
voured to overwhelm the abettors of the Epheſian and 
Chalcedonian councils. = 3 | 


ſchools and ſeminaries of learning, which ceaſed, at 


V. The Neſtorians and Monophyſites, who lived in ia the auf 


the eaſt, turned equally their eyes towards AR1STOTLE; | 


| and, in order to train their reſpective followers to the 


field of controverſy, and arm them with the ſubtilties 
of a contentious logic, tranſlated the principal books of 
that deep philoſopher into their native languages. Sg R- 
G1Us, a Monophyſite and philoſopher, tranſlated the 
books of AR1sTOTLE into Syriac [m]. URanius, a 
Syrian, propagated the doctrines of this philoſopher in 
Perſia ;, and diſpoſed in their favour Choskoꝝs, the mo- 
narch of that nation, who became a zealous abettor of 
the peripatetic ſyſtem [x]. The ſame prince received 
from one of the Neſtorian faction (which, after having 
procured the excluſion of the Greeks, triumphed at this 


In] Gzorervs ABULPHARAIUS, Hiſtoria Dynaſtiar. publiſhed by 


Dr. Pocock, p. 94, 172. | 
[a] See AcaTHI1as, De rebus Fuſtiniani, lib. ii. p. 43. That Ura- 


| NIUs made uſe of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy in the Eutychian contro- 


verſy is evident even from this ſingle circumſtance, that AcaTHi as 


| repreſents him diſputing concerning the paſſibility and immiſcibility of 


God ( 76 wabnroy xa atyſxurw). . 
7 ; | time 
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Exar,VI. time unrivalled in Perfia) a tranſlation of the Stagirite 
into the Perſian language ol. 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that among theſe eaſ⸗ 
tern Chriſtians there were ſome who rejected both the 
Platonic and Ariſtotelian doctrines; and, unwilling to 
be obliged to others for their philoſophical knowledge, 
invented ſyſtems of their own, which were inexpreſſi- 
bly chimerical and pregnant with abſurdities. Of this 
claſs of original philolophers was Cos Mas, a Neſtorian, 
commonly called Indicopleuſtes, whoſe doctrines are ex- 
tremely ſingular, and reſemble more the notions of the 
Orientals than the opinions of the Greek [p]- Such al- 
ſo was the writer, from whoſe Expoſition of the Ota- 
teuch, PHoT1ps has drawn ſeveral citations [9]: 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the doctor and miniſters of the church; 


etz. TFT HE external form of church government con- 
biſhops of tinued without any remarkable alteration du- 
Gent ring the courſe of this century. But the biſhops of 
neple, Rome and Conſtantinople, who were conſidered as the 
moſt eminent and principal rulers of the Chriſtian church, 

were engaged in perpetual diſputes about the extent and 

limits of their reſpective juriſdictions, and ſeemed both 

to aſpire at the ſupreme authority in eccleſiaſtical mat- 

ters. The biſhop of Conſtantinople not only claimed an 
unrivalled ſovereignty over the eaſtern churches, but 

alſo maintained, that his church was, in point of dig- 

nity, no way inferior to that of Rome. The Roman 

pontiffs beheld, with impatience, theſe lordly preten 

ſions, and warmly aſſerted the pre-eminence . of thei 

church, and its undoubted ſuperiority over that of Con- 
 flantinophe. GREGORY the GREAT, n him- 


ſelf in this violent conteſt; and the following event 


[0] AcaTHIAS. I. c. lib. ii. p. 48. edit. Venet. | 
e] Bernard de Mox rr aucon Prafai. ad ch p. 10 tom. 
ji. Collectiones nove patrum GEræcprum. | 


WEL Bibliotb. Cudic. XXXVi. p. 22, 23. 
a 
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furniſhed him with an opportunity of exerting his zeal. CV. VI. 
In the year 588, Joan biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſurnamed 
the FasTER, on account of his extrordinary abſtinence 
and auſterity, aſſembled, by his own authority, a coun- 
cil at Conflantinople, to inquire into an accuſation brought 
againſt PETER patriarch of Antiocb; and, upon this vc- 
caſion, aſſumed the title of æcumenical, or univerſal bi- 
ſhop [r]. Now, although this title had been formerly 
enjoyed. by the biſhops of Conſtantinople, and was alſo 
ſuſceptible of an interpretation that might have pre- 
vented its giving umbrage or offence to any [s]. yet 
GREGORY ſuſpected, both from the time and the occa- 
ſion of Jonx's renewing his claim to it, that he was 
aiming at the ſupremacy over all the Chriſtian churches ; 
and therefore he oppoſed his claim in the moſt vigorous 
manner in letters to that purpoſe addrgſſed to the em- 
peror, and to ſuch perſons as he judged proper to ſe- 
cond his oppoſition. But all his efforts were without 
effect; and the biſhops of Conſtantinople continued to 
aſſume the title in queſtion, though not in the ſenſe, in 
which it had alarmed the Roman pontiff[z],  _ 
II. This pontiff, however, adhered tenaciouſly to his The Roman 


| . f k poatiff ſtrug · 
le purpoſe, oppoſed with vehemence the biſhop of Conſtan- gles hard for 
5 tinople, raiſed new tumults and diſſenſions among the ſa- ane. © 
th Ir) We cannot avoid taking notice of ſome miſtakes which have 

it⸗ flipped from the pen of Dr. MosngIu in his narration of this event. 


Firft, The council here inentioned was held under the pontificate of 


by PeLaGivs II, and not of GRE COR the GREAT, who was not choſen 
ut biſhop of Rome before A. D. 590. Secondly, The perſon accuſed be- 
ig fore this council was not PETER, but GREGOR biſhop of Antioch. 
jan Tray, It does not appear that the council was ſummoned by Joh 


of Conſtantingp/e, but by the emperor Maugicivs, to whom Ga- 


coRY had appealed from the governor of the eaſt, before whom he 
was firſt accuſed.] F | 


on- -[(5) The title of uni verſal. ep, which had been given by Lo and 
im- JusT1N1AaN to the patriarchs of Conſfantinople, was not attended with 


any acceſſion of power.] 5 

| e] Gxecor. Macni Epiſt. lib. iv. v. vii All the paſſages in theſe 
epiſtles, that relate to this famous conteſt, have been extracted and il- 
luſtrated by Launors, in his A/ertio in Privileg. S. Medardi, tom. iii. 
Opp. part. II. p. 266. See alſo Le Qu1en, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. 
i. p. 67. Prarril Difertatio de titulo Oecumenicus, in the Tempe Hel- 
Wica, tom. iv. p. 99. 


_ cred 
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xx r. VI. time unrivalled in Per ſia) a tranſlation of the Stagirite 
into the Perſian language [o]. 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that among theſe eaſ- 
tern Chriſtians there were ſome who rejected both the 
Platonic and Ariſtotehan doctrines; and, unwilling to 
be'obliged to others for their philoſophical knowledge, 
invented ſyſtems of their own, which were inexpreſſi- 
bly chimerical and pregnant with abſurdities. Of this 
claſs of original philoſophers was Cos As, a Neſtorian, 
commonly called Indicopleuſtes, whoſe doctrines are ex- 
tremely ſingular, and reſemble more the notions of the 
Orientals than the opinions of the Greek [p]. Such al- 
ſo was the writer, from whoſe Expoſition of the Ofta- 
euch, Pnoribs has drawn ſeveral citations [9]. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the datzors and miniſters of the church. 


Diſputes be- I. E H E external form of church government con- 

tween the 

biſhops of tinued without any remarkable alteration du- 

— * ring the courſe of this century. But the biſhops of 

CINnji ants. 

neple. Rome and Conſtantinople, who were conſidered as the 
moſt eminent and principal rulers of the Chriſtian church, 
were engaged in perpetual diſputes about the extent and 
limits of their reſpective juriſdictions, and ſeemed boti 
to aſpire at the ſupreme authority in eccleſiaſtical mat 
ters. The biſhop of Conſtantinople not only claimed an 
unrivalled ſovereignty over the eaſtern chürches, but 
alſo maintained, that his church was, in point of dig- 
nity, no way inferior to that of Rome. The Roman 
pontiffs beheld, with impatience, theſe lordly preten 
ſions, and warmly aſſerted the pre- eminence of thei 
church, and its undoubted ſuperiority over that of CG 
antinople. GRREOOAY the GREAT, 1 him. 
felf in this violent conteſt; and the following event 


ſo] AS ATRHIIS. I. c. lib. ii. p. 48. edit. Venet. £ 
fo] BERNARD de Monty aucon Prafal. ad Coſman, p- 10. ton 
ü. Collectiones nove patrum Græcprum. ; 


[7] Bibliotb. Codic. Xxvi. p. 22, 23. 
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Chap. II. of h CHURCH. 


furniſned him with an opportunity of exerting his zeal. Cen. vl. 


In the year 588, Joan biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſurnamed 
the FasTER, on account of his extrordinary abſtinence 
and auſterity, aſſembled, by his own authority, a coun- 
cil at Conflantinople, to inquire into an accuſation brought 
againſt PETER patriarch of Antioch; and, upon this oc- 
caſion, aſſumed the title of @cumenical, or univerſal bi- 
ſhop [r]. Now, although this title had been formerly 
enjoyed by the biſhops of Conſtantinople, and was alſo 
ſuſceptible of an interpretation that might have pre- 
vented its giving umbrage or offence to any [s]. yet 
GREGOR ſuſpected, both from the time and the occa- 
ſion of Jonx's renewing his claim to it, that he was 
aiming at the ſupremacy over all the Chriſtian churches; 
and therefore he oppoſed his claim in the moſt vigorous 
manner in letters to that purpoſe addręſſed to the em- 
peror, and to ſuch perſons as he judged proper to ſe- 
cond his oppoſition. But all his efforts were without 


effect; and the biſhops of Conſtantinople continued to 


n- aſſume the title in queſtion, though not in the ſenſe, in 
u- which it had alarmed the Roman pontiff[z]. 

4 II. This pontiff, however, adhered tenaciouſly to his 
E 


purpoſe, oppoſed with vehemence the biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople, raiſed new tumults and diſſenſions among the ſa- 


455 


The Roman 
poatiff ſtrug · 
gles hard for 
univerſal do. 
minion. 


oh cc) We cannot avoid taking notice of ſome miſtakes which have 
At- flipped from the pen of Dr. Mosneim in his narration of this event. 


Firft, The council here inentioned was held under the pontificate of 
PeLacivs II, and not of Gxzcorxy the GREAT, who was not choſen 
biſhop of Rome before A. D. 590. Secondly, The perſon accuſed be- 
fore this council was not PETER, but Grxecory biſhop of Antizch. 


of Conſtantingap/e, but by the emperor Mauzicivs, to whom Gae- 
coRY had appealed from the governor of the eaſt, before whom he 


was firſt accuſed.] 


Thirdly, It does not appear that the council was ſummoned by Joun 


Con Il) The title of univerſal bi/bop, which had been given by LEO and 
: JusT1N1AN to the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, was not attended with 


any acceſſion of power.] | = _ 

] GREGOR. Macni Epi. lib. iv. v. vii. All the paſſages in theſe 
epiſtles, that relate to this famous conteſt, have been extracted and il- 
luſtrated by LA uNOISs, in his AHertio in Privileg. S. Medardi, tom. iii. 
Opp. part. II. p. 266. See alſo LE QuiEN, Or ien Cbriſtianus, tom. 
i. p. 67. Prarril Difertatio de titulo Oecumenicus, in the Tempe Fel- 


Velica, tom. iv. p. 99. 
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Cxnr.VI. cred order, and aimed at no leſs than an unlimited ſu- 
premacy over the Chriſtian church, This ambitious de- 
ſign ſucceeded in the weſt; while, in the eaſtern pro- 

Vinces, his arrogant pretenſions were ſcarcely reſpected 

by any but thoſe whe were at enmity with the biſhop 

of Conſtantinople; and this prelate was always in a con- 

dition to make head againft the progreſs of his autho- 

rity in the eaſt. How much the opinions of ſome were 
favourable to the lordly demands of the Roman pon- 


tiffs, may be eaſily imagined from an expreſſion of Ex- 


NoDtus, that infamous and extravagant flatterer of 
SYMMACHUsS, who was a prelate of but ambiguous 
fame. This paraſitical panegyriſt, among other imper- 


tinent aſſertions, maintained that the Roman pontiff 


was conſtituted judge in the place of God, , which he fil- 
led as the vicegerent of the moſt high [u]. On the 
other hand, it is certain, from a variety of the moſt 
authentic records, that both. the emperors, and the na- 


tions in general were far from being diſpoſed to bear 


with patience the yoke of ſervitude, which the ſee of 
Rome was arrogantly impoſing upon the Chriſtian 
church [w]. The Gothic princes ſet bounds. to the 
power of the biſhop of Rome in Italy, permitted none to 
be raiſed to the pontificate without their approbation, 
and reſerved to themſelves the right of judging concern- 
ing the legality of every new election [x]. They enact- 
ed the ſpiritual laws, called the religious orders before 
their tribunals, and ſummoned councils by their regal 
authority [y]. In conſequence of all this, the pontiffs, 


lu] See his Apelogeticum pro Synodo, in the xy volume of the Jiblio- 
theca Magna patrum, p. 248. edit. Paris. [One would think that this 
ſervile adulator had never read the 4th verſe of the iid chapter of &.. 
Pavur's 2d Epiftle to the Theſſalonians, where the Anti-Chrift, or man 
of fin, is deſcribed in the very terms in which he repreſents the authori- 
ty of the pontiff SyMMacuuvs. 5 

[ww] See particularly the truth of this aſſertion, with reſpect to Spain, 
in Geppes's Diſſertation on the Papal Supremacy, chiefly with relation 
to the ancient Spaniſh church, which is to be found in the ſecond volume 
of his Miſcellaneous Trads. | | 
[x] See Jo. Jac. Mascavir Hiftor. Germanor. tom. ii. not. p. 113. 
[y] Basnace, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reform#s, tom. i. p. 381. 15 

, — a am 
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- amidſt all their high pretenſions reverenced the majeſty Cxur. VI. 
of their kings and emperors, and ſubmitted to their au- | 
thority with the moſt profound humility ; nor were they, [ 
as yet, ſo loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, as to aim at the ſub- 
jection of kings and princes to their ghoſtly dominion [z}. | 
III. The rights and privileges of the clergy were very Vice «od | 
conſiderable before this period, and the riches, which the dergy. 
they had accumulated, immenſe: and both received | 

daily augmentations from the growth of ſuperſtition in 

this century. The arts of a rapacious prieſthood were 

practiſed upon the ignorant devotion of the ſimple; and 

even the remorſe of the wicked, was made an inſtru- 

ment of increaſing the eccleſiaſtical treaſure. - For an 
opinion was propagated with induſtry among the peo- 

ple, that the remiſſion of their ſins was to be purchaſed 

by their liberalities to the churches and monks, and that 

the prayers of departed ſaints, whoſe efficacy was vic- 

torious at the throne of God, were to be bought by of- 

ferings preſented to the temples, which were conſecra- 

ted to theſe celeſtial mediators, But in proportion as 

the riches of the church increaſed, the various orders 

of the clergy were infected with thoſe vices that are too 

often the conſequences of an affluent proſperity. This 
appears, with the utmoſt evidence, from the imperial 

edits and the decrees of councils, which were ſo fre- 
quently levelled at the immoralities of thoſe who were 

| diſtinguiſhed by the name of clerks. For whence fo ma- 

ny laws to reſtrain the vices, and to preſerve the morals 

of the eccleſiaſtical orders, if they had fulfilled even the 
obligations of external decency, or ſhewn, in the gene- 
ral tenor of their lives, a certain degree of reſpect for 
religion and virtue? Be that as it will, the effect of all 

| theſe laws and edicts - was fo inconſiderable as to be : 

. ſcarcely perceived; for ſo high was the veneration paid, 

at this time, to the clergy, that their moſt flagitious 

; I crimes were corrected by the lighteſt and gentleſt pu- 


[] See the citations from Gzxecory the GREAT, collected by 
AUNO1sS, De regia poteſtate in matrimon. tom. i. Opp. part. II. p. 691. 
and in his Aſertio in Privilegium &. Medardi, p. 272. tom. iii. Opp. 

part, II. See alſo Giannons, Hiſt. de Naples, tom, i. p. 282. 
LEE niſhments; 
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459 The Internal HISTORY Part II. 
Cen r. vl. niſſiments; an unhappy circumftance, which added to 
their preſumption, and rendered them more daring and 
audacious in iniquity. | 3 
The bithops IV. The biſhops of Rome, who conftdered themſelves 
of Rome not às the chiefs and fathers of the Chriſtian church, are 
exceptes: not to be excepted from this cenſure, any more than 

the clergy who were under their juriſdiction. We may 
form ſome notion of their humility and virtue by that 
long and vehement contentton, which aroſe in the year 
498, between SyMMAchus and LAUREN TITUS, who | 
were, on the ſame day, elected to the pontificate by I | 
different parties, and whoſe diſpute was, at length, de- 
cided by: TxeoDorIC king of the Goths. Each of theſe 
eccleſiaſtics maintained obſtinately the validity of his 
election; they reciprocally accuſed each other of the 
moſt deteftable crimes; and to their mutual diſhonour, 
their accuſations did not appear, on either ſide, entire- if © 
ly deſtitute of foundation. . Three different councils K 
aſſembled at Rome, endeavoured to terminate this odi- 
ous ſchiſm [a], but without ſucceſs. A fourth was 
ſummoned, by Taxtoportc, to examine the accuſations 
brought againſt SyMmacnvs, to whom this prince had, 
at the beginning of the ſchiſm, adjudged the papal chair. 
This council was held about the commencement of this 
century, and in it the Roman pontiff was acquitted of 
the crimes laid to his charge. But the adverſe party re- 
fuſed to acquieſce in this deciſion: and this gave occaſion 
to EnnoD1vs of Ticinum, now Pavia, to draw up his 
_ adulatory apology for the council and SyYMMAcCHus[b|, In 
this apology, which diſguiſes the truth under the ſedu- 
cing colours of 'a gaudy rhetoric, the reader will per- 
ceive that the foundations of that. enormous power, 
which the popes of Rome afterwards acquired, were now 
laid; but he will ſeek in vain in this laboured production 


[e) This ſchiſm may be truly termed odious, as it was carried on 
by aſſaſſinations, maſſacres, and all the cruel proceedings of a delpe- - 
rate civil war. See Paul Diaconvs, lib, xv] 
[5] This apology may be ſeen in the zv volume of the Magn, Bibl. 
Patrum, p. 248. of 8 4 2 
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any ſatisfactory proof of the injuſtice of the charge Cenr. VI. 
brought againſt SyMMacnus [c]. | 
V. The number, credit, and influence of the monks The gromb 
augmented daily in ell parts of the Chriſtian world. of the 
They multiplied fo prodigiouſly in the eaſt, that whole“ 
armies might have been raiſed out of the monaſtic order, 
without any ſenſible diminution of that enormous body. 
The monaſtic life was alſo highly honoured, and had an 
incredible number of patrons and followers in all the 
weſtern provinces, as appears from the rules which were 
preſcribed, in this century, by various doctors for direc- 
ting the conduct of the cloiſtered monks and the Holy 
Virgins that had facrificed their capacity of being uſeful 
in the world, to the gloomy charms of a convent [d]. 
In Great Britain, a certain abbot, named Cox GALL, is 
ſaid to have perſuaded an incredible number of perſons 
to abandon the affairs, obligations, and duties of ſocial 
life, and to ſpend the remainder of their days in ſolitude 
under a rule of diſcipline, of which he was the inven- 
tor [e]. His diſciples travelled through many countries, 
in which they propagated, with ſuch ſucceſs, the con- 
tagion of this monaſtic devotion, that, in ſome time, 
Veland, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerland ſwarmed with 
| thoſe lazy-orders, and were, in a manner, covered with 
e {Wconvents. The moſt illuſtrious diſciple of the abbot 
l 


now mentioned, was Col uu AN, whoſe ſingular rule 
of diſcipline is yet extant, and ſurpaſſes all the reſt in 


= | [(c) That Symmacius was never fairly acquitted, may be pre- 
named from the f, and proved from the ſecond of the following cir- 
[- umſtances : Firſt, That THRODORIcC, who was a wiſe and equitable. 
r. rince, and who had attentively examined the charge brought againſt 
r jim, would not have referred the deciſion to the biſhops, if the matter 
le ad been clear, but would have pronounced judgment himſelf, as he 


dad formerly done concerning the: legality of his election. The ſecond 

n ircumſtance againſt SyMMacauvs is, that the council acquitted him 
nthout ſo much as hearing thoſe who accuſed him; and he himſelf 

on d not appear, though frequently-ſucramoned.] —  _. | 

e- (8 [4] Theſe ate in HoisTenius's Codex Regularum, part. II. which 
ork was publiſhed at Rome in three volumes 4to, in the year 1661, 

% ee alſo EDM. Martens et UnsIx. Dux aD. Theſaur. Auer dot. Nov. 

; Oln. 1. p. 4. . | 
y le] Jac. UssRRII Antig. Eccigſ. Britan. 


ſimplicity 
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Cext.VI ſimplicity and brevity [J. The monaſtic orders, in 
general, abounded with fanatics and profligates ; the 
latter were more numerous than the former in the weſ- 
tern convents, while, in thoſe of the eaſt, the fanatics 
were predominant. FF ar pos 
The riſeef VI. A new order of monks, which in a manner ab- 
tin order. ſorbed all the others that were eſtabliſhed in the weſt, 
was inſtituted, A. D. 529, by Benepict of Nurfia, a 
man of piety and reputation for the age he lived in. 
From his rule of diſcipline, which is yet extant; we learn 
that it was not his intention to impoſe it upon all the 
monaſtic ſocieties, but to form an order whoſe diſcipline 
ſhould be milder, their eſtabliſhment moreſolid, and their 
manners more regularthan thoſe of theother Monaſtic bo- 
dies; and whoſe members, during the courſe of a holy and 
peaceful life, were to divide their time between prayer, 
reading, the education of youth, and other pious and 
learned labours [g]. But, in proceſs of time, the fol- 
lowers of this celebrated eccleſiaſtic degenerated ſadly 
from the piety of their founder, and loſt ſight of the 
duties of their ſtation and the great end of their eſta- 
bliſhment. Having acquired immenſe riches from the de- 
vout liberality of the opulent, they ſunk into luxury, in- 

_ temperance, and ſloth, abandoned themſelves to all ſorts 
of vices, extended their zeal and attention to worldly 
affairs, inſinuated themſelves into the cabinets of pria- 
ces, took part in political cabals and court factions, made 

a vaſt augmentation of ſuperſtitious rites and ceremo- 
nies in their order to blind the multitude, and ſupply 
the place of their expiring virtue; and, among other 
meritorious enter prizes, laboured moſt ardently to ſwell 
the arrogance, by enlarging the power and authority, of 
the Roman pontiff. The good Benepict never dreamt 
that the great purpoſes of his inſtitution were to be thus 
perverted, much leſs did he give any encouragement ot 


L/] Usser11 Sylloge Antiquar. Epiſtolar. Hibernicar. p. | 5—15| þ 


HoLsTen11 Codex Regularum, tom. ii. p. 48. MaBiLLon, Pref. 
 Seculum ii. Benedictinum, p. 4. | 
[2] See MABILLOx, Ada Sandor. Ord, Bened. Sæc. i. and Annals 

_ Orin, Benedid. tom. i. See alſo HELYoTUs and the other writer 
who have given accounts of the monaſtic: orders. 
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permiſſion to ſuch flagrant abuſes. His rule of diſcipline CxVx. VI. 
was neither favourable to luxury nor ambition; and it 
is ſtill celebrated on account of its excellence, though it 
has not been obſerved for many ages. | 
It is proper to obſerve here, that the inſtitution of 
BEnEDicT changed, in ſeveral reſpects, the obligations 
and duties of the monaſtic lite as it was regulated in the 
weſt. Among other things, he obliged thoſe who en- 
tered into his order to promiſe, at the time of their be- 
ing received as Novitiates; and afterwards, at their ad- 
miſſion as members of the ſociety, to perſev=re in an 
obedience to the rules he had laid down, without at- 
tempting to change them in any reſpect. As he was ex- 
tremely ſolicitous about the ſtability of his inſtitution, 
this particular regulation was wiſe and prudent; and it 
was ſo much the more neceſſary, that, before his time, 
the monks made no ſcruple of altering the laws and 
rules by their founders as often as they thought pro- 
per ISE. x | 1 1 
VII. This new order made a moſt rapid progreſs in the Its rapid pro- 
weſt; and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, arrived at the moſt Set. 
flouriſning ſtate. In Gaul, its intereſts were promoted 
by Maukus; in Sicily and Sardinia, by PLacipus; in 
England by AuGusTiN and MELLIT us; in Italy, and 
other countries, by GREGOR the GREAT, who is him- 
ſelf reported to have been for ſome time a member of 1 
this ſociety [i]; and it was afterwards received in Ger- | 
many by the means of Boniracs [4k]. This ſudden and 
amazing progreſs of the new order was aſcribed, by the 
Benedictins, to the wiſdom and ſanctity of their diſci- 
pline, and to the miracles which were worked by their 


— 
* 


[] See ManiLLon, Pref. ad Sæc. iv. Benedict. part. I. p. 18. 

[i] See MABILLOx, Difſ. de vita Monaſtica Gregorii M. ad Haar. 
Valeſium, tom. ii. Analect. weter. as alſo his Pref. ad Sæc. i. Benedif. 
p. 29. This circumſtance, however is denied by ſome writers; and 
among others, by GaLLox1vs, concerning whoſe book, upon that ſub- 

4 Jet, ſee Stmon's Lettres Chorfies, tom. iii. p. 63. | 
f. a [% Ax TON. Dapini ALTESERR &, Origines rei Monafticæ, lib. i. 
cap. ix. p. 33. The propagation of the Benedictine order, through the 
different provinces of Europe, is related by MABILLOx, Pref. ad Sec. 
I. Benedictinum, et ad Sec. iv. p. I. p. 62. — 
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Car. VI. founder and his followers. But a more attentive view 
of things will convince the impartial obſerver, that the 
protection of the Roman pontiffs, to the advancement 
of whoſe grandeur and authority the Benedictins were 
moſt ſervilely devoted, contributed much more to the 
luſtre and influence of their order, than any other cir- 
cumſtances, nay, than all other conſiderations united 
together. But however univerſal their credit was, they 
did not reign alone; other orders ſubſiſted in ſeve- 
ral places until the ninth century, when the Benedictin 
abſorbed, indeed, all the other religious ſocieties, and 
held, unrivalled, the reins of the monaſtic empire [7]. 
The princi- VIII. The moſt celebrated Greek and Oricutal writers 
bf put Gene that flouriſhed in this century were thoſe which follow: 

| writers. PRocoPlus of Gaza, who interpreted ſucceſsfully ſe⸗ 
=. veral books of ſcripture [m]. 

| _ MaxenT1Us, a monk of Antioch, who, beſides deve 
1 ral treatiſes againſt the ſects of his time, compoſed Sc bo- 
liums on Dlox vs tos the Areopagite. 

AcareTvs, whole Scheda Regia, addreſſed to the em. 
peror Jusrixl AN, procured him a place among the wiſeſl 
and moſt judicious writers of this century. = 

Ev1.0GiUs, a preſbyter of Antioch, who was the ter. 
ror of heretics, and a warm and ſtrenuous defender of 
the orthodox faith. 

Joan, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 18 on account 
of his auſtere method of life, was ſurnamed the Fas 
TER, and who, acquired a certain degree of reputation 
by ſeveral little productions, and more particularly by 
his Penitential. 

LEON IVS of Byzantium, whoſe book againſt the ſects 
and other writings, are yet extant. 

Evaclus, a ſcholaſtic writer, whoſe Eccleſiaſtical Hi 
tory is, in many places, corrupted with fabulous narra- 
tions. 

ANASTASIUS of Sinai, whom moſt: writers coke 


15 L'rrAxr, Hiſtoire du Concile 4 Conſtance, tom. ii. p. 32, 33- 
La] See SIMON, Critique de la Bivliotheque Ecclefiaſtigue de M. Do 


Pix, tom. i. p. 197. 
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as the author of a trifling performance, written againſt Czx-.VI, 
a ſort of heretics called Acephali, of whom we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards [u]. 

IX. Among the Latin writers the following are prin- d an. 


cipally worthy of mention: 188 
 GreGory the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, who united | 
the moſt incoaſiſtent and contradictory qualities, as in 1 


ſome caſes he diſcovered a ſound and penetrating judg- 
ment, and in others the moſt ſhameful and ſuperſtitious 
weakneis; and in general manifeſted an extreme aver- 
fion to all kinds of learning, as his Epiſtles and Dialogues 
ſufficiently teſtify [o]. EE. 
CAaSARIUS of Arles, who compoſed ſome moral wri- 
tings, and drew up a rule of conduct and diſcipline for 
EY OE CG (20 OE 
FuLGENT1Us biſhop of Ru/pina, who attacked, with 
great warmth, the Arians and Pelagians in Africa; but 
| whoſe ſtyle and manner were harſh and uncouth, as 
was generally the caſe of the African writers [g]. 
Ex N obius biſhop of Ticinum, now Pavia, who was 
| none of the meaneſt authors of this century, whether 
| we conſider his compoſitions in proſe or in verſe; 
though he diſgraced his talents and diſhonoured his elo- 
| quence by his infamous adulation of the Roman pontiff, 
whom he exalted fo high above all mortals, as to main- 
nt Wain, that he was anſwerable to none upon earth for his 
conduct, and ſubject to no human tribunal [7 |. 


bo 


ol BeNzpicTt of Nurfia, who acquired an immortal 


my 


name, by the rule he laid down for the order which he 


In] See, for an account of this book, Siu ox, l. c. tom. i. p. 2323 
Jas alſo BAK AT. Bibliotheque Choifie, tom ii. p. 21. 
[o] A ſpendid edition of the works of GREGORVY was publiſhed at 
*aris in the year 1705, in four volumes folio, by father St. MAR THE, 
BgBenedictine monk. See an account of this pontiff, Ada Sandor. 
ton, ti, Martii, p. 121. Ee” | 
[o] Of this writer, the Benedictine monks have given a learned ac- 
Tount in their Hiſtoire Litter, de la France, tom. iii. p. 190. 
2] See, for an account of Ful oENTIUs, the Ada Sandorum, tom. 
„ a one a 
{r] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 95. 8 
4 / gt 27 96 | & 2s WAI inſtituted, 


1 
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Cexr.VI. inſtituted, and the multitude of religious ſocieties that 
5 ſubmitted to his diſcipline. 
Dionys1vs, who was ſurnamed the LiTTLE, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary humility, and was deſerved. 
ly eſteemed for his Collection of the ancient canons, and 
alſo for his Chronological Reſearches. 
= Fur.cenTiuvs FERRANDUs, an African, who acquired 
a conſiderable degree of reputation by ſeveral treatiſes, 
but eſpecially by his Abridgment of the canons ; though 
his ſtyle and dition were entirely deſtitute of harmony 
and elegance. 
FACUNDUS, a Sp defender of the Three Chap 
ters, of which we ſhall give an account in their place. 
ARATOR, who tranſlated, with tolerable ices, Ti: 
acts of the Apoſiles, into Latin verſe. 
PrtMagtvus of Adrumetum, whoſe Commentary. 10. 
_ the Epillles of St. Paul, as alſo his book Concerning here. 
fees, are yet extant. 
_ LiseraTus, whoſe Compendious hiftory of the Neſt 
. Tian and Eutychian controverſies, intitle him to an emi « 
nent rank among the writers of this century. | 
FoxTUNATUs, a man of various erudition, and whose 
poetic compoſitions are far from being deſtitute of ge 
nius [s]. 


Sa O of Tours, who is eſteemed . fink of Gal : 
lic hiſtory; and who would have deſcended with honou F 
to poſterity, did not his Annals of the Francs, and WM ; 
reſt of his writings, carry ſo many marks of levity, et- j: 
dulity, and weakneſs [7]. 

Gios, the moſt ancient of the Britiſh writers, vio, 
compoſed a book Concer ning the de efiruftion of Britain, i 8 
which there are ſeveral things not alrogether unwortl) S 

of the curioſity of the learned. q 
COLUMBANUS, a native of Ireland, who became g 


[5] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, torn. ili. p. 464. 
l] The life of GxeGorr of Tours, is to be found in the Hi ai 
Litteraire de la France ; and his faults are mentioned by Pal, in l 
iy Diſſert. de Dionyſio Pariſ. F 25. p. 16. which is added to the fouri 
Us. tome of the Breviarium Pontif. Romanor. Launoius defends Ui 
A | Hiſtorian i in many things in his works, tom. i. part. II. p. 131. 
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his followers, his zeal for eſtabliſhing religious orders, 
and his poetical productions [u]. 

Is pokE biſhop of Seville, whoſe grammatical, theolo- 
gical, and hiſtorical productions diſcover more learning 
and pedantry, than judgment and taſte. 


ters with the illuſtrious names of Bot TH Ius and CAss i- 
oboR US, Who far ſurpaſſed all their contemporaries 


with the brighteſt luſtre in the republic of letters as a 
philoſopher, an orator, a poet, and a divine, and both 


indeed any equal in this century; the latter, though in 
many reſpects inferior to him, was, nevertheleſs, far from 


theſe writers have been tranſmitted down to our times. 


gious worſhip, and ſullied the native purity of divine 
difficult to ſet bounds to this growing corruption. A- 


its horrid fecundity an incredible number of abſurdities, 
which were added to the doctrine of CHa iS and his 
apoſtles. The controverſial writers in the eaſtern pro- 
vinces continued to render perplexed and obſcure ſome 
of the principal doctrines of chriſtianity, by the ſubtile 
diſtinctions which they borrowed from a vain and chi- 
merical philoſophy. The public teachers and inftruc- 


lu] None have given more accurate accounts of GiLpas and Co- 


LUMBAN than the learned Benedictins, Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, 

om... p:.279. 508. : 
[w] See Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque de M. Du Pix, tom. i. 

E | | | = 

| 11 3 tors 


We may conclude this enumeraton of the Latin wri- 
in learning and knowledge; the former ſhone forth 
in elegancy and ſubtilty of genius had no ſuperior, nor 


being deſtitute of merit [4]. Several productions of 


truth by a motley mixture of human inventions, it was 


buſes were daily multiplied, and ſuperſtition drew from 
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mous on account of the monaſtic rules he preſcribed to Cen. VI. 


. 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church during this 
Tone . century. ry 
1 HEN once the miniſters of the church had Abe ff. 
departed from the antient ſimplicity of reli- penſtiton. 
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Cerr,VI. tors of the people degenerated ſadly from the apo- 
ſtolic character. They ſeemed to aim at nothing elſe, 
than to ſink the multitude into the moſt opprobrious ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition ; to efface in their minds all 
ſenſe of the beauty and excellence of genuine piety ; 
and to ſubſtitute, in the place of religious principles, a 
blind veneration for the clergy, and a ſtupid zeal for a 


[4 perhaps, will appear leſs ſurprizing, when we conſider, 
8 that the blind led the blind; for the public miniſters and 
teachers of religion were, for the moſt part, groſly ig- 
norant; nay, almoſt as much ſo as the multitude whom 

| they were appointed to inſtruct. 
- Provad I by II. To be convinced of the truth of the diſmal repre- 
examples. ſentation we have here given of the ſtate of religion at 
this time, nothing more is neceſſary than to caſt an eye 
upon the doctrines now taught Concerning the worſhip of 


good works, i. e. the obſervance of human rites and in- 
ſtitutions, towards the attainment of ſalvation, the power 
of relicks to heal the diſeaſes of body and mind; and ſuch 
like ſordid and miſerable fancies, which are inculcated 
in many of the ſuperſtitious productions of this century, 
and particularly in the epiſtles and other writings of 
Grecory the GREAT. Nothing more ridiculous on 
the one hand, than the ſolemnity and liberality with 
which'this good, but filly, pontiff, diſtributed the wonder- 
working relicks; and nothing more lamentable on the 
other, than the ſtupid eagerneſs and devotion with 
which the deluded multitude received them ; z and ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be perfuaded, that a portion of 
ſtinking oil, taken from the lamps which burned at the 
tombs of the martyrs, had a ſupernatural efficacy to 
ſanctify its poſſeſſors, and to defend them from all dan- 
gers both of a temporal and ſpiritual nature [x]. 
The gate er III. Several attempts were made in this century to lay 
exegetical or 


explana'o- fx] See the Lif of ſacred OE which Grecory the GREAT ſent !0 

ry theology. auen THEUDELINDA, in the work of Ru INART US, ane. Aaa 
Sfarerram —. n er. el ſelecta, 2 — 

down 


1 ſenſeleſs round of ridiculous rites and ceremonies. This, 


images and ſaints, the fire of purgatory, the e cacy of 


took. | 


divine laws, has delivered ſeveral rules for the right in- 


| SEverUsS of Antioch, JULIAN, and a few others; the 

| firſt was an expolitor of no mean abilities [a]. The moſt 

| eminent rank among the Latin commentators is due 
[b], Is1DORE of Seville [cl, and BiLLaToR, 


| writers ſcarcely deſerve the name of expoſitors, if we 


E obore of Mopſucſtia, were careful in exploring the true 


the Holy Scriptures. So that we may divide the com- 
mentators of this age into two claſſes In the fir, we 
rank thoſe who did nothing more than collect the opi- 


229. 
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down a proper and judicious method of explaining the Cx. VI. 
ſcriptures, Of this nature were the two books of Ju- 
IL Ius the African, Concerning the variqus parts of divine 
law [y]; a work deſtitute of preciſion and method 
and by which it appears, that the author had not ſuffi- 
cient knowledge and penetration for the taſk he under- 


CasS10DORUS alſo, in his two books Concerning the 


terpretation of the Holy Scriptures. | 
PrniLoxtnUs the Syrian tranſlated, into his native 
language, the Eſalms of David, and the Books of the 
New Teſtament [2]. Ne | 
The number of interpreters was conſiderable in this 
century. Thoſe, who made the greateſt figure among 


the Greeks in this character, were Pkocopiis of Gaza, 


to GREGORY the Ge EAT, CasstoDoRis, PRIMASLiUs 


IV. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that theſe The de- 
fects of theſe 
Expoſitions. 


except a ſmall number of them; and, among thele, the 
eaſtern Neſtorians, who, following the example of Tae- 


ſenſe and the native energy of the words employed in 


nions and interpretations which had been received by 


[y] See S1MoN, Critique de /a Bitliothegue de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 


[z] Jos. Sim. AsSEMANUS, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p- 


15 See StMox, Lettres Choifies, tom, iv. p. 120. of the new 
ediuon. | | 
[5] Simon, Hift. Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. 


ch. xxiv. p. 337; as alſo his Critique de la Bibliothegue des Au- 
Wes Eccl. de Do Pix, tom. i. p. Fa 


le] Son, Critique de la, &c. de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 295. 
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Czxr.VI. the ancient doctors of the church; which collections 


were afterwards called chains by the Latins [4]. Such 
was the chain of OLYMPioDoRUS on Jos; the chain of 
Vicror of Capua upon the Four Goſpels ; and the com- 
mentary of PRIMASLUS on the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
which was compiled from the works of Av GusTiNE, Ix- 
ROM, AMBROSE, and others. Even PRocop ius of Gaza 
may be ranked in this claſs, though not with ſo much 
reaſon as the mere compilers now mentioned ; ſince, 
in many caſes, he has followed the dictates of his own 
judgment, and not followed, with a ſervile and implicit 
ſubmiſſion, the voice of antiquity. To the ſecond claſs 
belong thoſe fanciful expoſitors, who, ſetting up 
Ok GEN as their great model, neglect and over-look 
entirely the ſenſe of the words employed by the ſacred 
writers, loſe themſelves in ſpiritual refinements and al. 
legorical digreſſions, and, by the ſuccour of a lively 
and luxuriant imagination, draw from the ſcriptures 
arguments in favour of every whim they have thought 
Proper to adopt. Such was AnNasTas1Us the Sinaite, 
whoſe Myſterious contemplations upon the fix days creation 
ſe], betray. the levity and 1gnorance of their author; 
and GREGoky the GREAT, whoſe Moral obfernation 
upon the book of Jon, have formerly met with unmerited 
commendations. Such alſo were IsipoRE of Sevill, 
and PIM Aslus, as manifeſtly appears by the Book f 
allegories upon the Holy Scriptures | f ], which was in— 
vented by the former; and the Myſtical expoſition of tht 
= of the Revelation Fall which was imagined by the 
alter. | 
The me- V. It would be needleſs to expect, from the divine 


thods of 
kae the of this century, an accurate view, or a clear and na: 


Cdriſian © tural explanation, of the chriſtian doctrine. The 


doctrine 


which now greateſt part of them reaſoned and diſputed Concerning i 
prevailed, | 4. F 


[d] See STEeH. Le Movne, Prolegomena ad varia Sacra, p. 5M 

Jo. ALBERT, FapriCll Biblioth, Grece, lib. v. cap. xvii. or vol 

Vit. p. 727. 5 8 

le The title is Contemplationes Anagopice i in Heraeneron. 
/] Liber Allegoriarum in Seripturam Sacram. 


1 ] Sap Myſtica in cant in. 
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the truths of the goſpel, as the blind would argue about Cevr. VI. 


light and colours; and imagined that they had acquit- 
ted themſelves nobly, when they had thrown out a 
heap of crude and indigeſted notions, and oyerwhelmed 
their adverſaries with a torrent of words. 

We may perceive, however, in the writers of this 
age, ſome evident marks of the three different methods 
of explaining and inculcating the doctrines of religion, 
which are yet practiſed among the Greeks and Latins. 
For ſome collected together a heap, rather than a ſyſtem 
of theological opinions, from the writings of the antient 
doctors, from the decrees of councils, and from the 
holy Scriptures ; ſuch were Is1DoRE of Seville among 
the Latins, whole three books of ſentences or opinions, 
are ſtill extant; and LeonTivs the Cyprian, among 
the Greeks, whoſe Loci communes, or common-place-book 
of divinity, which he had compiled from the writings 
of the antients, have been much eſteemed. Theſe au- 
thors gave riſe to that ſpecies of divinity, which the 
Latins diſtinguiſhed afterwards by the name of poſitive 
theology. 


Others endeavoured to explain the various doctrines 


| of Chriſtianity by reaſoning upon their nature, their ex- 


cellence, and fitneſs; and thus it was, even with the 


weapons of reaſon and argument, that the moſt of the 


Chriſtian doctors diſputed againſt the Neſtorians, the 
Eutychians, and the Pelagians. Theſe metaphyſical 
divines were called ſchoolmen, and their writings were 
afterwards characteriſed under the general term of /cho- 


laſtic divinity. 


A third claſs of theological teachers, very different 
from thoſe already mentioned, comprehended a certain 


| ſpecies of fanatics, who maintained that the knowledge 


of divine truth was only to be derived from inward feel- 
ing and mental contemplation. This claſs aſſumed the 
appellation of myſtics. Theſe three methods of deduc- 
ing and unfolding the doctrines of the goſpel have been 
tranſmitted down to our times. No writer of this cen- 
tury On a judicious or complete ſyſtem of divi- 
nity z 
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nity ; though ſeveral branches of that ſacred ſcience 
were occaſionally iljuſtrated, 

VI. Thoſe who conſecrated their pious labours to the 
advancement of practical religion and moral virtue, 
aimed at the fulfilling this good purpole, partly by lay- 
ing down 1 10 and partly by exhibiting edifying 
examples. They who promoted the cauſe of piety and 
virtue in the former way, modified their precepts accor- 
ding to the ſtate and circumſtances of the perſons for 
whom they were deſigned. One fort of precepts was 
addreſſed to thoſe who had not abandoned the connexi- 
ons of civil ſociety, but lived amidſt the hurry of worldly 
affairs. A different ſet of rules was adminiſtred to 
thoſe who aſpired after higher degrees of perfection, 
and lived in a retirement from the contagion and vanities 
of the world. The precepts, addreſſed to the former, 
repreſent the Chriſtian life, as conſiſting in certain ex- 


ternal virtues, and acts of religion; as appears from 
the Homilies and Exbortations of Cagar ius; the Capita 


Parænetica of AGAPETUS; and eſpecially from the For- 
mula bonefte vitæ, 1. e. the Summary of a virtuous life, 
drawn up by MARTIN, archbiſhop of Braga []. The 
rules adminiſtred to the latter fort of Chriſtians, were 
more ſpiritual and ſublime : they were exnorted to ſe- 
parate, as far as was poſſible, the ſoul from the body 
by divine contemplation ; and for that purpoſe, to e- 
nervate and emaciate the latter by watching, faſting, 
perpetual prayer, and ſinging of pſalms; as we find in 
the Diſſertation of FuL.GenTivs, upon faſting, and 
thoſe of NiceT1vs, Concerning the vigils of the ſervants 
of God, and the good effects of ſalmody The Greeks 


adopted for their leader, in this myttic labyrinth, Di- 


ONYS1Us, falſly called the Areopagite, whoſe pretended 
writings, Jon x of Scythopolis illuſtrated with annotations 
in this century. We need not be at any pains in point- 
ing out the defects of theſe injudicious zealots; the 
ſmalleſt acquaintance with that rational religion, which 
3s contained in the goſpel, will be ſufficient to open the 


[4 dee the Atta Sanger, Mart. tom. It. p. 86. 
eyes 


Chap. Ill. of the CHURCH. 
eyes of the impartial upon the abſurdities of that chi- 


merical devotion we have now been deſcribing. | 


* » 


VII. They who enforced the duties of chriſtianity, by 
exhibiting examples of piety and virtue to the view of 
thoſe for whom their inſtructions were deſigned, wrote, 
for this purpoſe, the Lives of the ſaints; and there was 
a conſiderable number of this kind of biographers both 
among the Greeks and Latins. EnnopD:us, EvuGlp- 
plus, CYRIL of Scythopolis, Dionys1vs the little, Coci- 
To0SUs, and others, are to be ranked in this claſs. But, 
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however pious the intentions of theſe biographers may 


have been, it muſt be acknowledged, that they exe- 


cuted it in a moſt contemptible manner. No models 


of rational piety are to be found among thoſe pretended 
worthies, whom they propoſe to Chriſtians as objects of 
imitation, They amuſe their readers with gigantic fa- 
bles and trifling romances, the examples they exhibit are 
thoſe of certain delirious fanatics, whom they call ſaints; 
men of a corrupt and perverted judgment, who offered 
violence to reaſon and nature by the horrors of an ex- 
travagant auſterity in their own conduct, and by the 
| ſeverity of thoſe ſingular and inhuman rules which they 
preſcribed to others. For, by what means were theſe 
men ainted? By ſtarving themſelves with a frantic ob- 
ſtinacy, and bearing the uſeleſs hardſhips of hunger, 


thirſt, and inclement ſeaſons with ſteadfaitneſs and per- 


ſeverance; by running about the country like mad- 
men in tattered garments and ſometimes half-naked, 
or ſhutting themſelves up in a narrow ſpace, where they 
continued motionleſs; by ſtanding for a long time in 
certain poſtures, with their eyes cloſed in the enthuſi- 
aſtic expectation of divine light. All this was ſaint: like 
and glorious; and the more that any ambitious fanatic 
departed from the dictates of reaſon and common ſenſe, 
and counterfeited the wild geſtures and the incoherent 
conduct of an ideot, or a lunatic, the ſurer was his 
proſpect of obtaining an eminent rank among the heroes 
and demi: gods of a corrupt and degenerate church. 

VIII. Many writers laboured with diligence to ter- 


minate the reigning controverſies, but none with ſuc- | 


ceſs. 


Polemic 
divinity. 
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ceſs, Nor ſhall we be much ſurprized, that theſe ef- 
forts were ineffectual, when we conſider how they were 
conducted; for ſcarcely can we name a ſingle writer, 
whoſe oppoſition to the Eutychians, Neſtorians, and 
Pelagians was carried on with probity, moderation, or 
prudence. Pr1Masivs and PHILoPON US wrote Concern- 
ing all the ſes, but their works are loſt, the treatiſe 
of Lxoxrius, upon the ſame extenſive ſubject, is ſtill 
extant, but is ſcarcely worth peruſing. istDoRE of Se- 
ville, and LEON TIUS of Neapslis, diſputed againſt the 
Jews, but with what ſucceſs and dexterity will be eaſily 
imagined by thoſe who are acquainted with the learn- 
ing and logic of thoſe times. We omit, therefore, any 
further mention of the miſerable diſputants of this centu- 
ry, from a perſuaſion that it will be more uſeful and 
entertaining to lay before the reader a brief account of 
the controverſies that now divided and trouble the Chriſ- 
tian church. _ i „ 
IX. Though the credit of ORIi RN, and his ſyſtem, 
ſeemed to he expiring under the blows it had received 
ijrom the zeal of the orthodox, and the repeated thun- 
der of ſynods and councils, yet it was very far from 
being totally ſunk. On the contrary, this great man, 


and his doctrine, were held by many, and eſpecially by 


the monks, in the higheſt veneration; and cheriſhed 
with a kind of enthulialm which became boundleſs and 
extravagant. In the weſt, BELLA TOR tranſlated the 
works of Oki GEN into the Latin language. In the eaſ- 
tern provinces, and particularly in Syria and Paleſtine, 
which were the principal ſeats of Origeniſm, the monks, 
ſeconded by ſeveral biſhops, and chiefly by THEODOR 
of Czſarea in Cappadocia, defended the truth and 
authority of the doctrines of ORIGEN againſt all his ad- 
verſaries with incredible vehemence and contention of 
mind [i]. The cauſe was, at length, brought before 
JusTINI1AN, who, in a long and verboſe edict, addreſſ- 


i] CyrilLvs, Scythopolis, in vita Sabe, which is to be found in 
CoTELERIUS, Monumenta Eccleſiæ Grace, p. 370. Hens, Norls, 
2fertat. de Synodo quinta, cap. i, 11. p. 554. tom. i. Opp. 


ed 
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ed to MENnNas patriarch of Conſtantinople [x]. paſſed a Cent. VI. 


ſevere condemnation upon OK1GEen and his doctrine, 


and ordered it to be entirely ſuppreſſed [/]. The ef- 


fects of this edit were more violent than durable, for 


upon the breaking out of the controverſy concerning 


the three chapters In], ſoon after this time, Origeniſm 
was not only revived in Paleftine, but even recovered 
new vigour, and ſpread it f-If far and wide. Hence 

many commotions were raiſed in the church, which were, 
however, terminated by the fifth general council, aſ- 
ſembled at Conſtantinople by Jusrix IAN, A. D. 553, 


and in which ORI CEN and his followers were again con- 


demned [x]. 


X. This controverſy produced another which conti- 


nued much longer, was carried on with ſtill more ex- 


ceſſive degrees of animoſity and violence, and the ſub- 3 
ers 


ject of which was of much leſs moment and importance. 


The emperor JusT1NLan was eagerly bent upon extir- 


pating that violent branch of the Monophyſites, who 


| were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Acephali ; and con- 


ſulted, upon this matter, THñRODORE biſhop of Czfarea, 
who was a Monophy ite, and, at the ſame time, ex- 


tremely attached to the doctrine of Oricen. The 


atrful prelate conſidered this as a favourable opportu- 


N This ediet is publiſhed i in Hazpuy' s Concilia, tom. iii. p. 


[( 7 This edict was procured by the ſolicitation of PeLacivs, who 
was legate of ViciLivs, at the court of Conſtantinople, with a view to 


confound the Acephali, who were admirers of Ox1cen, and particu- 


larly to vex TREODORR, of whole credit with the emperor, Per a- 
-GIUs was Extremely jealous. It was to return this affront, as well as 
to effect the purpoſes mentioned in the following ſection, that THE O- 
-DoRE ſet on foot the controverſy concerning the three chapters, which 
produced ſuch tedious, cruel, and fatal diſſenſions i in the church. See 
Basnagk, Hiſtoire de P Egliſe, livr. x. ch. vi. p. 520]. 


L For an explication of what is meant by the three chapters, ſee 
note [o] of the Xth ſection. 


——— 


The con · 
troverſ y con- 
cerning the 


by See HARDUINI Concilia, ch tit. p. 283. Fier Hiſt. 


Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xxxviii. Ba8Nace, Hiſt. de / Egliſe, livr. x. ch. vi. 
p. 517, &c. Pfr. Dan. HuzsTi1 Origeniana, lib. ii. 224. Dovu- 


CiN's Singular. Dif}. which is 9 to his Hiſtoria Origeniana, 


7. 147. ö 


nity 
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Czur. VI. nity of procuring repoſe to the followers of Ox ioEN by 
exciting a new controverſy; as alſo of caſting a re- 
proach upon the council of Chalcedon, and giving a 

mortal blow to the Neſtorians and their cauſe. In or- 

der, therefore, to effect theſe three important purpoſes, 

he perſuaded the emperor that the Acephali would re- 

turn to the boſom of the church; under the following 

eaſy and reaſonable conditions; namely, That thoſe 

«© paſſages inthe acts of the council of Chalcedon, in which 

+ THeoODORE of Mopſueſtia, THEODORET of Cyrus, 

and IB; AS of Edeſſa, had been pronounced orthodox, 

ſhould be effaced ; and that the productions of theſe 
„ prelates, which were known by the appellation of 
„the three chapters [o], as allo other writings of theirs, 

* which diſcovered a manifeſt propenſity towards the 

© Neſtorian errors, ſhould be condemned and prohibit- 
ed.“. The emperor lent a propitious ear to the 
counſels of this prelate; and, by an edi& publiſhed 
A. D. 544, ordered the bret chapters to be condemned 
and effaced, without any prejudice, however, to the 
authority of the council of Chalcedon [pl. This edict 
was warmly oppoſed by the African and weſtern biſhops, 
and particularly by Vic1Livs, the Roman pontiff, who 
conſidered it as highly injurious not only to the autho- 
rity of the council now mentioned, but alſo to the me- 


AQ 


0 


A 


* 
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[ (0) The pieces, that were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 
three chapters, were 1. The writings of TRHEODORE of Mapſusſtia. 2. 
The books which 'THeoDokreT. of Cyrus wrote againſt the twelve 
Anathemas, which CYRIL. had publiſhed againſt; the Neſtorians. 3, 
The letter which IEAs of Edeſſa had written to one Maxis a Perſian, 
concerning the council of Epheſus and the condemnation of Nxs ToRlus. 
"Theſe writings were ſuppoſed to favour the Neſtorian doctrine, and 
ſuch, indeed, was their tendency. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that TEODORE of Mopſueſtia lived before the time of Nxsroglus, 
and died not only in the communion of the church, but alſo in the 
higheſt reputation for his fanctity. Nor were the writings of the o- 
ther two either condemned or cenſured by the council of .Chalcedon ; 

| ray, the faith of THEODOR T and IBAS were there declared entirely 
orthodox. The deciſion of the council of Conſtantinople, in oppoſition ; 
to this, ſhews that councils as well as doors, differ!  Þ 
bel See HK DUNI Concilia, tom. iii. p. 287. Evackius, Hi. Wl: 
Eccleſiaſt. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. p. 412. | ©. +... 


| mory 
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it covered with reproach (J. Upon this, JusT1NIAN 
ordered ViGtL1vs to repair immediately to Conflantino- 
ple, that, having him in his power, he might compel 
him with more facility to acquieſce in the edict, and 
reject the three chapters ; and this method was attended 
with ſucceſs, for the pontiff yielded. On the other hand, 


— 1 


retract his judicatum, by which, in a council of leventy 
biſhops, he had condemned the 7hree chapters in obe- 
dience to the emperor. For they ſeparated themlelves 
from the communion of this pope, and refuſed to ac- 


ry — > 


him as an apoſtate, until he approved what he had 

been obliged to condemn. The effect of this retraction 

redoubled the zeal and violence of JusTINIAN, who, 

| by a ſecond edict, publiſhed A. D. 5515 condemned 
anew the three chapters. 

XI. After many cabals, commotions, and diſſenſions, 


— CD 1 TY w 


| was thought proper to ſubmit the final deciſion of it to 
„ an aſſembly of the univerſal church. This aſſembly 
| was accordingly ſummoned, by JusTINtan to meet at 
| Conſtantinople A. D. 553, and is conſidered as the fifth 
| ecumenical, or general council. The emperor gained his 
point here: for, beſides the doctrines of Ox 1Gen [7] the 


three 
Lt [9] He. © ONT De Hnodo, cap. x. p. 579. tom. i. Opp. Bas- 
une, Hiſtoire de! Epli/e, tom. i. livr. x. cap. vi. p. 523. 
[) We do not find in the ac, of this council any one which con- 
demns the doQtrines of Or1Gen. It is, however, generally imagined, 
that theſe doctrines were condemned by this aſſembly ; and what gave 
riſe to this notion was probably the xv Greek canons yet extant, in 
$ which the principal errors of Ox1Gen are condemned, and which are 
BE intitled, the canons of the 160 fathers aſſembled in the council of Con- 
5 Rlantinople. The tenets of OxiGen, which gave the moſt offence, were 
the following: 1. That, in the trinity, the Father is greater than the 


Lon, and the Sor than the Holy Ghoſt, 2. The pre-exi/tence of ſouls, 
ly which OxioEx conſidered as ſent into mortal bodies for the puniſhment 
on 


of fins committed in a former ſtate of being. 3. That the /oud of 
. Chaisr was united to the word before the incarnation. 4. That the 
8 fun, moon, and ſtars, &c. were animated and endowed with rational 
W fouls 5. That after the reſurrection all bodies will be of a —_ er 
; 'That 


the biſhops of Africa and Illyricum obliged ViciLivs to 


knowledge him as one of their brethren ;- nay, treated 
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l 
| which were occaſioned by this trifling controverſy, It 8 
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Cenrt.VI. ;hree chapters, the condemnation of which he had ſolely 
in view, were, by the biſhops of the eaſt (for there were 
very few weſtern prelates preſent at this council) de- 
clared heretical and pernicious. Vic1L1us, Who was 
now at Conflantinople, refuſed his aſſent to the decrees of 
this council ; for which reaſon, after having received va- 
rious affronts, he was ſent into exile; from whence he was 
not permitted to return before he had acquieſced in the 

deciſions of this aſſembly [s]; and, changing his ſenti- 
ments for the fourth time, had declared the opinions 
contained in the three chapters to be execrable blaſphe- 
mies. His ſucceſſor PeLacivs, and all the Roman pon- 
tiffs that have ſince lolled in the papal chair, adhered 
to the decrees of this council; but neither their autho- 
rity, nor that of the emperor, could prevail upon the 
weſtern biſhops to follow their example in this reſpect. 
Many of theſe, on the contrary, carried matters ſo far 
as to ſeparate themſelves from the communion of the 
pope on this account; and the diviſions, that aroſe 
from hence in the church, were too violent to admit 
of an expeditious or eaſy reconciliation, and could only 
be healed by length of time [7]. 

con queſ© XII. Another controverſy of much more importance 

ther one of had been carried on before this period among the Greeks; 
me trinity, it was firſt kindled in the year 519, and it aroſe upon 


may be ſaid : 
to A ſuf. the following queſtion : Mhbetber it could be ſaid, Will 


_ a propriety, that od R of THE TRINITY ſuffered on the croſs? 
— This was deſigned to embarraſs the Neſtorians, who 
ſeemed to ſeparate too much the two natures in CHRIST; 
and the Scythian monks, who ſeconded this deſign, and 


to whom the riſe of this controverſy is principally to be 
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6. That the torments of the damned will have an end; and that # 
C1R1sT had been crucified in this world to ſave mankind, he is to be 
crucified in the next to fave the devil! 
- [s] SeePeTRr. ve Marxca, Dijjert. de decreto Vigilii pro confirma- 
tione Synodi V, which is to be found among the Diſſertations ſubjoined 
to his learned work, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii. 
li.] The beſt account of this matter is to be found in Nonis, De h- 
nodo quinta æcumenica, though even this excellent author cannot be vin 
dicated from the imputation of a certain degiee of partiality. See allo 
Curisr. Lueus, Not. ad concilium quintum, in his Ad concilia Aduoial. 
| imputed, 
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y BY imputed, maintained the affirmative of this nice and dif. Czwr. VI. 

e ficult queſtion. Others aſſerted, on the contrary, that <—= 

this manner of ſpeaking was by no means to be adopted, 

is ſince it bordered upon the erroneous expreſſions and te- 

of nets of the Theopaſchites, who compoſed one of the 

a- ſects into which the Eutychians were ſubdivided [u]. 

as This opinion was confirmed by Hog misbas the Roman 

ae pontift, to whom the Scythian monks had appealed in 

i- vain; but this, inſtead of allaying the heat of the pre- 

ns W ſent controverſy, only added new fuel to the flame. 

e- Joan II, who was one of the ſucceſſors of Hormisvas, 

n. W approved the propoſition which the latter had condem- 

d ned; and, confirming the opinion of the Scythian. 

o- W monks, expoſed the deciſions of the. papal oracle to the 

ne laughter of the wiſe; his ſentence was afterwards ap- 

t, proved by the fifth general council; and thus peace 

ar W was reſtored in the church by the concluſion of theſe un- 

ec Ul intelligible diſputes [w]. 5 5 

le With the queſtion now mentioned, there was ano- 

ut ther cloſely and intimately connected, namely, Mpbe- 

ly MW ther the PERSON of Cha is r could be confidered as cou- 
POUNDED? Of this queſtion the Scythian monks main- 

ce tained the affirmative, and their adverſaries the negative. 


ol [(a) The deacon Victor, and thoſe who oppoſed the Scythian 
th monks, expreſſed their opinion in the following propoſition : viz. One 
-g PERSON of the Trinity ſuffered in the fleſh. Both ſides received the 
d council of Chalcedon, acknowledged two natures in CHRIST, in 
ho oppoſition to EuTYCHEs; and only one perſon, in oppoſi tion to Nes- 
T; rot ius; and yet by a torrent of jargon, and a long chain of unintelli- 
ad ible Syllogiſms, the Scythian monks accuſed their adverſaries of 
Neftorianifw, and were accuſed by them of the Eutychian hereſy 
[w] See Noris11 Hiftoria controverſie de'uno ex Trinitate paſſe, 
tom. iii. Opp. p. 771. The ancient writers, who mention chis con- 
a3 troverſy, call the monks, who ſet it on foot, Scythians. But La CaO, 
be in his Theſaur. Epiſt tom. iii. p. 159. imagines that the country of 
| theſe monks was Egypt. and not Scythia ;' and this conjecture is lup- 
na- ported by reaſons which carry in them, at leaſt, a high degree of 
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CHAP. w. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


Rite multi- I. T N this century the cauſe of true religion ſunk a- 
plied. pace, and the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition extended 
itſelf in proportion to the decay of genuine piety. This 
lamentable decay was ſupplied by a multitude of rites 


chian controverſies gave occaſion to the invention of 

[ various rites and external inſtitutions, which were uſed 

HZ as marks to diſtinguiſh from each other the contending 

iff parties. The weſtern churches were loaded with rites 
by GREGOR the GREAT, who had a marvellous fecun- 
dity of genius in inventing, and an irreſiſtible force of 
eloquence in recommending ſuperſtitious obſervances, 
Nor will this appear ſurprizipg to thoſe who know, that, 
in the opinion of this pontiff, the words of the ſacred 
writings were images of myſterious and inviſible things; 
for ſuch as embrace this chimerical ſyſtem, will eaſily be 
led to exprels all the doctrines and precepts of 8. 
by external rites and ſymbols. G«Ecorvy, indeed, 
worthy of praiſe in this, that he did not pretend 8 
force others to the obſervance of his inventions; though 
this, perhaps, was as much owing to a want t of power, 
as to a principle of moderation. 

The occafi- II. This prodigious augmentation. of rites and cere- 

ons of them monies rendered an augmentation of doctors and inter- 

inveſtigated. 

| preters of theſe myſteries indiſpenſably neceſſary. Hence 

a new kind of ſcience aroſe, Which had, for its obyed, 
the explication of theſe ceremonies, and the inveſtiga- 
tion of the cauſes and circumſtances from whence they 
derived their origin. But the moſt of. thoſe, who enter- 
ed into theſe reſearches, never went to the fountain- 
head to the true ſources of theſe idle inventions. They 
endeavoured to ſeek their origin in reaſon and Chriſtia- 
nity ; but in this they deceived themſelves, or, at leaſt, 


deluded others, and delivered to the world their own 
fancies 


and ceremonies. In the eaſt the Neſtorian and Euty- 
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fancies, inſtead of letting them into the true cauſes of Cer. VI. 
things. Had they been acquainted with the opinions 
and cuſtoms of remote antiquity, or ſtudied the ponti- 
fical law of the Greeks and Romans, they. had come at 
the true origin of many inſtitutions, which were falſely 
looked upon as venerable and facred. 

III. The public worſhip of God was as yet celebra- Public w- 
ted by every nation in its own language; but was en- if. 
larged, from time to time, by the addition of various 
hymns, and other things of that nature, which were 
conſidered as proper to enliven devotion by the power 
of novelty. GRtcorRy the GREAT preſcribed a new 
method of adminiſtring the Lord's ſupper, with a mag- 
nificent aſſemblage of pompous ceremonies, this inſti- 
tution of his was called canon of the maſs ; and, if any Th- aami. 
are unwilling to give it the name of a ne appointment, ee who 
they muſt, at leaſt, acknowledge that it was a conſider- 
able augmentation of the ancient canon for celebrating 
the euchariſt, and occaſioned a remarkable change in 
the adminiſtration of that ordinance. Many ages, how- 
ever, paſled before this Gregoriau canon was adopted by 
all the Latin churches [x]. . 

Baptiſm, except in cafes of neceſſity, was adminiſtred Baptiſm. 
only on great feſtivals. We omit mentioning, for the 
o fake of brevity, the Litanies that were addreſſed to 
the ſaints, the different ſorts of ſupplications, the Ha- 

r, ions, or aſſemblies of GzeGory, the forms of conſccra- 

tion, and other ſuch inſtitutions, which were contrived, 
e- In this century, to excite a ſpecies of external devotion, 
- {Wand to engage the outward ſenſes in religious worſhip. 
ce An enquiry into theſe matters would of itlelf deſerve 
to be made the ſubject of a ſeparate work. _ 

IV. There was an incredible number of temples erec- 
ted in honour of the ſaints during this century both in 
the eaſtern and weſtern provinces. The places ſet a- 
part for public worſhip were already very numerous; 
but it was now that Chriſtians firſt began to conſider 
theſe ſacred edifices, as the means of purchaſing the fa- 


| [x] See Tauzop. Cur. LILIENX THAT, De canone miſſe Gregorian. 
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Cxxr. VI. your and protection of the ſaints; and to be perſuaded 
that theſe departed ſpirits defended and guarded againſt 
evils and calamities of every kind, the provinces, lands, 
cities, and villages, in which they were honoured with 
temples. The number of theſe temples was almoſt e- 
qualled by that of the feſtivals, which were now ob- 
ſerved in the Chriſtian church, and many of which ſeem 
to have been inſtituted upon a Pagan model. To thoſe 
that were celebrated in the preceding century, were 
now added the feſtival of the purification of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, invented with a deſign to remove the uneaſineſs 

of the heathen converts on account of the loſs of their 

Iupercalia, or feaſts of Pan, which had been formerly 

obſerved in the month of February, the feſtival of the 

immaculate conception, the day ſet apart to commemo- 
rate the birth of St. Joan, and others leſs worthy of 

mention, 


CHAP. v. 


Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled the 
church during this century. | 


The remains J. HE various ſes, which had fomented divi- 
ploy two ſions among Chriſtians in the early ages of the 
church, were far from being effectually ſuppreſſed, or 

totally extirpated. Though they had been perſecuted 

and afflicted with an infinite diverſity of trials and cala- 

mities, yet they ſtill ſubſiſted and continued to excite 
Mazicheaas, diſſenſions and tumults in many places. The Man: 
cheans are ſaid to have gained ſuch a degree of influ- 

ence among the Perſians, as to have corrupted even the 

ſon of Ca BAD ES, the monarch of that nation, who re- 

paid their zeal in making proſelytes with a terrible maſ- 

facre, in which numbers of that impious ſect periſhed 

in the moſt dreadful manner. Nor was Perſia the only 
country, which was troubled with the attempts of the 
Manicheans to ſpread their odious doctrine; other pro- 

vinces of the empire were, undoubtedly, infected with 

their errors, as we may judge from the book that was 

. Written 
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written againſt them by HERACLIAxN biſhop of Chalce- Cent. VI. 


don [y]. In Gaul and Africa, diſſenſions of a different 


kind prevailed; and the controverſy between the Semi- Semi. pela- 
pelagians and the diſciples of AugGusTiN continued to gians- 


divide the weſtern churches. 


II. The Donatiſts enjoyed the ſweets of freedom and DPonatifie, 


tranquility, as long as the Vandals reigned in Africa; 
but the ſcene was greatly changed with reſpect to them, 
when the empire of theſe Barbarians was overturned in 
the year 534. They, however, ſtill remained in a 
ſeparate body, and not only held their church, but, to- 
wards the concluſion of this century, and particularly 


from the year 591, defended themſelves with new de- 


grees of animoſity and vigour, and were bold enough 
to attempt the multiplication of their ſet. GGEOORV, 
the Roman pontiff, oppoſed theſe efforts with great 


ſpirit and aſſiduity; and, as appears from his epiſtles [z], 


tried various methods of depreſſing this faction, which 
was pluming its wings anew, and menacing the revival 


of thoſe lamentable diviſions which it had formerly ex- 


cited in the church. Nor was the oppoſition of the zea- 
lous pontiff without effect; it ſeems, on the contrary, 
to have been attended with the deſired ſucceſs, ſince, 
in this century, the church of the Donatiſts dwindled 
away to nothing, and after this period no traces of it 
are any where to be found. 


III. Towards the commencement of this century, Anans. 


the Arians were triumphant in ſeveral parts of Aſia, A- 
frica, and Europe. Many of the Aſiatic biſhops fa- 


voured them ſecretly, while their opinions were openly 


profeſſed, and their cauſe maintained by the Vandals 
in Africa, the Goths in Italy, the Spaniards, the Bur- 
gundians, the Suevi, and the greateſt part of the Gauls. 
It is true, the Greeks, who had received the decrees of 
the council of Mice, perſecuted and oppreſſed the Arians 


ſy] See PHoTlvus, Biblioth, Cod. cxiv. p. 291. | 
ls] See his Epiſtles, lib. iv. ep. xxxiv, xxxv. p. 714, 715. lib. vi. 
ep. Ixv. p. 841. ep. xxxvii. p. 821. lib. ix. %. Jil. p. 972. lib. ii. ep. 
xlvii. p. 611. tom. ii. Opp. 
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Car. VI. wherever their influence and authority could reach; 


The ftate 
of the Neſ- 
torians. 


but the Nicenians, in their turn, were not leſs rigo- 
rouſly treated by their adverſaries, particularly i in Afri. 
ca and Italy, where they felt, in a very ſevere manner, 
the weight of the Arian power, and the bitterneſs of 
their reſentment [a] 

The triumphs of Arianiſm were, however, but tran- 
ſitory; and its proſperous days were entirely eclipſed, 
when the Vandals were driven out of Africa, and the 
Goths out of Italy, by the arms of Jos TINIAN [b]. For 
the other Arian princes were eafily induced to abandon, 
themlelves, the doctrine of that ſect; and not only fo, 
but to employ the force of laws and the authority of 
councils to prevent its further progreſs among their 


ſubjects, and to extirpate it entirely out of their domi. 
nions. Such was the conduct of SiG1sMunD king of 


the Burgundians ; „ TazopiMis king of the Suevi, who 
had ſettled in Lyfitania ; ; and RECCARED king of Spain, 
Whether the change wrought in theſe princes was ow- 
ing to the force of reaſon and argument, or to the in- 
fluence of hopes and fears, is a queſtion which we ſhall 
not pretend to determine. One thing, however, is 
certain, and that js, that, from this period, the Arian 
ſe& declined apace, and could never after recover any 
conſiderable degree of ſtability and confiſtence. 

IV. The Neſtorians, after having gained a firm foot. 
ing in Perfia, and eſtabliſned the patriarch, or head, 
of their ſect at Feleucia, extended their views further, 
and read their doctrines, with a ſucceſs equal to the 
ardour of their zeal, through the provinces that lay 
beyond the limits of the Roman empire. There are 
yet extant authentic records from which it appears, 
that, throughout all Perfia, as alſo in India, Armenia, 
Arabia, Syria, and other countries, there were val 


[a] Procorius, De belli Vandal. lib. i. cap. viii. and De bell 
Gothico, lib. ii. Cap. ii. Evacrivs, Hift. Ecclefi raft. lib. iv. cap. xv. 

] See Mascovii Hiſtoria German. tom. ii. p. 76. 91. See allo 
an account of the Barbarian kings, who abandoned Arianiſm, and te- 
ceived the doQtrines of the Nicene council, in the Ade Sandi orum, tom. 

ü. Marti, p. 275, and April. 2 1 34 l 


numbers 


1 
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numbers of Neſtorian churches, all under the juriſdic- CExx. VI. 
tion of the patriarch of Seleucia [c]. It is true, indeed, ia 
that the Perſian monarchs were not all equally favourable 
to this growing ſect, and that ſome of them even perſe- 
cuted, with the utmoſt ſeverity, all thoſe who bore the 
Chriſtian name throughout their dominions [d]; but it 
is alſo true, that ſuch of theſe princes, as were diſpoſed 
to exerciſe moderation and benignity towards the Chriſ- 
tians, were much more indulgent to the Neſtorians, 
than to their adverſaries who adhered to the council of 
Epheſus ; ſince the latter were conſidered as ſpies em- 
ployed by the Greeks, with whom they were connected 
by the ties of religion. : 175. | 
V. The Monophyſites, or Eutychians, flouriſhed Eutychian 
alſo in this century, and had gained over to their doc- ©Proverbes. 
| trine a conſiderable part of the eaſtern provinces. Te 
emperor ANnasTaslus was warmly attached to the 
. doctrine and ſect of the Acephali, who were reckoned 
„. among the more rigid Monophyſites [e]; and, in the 
1. year 513, created patriarch of Antioch, in the room of 
11 FLavian whom he had expelled from that fee, Seve- 
s nus, a learned monk of Paleſtine, from whom the Mo- 
an Pophyſites were called Severians [ f J. This emperor 
ny exerted all his influence and authority to deſtroy the 
credit of the council of Galcedon in the eaſt, and to 
t. maintain the cauſe of thoſe who adhered to the doctrine 
d, of one nature in Cuhnxisr; and, by the ardour and vehe- 
er, MW Pence of his zeal, he excited the moſt deplorable ſedi- 
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{c] Cos us IN DicorLEUSTES, Topographic Cbriſtianæ lib. ii. p, 
ay ge - ; 
| 125. which is to be found in MowTpraucoN's Collectio nowa PP. Gree 
are corum. „ e | 15 | . 
rs, l] Jos. Sin. AssEMAM. Bibliotb. Orient. Vatic. tom. iii. part. I. p. 
ia, 109. 407. 411. 441. 449. tom. iii. part. II. cap. v. F 2. p. 83. 
alt 7 ſe] Evackrivus, Hift. 1 lib. n.. cap. XXX. xliv, &c. THeo- 
| DORUs the Reader, Hift. Ecclefiaft, lib. ii. p. 562. See alſo the Index 
oferum SEVERI, as it ſtands collected from antient MSS. in MoyT- 
eli FAUCON's Bibliotheca Coiſliniana, p. 53. 
5 /] See Jos. Stu. AssEMAN. Biblieth. O, ient. Vatican tom. ii. p 
allo 47. 321. Evuses. REnauporT, Hifteria Patriarch. Alemaudrinor. p. 


127, 129. 130. 135. 138, &c. 
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tions and tumults in the church [g J. After the death 
of AnasTas1us, which happened A. D. 518, SEVERUS 
was expelled in his turn; and the ſect which the late 
emperor had maintained and propagated with ſuch 


zeal and aſſiduity, was every where oppoſed and de- 


Jacob Ba- 
radæus the 
reſtorer of 
the Mono- 
phy ſites. 


preſſed by his ſucceſſor Jos Trix, and the following em- 
perors, in ſuch a manner, that it ſeemed to be upon 
the very brink of ruin, notwithſtanding that it had creat- 
ed 8x us patriarch in the place of N 5]. 

VI. When the affairs of the Monophyſites were in 
ſuch a deſperate ſituation, that almoſt all hope of their 
recovery was vaniſhed, and their biſhops were reduced, 


by death and impriſonment, to a very ſmall number, 


an obſcure man, whoſe name was Jacos, and who 


was diſtinguiſhed from others ſo called, by the ſur- 
name of BAR A D us, or ZANZALUS, reſtored this ex- 
piring ſect to its former proſperity and luſtre {/]. This 
poor monk, the grandeur of whoſe views was much a- 
bove the obſcurity of his ſtation, and whoſe fortitude 
and patience no dangers could daunt, nor any labours 
exhauſt, was ordained to the epiſcopal office by a 

handful of captive biſhops, travelled on foot hae 
the whole caſt, eſtabliſhed biſhops and preſbyters every 
where, revived the drooping ſpirits of the Monophy- 
ſites, and produced ſuch an aſtoniſhing change in their 
affairs by the power of his eloquence, and; by his in- 
credible activity and diligence, . that when he died bi. 
ſhop of Edeſſa, A. D. 588, he left his ſect in a moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate in Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Abyſſi nia, and other countries &]. This dex. 


le! Evacgrs, Hil. Eccliaft. lib. i. cap. xxxili. e 
vita Sabe in Jo. BAPT. CorzLZzAII Monument. Ecclęſiæ Grace, 
tom. iii. p. 312. BavyLe's Dictionary, at the article ANASTA8S1US. 

[e] See ABULPHARani Series Patriarch. Antiachen. in AssxMAu. 


| Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. &c. tom. ii. p. 323. 
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[i] See AssEMAN. Bibliotb. Orient. &c. tom. ii. cap. viii. p. 62. 72. 
320. 331. 414. Euskzii RENAUD. Hift. Patriarch. Alexander. p. 
119. 133. 425, and the Liturgiæ Orient. tom. ii. p 333. 342. Favs: 
Tus NAIROxus, Euoplia fidei Catholice ex Syrorum monumentis, par . 
I. p, 40, 41. 

[4 Concerning the Nobians and Abyſinians, ſee AS8gMAN. Bibliotb. 
af a dec. tom. ii. p. 330. Lono, Vage 4 Abyſſmie, tom. ii. p. 
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terous monk had prudence to contrive the means of Cexr.VI. 
ſucceſs, as well as activity, to put them in execution 
for he almoſt totally extinguiſhed all the animoſities, 
and reconciled all the factions that had divided the 
Monophyſites; and when their churches grew ſo nu- 
merous in the eaſt, that they could not all be conveni- 
ently comprehended under the ſole juriſdiction of the 
patriarch of Antioch, he appointed, as his aſſiſtant, 
the primate of the eaſt, whoſe reſidence was at Tagritis, 
on the borders of Armenia [1]. The laborious efforts 
of Ja cox were ſeconded in Egypt, and the adjacent coun- 
tries, by TR EOD Os ius biſhop of Alexandria; and he 
became ſo famous, that all the Monophyſites of the 
eaſt conſidered him as their ſecond parent and founder, 
and are to this day called Jacobites in honour of their 
new chief. | 
VII. Thus it happened, that, by the imprudent The flate 
zeal and violence which the Greeks employed 1n defend- por nk 
ing the truth, the Monophyſites gained conſiderable al- 
vantages, and, at length, obtained a ſolid and perma- 


nent ſettlement. From this period their ſect has been j 
under the juriſdiction of the patriarchs of Alexandria, : 
and Antioch, who, notwithſtanding the difference of 5 
opinion which ſubſiſts, with reſpe& to ſome points, 3 
between the Syrian and Egyptian Monophylites, are 3 
- W extremely careful to maintain communion with each Ki 
| other both by letters and by the exchange of good of- Yi} 
{x fices. The primate of the Abyſſines is ſubject to the A 
„, WW patriarch of Alexandria; and the primate of the eaſt, Al 
2 who reſides at Tagritis, is under the juriſdiction of the 0 


patriarch of Antioch The Armenians are ruled by a 
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by biſhop of their own, and are diſtinguiſhed by certain "8 
opinions and rites from the reſt of the Monophyſites. i 
Ne VIII. The ſect of the Monophylites, before it was Contro- | 
, B thus happily eſtabliſhed, was torn with faEtions and wong the 
p. | | | Monophy- 
go 36. Luporen. Commentar. ad Hiſtoriam Mthiopicam, p. 451. 461, 
t. 466. | a | 

%] AssEMAN. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican tom. ii. 410. 414. 418. 
th, See alſo this learned writer's Diſſertatio de Monophyſites, which is pre- 
p. fixed to the ſecond volume of the work now cited. 
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Caxrt. VI. inteſtine diſputes, and ſuffered, in a particular manner, 
— from that nice and ſubtile controverſy concerning the 
body of Car1sT, which was Kindled at Alexandria. Ju- 
LIAN, biſhop of Halicarnaſſus, affirmed, A. D. 519, 
that the divine nature had ſo inſinuated itſelf into the 
body of Ca«isT, from the very moment of the Virgin's 
conception, that the body of our Lord changed its 
nature, and became incorruptible. This opinion was 
alſo embraced by Caranvus, biſhop of Alexandria : 
from whom thoſe who adopted it, were called Caianiſts. 
They were, however, divided into three ſects, two of 
which debated this queſtion, whether the body of 
CHrisr was created or increated? While the third aſ- 
ſerted, that our Lord's body was indeed corruptible, 
but never actually corrupted, fince the energy of the 
divine nature muſt have prevented its diſſolution. _ 
This ſect was warmly opoſed by SE VERUs of Antioch, 
and Damianus, who maintained that the body of 
 Car1sT, before his reſurrection, was truly corruprible, 
i. e. ſubject to the affections and changes with which 
human nature is generally attended. Thoſe who em- 
braced the opinion of Jui AN, were called Aphtharto- 
docetæ, Docetæ Phantaſiaſts, and even Manicheans, 
becauſe it was ſuppoſed to follow from their hypotheſis, 
that CurisT did not ſuffer in reality, but only in appea- 
rance, hunger and thiiſt, pain and death, and that he did 
not actually aſſume the common affections and properties 
of human nature. On the other hand, the vataries of 
SEVEtRUs were diſtinguiſhed by the names Pthartolatræ, 
EKtiſtolatræ, and Creaticole. This miſerable contro- 
verſy was carried on with great warmth under the 
reign of JUsTINIAN, who favoured the Aphthartodo- 
cetæ; ſòon after it ſubſ1ied gradually, and, at length, 
was happily huſhed in ſilence In]. XEN AIAS of Hiera- 
polis ſtruck out an hypotheſis upon this knotty matter, 


x TimoTarvs, De receptione hereticorum in CorExLERII Monu- 
mentis Eccleſiaſt. Græcæ, tom. iii. p. 409. LI BERATus, in Brewiario [ 
controv. cap. xx. ForBesl1l Inſirufiones Hiftorico-Theologice, lib. 
ii Cap. xvii. p. 108. ASSEMAN. Bibliath. Oriental. tom, iii. part. II. 
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which ſeemed equally remote from thoſe of the con- Cer. VI. 
' tending parties; for he maintained that CyrisT had, 
indeed, truly ſuffered the various ſenſations to which 

humanity i is expoſed ; but that he ſuffered them not 

in his nature, but by a ſubmiſſive act of his will [n]. 

IX. Some of the Corrupticolæ (for ſo they were The Ag: 

called who looked upon the body of CRRIST to be“ 

corruptible) particularly Tuzuisrius, a deacon of 4A 
lexandria, and TarEoposIUs, a biſhop of that city, 

were carried by the inconſiderate heat of controverſy 
into another opinion, which produced new commotions 

in the church towards the concluſion of this century. 

They affirmed, that to the divine nature of CHRIST all 

things were known ; but that from his human nature 

many things were concealed. The reſt of the ſect 
charged the authors of this opinion with imputing ig- 
norance to the divine nature of CuRISTHNH ; ſince they 
held in common, with them, that there was but one 
nature in the ſon of God. Hence the votaries of this 

new doctrine were called Agnoete [o]; but their ſect 

was ſo weak and ill-ſupported, that, notwithſtanding 

their eloquence and activity, which ſeemed to promiſe 

better ſucceſs, it gradually « declined, and came to no- 

thing. 

X. From the cotitroverſies with the Monophuyſites a- The Tri- 
| roſe the ſeQ of the Tritheiſts, whoſe chief was Joun 
AsCusNAGE, a Syrian philoſopher, and, at the ſame 
time, a Monophylite [p). This man imagined in the 
deity three natures, or ſubſtances, abſolutely equal in 
all reſpects, and joined together by no common eſſence ; 
to which opinion his adverſaries gave the name of Tri- 
theiſm. One of the warmeſt defenders of this doctrine 


was Jon PaiLopoNUs, an Alexandrian philoſopher 

, 2 Ass . Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 22. and 168. 
[9] Jo. BArr. CorzLERius, Ad monumenta Ecclehe Grace, tom. 

- lll. p. 641. Mica. LE Quien, A Damaſcenum de berefibus, rom. 1. 

o p. 107. Forpes, Iaſtruction. Hiftorico-Theolog. lid. iii. cap. xix p. 

. 119. Prortivs Biblioth. Cod. ccxxx. p. 882. 

. le] See Gaecor. ABULPHARALUS in ASSEMAN- Bibliath. Orient. 

tom. i. p. 328. 


h | | and 
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33 and grammarian of the higheſt reputation; and hence 
he has been conſidered by many as the author of this 
ſect, whoſe members have conſequently derived from 
him the title of Philoponiſts [g]. 
This ſect was divided into two parties, the Philopo- 
niſts and the Cononites; the latter of whom were ſo 
called from Coxox biſhop of Tarſus, their chief [T]. 
They agreed in the doctrine of three perſons in the 
Godhead, and differed only in their manner of explain- 
ing what the ſcriptures taught concerning the reſurrec- 
tion of the body. PriLoponus maintained that the 
form, as well as the matter, of all bodies was generated 
and corrupted, and that both, therefore, were to be re- 
ſtored in the reſurrection. Conon held, on the con- 
trary, that the body never loſt its form ; that i its matter 
alone was ſubject to corruption and decay, and was con- 
ſequently to be reſtored when this mortal ſhall put on 
immortality. 
A third faction was that of the a eras. who 
were ſo called from Damtan biſhop of Alexandria, and 
whoſe opinion concerning the trinity was different from 
thoſe already mentioned. They diſtinguiſhed the divine 
1 eſſence from the three perſons, viz. the Father, Son, and 
1 Holy Ghoſt. They denied that each per ſon was God, 
. when conſidered in itſelf and abſtractedly from the o- 
4 ther two; but they affirmed, at the ſame time, that 
„ there was a common divinity by the joint participation of 
3 which each perſon was God They therefore called 
7 the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, hypoſtaſes, or per- 
ſons, and the Godhead, which was common to them all, 
ſubſtance or nature [5]. 


[9] See FapkIclI Bibliotb. Grec. lib. v. Cap. xxxvii. p. 358. Har- 
DUINI Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1288, TimoTaevs, De receptione hert- 
ticorum in CorELEN II. Monumenta Eccleſia 4 Grece, tom. iii. p. 414 
Jo. Demascenus, De berefibus, tom. 1. Opp. p. 103. edit. Le 
Quien. 


lr] Ph Oi Bibliotb. Cod. xxiv. ASSEMAN. Biblioth. Orient. Vati- 
can. tom. ii. p. 329. 


{s] Jos. Siu. AssZUAN. Bib lioth. Os ier. tom. ü. p. 78, 332. 
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Concerning the proſperous events which happened to the 
church during this century. 5 


I. IN this century, the progreſs of Chriſtianity was CE n t. 
0 mightily accelerated both in the eaſtern and VII. 
d uweſtern hemiſpheres, and its divine light was diffuſed far " 
n WW and wide through the darkened nations. The Neſto- 3 
:e rians, who dwelt in Syria, Perfia, and India, contri- introduced 
d buted much to its propagation in the eaſt, by the zeal 
1, and diligence, the laborious efforts and indefatigable aſ- 
o- MW fiduity with which they preached it to thoſe fierce and 
at W barbarous nations, who lived in the remoteſt borders 
of and deſarts of Aſia, and among whom, as we learn 
d from authentic records, their miniſtry was crowned 
yy with remarkable ſucceſs. It was by the labours of this 
11, ſect, that the light of the goſpel firſt penetrated into 

the immenſe empire of China, about the year 637, 

when Insu 1 ABAS of Gadala was at the head of the Neſ- 
u-. torians, as will appear probable to thoſe who look upon 
re- as genuine the famous Chineſe monument, which was 
1, diſcovered, at Siganfu, by the Jeſuits during the laſt 
century [a]. Some, indeed, look upon this famous 


[2] This celebrated monument has been publiſhed and explained by 
32. feveral learned writers, particularly by Kix cHER, in his China 1Uuſ- 
5 trata, p. 53; by Mor LER, in a treatiſe publiſhed at Berlin in 1672; 

N monu- 
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monument to be a mere forgery of the jeſuits, though 


perhaps, without reaſon; there are, however, other 
unexceptionable proofs, that the northern parts of 
China, even before this century, abounded with Chriſ- 
tians, who, for many ſucceeding ages, were under the 
inſpection of a Metropolitan ſent them by the Chaldean 
or Neſtorian patriarch [B]. : 

II. The attention and activity of the Greeks were fo 
entirely occupied by their inteſtine diviſions, that they 
were little ſolicitous about the progreſs of Chriſtianity. 
In the weſt, Aud usr iN laboured to extend the limits of 


the church, and to ſpread the light of the goſpel among 


the Anglo-Saxons ; and, after his death, other monks 
were ſent from Rome to exert themſelves in the ſame 


glorious cauſe. Their efforts were attended with the 


deſired ſucceſs, and the efficacy of their labours was ma- 


nifeſted in the converſion of the ſix Anglo-Saxon kings, 
who had hitherto remained under the darkneſs of the 


ancient ſuperſtitions, to the Chriſtian faith, which gained 


ground by degrees, and was at length, embraced uni- 
verſally throughout all Britain [c]. We are not, how- 
ever, to imagine, that this univerſal change in favour 
of Chriſtianity was wholly due to the diſcourſes of the 
Roman monks and doctors; for other cauſes were cer- 


by EustEse RENAU Dor, in his Relations anciennes des Indes, et de la 
Chine de doux voyageurs Mahometans, p. 228 271 publiſhed at Paris in 
the year 1718, in 8v®; and by AssEMANNI Biblioth. Orient. Clement. 
Vatican. tom. iii. part. Il. cap. iv. F 7. p. 538. We were promiſed a till 
more accurate edition of this famous monument by the learned 
THzorn. SiGIFRED BAYER, the greateſt proficient of this age in 
Chineſe erudition ; but his death has blaſted our expeRations. For my 
part, I ſee no reaſon to doubt of the genuineneſs of this monument, nor 
can I underſtand what advantage could redound to the jeſuits from the 
invention of ſuch a fable. See LI Rox, Singularites Hiftortques et Li- 


teraires, tom. ii. p. 500. 


ls] See RENAU por, l. c. p. 56. 68, &. AssE MANN! Biblioib. 
&c. cap. ix. p. 522; the learned BAYER, in his Preface to his Muſeum 
Sinicum, p. 84. aſſures us, that he has in his hands ſuch proofs of the 
truth of what is here affirmed, as puts the matter beyond all doubt. 

[e] Bryæ Hiſtoria KHecleſiaſt. Gentis Anglor. lib. ii cap. iii. p. 91. 
Cap. xiv. p. 116. lib. iii. cap. xxi. p. 162, &c. edit. Chifleti Rar 
E LÞ4 2077 on: 


tainly 
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tainly inſtrumental in accompliſhing this great event. CC x » r. 
And it is not to be doubted, that the influence which VII. 
ſome Chriſtian queens and ladies of high diſtinction had 
upon their huſbands, and the pains they took to con- 
vert them to Chriſtianity, as alſo the ſevere and rigorous 

laws that were afterwards enacted againſt idolaters [d], 
contributed much to the progreſs of the goſpel. 

III. Many of the Britiſh, Scotch, and iriſh eccleſi- Gd the 
aſtics travelled among the Batavian, Belgic, and Ger- Svevi, the 
man nations, with the pious intention of propagating te Pranke 
the knowledge of the truth, and of erecting churches and the Hel- 
and forming religious eſtabliſhments every where. This“ 
was the true reaſon which induced the Germans, in af- 
tertimes, to found ſo many convents for the Scotch and 
Iriſh, of which ſome are yet in being [el. | 

CoLUMBAN, an Iriſh monk, ſeconded by the labours 
of a few companions, had happily extirpated, in the 
preceding century, the ancient ſuperſtitions in Gaul, and 
the parts adjacent, where idolatry had taken the deepeſt 
root; he alſo carried the lamp of celeſtial truth among 
the Suevi, the Boii, the Franks, and other German 
nations [F], and perſevered in theſe pious and uſeful 
labours until his death, which happened A. D. 615. 

St. Gal, who was one of his companions, preached the 
goſpel to the Helvetn, and the Suevi [g]. St. KILIAN 
ſet out from Scotland, the place of his nativity, and ex- 
erciſed the miniſterial function with ſuch ſucceſs among 
the eaſtern Franks, that vaſt numbers of them embraced 
Chriſtianity [þ]. Towards the concluſion of this century, 
the famous WILLI BROR D, by birth an Anglo-Saxon, 


[4] Witx1ns's Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 222. 
le] See the Afa Sanforum, tom. ii. Febr. p. 302. 7 
FJ MasirLox, Ada Sandor. Ordinis Benedicki, tom. ii. p. 560. 
tom. jii. p. 72. 339, 500. ADaMani lib. iii. De. S. Columbano, in 
; MW Canisi1 Lection. Antig. tom. i. p. 674 1 9 5 
ö le! WALAFRIDI STRABONIS vi S. GaLLI in MaBILLON, Adis 
. Ord. Benedicl. tom. ii. p. 228. Canis11 Ledion. Antig. tom. i. p. 
| 783. | 
| (b) Vita $. K1L1ani in Canis Ledien. Antig. tom. iii. p. 171. Jo. 
Par. vs LuUpzWis, Scriptores rerum Wurzburgenſ. p. 966. 
7 e 1 accompanied 
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CEN r. accompanied by eleven of his countrymen, viz. 
Il. Svipsert, WIicBER T, Acta, WiLLIBaLD, UxiBAL p, 
LeBw1N, the two Ew aLDs, WERENFR1ID, MARCELLIN, 
and ADALBERT, croſſed over into Batavia, which lay 
oppoſite to Britain, in order to convert the Frieſlanders 
to the religion of JIESsus. From thenee, in the year 
692, they went into Feſeland, which moſt writers look 
upon to have been the ſame with the iſle of Helgoland, 
or Heiligland; but being cruelly treated there by RA v- 
BOD, king of the Frieſlanders, who put WicBtrT, one 
of the company, to death, they departed hence for 
Cimbria, and the adjacent parts of Denmark. They, 
' however, returned to Frieſland. A. D. 693, and were 
much more ſucceſsful than they had formerly been in 
oppoling the ancient ſuperſtitions, and propagating; the 
| knowledge of the truth. WiLLtzRORD was ordained, 
by the Roman pontiff, archbiſhop of ⸗Vilteburg, now 
Utrecht, and died among the Batavians in a good old 
age: while his aſſociates continued to ſpread the light of 
the goſpel among the Weſtphalians, and the neighbour- 

ing countries [7]. „ 
The judg- IV. Theſe voyages, and many others, undertaken in 
to form of the cauſe of Car187, carry, no doubt, a ſpecious ap- 
theſe bel. Pearance of piety and zeal; but the impartial and atten- 
ou tive inquirer after truth will find it impoſſible to form 
the ſame favourable judgment of them all, or to applaud, 
withoutdiſtin&ion, the motives that animated theſe labo- 
rious miſſionaries. That the deſigns of ſome of them were 
truly pious, and their characters, without reproach, is 
unqueſtionably certain. But it is equally certain, that 
this was neither the caſe of them all, nor even of the 
greateſt part of them. Many of - them. diſcovered, in 
the courſe of their miniſtry, the moſt turbulent paſſions, 
and diſhonoured the glorious cauſe, in which they were 
engaged by their arrogance and ambition, their avarice 
and cruelty. They abuſed the power, which they had 


wy 
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[5] ALcvini vita Willibrordi in MABILLox, Adis SS. Ord. Benedid. 
i Sæc. iii. part. I. p. 603. Jo. MoLLexi Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p 
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received from the Roman pontiffs, of forming religiousC » x t.. 

eſtabliſhments among the ſuperſtitious nations; and, in- VV: | 

ſtead of gaining ſouls to Cur 1sT, they uſurped a deſ- 

potic dominion over their oblequious proſelytes : and 

exerciſed a princely authority over the countries where | 1 

their miniſtry had been ſucceſsful. Nor are we to con- 1 

ſider, as entirely groundleſs, the ſuſpicions of thoſe who A 

allege, that many of the monks, deſirous of rule and 

authority, concealed their vices under the maſk of re- 

ligion, and endured, for a certain time, the auſterities 

of a rigid mortification and abſtinence, merely with a 

view to riſe in the church to the epiſcopal dignity. TE 
V. The converſion of the Jews ſeemed at a ſtand in Me Jews 

this century; few or none of that obſtinate nation em- embrace | 

braced the goſpel in conſequence of an inward con vie- iſtiaaity. 

tion of its truth, though in many places they were bar- 

barouſly compelled by the Chriſtians, to make an out- 

ward and feigned profeſſion of their faith in CHRIST. 

The emperor HER acLivs incenſed againſt that miſerable 

people by the inſinuations, as it is ſaid, of the Chriſtian 

doctors, perſecuted them in a cruel manner, and ordered 

multitudes of them to be inhumanly dragged into the 

Chriſtian churches, in order to be baptized by violence 

and compulſion [& J. The ſame odious method of con- 

verting was practiſed in Spain and Gaul, by the mo- 

narchs of thoſe nations, againſt which even the biſhops 

of Rome expreſſed their diſpleaſure and indignation. 

Such were the horrid and abominable practices to which 

an ignorance of the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and the 

barbarous genius of this age led the heralds of that 

divine religion, which was deſigned to ſpread abroad 

CHARITY upon earth, and to render mankind truly and 

rationally FREE. 1 


I Eur cn Amales Ecclefiaft. Alexandr. tom. ü. p. 212. 
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CHAP. Il 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


Cznr7T. 


I. 1 Chriſtians ſuffered leſs in this, than in the 
VII. 


preceding centuries. They were ſometimes 
perſecuted by the Perſian monarchs, but ſtill recovered 
their former tranquillity after tranſitory ſcenes of violence 
and oppreſſion. In England, the new converts to 
Chriſtianity ſuffered various calamities under the petty 
kings, who governed in thoſe boiſterous times; but 
thele kings embraced the goſpel themſelves, and then 
the ſufferings of the Chriſtians ceaſed. In the eaſtern 
countries, and particularly in Syria and Paleſtine, the 
Jews, at a certain times, attacked the Chriſtians with 
a mercileſs fury [I]; but, however, with fo little ſuc- 
_ ceſs, that they always had reaſon to repent of their 
temerity, which was ſeverely chaſtized. It is true, the 
church had other enemies, even thoſe, who, under the 
treacherous profeſſion of Chriſtianity, were laying ſecret 
ſchemes for the reſtoration of Paganiſm; but they were 
too weak and too inconſiderable to form any attempts 

that could endanger the Chriſtian cauſe. | 
REN II. But a new and moſt powerful enemy to the Chril- 
appear. tian cauſe ſtarted up in Arabia A. D. 612, under the 
reign of HeRacLivs. This was Manower, an illi 
terate man [n], but endowed by nature with the moſt 
| flowing 


[1] EuTycy1l Annales, tom. ii, p. 236, Jo. Hens, Horru- 
oERI Hiftoria Orientalis, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 129. . 
lx] ManomerT himſelf expreſly declared, that he was totally igno- 
rant of all branches of learning and ſcience, and was even unable 
either to write or read: and his followers have drawn from this igno- 
rance an argument in favour of · the divinity of his miſſion, and of th: 
religion he taught. It is, however, ſcarcely credible, that his ignoranct 
was ſuch as it is here deſcribed, and ſeveral of his ſe& have called in 
queſtion the declarations of their chief relating to this point, vet 
CryarDin, Voyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. If we conſider thit 


ManoMET cartied on, for a conſiderable time, a ſucceſsful commer 
| i 
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flowing and attractive eloquence, and with a vaſt and CEN r. 


penetrating genius [x], diſtinguiſhed alſo by the advan- 
tages he enjoyed from the place of his birth, which ad- 


ded a luſtre to his name and his undertakings. This 


adventurous impoſtor declared publicly, that he was 
commiſſioned, by God, to deſtroy polytheiſm and ido- 
latry, and then to reform, firſt the religion of the Ara- 


bians, and afterwards the Jewiſh and Chriſtian worſhip. 


For theſe purpoſes he delivered a new law, which is 
known by the name of the Koran [o], or Alcoran ; and 
having gained ſeveral victories over his enemies, he 
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compelled an incredible multitude of perſons, both in 


in Arabia, and the adjacent countries, this alone will convince us, that 


he muſt have been, in ſome meaſure, inſtruQed in the arts of reading, 
writing, andarithmetic, with the knowledge of which a merchant can- 
hot diſpenſe. „ | 

[a] The wtiters, to whom we are indebted for accounts of the life 
and religion of MAHOME T, are enumerated by FaBricius, in his 


Delectus et Syllabus argumentor. pro weritate relig. Chriſtiane, cap, IL. p. 


733. To which we may add, BouLAIxvILLIERS, Vie de Mabomet 
publiſhed at London, in 8y®, in the year 1730, and which deſerves ra- 
ther the character of a romance, than of a hiſtory. GAG VIER, Vie 
de Mahomet, publiſhed at Amſterdam, in two volumes in 8v?, in 1732, 
and commendable both for the learning and candour with which it ap- 
pears to have been compoſed ; and, above all, the moſt learned and ju- 
dicious Sa LRS Preliminary diſcourſe, prefixed to his Engliſh tran/iation of 
the Koran, F. 2. p. 37. ons 

[9] For an account of the Koran, ſee principally the learned Sar.z's 
Preface to his Engliſh tranſlation of that work. See alſo VerToT's 
Diſc ours ſur ! Alcoran, which is ſubjoined to the third volume of his 
Hiftory of the Knights of Malta, and CHARDIx's Voyages en Perſe, tom. 


il. p. 281, The book, which the Mahometans, call the Koran, or 


Alcoran, is compoſed of ſeveral papers and diſcourſes of Manower, 


| which were diicovered and collected after his death, and is by no means 


that ſame /aw, whoſe excellence Manomer vaunted fo highly. That 
ſome parts of the true Koran may be copied in the modern one is indeed 
very poſſible ; but that the Koran or Law, given by MaROMuET to the 
Arabians, is entirely ditin from the modern Alcoran is manifeſt from 
this, that in the latter, ManomeT appeals to and extols the former, 
and therefore they muſt be two different compoſitions. May it not be 
conjectured, that the true Koran was an Arabic poem which Manomer 
recited to his followers without giving it to them in writing, ordering 
them only to commit it to their memory. Such were the laws of the 
Druids in Gaul, and ſuch alſo thoſe of the Indians, which the Bramins 
receive by oral tradition, and get by heart. 


I 2 Nh Arabia 
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CEN r. Arabia and the neighbouring nations, to receive his doc- 
trine, and range themſelves under his ſtandards. Ela- 
ted with this rapid and unexpected ſucceſs, he extended 
yet further his ambitious views, and formed the vaſt 

and arduous project of founding an empire. Here 

4 again, ſucceſs crowned his adventurous efforts; and his 

(i. 8 plan was executed with ſuch intrepidity and impudence, 

1 that he died maſter of all Arabia, beſides ſeveral adja- 

Wh Cent provinces. 

| wWutjudg- [IL It is, perhaps, impoſſible at this time, to form 

T bodo ſuch an accurate judgment of the character, views, and 

Mahomet. conduct of MAHOMET, as would entirely ſatisfy the cu- 

rioſity of a ſagacious inquirer after truth. To give en- 
tire credit to the Grecian writers in this matter, 1s 
neither prudent nor ſafe, ſince their bitter reſentment 
againſt this hoſtile invader led them to invent, without 
ſcruple or heſitation, fables and calumnies to blacken 
his character. The Arabians, on the other hand, are 
as little to be truſted to; as their hiſtorians are deſtitute 
of veracity and candour, conceal the vices and enor- 
mities of their chief, and repreſent him as the moſt 
divine perſon that ever appeared upon earth, and as the 
beſt gift of God to the world. Add to this, that a con- 
ſiderable part of Mayowmer's life, and indeed that part 
of it that would be the moſt proper to lead us to a true 
knowledge of his character, and of the motives from 
which he acted 1s abſolutely unknown. It 1s highly pro- 
bable, that he was ſo deeply affected with the odious 
and abominable ſuperſtition which diſhonoured his 
country, that it threw him into a certain fanatical diſ- 
order of mind, and made him really imagine that he 
was lupernaturally commiſſioned to reform the religion 
of the Arabians, and to reſtore among them the worſhip 
of one God. It is, however, at the ſame time, un- 
doubtedly evident, that, when” he faw his enterprize 
crowned with the deſired ſucceſs, he made uſe of im- 
pious frauds to eſtabliſh the work he had fo happily be- 
gun, deluded the giddy and credulous multitude by 
various artifices, and even forged celeſtial viſions to con- 
firm his authority and remove the difficulties that fre- 
quently 


— 


with impunity [y]. The religion which Mayomer 
_ taught is certainly different from what it would have 


vis. Whether Manon r was a fanatic, or an impoſtor ? See 


of Syria, Perſia and Egypt by the Saracens, vol. i. p. 62. SALE's Preface 


quently aroſe in the courſe of his affairs. This mixture C x n x. 
of impoſture is, by no means, incompatible with a ſpirit VII. 
of enthuſiaſm ; for the fanatic, through the unguided . 
warmth of zeal, looks often upon the artifices, that are | 
uſeful to his cauſe, as pious and acceptable to the ſu- 
preme being, and therefore deceives when he can do it 


been, if he had met with no oppoſition, in the propa- 
gation of his opinions. The difficulties he had to en- 
counter obliged him to yield, in ſome reſpects, to the 
reigning ſyſtems ; the obſtinate attachment of the 
Arabians to the religion of their anceftors on the one 
hand, and the fond hope of gaining over to his cauſe 
both the Jews and Chriſtians on the other, engaged, no 
doubt, this ſanatical impoſtor to admit into his ſyſtem 
ſeveral tenets, which he would have rejected without he- 
ſitation, had he been free from the reſtraints of ambi- 
tion and artifice. h „ 
IV. The rapid ſucceſs, which attended the propa- T0 
gation of this new religion, was owing to cauſes that o boted ts 
are plain and evident, and muſt remove, or rather pre- tbe rapid 
vent, our ſurprize, when they are attentively conſidered, the Mebo- 
The terror of Manomer's arms, and the repeated vic- Ten rele 
tories which were gained by him and his ſucceſſors, * 
were, no doubt, the irreſiſtable argument that perſuaded 
ſuch multitudes to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to 
his dominion. Beſides, his law was artfully and mar- 
yellouſly adapted to the corrupt nature of man; and, 
in a more particular manner, to the manners and opini- 
ons of the eaſtern nations, and the vices to which they 
were naturally addicted: for the articles of faith which 
it propoſed were few in number, and extremely ſimple , 


and the duties it required were neither many, nor diffi- 


[o] This, methinks, is the beſt way of adjuſting the controverſy that 
has been carried on by ſome learned men upon this curious queſtion, 


BaryLe's Dictionary, at the article MayomeT. OckLeys's Congue/t 


to his tranſlation of the Alcoran, F 2. p. 39. 
| : L1z3 cult, 


Cxnr. cult, nor ſuch as were incompatible with the empire of 


The treat- V. After the death of MAHOMET, which happened 


-* hs Chit 
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VII. appetites and paſſions [q]. It is to be obſerved further, 
that the groſs ignorance, under which the Arabians, 
Syrians, Perſians, and the greateſt part of the eaſtern 
nations, laboured at this time, rendered many an eaſy 
prey to the artifice and eloquence of this bold adven- 
turer. To theſe cauſes of the progreſs of Mahometiſm, 
we may add the bitter diſſenſions and cruel animoſities 
that reigned among the Chriſtian ſects, particularly the 
Greeks, Neſtorians, Eutychians, and Monophylites, 
diſſenſions that filled a great part of the eaſt with carnage, 
aſſaſſinations, and ſuch deteſtable enormities, as ren- 
dered the very name of Chriſtianity odious to many. 
We might add here, that the Monophyſites and Neſto- 
rians, full of reſentment againſt the Greeks, from whom 
they had ſuffered the bittereſt and moſt injurious treat- 
ment, aſſiſted the Arabians in the conqueſt of ſeveral 
\. provinces [x], into which, of conſequence, the religion 
of MAHi MEH was afterwards introduced. Other cauſes 
of the ſudden progreſs of that religion, will naturally 
occur to ſuch as conſider attentively its ſpirit and genius, 
and the ſtate of the world at this time. 


ment which A. D. 622, his followers, led on by an amazing intrepidi- 
tians receive ty, And a fanatical fury, and aſſiſted, as we have already 
the obſerved, by thoſe Chriſtians whom the Greeks had 
tas, treated with ſuch ſeverity, extended their conqueſts 
beyond the limits of Arabia, and ſubdued Syria, Perſia, 

Egypt, and other countries under their dominion. On 

the other hand, the Greeks exhauſted with civil diſcords, 

and wholly occupied by inteſtine troubles, were unable 

to ſtop theſe intrepid conquerors in their rapid career. 

For ſome time theſe enthuſiaſtic invaders uſed their 

proſperity with moderation, and treated the Chriſtians, 

and particularly thoſe among them who rejected the 


t] See ReLanD. De religiane Mahumedica. SalE's Preliminary 
Diſcourſe. | 7 | | 

[r] See OcxLevs's Congueſt of Syria, Perſia, and Egypt by the Sara- 
cent the firſt part of which was publiſhed at London, in the year 1708, 


and the ſecond in 1717. 
| $i decrees 


— be, 
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decrees of the councils of Epheſus and Chalcedon, with C 2 x rx. 


the utmoſt indulgence and lenity. But as an uninter- 
rupted courſe of ſucceſs and proſperity renders, too 


generally corrupt, mortals infolent and imperious, fo 


the moderation of this victorious ſect degenerated, by 
degrees, into ſeverity ; and they treated the Chriſtians, 
at length, rather like ſlaves, than citizens, loading 


them with unſupportable taxes, and obliging them to 
ſubmit to a variety of vexatious and oppreſſive mea- 


ſures. a | . 
VI. The progreſs, however, of this triumphant ſect 
received a conſiderable check, by the civil diſſenſions 


which aroſe among them immediately after the death of 
MAHOMET. ABUBEKER and Ali, the former the 


father-in-law, and the latter the ſon-in-law of this pre- 
tended prophet, aſpired both to ſucceed him in the em- 
pire which he had erected. Upon this aroſe a tedious 
and cruel conteſt, whoſe flame reached to ſucceeding 
ages, and produced that ſchiſm which divided the Ma- 
hometans into two great factions, whoſe ſeparation not 
only gave riſe to a variety of opinions and rites, but al- 
ſo excited the moſt implacable hatred, and the moſt 
deadly animoſities. Of theſe factions, the one acknow- 
ledged ABuBEKER as the true calif, or ſucceſſor of 
ManoMerT, and its members were diſtinguiſned by the 
name of Sonnites; while the other adhered to Ali, and 
were known by the title of Schiites [5s]. Both however 
adhered to the Alcoran as a divine law, and the rule of 
faith and manners ; to which, indeed, the former ad- 


ded, by way of interpretation, the /onna, 1. e. a certain 


law which they looked upon as deſcended from Mano- 
MET by oral tradition, and which the Schiites refuſed to 
admit. Among the Sonnites, or followers of ABuBr- 
KER, We are toreckon the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, 
Africans, and the greateſt part of the Indian Mahome- 
tans ; whereas the Perſians, and the ſubjects of the 
Grand Mogul are generally conſidered as the followers 


[s] See ReLann, De religione Turcica, lib. i. p. 36. 70. 74. 85. 


CnaRbix's Vogage en Perſe, tom. ii. p. 236. 
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Cznr. of Att; though the latter indeed ſeem rather to obſerve 
VII. a ſtrict neutrality i in this conteſt. 

Beſides theſe two grand factions, there are other ſub- 

ordinate ſects among the Mahometans, which diſpute 
with warmth concerning ſeveral points of religion, 
though without violating the rules of mutual toleration 
[:]. Of theſe ſects there are four, which far ſurpaſs the 
reſt in Point of reputation and i importance. 
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CHAPTER L 


Concerning the tate of letters and philoſophy during this 
century. 


— — 
\ * wot” — . 
m_—_ 


Wk — of I. O THING can equal the ignorance and dark- 
3 neſs that reigned in this century; the moſt 
impartial and accurate account of which will appear in- 

credible to thoſe who are unacquainted with the produc- 

tions of this barbarous period. Any remains of learning 

and philoſophy that yet ſurvived, were, a few par- 

ticular caſes excepted, to be found principally among 

0 the Latins, in the obſcure retreats of cloiſtered monks. 
We The monaſtic inſtitutions prohibited the election of any 
=o | abbot to the head of a convent, who was not a man of 
1 learning, or, at leaſt, endowed with a tolerable meaſure 
„ of the erudition of the times. The monks were obliged 
1 3 to conſecrate certain hours every day to reading and 
5 | ſtudy : and, that they might improve this appointment 
' — x moſt advantageous purpoſes, there were, in moſt 
of the monaſteries, ſtated times marked out, at which 


*- 


[7] For an account of the Mahometan ſects, ſee Hor r iu. Hifor, 

Orient. lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 340. Ricaur, Etat de Þ. Empire Ottoman. 

livr. ii. p. 242. Chaxbix's Voyage en Perſe, tom. Ul. p. 236. Gary's 
9 Difeonrſe 5 8. p. 25 1. 


they 
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they were to aſſemble in order to communicate to each Cx Nr. 
other the fruits of their ſtudy, and to diſcuſs the matters VII. 
upon which they had heen reading [a]. The youth TT 
alſo, who were deſtined for the ſervice of the church, 

were obliged to prepare themſelves for their miniſtry 

by a diligent application to ſtudy , and in this they 

were directed by the monks, one of whoſe principal 
occupations it was to preſide over the education of the 

riſing prieſthood. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that all theſe in- 
ſtitutions were of little uſe to the advancement of ſolid 
learning, or of rational theology, becauſe very few in 
_ thoſe days were acquainted with the true nature of the 
liberal arts and ſciences, or with the important ends 
which they were adapted to ſerve; and the greateſt 
part of thoſe who were looked upon as learned men, 

threw away their time in reading the marvellous lives of 
a parcel of fanatical ſaints, inſtead of employing it in 
the peruſal of well-choſen and excellent authors. They, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt by their taſte and 
genius, carried their ſtudies little further than the works 
of AuGusTIN and GRECOR VU the GreamT, and it is of 
ſcraps collected out of theſe two writers, and patched 
together without much uniformity, that the beſt pro- 
ductions of this century are entirely compoſed. 

II. The ſciences enjoyed no degree of proteQion, at The igns- 
this time, from kings and princes, nor did they owe + 
any thing to men of high and eminent ſtations in the 

empire. On the other hand, the ſchools which had 

been committed to the care and inſpection of the biſhops, 
whoſe ignorance and indolence were now become enor- 
| mous, began to decline apace, and were, in many 
places, fallen into ruin [BJ. The biſhops in general 
were ſo 1lliterate, that few of that body were capable of 
| 


compoſing the diſcourſes which they delivered to the 

people. Such of them, as were not totally deſtitute of 
genius, compoſed out of the writings of Aucusrin 
' and GREGORY a certain number of inſipid homilies, 


| [a] See Marton, Aa SS. Ord. Benedicti. tom. ii. p. 499. 5 13. 
10 * vire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 428. 


which 
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QA r. which they divided between themſelves and their ſtupid 


VII. 


collegues, that they might not be obliged through inca- 


L 


pacity to diſcontinue preaching the doctrines of Chriſti- 


anity to their people, as appears evident by the exam- 
ples of CxsaR1vs biſhop of Arles, and ELoi biſhop of 
Noyon [c]. There is yet extant a ſummary of theologi. 
ar doctrine, which was unſkilfully compiled by Taion 
biſhop of Saragoſſa, from the writings of AucusTiN and 
GREGORY ; and which was ſo highly exalted in this illi- 
terate age, that its author was called, by the reſt of the 
biſhops, the true ſalt of the earth, and a divine light 
that was ſent to illuminate the world [d]. Many ſuch 
inſtances of the ignorance and barbarity of this century 
will occur to thoſe who have any acquaintance with the 
writers it produced, England, it 1s true, was happier 
in this reſpect than the other nations of Europe, which 
was principally owing to TaHEoDoRE of Tarſus, of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, who was 
appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, and contributed 
much to introduce, among the Engliſh, a certain taſte 
for literary purſuits, and to excite in that kingdom a 
zeal for the advancement of learning [e]. 


The Sciences III. In Greece, the fate of the ſciences was truly la- 


into barbari · 
ty and cor- 


_ ryption, 


d und ibe ant ef mentable. A turgid eloquence, and an affected pomp 


writing ſunk 


and ſplendor of ſtyle, which caſt a perplexing obſcurity 
over ſubjects, in themſelves the moſt clear and perſpi- 
cuous, was now the higheſt point of perfection to which 


both proſe writers and poets aſpired. The Latin elo- 


quence was till vaſtly below that of the Greeks it 


had not ſpirit enough even to be turgid, and, a few 


compoſitions excepted, was ſunk to the very loweſt de- 
gree of barbarity and corruption. Both the Greek and 
Latin writers, who attempted hiſtorical compoſitions, 
degraded moſt miſerably that important ſcience. Mos. 


[(c) In the original we read ELtcivs "Noviomagenfi 5s, which is a miſ- 
take either of the author or printer. It is probable, that Nowiomagen- 
is has ſlipt from the pen of Dr. Mosne1m, in the place of Noviods- 
nenfis ; for ELo1 was biſhop of Nayon, and not of NMimuegen.] 

[4d] MaziLLon. Analeda weteris vi, tom. i. p. 42. 

fe] WIIxINs's Concilia Magna Britannie, tom. i. p. 42. Con- 
MING11 Amtiquitas, Academice, p. 277. 3 

cHUs 


1 


( 
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d cxus and SoPHRoN1us among the former; and among Cu ur. 
a- the latter BrxAuLto, Jonas an Hibernian, Aupoenus, VII. 
1 Dapo, and AD AMANN US, wrote the lives of ſeve— 
1- ral ſaints; or rather a heap of inſipid and ridiculous fa- 
tf bles, void of the leaſt air of probability, and without 
the ſmalleſt tincture of eloquence. The Greeks re- 
N IF Jated, without diſcernment or choice, the moſt vulgar 
d reports that were handed about concerning the events 
of ancient times: and hence that multitude of abſurd 
© FF fables, which the Latins afterwards copied from them 
CE with the utmoſt avidity. | 
h IV. Among the Latins philoſophy was at its loweſt The fate of 
Y Þ ebb. If there were any that retained ſome. faint reluc- Pio. 
'E WU tance to abandon it entirely, ſuch confined their ſtudies | 
to the writings of Bog Is and Cass10Dorus, from 
h which they committed to memory a certain number 
ni of phraſes and ſentences; and that was all their philo- 
8 W ſophical ſtock. The Greeks, abandoning PLaTo to the 
d monks, gave themſelves entirely up to the direction of 
e ArisrortLE, and ſtudied, with eagerneſs, the ſubtilties 
a of his logic, which were of ſignal uſe in the controver- 
ſies carried on between the Monophyſites, the Neſto- 
a rians, and Monothelites. All theſe different ſects cal- 
P WW led the Stagirite to their aſſiſtance, when they were to 
) 8 plead their cauſe and to defend their doctrines. Hence 
it was, that James, biſhop of Edeſſa, who was a Mo- 
h W nophyſite, tranſlated, in this century, the dialectics of 
of ARIS TorrE into the Syriac language [/]. 


—— 


£ HRP. II 
d Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and its 
) form of government, during this century. 
. FFVHE diſputes about pre-eminence, that had Thediſ rute 
| ſo long ſubſiſted between the biſhops of Rome eminence 
and Conſtantinople, proceeded, in this century, to ſuch between the 
, : . . biſhops of 
violent lengths, as laid the foundations of that deplo- Rome and 
| (73 | e 
; I 


Lf] Ser AGνtπi n! Fiblieb, Oriental, Vatican, tom. l p. 498. 
: : | 1 55 rable 
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nu r. rable ſchiſm, which afterwards ſeparated the Greek and 
VII. Latin churches. The moſt learned writers, and thoſe 
who are moſt remarkable for their knowledge of anti- 
quity, are generally agreed that Boniract III. en- 
gaged Phocas, that abominable tyrant, who waded 
to the imperial throne, through the blood of the empe- 
ror MaUuRIT1Us, to take from the biſhop of Conflan- 
tinople the title of æcumenical, or univerſal biſhop, and 
to confer it upon the Roman pontiff. They relate this, 
however, upon the ſole authority of BARONIuS; for 
none of the ancient writers have mentioned it. If, in- 
deed, we are to give credit to ANaSTas1ius and Paul. 
deacon [g], ſomething like what we have now related 
was traniacted by Phoc as; for when the biſhops of 
Conflantinople maintained that their church was not only 
equal in dignity and authority to that of Rome, but al- 
fo the head of all the Chriſtian churches, this tyrant 
oppoſed their pretenſions and granted the pre-eminence 
to the church of Rome; and thus was the papal ſupre- 

macy firſt introduced. CE rg 
The fupre- II. The Roman pontiffs uſed all forts of methods to 
former ob- Maintain and enlarge the authority and pre-eminence, 
poſed by ma- which they had acquired, by a grant from the moſt odi- 
TE ous tyrant that ever diſgraced the annals of hiſtory, 
We find, however, in the moſt authentic accounts of 
the tranſactions of this century, that not only ſeveral 
emperors and princes, but alſo whole nations, oppoſed 
the ambitious views of the biſhops of Rome. The By- 
zantine hiſtory, and the Formulary of MarcuLevus, 
contain many proofs of the influence, which the civil 
magiſtrate yet retained in religious matters, and of 
the ſubordination of the Roman pontiffs to the regal 
authority. It 1s true, the Roman writers affirm, that 
 ConsTANTINE PoGONATUSs abdicated the privilege of 
confirming, by his approbation, the election of the 
biſhop of that city; and, as a proof of this, they allege : 
paſſage of Ax As rAslus, in which it is ſaid, that, ac- 


[ſe] AnasTaSIUS, De vitis Pontificum. PauL. Diacon. De rebut 
geſlis Longobard. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. in MugATORt Scriptor. rerun 
Tralicar. tom. i. part. I. p. 46. 


cording 


Chap. II. of te CHURCH. 
cording to an edict of Poco Arus, the pontiff, whoC mn M r. 


ſhould be elected, was to be ordained immediately, and 


without the leaſt delay [H]. But every one mult ſee, 
that this paſlage is inſufficient to prove what theſe wri- 


ters aſſert with ſuch confidence. It is however certain, 


that this emperor abated, ſome ſay, remitted the ſum; 
which, ſince the time of THEODOR 1c, the biſhops of 
Rome had been obliged to pay to the imperial treaſury 
before they could be ordained, or have their election 
confirmed [7]. 

The ancient Britons and Scots perſiſted long in the 
maintenance of their religious liberty; and neither the 
threats nor promiſes of the legates of Rome could en- 
gage them to ſubmit to the decrees and authority of the 
ambitious pontiff, as appears manifeſtly from the teſti- 
mony of Bepg. The churches of Gaul and Spain at- 
tributed as much authority to the biſhop of Rome, as 
they thought ſuitable to their own dignity; and con- 
ſiſtent with their intereſts; nay, even in Italy, his ſu- 
preme authority was obſtinately rejected, ſince the bi- 
ſhop of Ravenna, and other prelates, refuſed an im- 


plicit ſubmiſſion to his orders [4]. Beſides all this, mul- 
titudes of private perſons expreſſed publicly, and with- 


out the leaſt heſitation, their abhorrence of the vices, 
and particularly of the lordly ambition of the Roman 
pon'iffs ; and it is/highly probable, that the Waldenſes 
or Vaudois had already in this century, retired into the 
vallies of Piedmont, that they might be more at their 


[6] AnasTas11 wit. Pontif. in Bened. p. 146, in MUrRa TOR. Scrip- 
tor. rerum Italicar. tom. iii. N 

[i] Ax As TAS. wit. Pontif. in Agalbone, p. 144. compared with 
Mascovii Hit. German. tom. ii. p. 121. in the annotations. [lt will 
not be amiſs to obſerve here, that by the ſame edit, which diminiſh- 
ed the ordination-money paid by the biſhops of Rome to the emperor, 


ConsranTing reſumed the power of confirming the election of 


the pope, which his predeceſſors had inveſted in the exarchs of Rdven- 
na; ſo that the biſhop ele& was not to be ordained till his election was 
notified to the court of Conflantineple, and the imperial decree confirin- 
15 it was received by the electors at Rome. See ANASTAS1Us, his 
life of Ac AT HO.]! | 

[#] See Geppes, Miſcellaneous Tradts, tom. ii. p. 6. 
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liberty to oppoſe the tyranny of thoſe imperious pre- 
lates [II. | / 
. progreſs of vice among the ſubordinate ru- 
lers and miniſters of the church was. at this time, truly 
deplorable; neither biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, nor 
even the cloiſtered monks, were exempt from the gene- 
ral contagion, as appears from the unanimous confeſſion 
of all the writers of this century, that are worthy of cre- 
dit. In thoſe very places, that were conſecrated to the 
advancement of piety, and the ſervice of God, there 


was little elſe to be ſeen than ghoſtly ambition, inſatia- 


ble avarice, pious frauds, intolerable pride, and a ſu- 
percilious contempt of the natural rights of the people, 
with many other vices ſtil] more enormous. There 
reigned alſo in many places the moſt bitter diſſenſions 
between the biſhops and the monks. The former had 


employed the greedy hands of the latter to augment 


the epiſcopal treaſure, and to draw contributions from 


all parts to ſupport them in their luxury, and the in- 


dulgence of their luſts. The monks perceiving this, 


and alſo unwilling to ſerve the biſhops in ſuch a diſho- 


nourable character, fled for refuge to the emperors and 


princes, under whoſe civil juriſdiction they lived; and 


afterwards, for their further ſecurity, had recourſe to 
the protection of the Roman pontiff n]. This protec- 
tion they readily obtained, and the imperious pontiffs, 
always fond of exerting their authority, exempted, by 
degrees, the monaſtic orders from the juriſdiction of the 
biſhops. The monks, in return for this important ſer- 
vice, devoted themſelves wholly to advance the intereſts, 


and to maintain the dignity of the biſhop of Rome. 


They made his cauſe their own, and repreſented him 
as a fort of God to the ignorant multitude, over whom 
they had gained a prodigious aſcendant by the notion 


[1] See AxToixs Lee's Hiftire der Egliſes Vauchiſe, lirr. i. p 


15. 
[m] See Launoil Aſertio inguiſitionis in Chartam Immunitatis 0. 
Germani, Opp. tom. iii. pait. I. p. 50. Baruzir Miſcellan, tom. i. 
p. 159. tom. iv, p. 168. MuxzaTorii Antiqu, Italic. tom. ii. p. 944 
SE. 
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that generally prevailed of the ſanCtity of the monaſtic c 


order. It is, at the ſame time, to be obſerved, that 
this immunity of the monks was a fruitful ſource of li- 
centiouſneſs and diſorder, and occaſioned the greateſt 


part of the vices with which they were afterwards fo 
juſtly charged. Such, at leaſt, is the judgment of the 


beſt writers upon this ſubject [u]. 


IV. In the mean time the monks were every where in ne gate of 
high repute, and their cauſe was accompanied with the the monks. 
moſt ſurprizing ſucceſs, particularly among the Latins, 


through the protection and favour of the Roman pon- 


tiff, and their phariſaical affectation of uncommon piety 


and devotion. The heads of families ſtriving to ſurpaſs 


each other in their zeal for the propagation and advance- 


ment of monkery, dedicated their children to God by 
ſhutting them up in convents, and devoting them to a 
ſolitary life, which they looked upon as the higheſt fe- 


licity [o]; nor did they fail to ſend with theſe innocent 
victims a rich dowry. Abandoned profligates, who had 


paſſed their days in the moſt enormous purſuits, and 
whoſe guilty conſciences filled them with terror and re- 
morſe, were comforted with the deluſive hopes of ob- 
taining pardon, and making atonement for their crimes, 
by leaving the greateſt part of their fortune to ſome mo- 
naſtic ſociety. Multitudes, impelled by the unnatural 
dictates of a gloomy ſuperſtition, deprived their chil- 
dren of fertile lands and rich patrimonies, in favour of 
the monks, by whoſe prayers they hoped to render the 
deity propitious. Several eccleſiaſtics laid down rules 
for the direction of the monaſtic orders. Thoſe among 
the Latins, who undertook this pious taſk, were Fr uc- 
TUoSUS, Is1DoRE, JoHanies GERUNDINENSIsS, and Co- 
LUMBA [p]. The rule of diſcipline, preſcribed by St. 
B:iNEDiCT, was not as yet ſo univerſally followed as to 
exclude all others. 


[n] See Launon Examen privi ægii S. Germani, tom. iii. part. I. p. 
282. WirLkins's Concilia Magnæ Britaniæ, tom. i. p. 43, 44. 49, 
&. | Fo 5 | 

[0] Gervars, Hiſtoire de Þ Abbe Sager, tom. i. p. 9-16. 

[p) Luca HorsrENII Codex Regular. toin, ii. p. 225. 
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V. The writers of this age, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their genius or erudition, were very few in 


— —— number. Among the Greeks, the firſt rank is due to 


The Greek 
writers. 


Maximus, a monk, who diſputed, with great obſtina- 


cy and warmth; againſt the Monothelites, compoſed 


ſome illuſtrations upon the Holy Scriptures, and was, 
upon the whole, a man of no mean capacity, though 
unhappy through the impatience and violence of his na- 
tural temper. 5 
Isvchius, biſhop of Jeruſalem, explained ſeveral 
books of ſcripture [q]; and left behind him ſeveral Ho- 
milies, and ſome productions of leſs importance. 
DokoTHEvUs, abbot of Paleſtine, acquired a conſidera- 


ble name by his A/cetic Diſſertations, in which he laid 


down a plan of monaſtic life and manners. 
AN Iochus, a monk of SaBa in Paleſtine, and a 

monk of a very ſuperſtitious complexion, compoſed a 

Pandeft of the Holy Scriptures, 1. e. a ſummary or ſyſ- 


tem of the Chriſtian doctrine, which is by no means 
| worthy of the higheſt commendation. 


SoPHRONIUS, biſhop of Feruſalem, was rendered il- 


luſtrious, and attracted the veneration of ſucceeding 


ages by the controverſies he carried on againſt thoſe who, 
at this time, were branded with the name of Heretics; 
and particularly againſt the Monothelites of whoſe doc- 
trine he was the firſt oppoſer, and alſo the fomenter of 
the diſpute which it occaſioned [7]. 

There are yet extant ſeveral Homilies, attributed to 
AnDREw biſhop of Cete, which are deſtitute of true 
piety and eloquence, and which are moreover conſider- 
ed by ſome writers as entirely ſpurious. 

GurtGory, ſurnamed Pis IDEs, deacon of Conſtan- 


= tinople, beſides the Hiſtory of Heraclius and the Avares, 
compoſed ſeveral poems, and other pieces of too little 


moment to deſerve mention. = 
Tu robo E, abbot of Raithu, publiſhed a book, which 


is ſtill extant, againſt thoſe ſects who ſeemed to 1ntro- 


[4] See S1moN Critique de la Bibliotbegue des Auteurs Ecclefiaſtique 
de M. Do Pix, tom. i. p. 261. | 

l]; See the Ada Sanforum, tom. ii. Martii ad d. xi. p. 65. 4 
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duce corrupt innovations into the Chriſtian religion by cz ur. 


their doctrine relating to the perſon of Caurtsr. 

VI. Among the Latin writers a certain number were 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their ſuperior abilities. IL- 
DEFONSE, archbiſhop of Toledo, was reputed for his 
learning ; the Spaniards however, attribute to him with- 
out foundation, certain treatiſes concerning the Virgin 
Maiy [5s]. | 1 

We have yet extant Two books of Epiſtles, written by 
DesI!DER1Us, biſhop of Cabors, and publiſhed by the 
learned CANislus. 

EL1G1vs, or ELol, biſhop of Limoges, left behind 
him ſeveral Homilies, and ſome other productions. 

Ma &CULF, a Gallic monk, compoſed Tivo books 9 
eccleſiaſtical forms, which are highly valuable, as they 
are extremely proper to give us a juſt idea of the deplo- 
rable ſtate of religion and learning in this century 

_ ALDHELM, an Engliſh prelate, compoſed ſeveral poems 
Concerning the Chriſtian life, which exhibit but indiffe- 
rent marks of genius and faney [u]. 

JorIAN PoukRIUs confuted the Jews, and acquired 
a name by ſeveral other produCtions, which are neither 
worthy of much applauſe, nor of utter contempt. To 
all theſe we might add Cxxscoxtus, whoſe Abridgment 
of the canons is well known; FREDEGAR1Us the hiſto- 
rian; and a few others... | 


I] See the A4a Sandorum, Januar. tom. ii. p. 535. 

[1] Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p 565 ö 77 
 [(«) This prelate certainly deſerved a more honourable mention than 
is here made of him by Dr. MosnEIM. His poetical talents were 
by no means the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his character. He was 
profoundly veiſed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon languages. He 
appeared alſo with dignity in the paſchal controverſy, that ſo long di- 
vided the Saxon and Britiſh churches. See ColLIER's Eccleftaſtical 

if. vol. i. p. 121. 5 
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Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this 
century. | 


The deplora-I, TN this barbarous age, religion lay expiring under 
2 15 a motley and enormous heap of ſuperſtitious in- 
ventions, and had neither the courage nor the force to 
raiſe her head, or to diſplay her native charms, to a 
darkened and deluded world. In the earlier periods of 


the church, the worſhip of Chriſtians was confined to 


the one ſupreme God, and his ſon Jesvs CHRISH: but 
the Chriſtians of this century multiplied the objects of 
their devotion, and paid homage to the remains of the 
true crols, to the images of ſaints, and to bones, whole 
real owners were extremely dubious [ww]. The primi- 
tive Chriſtians, in order to excite men to a courſe of 
piety and virtue, ſet before them that heavenly ſtate, 
and thoſe manfions of miſery, which the goſpel has re- 
vealed as the different por tions of the righteous and 
the wicked: while the Chriſtians of this century talked 
of nothing elſe but a certain fire, which effaced the ſtains 
of vice, and purified ſouls from their corruption. The 
former taught that Cur isT, by his ſufferings and death, 
[w] It will not be amiſs to quote here # remarkable paſſage out of 
The life of 5t. Ex161Us, or ELo1, biſhop of Noyon,' which is to be 
found in Dacuer1vus's Spricilegium weter. Scriptor. tom. ii. p. 92. This 
paſſage, which is very proper to give us a juft idea of the piety of 
this age, is as follows: Huic ſanctiſſimo viro inter cætera virtutum 
e ſuarum miracula id am a Domino conceſſum erat, ut ſanctorum 
martyrum corpora, quæ per tot ſæcula abdita populis hactenus ha- 
% bebantur, eo inveſtigante ac nimio ardore fidei indagante, patefacta 
« proderentur.” It appears by this paſſage, that St. ELoi was a zea- 
lous relick-hunter, and, if we may give credit to the writer of his life, 
he was very ſucceſsful at this kind of game; for he ſmelt and unken- 
neled the carcaſes of St. QuinTin, St. PLATo, St. Cx ISIN, St. 
Cxl5pinlan, St. LuciAx, and many more. The biſhops of this age, 
who were either ambitiouſly deſirous of popular applauſe, or intent 
upon accumulating riches and filling their coffers with the oblations 
of a ſuperſtitious people, pretended to be endowed with a miraculous 
fagacity in diſcovering the bodies of ſaints and martyrs. | 


had 
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had made atonement for the ſins of mortals; the Jatter CE Nr. 
ſeemed, by their ſuperſtitious doctrine, to exclude from VII. 
the kingdom of heaven, ſuch as had not contributed, 
by their offerings, to augment the riches of the clergy, 
or the church {x]. The former were only ſtudious to 
attain to a virtuous ſimplicity of life and manners, 
and employed their principal zeal and diligence in the 

culture of true and genuine piety; while the latter 
placed the whole of religion in external rites and bodi- 
ly exerciſes. The methods alſo of ſolving the difficul- 
ties, and diſſipating the doubts that often aroſe in in- 
quiſitive minds, were of a piece with the reſt of the 
ſuperſtitious ſyſtem that now prevailed. The two great 
and irreſiſtible arguments againſt all doubts, were the 
authority of the church, and the working of miracles: and 
the production of theſe prodigies required no extraor- 
dinary degree of dexterity in an age of ſuch groſs and 
univerſal ignorance, | | * 
II. Few either of the Greeks or Latins applied them- -,..,,;, | 
ſelves to the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures du- tors of the bi 
ring this century. There are yet extant {ome com- Seip 
mentaries of I&Yca us, biſhop of Feru/alem, upon cer- 

| tain books of the Old Teftament, and upon the Epiſile to 


[x] St. Eriervs, or ELo1, expreſſes himſelf upon this matter in 
the following manner: Bonus Chriſtianus eſt, qui ad eccleſiam fre- 
% quenter venit, et ob/ationem, qui in altari Deo offeratur, exhibet ; qui 
“de fruQtibus ſuis non guftat, niſi prius Deo aliquid offerat; qui, 
« quoties ſanctæ folemnitates adveniunt, ante dies plures caſtitatem 
etiam cum propria uxore cuſtodit, ut ſecura conſcientia Domini altare 
accedere poſſit; qui poſtremo ſymbolum vel orationem Dominicam 

** memoriter tenet. — Redimite animas veſtras de pena, dum habetis in 
| poteſtate remedia—oblationes et decimas ecclefiis offerte, luminaria 
| ſanctis locis, juxta quod habetis, exhibete - ad eccleſiam quoque 
b e frequentius convenite, ſanctorum patrocinia humiliter expetite 
% quod fi obſervaveritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante tribunal æterni judicis 
« venientes dicetis: Da, Domine, quia dedimus.” [We lee here a 
a large and ample defcription of the character of a good Chriſtian, in 
which there is not the leaſt mention of the /ove of Cid. reſignation to his 
will, obedience to his laws, or of juſtice, benevolence, and charity towards 
men; in which the whole of religion is made to conſiſt in coming often 
to church, bringing offerings to the altar, lighting candles in conſecrated 
places, and ſuch like vain ſervices. ] | | 
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the Hebrews. Max1mus publiſhed a ſolution of Lxv 
queſtions relating to the Holy Scriptures, and other pro- 
ductions of the ſame nature. JULian PoMERI1US at- 
tempted, but without ſucceſs, to reconcile the ſceming 
contradictions that are to be found in the ſacred writings, 
and to explain the prophecy of Nayum. All theſe 
writers were manifeſtly inferior to the meaneſt expoſi- 
tors of modern times. The Grecian doctors, par ticular- 


ly thoſe who pretended to be initiated in the moſt my- 


ſterious depths of theology, were continually hunting 
after fantaſtic allegories, as is evident from the que/tions 
of Max1mus already mentioned. The Latins on the 
contrary, were ſo diffident of their abilities, that they 
did not dare to enter theſe allegorical labyrinths, but 
contented themſelves with what flowers they could 
pluck out of the rich collections of GREGOR Y and Au- 
GUSTIN. Of this we lee a manifeſt example in PaTE- 
R1US'S Expoſition of the Old and New Teftament, which 
is entirely compiled from the writings of Gatcory 


the GaEAT [y]. Among the interpreters of this 


century, we muſt not forget Thou as biſhop of Hera- 
clea, who gave a ſecond Syriac verſion of all the books 
of the New Teſtament [Z]. 

III. While philoſophy and theology had ſcarcely any re- 
mains of life, any marks of exiſtence among the Latins, 


the Greeks were wholly occupied with controverſies 
about certain particular branches ofreligion, and never 


once thought of reducing all the doctrines of Chriſtiani- 
ty into one regular and rational ſyſtem. It is true, Ax- 
TIOCHUs, a monk of Paleſtine, compoſed a ſhort ſum- 
mary of the Chriſtian doctrine, which he intitled, . The 
pandect of the Holy Scriptures. It is, however, eaſy to 
perceive what fort of an author he was, how void of 


[3] This uſeleſs 8 has been uſually publiſhed with the 
works of Gen the GREAT: in conſequence of which, the Be- 
nedictin monks have inſerted it in their ſplendid edition of the works of 
that pontiff, tom. iv part. II. 

(e] Jos. Siu. As58MANi Biblioth, Orient. Paticas, tom. ii. p. 93, 


94. 
dignity 
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dignity and true judgment, from many circumſtances, C e Mr. 
and particularly, from that ruefnl poem which is ſub- VII. 


Joined to his work, in which he deplores, in lamenta- 
ble ſtrains, the loſs of that precious fragment of the 
true croſs, which is ſaid to have been carried away, by 
the Perſians, among other ſpoils. The moſt elegant and 
judicious ſummary of theology that appeared among the 
Latins in this century, was the Treatiſe of ILD£FoONSE 
de cognitione baptiſmi, which was ſaved by BALuzlus, 
from the ruins of time; a work, indeed, which is not 
extremely neceſſary ſince the impious frauds of ſuper- 
ſtition have been ſo fully brought to light, though it 
contains remarkable proofs, that many of the corrupt 
additions and inventions, which disfigure Chriſtianity in 
the popiſh churches, were not invented till after this 
period [a]. The dry and infipid body of divinity, 
compoſed by T a1o, or Taco, biſhop of Saragoſſa, un- 
der the title of Five books of ſentences, and compiled from 
the writings of GRT GORVY and AuGusTIN, is ſcarcely 
worthy of mention, though, in this century, it was 
conſidered as an admirable and immortal work [#]. 
Several particular branches of doctrine were treated 
by the theological writers of this age: Thus Maximus 
wrote concerning the nature of Theology, and the Ma- 
nifeftation of the ſou in the fleſh, and alſo concerning the 
Two natures in CHRisT; and THEODORE RaAiTHU, com- 
poſed a treatiſe concerning CHRisT's Incarnation. But a 
ſmall acquaintance with the ſtate of learning and reli- 
gion, at this period, will enable us to form a juſt, 


[a] See BALVz II Miſcellanea, tom. vi. p. 1. From the work of 
ILDEFONSUS it appears evident, that the monſtrous doctrine of Tran- 
ſubJiantiation was abſolutely unknown to the Latins in this century. 
dee C. 137. p. 99. that the Holy Scriptures were in the hands of all 
Chriſtians, and were peruſed by them without the leaſt moleſtation * 
or reſtraint, C. 80. p. 59. I.Deronsvs, it is true, is zealous in ba- 
niſaing reaſon and  philoſopby from religious matters; he, how- 
ever, eſtabliſhes the Holy Scriptures and the #ritings of the ancient 4ic- 
tors as the ſupreme tribunals, before which all rheological opinions are 
to be tried, p. 14. 22. ; 

[5] See Mas11Lon Analecta weteris ævi, tom. ii. p. 68. 
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Moral wri- 
ters. 


he renewal 
of peniten- 


tialdiſcipline monly termed, which had been for a long time almoſt 
totally neglected, and enforced it by a body of ſevere 


of Canterbury A. D. 668, formed and executed ſeveral 
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though diſadvantageous, idea of the merit of theſe 
performances, and alſo of their authors. 
IV. The moral writers of this century, and their mi- 
ſerable productions, ſhew too plainly to what a wretch- 
ed itate that noble and important ſcience was now redu- 
ced. Among theſe moraliſts, the firſt rank 1s due to 
DovoTHevs, author of the Aſcetic Diſſertations; MAxi- 
MUS; ALDHELM; H:tsvcnlus; THaLlassius ; and ſome 
others; yet in even their productions, what groveling no- 
tions do we find? What rubbiſn, what an heap of ſuper- 
ſtitious fancies, and how many marks of extravagance, 
perplexity, and doubt? Beſides; the /aity had little rea- 
ſon to complain of the ſeverity of their moral direc- 
tors, whoſe cuſtom it was to reduce all the obli- 
gations of Chriſtianity to the practice of a ſmall 
number of virtues, as appears from ALDBELM's Trea- 
tiſe concerning the eight principal virtues. Nor was the 


neglect of theſe duties attended with ſuch penalties as 


were proper to reſtrain offenders. The falſe notions al- 
ſo, which prevailed in this age, tended much to dimi- 
niſh a juſt ſenſe of the nature and obligation of virtue; 
for the ſolitude of the monaſtic life, though accompa- 
nied with no marks of folid and genuine piety, was 


deemed ſufficient to atone for all forts of crimes, and 


was therefore honoured among the Latins with the title 
of the ſecond baptiſm, which circumſtance, alone, may 
ſerve to ſhew us the miſerable ſtate of Chriſtianity at 
this time. The greateſt part of the Grecian and Orien- 
tal monks laboured to arrive at a ſtate of perfection by 
mere contemplation, and ſtudiouſly endeavoured to form 
their temper and characters after the model of Diox u- 
slus, the chief of the Myſtics. . 1 1 

V. TyeopoR: of Tarſus, a Grecian monk, reſtored 
among the Latins the diſcipline of penance, as it is com- 


laws borrowed from the Grecian canons. This zealous 
prelate, being raiſed beyond his expectation to the (ee 


pious 
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pious and laudable projects; and among other things Ce wr. 
reduced to a regular ſcience, that branch of ecclefiaſti- VII. 
cal law, which is known by the name of penitential di/- 
cipline. He publiſhed a penitential, which was entirely new 
to the Latin world, by which the clergy were taught to 
diſtinguiſhfns into various claſſes, according as they were 
more or leſs heinous, private or public; to judge of 
them and determine the degrees of their guilt by their 
nature and conſequences ; the intention of the offender 
the time and place in which they were committed; and 
the circumſtances with which they were attended. This 
new penitential contained alſo the methods of proceed- 
ing with reſpect to offenders; pointed out the penalties 
that were ſuitable to the various clalles of tranſgreſſions ; 
preſcribed the forms of conſolation, exbortation, and ab- 
. K /olution; and deſcribed, in an ample and accurate man- 
> | ner, the duties and obligations of thoſe who were to 
5 


receive the confeſſions of the penitent ſe]J. This new 
diſcipline, though of Grecian origin, was eagerly adopt- 
ed by the Latin Churches; and, in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, paſled from Britain into all the weſtern provinces, 
. where the book of THeoport became the model of all 
bother penitentials, and was multipled in a vaſt number 
1 of copies. The duration of this dicipline was but tran- 
6 ſitory; for, in the eighth century, it began to decline, 
and was, at length, entirely ſupplanted by, what was 
t called, the new canon of indulgences. | 
Z VI. The doctors, who oppoſed the various ſects, are The tate of 
y ſcarcely worthy of mention, and would deſerve ſtill leſs CR: 
an attentive peruſal, did not their writings contribute to «it 
4 illuſtrate the hiſtory of the times in which they lived. 
Nicias compoſed two books againſt the Gentiles ;, and 
| ProT1ivs informs us, that a certain writer, whole name 


is unknown, embarked in the ſame controverly, and 


- [<] The Penitential of TnEODORxE is yet extant, though maimed and 

imperfeR, in an edition publiſhed at Paris in the year 1979, in to by 

. Pgrir; and enriched with learned diſſertations and notes of the editor. 

6 We have alſo the cxx Capitula Ecclefiaft. IR RO DORI, publiſhed in 

1 Dacnzrvs's Spicilegium, tom. ix. and in the Concilia Haxpui ni, 
tom. it, p 1771. 
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Cu r. ſypported the good cauſe by a prodigious number of 


of Heretics. 


 torious circumſtances of his partial and diſagreeable hiſtory.) 


arguments drawn from ancient records and monuments 
Julian PoukRIUs exerted his polemic talent a- 
gainſt the Jews. The views of TiMoTHEvus were yet 


more extenſive ; for he gave an ample deſcription and 


a laboured confutation of all the various herefies that 
divided the church, in his book Concerning the reception 

As to the diſſenſions of the Catholic Chriſtians among 
themſelves, they produced, at this time, few or no e- 
vents worthy of mention. We ſhall, therefore, only 
obſerve, thatin this century were ſown the ſeeds of thoſe 
fatal diſcords, which rent aſunder the bonds of Chriſtian 
communion between the Greek and Latin churches ; 
Nay, theſe ſeeds had already taken root in the minds 
of the Greeks, to whom the Roman power became 1n- 
ſupportable, and the pretenſions of the ſovereign pon- 
tiff odious. . 

In Britain, warm controverſies concerning baptiſm, 
the tonſure, and particularly the famous diſpute con- 
cerning the time of celebrating the Eaſter feſtival, were 
carried on between the ancient Britains and the new con- 
verts to Chriſtianity, which Au us rid had made among 
the Anglo Saxons [e]. The fundamental doctrines of 
Chriſtianity were not at all affected by theſe controver- 
ſites, which, on that account, were more innocent and 
leſs important than they would have otherwiſe been. 


Ia] Bibliotb. Cod. clxx p. 379. | | 
le] CumMani Epiſtola in Jac. UssERNII Sylloge Epiſtolar. Hiberni- 
car. p 23. Bepz Hiſtoria Ecclefiaſt. gentis Anglor. lib. iii. cap. xxv. 
Wirxixs's Concilia Magnæ Britann. tom i. p. 37. 42. Ada Sandor, 
Februar. tom. iii. p. 21. 84. [See alſo Dr. WAADbwyExs's Eccligfiaſtical 
Hiſtory of England, book IT and III. This hiſtory, which has lately 
appeared, deſerves the higheſt applauſe on account of that noble ſpirit 
of liberty, candour, and moderation that ſeems to have guided the pen 
of the judicious author, It were, at the ſame time, to be wiſhed, 
that this elegant hiſtorian bad leſs avoided citing authorities, and been 
a little more laviſh of that erudition which he is known to poſſeſs ; for 
then, after having ſurpaſſed Col LIER in all other reſpects, he would 
have equalled him in that depth and learning, which are the only meri- 


Beſide, 


ꝛMꝛ üR—ä—ä—ät4é— ! . — — — —ä—6ꝓö—n— 
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| I- FN the council of Conſtantinople, which was called Religions 


and inſtitutions, as if it was an eſſential mark of their 
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Beſides, they were entirely terminated, in the eighth CE r. 


century, in favour of the Anglo-Saxons, by the Bene- VIE _ N 
dictine monks (FJ. — — 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


Quiniſextum [g], the Greeks enacted ſeveral liws —_— 
concerning the ceremonies that were to be obſerved in 
divine worſhip, which rendered their ritual, in ſome reſ- 
pects, different from that of the Romans. F heſe laws 
were publickly received by all the churches, which were 
eſtabliſned in the dominions of the Grecian emperors; 
and alſo by thoſe which were joined with them in com- 
munion and doctrine, though under the civil juriſdicti- 
on of Barbarian princes. Nor was this all: for every 
Roman pontiff added ſomething new to the ancient rites 


zeal for religion, and of their pious diſcharge of the mi- 
niſterial function to divert the multitude with new ſhows 
and new ſpectacles of devout mummery. Theſe ſuperſti- 
tious inventions were in the time of CHñAR LEM AOR, 
propagated from Rome among the other Latin churches, 
whoſe ſubjection to the Roman ritual was neceſſary to 
ſatisfy tie ambitious demands of the lordly pon iff. 

II. It will not be improper to ſelect here a few out of Some exam- 
the many inſtances we could produce of the multipli- ee 
cation of religious rites in this century. The number the ritual. 
of feſtivals, under which the church already groaned, 
was now augmented ; a new feſtival was inſtituted in 
honour of the true croſs on which Chriſt ſuffered, and 


LF] MaBiLLon, Pref. ad Sæc. iii. Benedictinum, p, 2. [See alſo 
Dr. WaxDnxer's Ecclefaft. Hiſt. book III.] : 

[(g) This council was called Quiniſextum, from its being conſidered 
as a ſupplement to the fifth and ſixth councils of Conſtantinople, in which 
nothing had been decreed concerning the morals of Chriſtians, or religi- 
dus ceremonies. ] 262 . 

* another 
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Ce xr. another in commemoration of the Saviour's aſcenſion in- 


VIE to heaven. BoxirAcE V. enacted that infamous law, 


by which the churches became places of refuge to all 
who fled thither for protection; a law which procured 
a ſort of impunity to the moſt enormous crimes, and 
gave a looſe rein to the licentiouſneſs of the moſt aban- 
doned profligates. Honortus employed all his dili- 
gence and zeal in embelliſhing churches, and other con- 
ſecrated places with the moſt pompous and magnificent 
ornaments; for as neither CHRIST, nor his apoſtles, 
had left any injunctions of this nature to their followers, 
their pretended vicar thought it but juſt to ſupply this 
defect by the moſt ſplendid diſpiay of his oſtentatious 
beneficence. We ſhall paſs in ſilence the riches and 

variety of the ſacerdotal garments that were now uſed 
at the celebration of the euchariſt, and in the perfor- 
mance of divine worſhip, as this would lead us into a 
tedious detail of minute and unimportant matters. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Ae and berefies that troubled the 
cburch during this W 0 


Tbe remains l-. IHE Greeks were engaged, during this century, 
W in the moſt bitter and virulent controverſy 
ent lets 


with the PavLicians, whom they conſidered as a 
branch of the Manichean ſect, and who were ſettled in 
Armenia and the adjacent countries. This diſpute was 
carried to the greateſt height under the reigns of Con- 


STANS, CONSTANTINE PoGoNaTUs, and jJuUsTiNIaN WM 


II; and the Greeks were not only armed with argu- 
ments, but were allo ſeconded by the force of military 
legions, and the terror of penal laws. A certain per- 
ſon, whoſe name was ConsTANTINE, revived under the 
reign of Coxs TANs, the drooping faction of the Pau! 
CANS, Which was- now ready to expire; and propa- 
gated, with great ſucceſs, its peſtilential doErines [þ] 
[5] Pnor ius, lib. i. Contra Manich. p. 61. Prrxi S1coLt Hifforia, 


_ Manich. p. 41. Gzoks. eee Hiſt. p. 431. edit. 155 
But 
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But this is not the place to enlarge upon the tenets and Cn 
hiſtory of this ſect, whoſe origin is attributed to Paul 


and John, two brothers, who revived and modified the 
doctrine of Manes. As it was in the ninth century 
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that the Paulicians flouriſhed moſt, and acquired Paulicians. 


ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the rigours of an open and 


cruel war with the Greeks, we ſhall reſerve a more par- Aran. 


ticular account of them for our hiſtory of that period. 


II. In Tah, the Lombards preferred the opinions of Pelagians: 


the Arians to the doctrine which was eſtabliſned by the 
council of Nice. In Gaul and in England, the Pelagian 
and .Semi-pelagian controverſies continued to excite the 
warmeſt animoſities and diſſenſions. In the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, the ancient ſects, which had been weakened 
and oppreſſed by the imperial laws, but neither totally 
extirpated nor deftroyed, began, in many places, to 
raiſe their heads, to recover their vigour, and to gain 


proſelytes. The terror of penal laws had obliged them, 


for ſome time, to ſeek their ſafety in their obſcurity, 
and therefore to conceal their opinions from the public 


eye; but as ſoon as they ſaw the fury or the power of 


their adverſaries diminiſh, their hopes returned, and 
their courage was renewed. 


TH. The condition, both of the Neſtorians and Mo- Neſtoriane 


nophyſites, was much more flouriſhing under the Sara- 


cens, who were now become lords of the eaſt, than it 
had been hitherto under the Chriſtian emperors, or even 
the Perſian monarchs. Theſe two ſeats met with a diſ- 
tinguiſhed protection from their new maſters, while the 
Greeks ſuffered under the ſame ſceptre all the rigours of 
perſecution and baniſhment. JesVIiaBAs, the ſove- 


with Manyomer, and afterwards with Ou A, by which 
he obtained many ſignal advantages for his ſect | 7]. 


and Mono- 


phyſites. 


reign pontiff of the Neſtorians, concluded a treaty firſt 


There is yet extant a Tefamentary Diploma of Mano- 


MET, in which he promiſes and bequeaths to the Chriſ- 


Ii] Jos. Sox. AssEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. part. 


II. p. 94. 5 : 
5 tians, 


N To 
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CEM r. tians, in his dominions, the quiet and undiſturbed en- 


Joyment of their religion, together with their temporal 
advantages and poſſeſſions. Some learned men have, 
indeed, called in queſtion the authenticity of this deed; 
it is however certain, that the Mahometans unanimouſly 
acknowledge it to be genuine [&]. Accordingly, the 


ſucceſſors of Manomer in Perfia employed the Neſto- 


rians in the moſt important affairs, both of the cabinet 


[.] This famous Tefament of Manon r was brought from the eaſt, 
during the laſt century, by PA ciricus Scarices, a Capuchin monk, 
and was publiſhed firſt in Arabic and Latin at Paris by GaBRIEL. Sio- 
NITa, A. D. 1630; afterwards in Latin by the learned Fapzicivs, 
A. D. 1638; and alſo by HincxerLwman, A. D. 1690. See Hens. 
HoTTinGer. Hit. Orient. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 237. ASSEMANI Bibl. 


Orient. Vat. tom. iii. part. II. p. 95. Renaupor. Hiftor. Patriarchar, 


Alexandr. p. 168. They, who in conformity with the opinion of 
Grorttvs, reject this Teſtament, ſuppoſe it forged by the Syrian 
and Arabian monks, with a view to ſoften the Mahometan yoke under 
which they groaned, and to render their deſpotic maſters leſs ſevere. 
Nor is this repreſentation of the matter at all incredible ; for it is cer- 


tain, that the monks of mount Sinai formerly ſhewed an edict of Ma- 


HOMET of the ſame nature with the one now under conſideration, which 
they pretend was drawn up by him while he was yet in a private ſtation, 
This edict was extremely advantageous to them, and was, undoubtedly, 
an artful piece of forgery. The fraud was plain; but the Mahome- 


tans, in conſequence of their ignorance and ſtupidity, believed it to be 


a genuine production of their chief, and continue ſtill in the ſame opin- 
on. Theie is an account of this fraud given by CAN TIMIR, in ht. 
Hiſtoire de © Empire Ottoman, tom. ii. p. 269. The argument therefore 
which Renaipor and others draw in favour of the Teſtament in queſ- 
tion, from the acknowledgement which the Mahometans make of its 
authenticity, is of little or no weight ; ſince the Mahometans of all 
others are the moſt liable to be deceived in things of this nature, by 
their groſs and unparalleled ignorance. On the other hand, ſeveral of 
the arguments uſed by thoſe, who deny the authenticity of this Tefla- 
ment, are equally unſatisfactory; that, particularly, which is drawn 


from the difference that there is between the ſtyle of this deed and that 


of the Alcoran, proves abſolutely nothing at all: ſince it is not eſſential 


to the genuinenels of this Teſtament to ſuppoſe it penned by Manomer 


himſelf, becauſe the impoſtor might have employed a ſecretary to com- 
poſe it. But let this Teſſament be genuine or ſpurious, it is undeniably 
certain that its contents were true; ſince many learned men have fully 
proved, that Manower, at his firſt ſetting out, prohibited, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, the commiſſion of all ſorts of injuries againſt the 
Chrittians, and eſpecially the Neſtorians. 4 
8 an 
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and of the provinces, and ſuffered the patriarch of that Cz x r. 
ſe& only, to reſide in the kingdom of Babylon [I]. VII. 
The Monophylites enjoyed in Syria and Egypt an equal = 


degree of favour and protection. AmRvus, having made 
himſelf maſter of Alexandria in the year 644, fixed 
BEnjaMin, the pontiff of the Monophylites, in the epiſ- 
copal reſidence of that noble city; and from this period, 
the Melchites [n] were without a biſhop for almoſt a 
whole century [1]. | 

IV. Though the Greek church was already torn aſun- 


der by the moſt lamentable diviſions, yet its calamities lites. 


were ſar from being at an end. A new ſect aroſe, 
A. D. 630, under the reign of the emperor Her acL1vs, 
which in a thort ſpace of time, excited ſuch violent com- 
motions as engaged the eaſtern and weſtern churches to 
unite their forces in order to its extinction. The ſource 
of this tumult was an unſeaſonable plan of peace and 
union. HERAcLIVus, conſidering, with pain, the de- 
triment which the Grecian empire had ſuffered by the 
migration of the perſecuted Neſtorians, and their ſettle- 
ment in Perſia, was ardently deſirous of reuniting the 
Monophyſites to the boſom oſ the Greek church, leſt 
the empire ſhould receive a new wound by their depar- 
ture from it. Purſuant to this idea, he held a confer- 
ence, during the Perſian war, A. D. 622, with a cer- 
tain perſon named PauL, a man of great credit and au- 
thority among the Armenian Monophyſites; and ano- 
ther, at Hierapolis, in the year 629, with ATHanasus, 
the Catholic or biſhop of that ſect, upon the methods 
that ſeemed moſt proper to reſtore tranquillity and 
concord to a divided church, Both theſe perſons aſſu- 


III Ass MANI, I. c. p. 97. Evstst RENA UD. Hiftor. Patriarch. 
. o . | 1 
en) The Melchites were thoſe Chriſtians in Syria, Egypt, and the 
Levant, who, though not Greeks, followed the doctrines and ceremo- 
nies of the Greek church. They were called Melchites, i. e. Roya- 
liſts, by their adverſaries, by way of reproach, on account of their im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion to the ediR of the emperor Maxcian, in favour of the 

council of Chalcedon. 0 | 
| [=] Evses, RENAU D. Hift. Patriarch, Alexandr. p. 168. 


red 
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Cz r. red the emperor, that they who maintained the doctrine 
VII. of one nature, might be induced to receive the decrees 
MPof the council of Chalcedon, and thereby to terminate 
their controverſy with the Greeks, provided that the 
latter would give their aſſent to the truth of the following 
propoſition, viz. that in Ixs us CHRIST there was, after 
the union of the two natures, but one will, and one opera- 
tion. HERAciius communicated this matter to SER- 
Glos, patriarch of Conſtantinople, who was a Syrian by 
birth, and whoſe parents adhered to the doctrine of the 
Monophyſites. This prelate gave it as his opinion, that | 
the doctrine of one will and one operation after the union | 
of the 1wo natures, might be ſafely adopted without the 
_ leaſt injury to truth, or the ſmalleſt detriment to the au- 
thority of the council of Chalcedon. In conſequence of 
this, the emperor publiſhed an edi, A. D. 630, in 
favour of that doctrine, and hoped, by this act of au- 
thority, to reſtore Peace and concord both in church 

and ſtate ſo]. 
The progres V. The firſt reception of this new 95 was pro- 
nige. miſing, and things ſeemed to go on ſmoothly. For 
| though ſome eccleſiaſtics refuſed ſubmitting to the 
imperial edict, yet Cyrus and ATHANAS1Us, the pa- 
triarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, received it without 
heſitation ; and the ſee of Teruſalem was at that time 
vacant{p]. As to the Roman pontiff, he was entirely 
overlooked in the matter, as his conſent was not conſi- 
dered as at all neceſſary in an affair that related only to 
the eaſtern church. In the mean time, CyRus, who had 
been promoted by Heractivs, from the ſee of Phaſes 
to that of Alexandria, aſſembled a council, by the 
ſeventh decree of Which, the doctrine of Monothelitiſm, 
or one will, which the emperor had introduced by the 
edict already mentioned, was ſolemnly confirmed. This 
new modification of the dockrine of the council of 


r r . TT A RES . YR 
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101 The authors, who 3 written concernin (his ſect, are menti- 
oned by Jo. ALB. FABRICIus, in his Bibliath, e vol. x. p. 204. 
The account which J have here given of them is drawn from the 105 
tain head, and is ſupported by the beſt authorities. 

l! See Le QulEN, Oriens Cbriſtianur, com. ili. p. 261. 
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Chalcedon, which feemed to bring it nearer to the Euty- C = x r. 
chian ſyſtem, had the deſired effect upon the Monothe- VII. 
lites, and induced great numbers of them, who were 
diſperſed in Egypt, Armenia, and other remote provinces 
to return into the boſom of the church. They, how- 
ever, explained the perplexed and ambiguous doctrine 
of one will in CHRIST, in a manner peculiar to them- ? 
ſelves, and not quite conformable to the true principles ; 
of their ſect. . 

VI. This ſmiling proſpect of peace and concord was, The oppaß- 
. | however, but tranſitory, and was unhappily ſucceeded don it met 
by the moſt dreadful tumults excited by a monk of wil. 
Pateftine, whoſe name was SoPHRON1lUus, This monk, 
being preſent at the council aflembled at Alexandria by 
ce | CyRus, in the year 633, had violently oppoſed the 
| | decree, which confirmed the doctrine of one will in 
1 


CaurIsr. His oppolition, which was then treated with 
contempt, became more formidable the following year; 
when, raifed to the patriarchal ſee of Feruſalem, he ſum- 
moned a council, in which the Monothelites were con- 
demned as heretics, who revived and propagated the 
Eutychian errors concerning the mixture and confuſion 
of the two natures in CHRIS r. Multitudes, alarmed 
at the cry of hereſy raiſed by this ſeditious monk, adop- 
e ted his ſentiments ; but it was Hoxnorivs, the Roman 
y pontiff, that he laboured principally to gain over to his 
— | ide. His efforts, however, were vain : for SEROIUs, 
o © the patriarch of Conflantinople, having informed Howo- 
4 10s, by a long and artful letter, of the true ſtate of 
„che queſtion, determined that pontiff in favour of the 
e doctrine, which maintained one will and one operation in 
1, Cunts [9g]. Hence aroſe thoſe obſtinate conteſts which 
je rent the church into two factions. 1 


[9] The Roman Catholic writers have employed all their art and in- 
duſtry to repreſent the conduct of Hoxorivs in ſuch a manner, as to 
ſave his pretended infallibility from the charge of error in a queſtion of 
4: WH fuch importance. (See, among others, Haxpuin. De ſacramento 
n. #/taris, which is publiſhed in his Opera Selecta, p. 255.) And, indeed 
it is eaſy to find both matter of accuſation and defence in ee 

this 
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VII. In order to put an end to theſe commotions, 
HzRACLius iſſued out, in the year 639, the famous 


The comets edick compoſed by SexGius, and called the Ehefis, or 


occaſioned 

dy the £c- 
the: and 

the Type. 


expoſition of the faith, in which all controverſies upon 
the queſtion, whether in CHRIST there was one, or two 
operations, were ſtrictly prohibited, though in the ſame 
edict the doctrine of one will was plainly inculcated. A 
conſiderable number of the eaſtern biſhops declared 
their aflent to this new law, which was alſo ſubmiſſively 
received by their chief PyRRRHVUs, who, upon the death 
of S:RG1Us in the year 639, was raiſed to the fee of 
Conſtantinople. In the weſt, the caſe was quite differ- 


ent. John, the fourth Roman Pontiff of that name, 


aſſembled a council at Rome A. D. 639, in which the 


Ectbeſis was rejected, and the Monothelites condemn- 
ed. Nor was this all: for in the progreſs of this con- 


teſt, a new edict, known by the name of Type or For- 
 mulary, was publiſhed, in the year 648, by the empe- 


ror Coxs r ans, by the advice of Paul of Conſtantino- 
ple [r], by which the Eelheſis was ſuppreſſed, and the 
contending parties commanded to terminate their diſ- 
putes concerning the one will, and the one operation 
in CyR1isT, by obſerving a profound ſilence upon that 


difficult and ambiguous ſubject. This ſilence, which 


was fo wiſely commanded in a matter which it was im- 
poſſible to determine to the ſatisfaction of the contend- 


this pontiff. On the one hand, it would appear that he himſelf knew 
not his own ſentiments, nor attached any preciſe and definite meaning to 
the expreſſions he uſed in the courſe of this controverſy. On the other 
hand, it is certain, that he gave it as his opinion, that in CRHAISsTH there 
was but one will and one operation. It was ſor this that he was con- 


deumed in the council of Conſtantinople, and he muſt of conſequence 


be undoubtedly a heretic, it it is true, that general councils cannot ert. 
See BossVET, in his Defence of the Declaration made by the Gallican 
Clergy in the year 1682, concerning Eccleſigſtical Power, part. II. lib. xi. 
Cap. xxi, p. 182. See alſo Basnace, Hiſtoire de [Egliſe, tom. i. p. 
- {| (7) It is proper to obſerve here, that Pa ur, who was a Monothe- 
lite in his heart, and had maintained the Ectheſis with great zeal, fell 
upon this prudent meaſure. with a view to appeaſe the Roman pontiff 
and the African biſhops, who were incenſed againſt him to the higheſi 
degree on account of his attachment to the doctrine of one will.] 


Ing 


which was followed with much cruel treatment, was 
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ing parties, appeared highly criminal to the angry and Cr « r. 
eontentious monks. They, therefore, excited Max- 
TIN, biſhoþ of Rome, to oppoſe his authority to an e- 
dic, which hindered them from propagating ſtrife and 
contention in the church; and their importunities had D 
the deſired effect; for this prelate, in a council of an 
hundred and five Biſhops, aſſembled at Rome A. D. 649. ö 
condemned both the Ectbeſis abd Type, though without ; 
any mention of the names of the emperors who had 
publiſhed thoſe edits, and thundered out the moſt , 
dreadful anathemas againſt the Monothelites and their E 
8 who were ſolemaly conſigned to the devil and | 

is angels. J 8 . 

VIII. The emperor ConsTaNs, juſtly irritated at The fam 


theſe haughty and impudent proceedings of Mak rix, ener 


| 3 L 5 | council. 
who treated the imperial laws with ſuch contempt, or- . 


dered him to be ſeized and carried into the iſle of Naxos, | 
where he was kept priſoner a whole year. This order, | 


executed by CaLLtopas, exarch of 7aly, in the year 4. | 
650; and, at the ſame time, Maximus, the ring-lea- 
der of the ſeditious monks, was baniſhed to Bizyca ; | 
and other rioters of the ſame tribe were differently 
puniſhed in proportion to the part they acted in this 
rebellion, Theſe reſolute proceedings rendered Euoꝝ- 
Niusand ViTALIANUS, the ſucceeding biſhops of Rome, 
more moderate and prudent than their predeceſſor had 
been, eſpecially the latter, who received ConsTaNs; 
upon his arrival at Rome in the year 663, with the 
higheſt marks of diſtinction and reſpect, and uſed the 
wiſeſt precautions to prevent the flame of that unhappy 
controverſy from breaking out a ſecond time. And 
thus, for ſeveral years, it appeared to be extinguiſhed ; 
but it was ſo only in appearance; it was a lurking 
flame which ſpread itſelf ſecretly, and gave reaſon to 
thoſe who examined things with attention to dread new - 
combuſtions both in church and ſtate. To prevent 
theſe, ConsTANTINE Pocotatus, the ſon of Const ans, 
purſuant to the advice of AG ATHà. the Roman pontiff, 
ſummoned, in the year 680, the ſixth general, or acu- 
Vol., I. r mienical 
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CRM r. menical council, in which he permitted the Monothe- 


VII. 


A ſhort view 


of the doc- 
tripe of the 


Monothe- 


lites. 


lites and pope HovoRlus himſelf to be ſolemnly con- 
demned in preſence of the Roman legates, who re- 
preſented Ac Ar Ho in that aſſembly, and confirmed the 
{ſentence pronounced by the council, by the ſanction of 
penal laws enacted againſt ſuch as pretended to op- 
ole it. 
. IX. It is difficult to give a clear and accurate account 
of the ſentiments of thoſe who were called Monothe- 
lites; nor is it eaſy to point out the objections of their 
adverſaries. Neither of the contending parties expreſs 
themſelves conſiſtently with what ſeem to have been 
their reſpective opinions; and they both diſavow the 
errors with which they reciprocally charge each other. 


The following obſervations contain the cleareſt notion 


Different 
opinions a- 
mong that 
ſect. 


we can form of the ſtate of this ſubtile controverſy. 1. 
The Monothelites declared, that they had no con- 
nexion with the Eutychians and Monophyſites; but 
maintained, in oppoſition to theſe two ſects, that in 
Cayr'sT there were two diſtin& natures, which were fo 
united, though without the leaſt mixture or confuſion, 
as to form by their union only one perſon. 2. They 
acknowledge that the ſoul of CyrRisT was endowed 


with a will or faculty of volition, which it ſtill retained 


after its union with the divine nature. For they taught | 
that CHRIST was not only perfect God, but alſo perfect 
man; from whence it followed, that his ſoul was en- 
dowed with the faculty of volition. 3. I hey denied 
that this faculty of volition in the ſoul of CHRIS was ab- 
ſolutely unaQtive, maintaining, on the contrary, that it 
co-operated with the divine will. 4. They, therefore, 
in effect attributed to our Lord two wilis, and theſe 


moreover operating and active. 5. They however af- 


firmed, that, in a certain ſenſe, there was in CHR1sT 

but one will and one manner of operation. 
X. We muſt not indeed imagine, that all, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Monothelites, were unani- 
mous in their ſentiments with reſpect to the points now 
mentioned. Some, as appears from undoubted teſti- 
monies, meant no more than this, that the two wills in 
| Cusisr 
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CHR1ST were one, i. e. in perfect harmony; that the x » r. 
human will was in perpetual conformity with the di- VII. 
vine, and was, conſequently, always holy, juſt, and 
good; in which opinion there is nothing reprehenſible. 
Others, approaching nearer to the ſentiment of the 
Monophylites, imagined that the two wills or faculties 
of volition in CHR1sT were blended into one, in that + 
which they called the per/onal union : acknowledging, | 
at the ſame time, that the diſtinction between theſe two q 
wills was perceivable by reaſon, and that it was alſo 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh carefully in this matter. The 
greateſt part of this ſect, and thoſe who were alſo the 
moſt remarkable for their ſubtilty and penetration, 
were of opinion, that the human will of CHRIST was 
the inſtrument of the divine ; or, in other words, ne- 
ver operated or acted of itſelf, but was always ruled, 
influenced, and impelled by the divine will, in ſuch a 
manner, however, that when it was once ſet in motion, 
it decreed and operated with the ruling principle. The 
doctrine of one will and one operation in CaRisrT, 
which the Monothelites maintained with ſuch invinci- 
ble obſtinacy, was a natural conſequence of this hy- 
potheſis; ſince the operation of an inſtrument and of 
the being who employs it, 1s one {imple operation, and 
not two diſtinct operations or energies. According to 
this view of things, the Eutychian doctrine was quite 
out of the queſtion ; and the only point of controverſy 
to be determined, was, whether the human will in 
Cukisr was a ſelf- moving faculty determined by its 
own internal impulſe, or whether, on the Se 
it derived all its motion and operations from the 
divine? obs, 33 
In the mean time, we may learn from this contro- 
verſy, that nothing is more precarious, and nothing 
more dangerous and deceitful than that religious peace 
and concord which are founded upon ambiguous doc- 
trines, and cemented by obſcure equivocal propoſitions, 
or articles of faith. The partiſans of the council of Mal- 
cedon endeavoured to enſnare the Monophyſites, by 
; n ro. propo- 
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a double explication; and by this imprudent piece of 
cunning, that ſhewed ſo little reverence for the truth, 
they involved both church and ſtate in tedious and la- 
mentable diviſions. | BO 

Xl. The doctrine of the Monothelites, condemned 
and exploded by the council of Conſtantinopie, found a 
place of refuge among the Mardaites, a people who in- 
habited the mounts Libanus and Antilibanus, and who, 
about the concluſion of this century, were called Maro- 


nites, after Mako their firſt biſhop, a name which they 


ſtill retain. None of the ancient writers gave any cer- 
tain account of the firſt perſon who inſtructed theſe 


Mountaineers in the doctrine of the Monothelites; it 
is probable, however, from ſeveral circumſtances, that 


it was Jon MaRo, whoſe name they had adopted [5]. 


One thing, indeed, we know, with the utmoſt certainty, 


from the teſtimony of Tyg1vs and other unexceptiona- 
ble witneſſes, as alſo from the moſt authentic records, 
and that is. that the Maronites retained the opinions of 
the Monothelites until the twelfth century, when aban- 
doning and renouncing the doctrine of one will in 
Cusisr, they were re- admitted, in the year 1182, to 


the communion of the Roman church. The moſt learn- 


4 


ed of the modern Maronites have left no method un- 
employed to defend their church againſt this accuſati- 
on; they have laboured to prove by a variety of teſti- 
monies, that their anceſtors always perſevered in the 
Catholic faith, in their attachment to the Roman pon- 


tiff, without ever adopting the doctrine either of the 


— 


Monophyſites, or Monothelites. But all their efforts 
are inſufficient to prove the truth of theſe aſſertions to 
ſuch as have any acquaintance with the hiſtory of the 
church and the records of ancient times; for to all ſuch 


0 


[) This eccleſiaſtic received the name of Ma xo, from his having 
lived in the character of a monk in the famous convent of St. Maro, 
upon the borders of the Orontes, before his ſettlement among the Mar- 
daites of mount Libanus, For an ample account of this prelate, ſee Jos. 
SIMON, ASSEMANI Biblioth, Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p. 496. 


the 
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the teſtimonies they allege, will appear abſolutely 5&i- C * 


tious and deſtitute of authority [i]. 
XII. Neither the ſixth general council, in which the 


termined any thing concerning eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
or religious ceremonies. To ſupply this defect, a new 


aſſembly of biſhops was held purſuant to the order of 


JusTINIANn II, in a ſpacious hall of the imperial palace 
called Trullus, i. e. Cupola, from the form of the build- 
ing. This council, which met A. D. 692, was called 
winiſextum, as we had occaſion to oblerve formerly, 
from its being conſidered, by the Greeks, as a ſuppli- 
ment to the fifth and ſixth ecumenical councils, and as 
having given to the acts of theſe aſſemblies the degree 
of perfection which they had hitherto wanted. There 
are yet extant an hundred and two laws which were 
enacted in this council, and which related to the ex- 
ternal celebration of divine worſhip, the government of 
the church, and the lives and manners of Chriſtians. 


Le] The cauſe of the Maronites has been pleaded by the writers of 
that nation, ſuch as ABRA HAU ECHELLENSIS, GABRIEL SION ITA, 
and others ; but the moſt ample defence of their uninterrupted ortho- 
doxy was made by FausTus NAI RO, partly in his D:fſertativ deori- 
gine, nomine, ac religione Marionitarum, publiſhed at Rome A. D. 1679, 


and partly in his Euoplia fidei Catholicæ ex Syrorum et Chalagor um monu- 


mentis, publiſhed in the ſame city A: D. 1624. None of the learned, 
however, were perſuaded by his arguments except Pai“ and La 
Rocque, of whom the latter has given us, in his Voyage de Syrie et de 
Montliban, tom. ii. p. 28—128, a long diſſertation concerning the ori- 
gin of the Maronites- Even the learned Ass EMAN us himſelf a Maro- 
nite, and who has ſpared no pains to defend his nation Þ againſt the 
reproach in queſtion, acknowledges ingenuouſly, that among the argu- 
ments, uſed by NAR oN and others in favour of the Maronites, there 
are a great many deſtitute of force. See Jo. Mox1nus, De Ordinat. 
Sacris, p. 380. Rien Simon. Hiſtoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, 
chap. xiii p. 146, EuskB. RENAU DOr, Hiflorie Patriarchar : Alexan- 
drinor. p. 149. and Pref. ad Liturgias Orientales, Le Brun Exp/ica- 
tion de la Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 626. Pariſ. 1726, The arguments of the 
contending parties are enumerated impartially in ſuch a manner, as leaves 
the deciſion to the reader, by Le Qu1EeN, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, 
tom. iii p. 10. | | DE 

* See Critica Baroniana ad A. 694. | 

+ See Bibliotb. Oriental, Vatican, tom. i. p. 496. or 


e | „% The council 
Monothelites were condemned, nor the fifth, which called $4mi- 


had been aſſembled in the preceding century, had de ſerum. 
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Cu r. Of theſe there are ſix, which are diametrically oppoſite 


to ſeveral opinions and rites of the church ; for which 
reaſon the Roman pontiffs have refuſed to adopt, with- 
out reſtriction, the deciſions of this council, or to rec- 
kon it in the number of thoſe called @cumenical, though 
they look upon the greateſt part of its decrees as worthy 


of applauſe [u]. 


la] See Fx ac. Pac i Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. i. p. 486. CR sr. 
Lu rus, Diſſertat. de Concilis Trullano in Notis et Diſſertat. ad Concilia, 
tom. iii. Opp p. 168. The Roman Catholics reje& the following de- 


ciſions of this council: 1. The fifth canon, which approves of the eigh- 


ty-five apoſtolical canons, commonly attributed to CLEMENT. 2. The 
thirteenth canon, which allows the prieſts to marry. 3. The fifty-fitth 
canon, which condemns the Sabbath faſt, that was an inſtitution of the 
Latin church. 4. The fixty-ſeventh canon, which preſcribes the moſt 


rigorous abſtinence from blood and things ſtrangled. 5. The eighty-ſe- 


cond canon, which prohibits the repreſenting CH Is r under the image 
of a lamb, 6. The thirty-ſixth canon, concerning the equal rank and 
authority of the biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
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